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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Despite the fact that at the present time modern inventions are 
bringing the world into closer and closer physical relation, the truth 
remains that serious intellectual barriers still exist to prevent mutual 
understanding between nations and peoples. Now, as so often in the 
history of the world, the development of mental contacts lags 
behind that of physical ones, and this at a time when the very existence 
of these rapid methods of communication makes a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of other peoples all the more imperative. 

Only too often it is still possible to find even notable western 
scholars making such statements as : “ The Dark Ages in Europe 
brought the world to its lowest cultural level,” quite oblivious to the 
fact that at that very period one of the most brilliant flowerings of 
human culture was taking place in China under the T’ang dynasty, 
and that the world’s first printed book was produced in that country 
in the nin th century. Too many of us in the West still possess the 
viewpoint described by the Chinese Taoist philosopher, Chuang Tzu, 
as that of the well-frog, who could see only the little circle of sky 
above his well, and imagined this to be the whole world. For too 
man y of us the cultural heritage of Greece and Rome is still the 
world, at a time when comparative studies of other civilizations are 
more needed than ever before, not only for gaining an understanding 
of these alien cultures, but also for the understanding of our own 
culture, which to-day stands in serious need of an impartial evaluation. 

It is for such reasons that the present translation is offered, in 
the hope that it will show to the West how a Chinese scholar, who 
has had the advantage of western training, views the philosophy 
of his own country. The book is a translation of the first volume 
of the two volume work, Chung-kuo Che-hsiieh Skih 4* @ IS & A 
(A History of Chinese Philosophy), by Dr. Fung Yu-lan % SI. 
Ph.D. of Columbia University, and at the present time Professor 
of Philosophy at the National Tsing Hua University, Peiping. 
This first volume covers what is perhaps the most brilliant period 
of Chinese philosophy, extending from its earliest beginnings 
down to about 100 B.C., when Confucianism became orthodox. Of 
all works written on the subject, this one is certainly the most 
complete, and in many ways, it is hoped, one of the best. The second 
volume of the Chinese edition, not yet translated, continues the 
history of Chinese philosophy from this point down to the present day. 

It will be noticed that the author, to a large degree, uses the 
method of direct quotation from original sources. This makes of his 
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work not only a valuable source-book of Chinese philosophy, but is ad¬ 
vantageous because it allows the ancient texts to speak for themselves, 
a feature of particular importance in a field like Chinese philosophy, 
in which many interpretations are often possible. In rendering these 
quoted texts into English, the translator has attempted to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original, and while making fiill use of existing 
translations in western languages, to which, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, references are made, he has rarely accepted them without 
making modifications of his own which he thought would render the 
translation more accurate. 

When not translating original quotations, however, he has not 
hesitated here and there to make such minor changes as would, without 
disturbing the meaning, improve the English style. The somewhat 
long paragraphs of the Chinese original have sometimes been re¬ 
divided, and for the sake of the western reader he has occasionally 
made slight changes or additions (such as those of the reign dates 
that follow the names of rulers). He has also added a number of 
explanatory footnotes that are marked Tr. . Any major alterations, 
all of which have been made with the consent of the author, are 
indicated in the footnotes. Throughout his work, the translator has 
had the advantage of personal advice from the author, who has read 
the English manuscript and made corrections and suggestions. 

Those acquainted with the original work will notice several 
points of difference in the translation. Thus the Historical Introduc¬ 
tion, the Chronological Table of the Philosophers, the Bibliography 
and the Index are not found in the original, and are additions 
of the translator. The map of China under the Warring States 
is also new. In the Bibliography will be found a list of all 
writings mentioned in the text, as well as the editions to which 
references are made. The Chinese characters of important names and 
terms (save those of the books listed in the Bibliography), appear 
in the Index. The reader who compares the English translation with 
the Chinese original will notice also that Chapter I of the English 
edition is only a partial translation of the corresponding chapter 
in the original. Portions of the original chapter have been combined 
to form one essay, which here serves as the author’s Introduction, 
whereas other portions which it was felt would be of less interest 
to westerners, have been omitted. The chronology followed, 
unless otherwise noted, has been that given in Mathias Tchang’s 
Synchronisms chinois . 

In conclusion, the translator is happy to give his hearty thanks 
to Dr. Fung Yu-lan, who read the manuscript and carefully checked 
it with the original, thus helping to make this work possible. 
To Mr. Henri Vetch, his publisher, he is deeply grateful for a great 
deal of valuable advice and criticism. To his many predecessors in 
the field of Chinese translation, beginning with Legge, he is under a 
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great debt* a.* well as to such men as Mr, Arthur ProbsthaJn, who 
through his many publications of translations of Chinese philosophy, 
has done more than almost any other man to make this little known 
field of human thought accessible to rhe western world. To the 
staff of the National Library of Pd ping he is greatly indebted 
for the obtaining of biographical information concerning certain 
modern Chinese scholars, for inclusion in the Bibliography Others 
who have read die manuscript and to whom thanks are due, include 
the translator's mother and his wife. 


DERK BODDE 


Peiping* China, 
May 18, 1937* 


Notice 

This volume was first published in Chinese by the Sheet Chou 
# ffl Publishing Co,* Shanghai, 1931, In 1934 it B together with 
Vol. IT* was re-issued by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, to 
whom think* axe due for permission EO publish ihe English edition P 






HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

By the Translator 

For those unfamiliar with Chinese history, a brief outline of the 
period covered in this volume may be helpful. Traditionally, Chin ee 
history commences in very early times with the Five Emperors: 
Fu Hsi, Shen Nung or the Divine Farmer, Huang-ti or the Yellow 
Emperor, Shao Hao and Chuan Hsii. These semi-divine beings 
were followed, according to tradition, by Yao, the first really human 
ruler (supposed to have reigned 2357-2256 B.C.). Yao was succeeded 
upon his death, not by his son, who was considered ‘ unworthy ’ to 
receive the empire, but by Shun (2255-2206), who had already been 
Yao’s minister. During Shun’s reign China was troubled by a 
terrible flood, conquered only after nine years through the heroic 
efforts of the Great Yu, who constructed dikes and made waterways. 
Yu became emperor after Shun’s death, and founded the first Chinese 
dynasty of Hsia. With him, too, the Empire became hereditary, 
the throne passing after his death to his son.' 

Gradually, however, the Hsia dynasty fell into decay, rea chin g 
its lowest depths with its tyrannical last ruler, Chieh (1818-1766 b.c.), 
who is supposed to have engaged in the most abandoned debauches 
in a park containing, among other things, a lake of wine. A revolt 
broke out and Chieh was overthrown by a new hero, T’ang, who 
founded the Shang, also known as the Yin, dynasty (1766-1123 b.c.). 
This dynasty later also slowly declined, and its last ruler, Chou 
(1154-1123), is said to have rivalled Chieh in cruelty and debauchery. 

Meanwhile, the small state of Chou (not to be confused with 
the name of the ruler Chou, just mentioned), had been gaining 
power in western China under its ruler. King Wen (1184-1157). 
King Wen was followed by King Wu (1156-1116), who revolted 
against the tyrant, Chou, overcame him, and so founded the Chou 
dynasty (1122-256 b.c.), the longest in Chinese history. After his 
death the work of consolidating the empire was greatly furthered 
by his brother, the Duke of Chou, who acted as regent during 
the early years of the young succeeding king. 

Such is the traditional account of early Chinese history'. Yet 
actually, the first authentic date in China is that on which an eclipse 
of the sun occurred in 776 b.c., and which is recorded in one of the 


1 Yu has sometimes been criticized in later times for this foet. Cf. pp. 115-116, 
where the traditional account of Yao, Shun and YQ is given. 
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earliest classics, the Shift C.fting or Book of Otlts (II, tv, Ode 9). 
AH chronology prior to this date is questionable. Through 
archxology, however, and the deciphering of the archaic inscriptions 
scratched " upon bone or tortoise shell by the Shang people for 
divination purposes, wc are now learning more and more about the 
Shang dynasty. 1 We know, for example, that the list of Shang kings 
as traditionally given is correct, although their exact dates cannot 
vet be determined; and gradually we arc realizing that many features 
of Chinese civilization that were formerly supposed to have originated 
in the Chou dynasty, actually go back to the Shang. 

Pot the ages preceding the Shang dynasty, even archeology 
does not help us very greatly, and die actual existence of Such 
figures as Yao, Shun, Yu, etc., is highly problematical. Several of 
them, and the Five Emperors preceding them, are probably culture 
heroes. Thus Fu Hsi is supposed to have invented nets and traps 
for hunting and fishing ; the Divine Farmer, Shcn Nung, to have 
invented die plough ; and Huang-ti or the Yellow Emperor, to 
have invented wheeled vehicles, hoats, etc.. Mythical though these 
heroes may be, however, a knowledge of them is highly important 
to the reader of ancient Chinese philosophy, because of the fre¬ 
quency with which they are referred to in philosophical writings. 
Thus Yao and Shun, together with T'ang, founder of the Shang 
dynasty, and Kings Wen and Wu and the Duke of Chou of the 
early Chou dynasty, arc the sages and heroes pdf txsiiientt of the 
Gmfuckus, who always speak of them when referring to the 
golden age of antiquity. The wicked tyrants Chich and Chou, last 
rulers of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, arc often opposed to them. 
Yu, the conqueror of China’s great flood, and founder of the Hsi a 
dynasty, while also well spoken of by the Confocians, is the particular 
hern of the Moldsl school established by Mo TzO. And Huang-ti 
or the Yellow Emperor was adopted, if not invented, hy the Taoist 
school as its patron.' 

Our knowledge of Chinese history prior to the sun eclipse oi 
776 B.c, Is thus rather uncertain, whereas following that date, the 
historical records become increasingly rich and reliable. When the 
Chou dynasty came into power, it elaborated a feudal system that 
was analogous in many ways to feudalism in Europe, being composed 
of a large number of feudal states, all of them of comparatively small 
size.* * These were supposed to render homage to the House of Qiou, 
whose capital was situated near the present city of Sian m Shensi. We 
must remember that the China of that time was very small, and was 
largely confined 10 the north China plain and the Yellow river basin. 


1 Fur iliii mcihcJ of divination, ef, pp. £7-28 anJ 379-380. 

* For the relations of these srmi-mydiical liiptet Willi lot eitiauj pUICMOpluc 


mboo 5 & F r/ T p, 2 ft,l 

* F&r i t cadi i Lena3 aEcuunt uf firutliJ lyncm, ^Fr pp- □ sJ f- a lLp^ 
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Far a while this system seems to have operated reasonably well, 
bat before long the Chou dynasty* like its predecessors, began to 
deteriorate, and in 771 the capital was sacked during a sudden attack 
of barbarians from the west, the king was killed, and the seat of 
government moved to what is texiay Laying* in Honan. The 
Chou rulers never recovered from tills blow, and during the centuries 
that followed they became more and more helpless, until they were 
nothing more than figure-heads. 

The period from 722 to 481 b.c. is generally known as rhe Cfrun 
Ch'iii period, a term derived from the CFsmCh'sfi or ‘Spring and Autumn 
Annals/ an historical chronicle of the state of Lu daring these years. 
During this rime more and more power was usurped from the House 
of Chou by the feudal lords, who became completely independent, 
and several of whom assumed the title of * 1 king*. An attempt St 
preserving order was made by establishing the Institution of Pa or 
feudal Leader. This was a title assumed at various times by whoever 
happened to be the mast powerful feudal lord at the rime, and who 
had the power to convoke the other lords to assemblies, and to 
discharge many of the functions formerly performed by the Chou 
kings* ^Thc first of these Pa was Duke Huan of Ch'i (685-643),' 

Despite these efforts at maintaining rhe status qm 7 ir was evident 
that the feudal system, and with it the old institutions and ways of 
life, were changing under the impact of many new and irrepressible 
social and economic forces. The use of iron, which seems to have 
become fairly general in China about 600 a.c., may have been one 
of these forces/ Many feudal states were swallowed up by the few 
more powerful ones p who were ever extending their territories 
through constant warfare. It was an age of uncertainty and ol ex¬ 
pansion, both geographically and intellectually* The confines of 
what was known as China became greatly increased with the rise to 
power of a state like the semi-barbaric Ch J u in the south, which came 
to occupy much of present Honan, Hupeh and AnhueL In this 
age of unrest there began, toward the end of the Ch'un Ch*iu period, 
the Period of the Philosophers, as it is called in tills book, a period 
inaugurated by Confucius (551-479), and largely coincident in time 
with what in political history is known as the period of the Warring 
States* 

This Warring States period, which followed the Ch’un Ch'iu 
period, began in 403 b.c,, when the state of Chin split up into the 
three states oi Han, Wet and Chao, and ended in 221 B.c. with rhe 
complete unification of all China* AU the social and economic 
movements that had begun during the preceding age acted throughout 
this period with ever increasing violence. Thus many of the former 

1 For the names vf tbs other four P* traditionally thtaJ, if jk t S2. 

i Per jui account oF choc mowmiott during the Ofun Ufiu period. *nd during 
tijr age that fbllutfted, sw 2. 
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feudal aristocracies lost rheir power* while the peasants, who had been 
the virtual serfs uf their overlords, gained independence. Terrific 
and continuous wars were waged between the seven large states that 
still remained on the stage, striving for supremacy. At the same 
time the age was one of philosophical activity such as has perhaps 
been unparalleled elsewhere in the world* save in classical Greece. 
Literally thousands of scholars, belonging co every school of thought, 
travelled about from state to state offering their services to the 
different rulers. 

Finally, this political and intellectual anarchy was brought to an 
end by Ch^in, a barbaric state occupying much of present Kansu and 
Shensi. This state had never contributed a scholar of importance, 
but by ruthless rgethods, and the skilful utilization of astute advisors 
recruited from other parts, it succeeded, from its strategic position in 
the west, in making enormous increases in its territory, In 256 
b.c. it put an end tn the long impotent House of Chou, thus 
extinguishing the Chou dynasty and establishing the Ch*in dynasty 
in ics place ; and in 221 B.c, its great ruler, Qfin Shih-huang-ti, 
conquered the last of the feudal states, and so unified China, actually 
for die first time in history. Feudalism was abolished, and replaced 
by a central government with a system of provincial admlni&tracion 
essentially the same as the provincial system used to-day* 

Despite these good measures* Ch’in Shih-huang has gained the 
undying hatred of later Chinese because of his notorious decree of 
213 ordering the burning and destruction of most books 

throughout the empire. This was the logical culmination of his 
attempt toward intellectual as well as geographical unification, and 
of making a complete break with the past. Though the importance 
of this Burning of the Books has probably been exaggerated, it 
nevertheless dealt a blow to the hitherto flourishing philosophical 
schools from which they never fully recovered. 

The ruthless ness that had brought the Of in dynasty into being, 
however, also led to its speedy collapse. Rebellion broke out soon 
after Ch*in $hih-huang*s death in 21U, and lasted for several years 
until China was again unified in 20 6 by 2 man who, though of peasant 
origin, lose to become Emperor and to found the Han dynasty (206 
b.c.-.vd. 220). This dynasty resembled in several respects rhe con¬ 
temporary Roman Empire in the West. It was an age of unifying 
and codification, which saw the beginnings of the Chinese examina¬ 
tion system and of many other social and political institutions that 
have existed since that time with only minor modifications almost 
down to the present day. Though the feudalism abolished by the 
QiYn dynasty was at first revived* it was later greatly restricted by 
the central government, so that never since then has ir played a part 
in China in any Way Comparable to that in the West. 
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It is natural that with this political and social unification p the: 
tremendous philosophical activity of the preceding Feudal period, 
already seriously crippled by the Burning of the Books, should be 
still further curtailed Unlike the Grin dynasty, the Han dynasty 
fostered scholarship and was nest anti-cultural, but fox various 
reasons this scholarship was encouraged to move along specified 
lines dominantly Confudan, and the hnal triumph of Confucianism 
over the other schools was largely brought about by the Han rukr, 
Wu-ti (140-87 b.c.), at the suggestion of the noced Confucianism Tung 
Chungshu (179 M04? b.c.) 1 

This does not mean that since then other forms of thought 
have not been important in China. Buddhism, introduced from 
India during the succeeding centuries, has been particularly influential. 
The fact remains, however, that Confucianism since that rime has 
usually been accepted as orthodox, at least by China's ruling and 
intellectual classes, even if it has no longer been the pure Confucian¬ 
ism of Confucius, but cue into which many other streams of 
thought have been assimilated- And with the supremacy of Con¬ 
fucianism, the various historical, poetical and philosophical texts used 
by Confucianism, most of them written during the Chou dynasty 
(though not put into final form until the Han), have played a 
dominant role in Chinese thought. These are now generally known 
as the Chinese Classics. 

For this reason Chinese philosophy may he conveniently divided 
into two periods. One h that period beginning with Confucius, 
and lasting until about 100 dx. p when Confucianism gained acceptance 
as the offidaJ orthodoxy. This is termed in the present work the 
Period of the Philosophers. The other period extends from about 
100 n.c. until recent rimes, and is termed the Period of Classical 
Study. It is the first of these two periods that is dealt with in the 
present volume. 


1 Sec p. m. 














REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS 
FOR THE SECOND EDITION 

By the Translator 

Save for the present added section, the text of this edition remains 
unchanged from that of the first edition as published by Henri Vetch 
in Peiping in 1937. 

Were the translation to be prepared now, instead of fifteen years ago, 
there is little doubt that it could be improved in both style and accuracy, 
and that inconsistencies between it and the translation of Volume II, now 
being published for the first time, could be avoided. For example, Chinese 
words, which in Volume II are consistently romanized as yi, are thus 
romanized in the present volume only when occurring in the first syl¬ 
lable of proper names; otherwise they appear as i. 

To retranslate the entire volume would, however, entail an effort and 
expense incommensurate with the resulting gains. Therefore, the present 
section has been prepared as a more feasible alternative. In it will be 
found not only corrections of typographical errors and errors in transla¬ 
tion or interpretation, but also suggestions for stylistic improvement and 
changes designed to ensure greater consistency with the second volume. 
Finally, it contains a fair amount of bibliographical and other informa¬ 
tion that is totally new, including a summary of Fung Yu-lan’s Supple¬ 
ment to a History of Chinese Philosophy. 

I. General Comments 

(1) Early references to yin and yang, the Five Elements, etc. (ch. 3): 
Many scholars would be skeptical of the attempt here made to prove the 
early existence of these and other philosophical concepts on the basis of 
conversations quoted from such works as the Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu. 
Though the events described in these works are probably for the most 
part historical, their recorded conversations probably contain many lit¬ 
erary embroideries, especially when referring to concepts which, to judge 
from other works, became generally current only in later times. The 
same caution applies to the ostensibly early references to the trigrams 
and hexagrams of the I Ching, as cited on pp. 380-383, though less 
forcibly, since the original corpus of that work itself dates back to the 
beginning of the Chou dynasty. 

(2) Life of Confucius (p. 43): What is here given is the traditional 
account, which is probably not accurate on all points, especially when it 
says that Confucius became Prime Minister of Lu. Cf. H. G. Creel, Con¬ 
fucius, the Man and the Myth (New York: John Day, 1949), ch. 4, esp. 
pp. 37 ff. 

(3) Confucius and the Rectification of Names (pp. 59-62): This doc- 
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trine, though attributed to Confucius in the Lun Yk> is believed by many 
scholars to be a later Confucian elaboration. Cf. Creel, op. cit „ pp. 221. 
521-322. 

(4) Confucius and the / Ching (pp. 65, 381, 400): Here again many 
scholars doubt that llontucius himselt had any particular connection with 
this work, though it became closely associated with Confucianism in 
later tsmei- (Jf. Creel, up. cit., pp, 103-106. 

(5) Mencius and the so-called “Right of Revolution" (eh, 6, sect. 5, 
esp. pp, 113, 117) : This famous doctrine is not explicitly named here or 
described with the clarity that other scholars might think it deserves. 
Baldly stared, Mencius theory seems to have been that a sovereign is 
confirmed in his rule by receiving from Heaven its Mandate nr Decree 
{.Ming ); that should he rule badly, however, he then forfeits this Man¬ 
date; and that it thereupon becomes legitimate for the people to revolt 
and establish another ruler tn his plate, m whom Heaven then transfers 
iw Mandate. Cl. the Mcndut, It, 6 „nd 8; Va, 5-6; Vb, 9; Vila, 31, This 
theory has had important practical results in later Chinese political history. 

(6) Dating and identification of Lao Tku (pp. 170-172): Sec also the 
articles by H. II. Dubs in Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Vols. 61 (1941), 215-224, and 62 (1942), 300-304; also by D. Bodde in 

Vols. 62 (1942), 8-13, and 64 (1944), 24-27. According to Dubs, 
Lao Tzus son, Tsung (mentioned in the Sfuh Chi quotation cited on 
p, 171 as having been enfeoffed at Tuan-kan), is to be equated with a 
Tuan kan Chung who is memionrd in another text under the 
year 273 b.c. This would mean that Lao Tzu himself lived around the 
year 300 k.c, or somewhat earlier, 

(7) Confucian political philosophy as representing the point of view 
of the people (p, 312, first sentence): This statement seemingly conflicts 
with the obvious aristocratic bias of early Confucianism. What Professor 
Fung undoubtedly means is that Confucianism, though intended pri¬ 
marily as a way of life for the ruling class, has nevertheless always defined 
good government as one that serves the needs of the people as a whole, 
and not merely those of the ruler- 

II. Terms 

Chii tzu, "Leader" (pp. 76,82. 195,246, 248), more literally means “Great 
Master." 

Ch’un Ch'iu period (p. xvii and passim) = Spring and Autumn period. 
Emperor and empire (pp. 39, 96-97, and passim) arc respectively rendi¬ 
tions of TV™ Tz&. "Son of Heaven," and Tien hsiu, “all under 
Heaven " Politically speaking, they arc anachronistic for periods prior 
tr. the creation of the first genuine Chinese emperor and empire in 
221 &.c. Ideologically speaking, however, the belief was already preva¬ 
lent before this time that the Chinese sovereign, in theory at least. 
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was ruler of the entire civilized world. This concept, in fact, is implied 
by the very term Tien hsta. Cf. Tjan Tjoe-som, “On the Rendering 
of the Word Ti as ‘Emperor,’” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 71 (1951), 115-121. 

Fu-yung=“ attached territory” (p. 110). 

Hi to fan chih ch’i , “moving force” (p. 131), is a mistake for hao Vn jan 
chih ch’i, “all-embracing force.” This serious error occurred because 
of the graphic similarity between the characters huo and hao. 

Jen, “human-heartedness" (pp. 69 f. and passim), also translated as benev¬ 
olence, love, perfect virtue, etc., is in Vol. II almost always translated 
as “love,” for reasons indicated in the Preface of that volume. 

Mao ts'ai and hsiao lien (p. 17) respectively mean “abundantly talented” 
and “filial and incorruptible.” 

Pa, “feudal Leader” (pp. xvii, xxxvi, 112, 299-300, 312), is in Vol. II trans¬ 
lated as “Lord-Protector” or “Tyrant” (in the ancient Greek sense). 

Period of Classical Study (p. xix) or Period of Study of the Classics (pp. 
17, 403) are renditions of a term which in Vol. II is translated as 
Period of Classical Learning. 

Po shih, “scholars of wide learning” (pp. 15-16, 404), is in Vol. II trans¬ 
lated as “erudits.” 

San t’ung, “Three Systems” (p. 27), is in Vol. II translated as “Three 
Sequences.” 

Scholar (pp. 52, 54,109-110, 335) is not a good translation for shih, which 
in Chou feudal times was a general term for the lesser members of 
the ruling aristocracy, especially those trained for specific official po¬ 
sitions. Thus there were at that time military shih as well as civil shih, 
and it was only in post-feudal times that the word came to be primarily 
applied to men of letters. 

Tai chi, “Great Ultimate” (p. 384), is in Vol. II translated as “Supreme 
Ultimate.” 

Wu wei, “non-activity” (p. 186 and passim), does not really mean the 
complete absence of all activity, but only of such as is forced, artificial, 
and unspontaneous. Hence another possible rendition for the term is 
“non-assertion.” 

III. Bibliography 

Unless otherwise indicated, the entries in this section are arranged according 

to their sequence in the Bibliography of this volume, pp. 410-422. 

(1) Corrections and Additions 
Sect, la (pp. 410416): 

l Ching: Legge’s 1899 translation is the 2nd edition. For a new English 
version of the German translation by Richard Wilhelm, see Bibliogra¬ 
phy of Vol. II. 
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Kung-sun Lung-tzu: Full reference for Forke’s translation is vol. 34 

(1901-02), pp. 1-100. 

Li Yiin: Full reference for Legge’s translation is Vol. 27, pp. 364-393. 

Lieh-tzu: Full title of the Giles translation is Taoist Teachings from the 
Boof( of Lieh Tzu. 

Lun Heng: Full reference for Alfred Forke’s translation is Lun-Heng, 
2 vols. (London: Luzac & Co., 1907; Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1911). 

Lun Yu: Add translation of Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1938). 

Mencius: Correct “six books” to “seven books.” 

Shih Ching: Add translation of Arthur Waley, The Boot^ of Songs (Lon¬ 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1937). 

Shu Ching: Legge’s 1899 translation is the 2nd edition. For “first millen¬ 
nium b.c.” read “beginning of the first millennium b.c.” For a new 
English translation by Bernhard Karlgren, see Bibliography of Vol. 
II under Shu Ching. 

Ta Hsiieh: Full reference for Legge’s translation is Vol. 28, pp. 411-424. 
For the new translation by E. R. Hughes of this and the Chung Yung 
(listed earlier on p. 411), see Bibliography of Vol. II. 

Yiieh Ling: Full reference for Legge’s translation is Vol. 27 (not 17) 
pp. 249-310. 

Sect, lb (pp. 416-418): 

Han-fei-tzu: Add translation of chs. 1-30 by W. K. Liao, The Complete 
Worlds of Han Fei Tzu, a Classic of Chinese Legalism (London: 
Probsthain, 1939), Vol. 1 (only vol. published). The very important 
ch. 49 has been separately translated by Liao as “Five Vermin” in 
Tien Hsta Monthly , Shanghai, Vol. 10 (1940), pp. 179-1%, and the 
similarly important ch. 50 as “Learned Celebrities” in Harvard journal 
of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 3 (1938), pp. 161-171. 

K'ung-tzu Chia-yii: Add translation of sects. 1-10 (chiian 1-2) by R. P. 
Kramers, K’ung Tzu Chia Yii, the School Sayings of Confucius 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950). Dr. Kramers believes that the work in its 
present form was compiled in the third century a.d., though it in¬ 
corporates earlier materials. 

Kung-yang Chuan: If the author, as reputed, was actually a disciple of 
Tzu-hsia (himself a disciple of Confucius), this would date his work 
earlier than the beginning of the Han dynasty. 

Li Chi of Elder Tai: Add translation of Richard Wilhelm, Li Gi, das 
Bitch der Sitte des dlteren und jiingeren Dai (Jena: E Diederichs 
1930). ’ 

Sect, lib (pp. 419A22): 

Ch e Y ii-feng, Lu Chat Chi. The character for Chai is a misprint for^jj§\ 
The same misprint occurs on p. 422 under Wang Po. 
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Km Sht }j Pfffl (died on p. 421 under Fung Yu-hm, Ku Chirh-kang, and 
Lin Cinch, mid un p. 422 undt:r Yii YtMg-liang) : Published in Peiping 
as folk ms; Vok ] + 1926; £ 1930; 3, 1431; 4, 1933; 5, 1933. 

Hsia Tseng-yu: Add 3 veta, 1904+ Republished as Chtwg-jyto Ku-hu Shih 
of Ancient China),, Shanghai ; Commercial Press, 1933. 

Hu Sliih, Chstng-^iiii Chc-hsiich Shih Ta-t^ing: Add Shanghai : Commer¬ 
cial Preas* hr ed„ 1919 (many bter edtiion$) + 

Hui Tung: Hsu Chitig Chieh is an abbreviation for Huang-Ch ing 
Chmg-chich Hsu-picn t on which see Bibliography of Vol. 11 under 
Po Mu TUng. 

Liu Jtt-lin: Add Peiping, 1929, Correct page reference is 171, not 17Z 
Tni Tung yuan; For edition used, see Bibliography of Vol, IL The quo¬ 
tation cited on p. 2S7 of the present volume is from churn 2. p. 91 of 
that edit ton, 

Wang Fu; Correct Chien Fu Lun to Ch*ien Fit Lun. 

Wang Ming-sheng: The fourth character of the title, inadvertently omitted}, 
should be^ 

(2} English Titles 

All titIcs of Chinese works died in Vd. [I have been translated into English, 
whereas this practice has been followed only in port in the pmtm volume. The 
following art English equivalents for some ( not alt) ut the remaining un¬ 
translated lilies: 

Sect, lu (pp. 410*416): 

1-wen Chifi- Treatise on Literature 
Li Sao— Encountering Sorrow 

Lu-shih Ch'un Chiu = Spring and Autumn of Mr. Lii 
Lun Hfiag=i Critical Essays 

Sect, lb (pp+ 4tf>4}8): 

Ch f u Tz'A; Yu jFw = The Fisherman; Yuan Yif=. The Distant Wandering 
Ch'un-chlu F&n-ht= Luxuriant Dew of the Spring and Autumn Annals 
K'ung'txu Chia-yu = The School Sayings of Confucius [not '"Sayings of 
the Cnnfucian School" [ 

Skito-tvcn Chizh 4zu — Explanation of Script and Elucidation of Characters 
Shuo Yuan — Park of Discourses 

SecL HP (pp. 419-422} 

Ch’en Chung-fan+ Chu-tzii Tung-i — A General Survey ot tlie Philosophers 
Cheng Fu-hstii, Mcngrtzfi Nicn p w - A Chronologicd Biography of 
Mencius 

Ch eng Yuan-ping, Nati-hku Chcn-chmg Chu-su-z Comment ary on rhe 
Cftudrtg-tzu 

Chia 1, Lun Shih Cheng Su = A Memorial on Timeliness in Government 
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Chiao Hsiin, Lun-yii Pu-su- A Supplementary Commentary on the 
Analects 

Chiao Hsiin, Meng-tzu Cheng-i = Correct Meaning of the Mencius 
Chu Hsi, Meng-tzu Chi-chu = Collected Commentaries on the Mencius 
Huang Pai-chia, Sung Yuan Hsueh-an = Writings of Sung and Yuan 
Philosophers. [Pai-chia’s father, Huang Tsung-hsi, was the main com¬ 
piler of this work, and it is under Huang Tsung-hsi that it is listed 
in the Bibliography of Vol. II.j 

Kang Yu-wei, Hsin-hsiieh Weighing K'ao = Study of the Classics Forged 
During the Hsin Period 

Kao Heng, Lao-tzu Cheng-l(u = Correct Commentary on the Lao-tzu 
Ku Chieh-kang, Ku Shih Pien = A Symposium on Ancient Chinese History 
Ku Yen-wu, ]ih Chih Lu = Daily Record of Knowledge 
Liu Chieh, Hung Fan Su-cheng= Survey of the Grand Norm 
Ma Hsii-lun, Chuang-tzii Nien-piao = Chronology of Chuang Tzu 
Ou-yang Hsiu, I Tung Tzu Wen = Questions by Young People on the 
Changes 

Sun I-jang, Mo-tzu Hou-yii = Further Remarks on the Mo-tzi* 

Tai Tung-yiian, Meng-tzii Tzu-i Su-cheng = General Survey of the Mean¬ 
ing of the Mencius 

Teng Kao-ching, Mo Ching Hsin-shih = A New Interpretation of the 
Mohist Canons 

Ts’ui Shih, Shih-chi Tan-yuan = Investigation of the Origins of the 
Historical Records 

Wang Chung, Hsiin-tzu Nien-piao = Chronology of Hsiin Tzu 
Wang Chung, Lao-tzu Kao-i — Study of Variants in the Lao-tzu 
Wang Kuo-wei, Han Wei Po-shih K’ao = Study of the Erudits of the 
Han and Wei Dynasties 

In addition to the foregoing, the following are the translations of a few 
other Chinese titles not listed in the Bibliography, but mentioned elsewhere 
in the text: 

p. 44: Tuan = Decisions; Hsi = Hsi Tzii = The Great Appendix; Hsiang 
= Images; Shuo Kua = Discussion of the Trigrams; Wen Yen = Words 
of the Text. 

pp. 161, 169: Chu Yun (for which read Chu Yiin) = Dominant Cycles 
p. 228: Chiu SAao = The Nine Chants; Hsien Ch’ih = The Hsien Pool, 
p. 320: Ku Fen = Solitary Indignation; Wu Tw = The Five Vermin; Nei 
Wai Chu Shuo = Inner and Outer Congeries of Sayings; Shuo Lin 
= Collected Persuasions; Shuo Nan = Difficulties in the Way of 
Persuasion. 

IV. Proper Names and Dates 

In accordance with common Chinese practice, a few persons are referred to 
in this volume by their “style,” instead of by personal name. The following 
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Iki giv« them their correct persona) names Utter the equation signs), ami 
also corrects nisspellings of other names: 

An, prince of Chiao-hsi — Ane, prince o( Chiao-hsi (p, 171) 

Che Yu-feng = Ch> Jo-shui (pp. 368, 419) \ 

Chi Tiacj±sQi'i-ttno (p. 150, twice) 

Hsieli Hsi-shen = Hsieh Chiangj|j» (p. 208) 

Kuan 1 Wu (p. 50) = Kuan Chung (cf. p. 19, etc.) 

Lu Uui-ch’iiig=Lti Hui-ch'ing (p. 180) 

Meng Chang=Mcng-ch'ang (p. 314) 

Tai Ifting-yuan = Tai Cheii^(pp* 287, 421) _ 

Wang Yang-mmg = Wang Shtm-fcn -f— (pp. 2, 4-5, 72, 281, 363) 

The Chinese characters for two nanici (not listed m the I rides,) have been 
omitted: 

Chiang Mem )X 3? (p. 225, note 1) Ls 1 ^ ^ (p. 219) 

The following titles of rulers and legendary culture heroes (for which see the 
Index) could, for the sake of greater clarity, be consistently translated as fallows; 

Fn Hsi = Subduer of Animals (pp. xv-xvi, xxwi, 317, 379) 

Shcn Nung = the Divine Farmer or Divine Hushandman (pp, xv-xvi, 
xxxvi, 138, and passim) 

Huang-ti = the Yellnw Emperor (pp. xv, xxxvi, 138, and passim) 

Ch'm Shili-huang-ti = the First Sovereign Emperor of Ch'in, or simply 
the First Emperor (pp. xviii, 10, 13, and passim) 

Wcn-ii= Emperor Wen (pp. 16,171,174) 

Wu-ii ^ F-mperor Wu (pp. xix, 17-18, 403405) 

Some names, such as Ch'un Shen, Hsin Ling, Tjtu Hsia, Tzu Kung, 
Tr.il Ssu, etc., tvuultl be better hyphenated as Ch'un-shcn, Hsin-ling, 
Tzu-hsia, Tzu-kung, Tzu-sxu, etc. 

The dates of a lew persons, given incorrectly or imprecisely in die test, are 
corrected in the following table: 

Hsieli Hvi-shen (r.c„ Hsich Chiang, see above) =995-1039 (p. 208) 
Huang Pai-ehia — born 1643 (pp. 294, 420) 

Kuo Hsiang-died a.d, 312 (pp. 198-199, 226, 236, 240, 242) 

Liu Hsiang = 79-8 bjc. (pp. 150, 412, 418) 

Liu Hxiu-ca. 46 Bjc.-a.d, 23 (pp. 16, 21. 4|2) 

Lu Chiu-yuan = 1139-93 (pp. 72, 281, .36.3) 

Teng H*i = died 501 it.c, (p, 194) 

Wang Ch'ung^- S.b. 27-ca, 100 (pp, H7, 213) 

Wang M a ng = usurped the throne ,t.u. 9-23 (p. 19) 

Wang Yang-mi ng (i.e., Wang Shuu-jcn, see above) = 1472-1529 (pp, 2, 4-5, 
72, 281, .363) 
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TKr following table slightly corrects the chronology of a few dynasties in 
accordant with the dares used in Vol t II: 

Former Han = 206 hAshJL 24 {p« 280) 

Chin = 265 419 (pp, 1 K 6,19, 133, 219, 244) 

Ming ^ 1368 1643 (pp. 1. 244) 

Chlng^ 1644 1911 (pp. l f 76) 

Rather than speak nf 776 h.c. ns the first authentic date in Chinese his 
tory (p|J- nv-xvi s xsxvi), it would be better rn say thne nil systems of 
chronology u^rec jIlct 841 u.u. 

V. Other Revisions and Additions 

L or Is,-line or lines; n.=r note; para.=paragraph; set*,—section; boL.— 
huTtoni, 3'or rs rim pic, but, 1, 3—third line from bottom ol page (not counting 
footnotes). Items prefixed by asterisk> arc those lor which die corrections are 
factually important. 

p. 3 P hot, 1.7: have we mentioned = we have mentioned 

p- 4 t para. I, but. I. 4: than nf the West = than that nf the West 

15, middle: bonks of poetry of Oder [Le^ the Shi A Cking\\ 

books of history -Boq^ of History [Le. p the Shu Ching] 

*P< 17p middle: the Marquis Wei Ch n i and Wu An = the Marquises of 
Wci'ch't and of Wu an 
p. ]% sect. 5 n 1, 5: cririchj =critical 
p. 29, hot. 1. 10: Wu Nii = Wu Nii 
p* 42, but 1, 5: historians = officials 
p. 47 p L 3: common people = people in general 

p. 49, hot. Is. 14 13: for bringing culture to large masses of people-who 
popularized Them 

p. 53, hoi. t. 13: whether certain three disciples-whether a certain three 
disciples 

*p. 54, Is. 54 j: Since Heaven is nut yet ready to destroy this cause of truth 
= Since Heaven has not ycL destroyed this culture [Cf. pp B 5G T 58, 
where the same passage is quoted.) 
p. 5S, hoi. 1. 4: on th - on the 

pp H til, bclnw, and 62, above: Cheng^ Ch eng; T&o fcFxi _ TW Wu [three 
occurrences of each] 
p. 69, n. 2: Lucius= Lucius 
p, 72 p 1. 17: owi I selves = own selves 
p. 74, middle para., 1. 1: it self ^itself 

p. 78, hot. k 7: were not descended from the House of Chou = were 
descended from the Hsia 
p. &5 P bot- 1* 3: common people = people 
p. ^ L 12: she^se 

p. 91 T Is. 14-15: A Itcrnativdy= alternately 
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# p. 114, 1. 11: Ila = Ilia 

*P- 119, sect. 4, Is. 3-4: But why should such a government function? How 
is it possible? = But how ought such a government to function? How 
is it possible for it to do so? 

*p. 120, 1.17: lb, 6=Ib, 5 
p. 121, 1. 13: or of a spring = or a spring 
p. 129, bot. 1. 19: passes through = passes 
p. 146, Is. 21-22: delete “and is subjective, or internal.” 
p. 146, bot. 1. 13: ch'ang = chang 

# p. 162, middle: each one follows that one which it cannot overcome = 
each one follows that one by which it cannot be overcome 
p. 163, bot. Is. 6-5 and 2: crooked and straight = crooked or straight 
p. 170, bot. 1. 5: (school of) = (schools of) 
p. 174, bot. Is. 2-1: the dynasty = a dynasty 
p. 176, bot. 1. 13: the the people = the people 
p. 177, bot. 1. 9: appelation = appellation 

# p. 178, para. 4, Is. 4-5: Of the invariable Non-being, we wish to see its 
secret essences. Of the invariable Being, = Therefore through the in¬ 
variable Non-being, we wish to see its {Taos) secret essences. Through 
the invariable Being, 

# p. 181, bot. 1.9: (ch. 74) = (ch. 79) 

# p. 186, bot. 1. 11: (ch. 39) = (ch. 75) 
p. 199, 1. 18: speak of ocean = speak of the ocean 
p. 215, n. 2: Chen-shing = Chen-ching 

# p. 223, sect. 2, Is. 7-9: How can it be so low ? = Where can it be lower 
than this?; How can it be still lower = Where can it be still lower?; 
How can it be even lower? = And where even lower? 
p. 231, para. 2, bot. 1. 3: would all be unable = are all unable 
p. 237, Is. 8-9: child and a mature man = child or a mature man 
# p. 241, bot. 1. 4: ‘I have abandoned my body,’ said Yen Hui, ‘and dis¬ 
carded = ‘My limbs are nerveless and my intelligence is dimmed,’ said 
Yen Hui. ‘I have abandoned my body and discarded 
# p. 246, Is. 5-6: The words translated “the Five Princes” are quite pos¬ 
sibly a proper name, in which case the phrase, “followers of the Five 
Princes,” should be translated “followers of Wu Hou” 

•p. 250, Is. 6-7: is beneficial = is for what is beneficial; is harmful = is 
for what is harmful 

p. 252, 1. 4: the qualities = all the qualities 

•p. 256, bot. 1. 16: are each separate kinds, and can respond = are the same 
in that they can respond 

p. 259, middle: comparison (pi) = comparison (p'i) 

# p. 263, Is. 14, 17-18, 24-25, and bot. 1. 4; also p. 264, bot. 1. 17: part and 
whole relationship = corporeal relationship 
p. 267,1. 9: arc *multiplc=arc a ‘multiple 
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•p. 273, Is. 19-21: Hup and Tsang are nm proper names, bui mean bonds- 
man" and "bondswoman" (i,e., malt and female slave) respectively. 
Hence the text should read: “A bondsman (h»o) is a man. To luve 
a bondsman is to love a man. A bondswoman (ttimg) is a man (*■*-, a 
person). To love a bondswoman is lu love a man, etc. __ 

■p, 279. Is. 13-14: Hsiin Ch'ing lost his Lan-ling position = H«un Ch mg 
lost his position, whereupon ht remained a resident of Lan- ing 
p. 283, bot, Is. 5-4: nature of a thousand = natures of a thousand; begin¬ 
ning of Heaven = beginnings of Heaven 
n. 285. 1. 19: and to desire = and yet to desire 

p. 287, middle para., and l. 1 of next para.: man un the streets man m 

p. 291, hoi 1. of middle para.: What docs not allow that to harm this = 
What dues not allow one thing to harm another 
*P 294. middle: erect* artificialities, like a boat that cuts through the 
water recreates artificialities, just as a boat creates waves through its 
movement. 

p. 2%, bot. 1. 3: Because = In the fact that 

i). 308, lower para.. Is. 1-2: Propositions are that which combine tnr names 
of several actualities m order to express one idea= Propositions are 
the combination of names of different actualities wherewith to dis¬ 
cuss one idea |Cf. middle of same page, where this is quoted.] 

•p, 313, hen, 1.4 : 543 n.c, = 536 b,c. 

*p, 314, n. 1: pp. 558 and 732= pp. 609 and 732 
p. 315, Is. 12-H; discrimination = particularism |lwo occurrences] 
p. Jlfi, sed. 2.1. 3: changes to the old orders changes in the old order 
p. 331.1. 6: is concerned in something he is especially proficient in = has 
that in which he is especially proficient 
n, 331, bot. I. 14: free and spontaneous = self 

p. 332 , boc. Is. H-13: manifestation of rewards = manifestations of rewards 
[i. 338, bot. I. 16: not coming up tna falling short 
p. 339, bot. 1. 13: differentiated = distinguished 
p. 341, S. 5: Because they ^ Because these 

p. 341,1. 15: feel resentment and revolt = arc resentful and rebellious 
m. 354.1*. 7-8: with a benignity = benignly 
p. 360, bot. I. 2 Institute filial piety = '“Institute filial piety 
p. 361, n. 1J, 1: scnuree = source 

p 3*2, bot. Is, 16-15: became complete - - ■ being complete = became ex¬ 
tended_being exrendcd 

P_ 3*3 ( p ar3 . 1, boL I. 2: that later scholars - than later scholars 
p. 364, middle: without knowing to stop = without knowing where to 
stop 

p, 364, bot. Is. 4-3, and p. 365, Is. 3 and 20: empire = the world [four oc¬ 
currences] 
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p T 368, L Hi not confused =xunconfused 
p, 378 h hot. I. 1 : Delete ''iind Sun Yataen" 
p, 379, hoc. 1,6' io substitute = lu substitute fur 
•p, 382^ bor 1, If): w*H*d and rain = wood and wind 
p. 391, bor. I. If): offer mankind with ways-offer mankind ways 
p. 391, but. L 17: He also point* out=He further points out 
p. 392, middle: he will be as safe if bound co a==?be will be as safe as if 
[jound to a 

*p. 397, para. 3: therefore fire is bright externally . * , therefore water is 
bright internally = therefore the fire of the sun is bright externally . .. 
therefore the water of the moon is bright internnlly 
•p, 397, para. 4: Hence the furred and feathered classes of creatures* and 
thotse that fly and walk* pertain to yang; while the armored, scaled 
and hibernating classes of creatures pertain to yin = The furred and 
feathered classes of creatures arc those that fly and walk, and there¬ 
fore pertain to yung\ while the armored and sealed creatures arc chose 
that hibernate, anti therefore pertain to yin 
p. 405, S. 15: Gh’tin Cl/ui = Cbhm Chiu 

p. 440,2nd column, nexMo-hbL entry: unbending mind = unbearing mind 
p, 450, entry under TV* 1. 2 : 226 = 227 

p, 453 t entry under “war, opposition to, of Mencius' 1 : 195-95 6, 195 
pH 455: the first character in yfi thing 15 incorrect (cE p r 262); the charac¬ 
ter for yuan (analogy) is incorrect (see under analogy) 

VL FUNG YU LAN'S SUPPLEMENT TO 
A HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 1 

This Supplement is a reprint of several articles, some of which it may 
be useful to summarize here. Two are in English/ the remainder in 
Chinese. Among the latter, that entitled ‘The Philosophy of History of 
the Chin and Han Dynasties" deals with the theories of history asso¬ 
ciated with the Five Element Three Sequences, and Three Ages/ 

All three of these theories, the anchor points out, agree on the following 
points; (1) History is hoc static, bin ever moves through a determined 
sequence of epochs or phases. (2) This movement docs not imply divine 
purpose, but is the result of non-spiritual forces. (3) The changes gen- 
cm red by if Ho nor occur in piecemeal fashion, but are Integra red; ihar is 
to say* they affecr rite institutions of each successive epoch in their totality. 
(4) History h always right; that is to say, the institutions of each epoch 

1 CAtaftf-Jflo Cht-h/sith t't* (ShinpthJL: Omnia™! l ] re^, The fdWiAft 

iti'jrum-nn will lie mi nr nmmi^ful if rrjil jitcr the rejdlnj; «jf the ni.un ItvLl uf thu vulmne, 

■ A brief paper. "Philartphy in Onuempnrary Chirm" fonjiiullv reart before the Fjghlh 
fliihKrrw nf IninhJiHijiJil fMliisupby, Prapje. -mil the krfinfej "Why Chin* Nw 

Science" (originally pubfnbcd in fn/miar/W fvurnal Eihir j h Vol 32* ws, 3, April. I?22). 
- 1 Her e r-.|minrly rhe prewrnt volume, pp. 159 If., iftd Wil CL chap, 2 h udL II I?.. 
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are inevitable and fitting for that epoch. (5) The Five Element and Three 
Sequence theories are both cyclical, whereas that of the Three Ages is 
evolutionary or progressive. All three, however, agree that the process of 
history is dialectical; that is, that whatever happens in one epoch is in¬ 
evitably the result of what happened in the preceding epoch. (6) Under¬ 
lying these changes, however, there are certain cultural values that re¬ 
main unchanged and eternally valid, without which human society could 
not exist. In discussing these six common concepts, the author points out 
that several are reminiscent of Western materialistic philosophies of his¬ 
tory, notably Marxism. 

Most of the Supplement, however, is devoted to three articles in which 
the author presents his theory of the origin of the six major schools of 
ancient Chinese thought: Confucian, Mohist, Names (or Dialectician), 
Legalist, Yin-yang, and Taoist. All these schools, he believes, arose out of 
the disintegration of the old fixed feudal society that characterized the 
latter centuries of the Chou period. Many men, as the result of this dis- 
integration, lost their hereditary positions in the various states, and thus 
were obliged to become professional educators, politicians, military ex¬ 
perts, and the like, who offered their specialized skills to anyone who 
would support them. The result was that education, formerly almost en¬ 
tirely restricted to men attached to specific public offices, became broad¬ 
ened to reach a wider circle. Confucius is the first man of this sort known 
to have spent part of his life as a “private” teacher rather than a public 
official. 4 

More specifically, the six major schools originated as follows: 

(1) Confucian school : This arose from the ju or literati (see the present 
volume, p. 48) who were specialists in the rituals or li that played such an 
important part in the lives of the aristocracy. The result is that Confu¬ 
cianism became the rationalized expression of upper-class morality. This 
explains its emphasis on correct ritualistic behavior, on such cultural ac¬ 
tivities as music, on a graded love (stemming from the familial relation¬ 
ships of the strongly hierarchical feudal society of Chou times), and on 
the ruler as a moral example to his people. The author devotes consid¬ 
erable space to refuting the alternative theory of Hu Shih, according to 
which the ju were the descendants-cultured but politically impotent-of 
the people of the earlier Shang dynasty. 

(2) Mohist school: This arose from men who had specialized in the 
military arts. Though, like the ju, these professional warriors had orig¬ 
inally belonged to the aristocracy, they in late Chou times were increat 
mg^ recruited from the lower classes, becoming known as the hsieh or 

knights (on whom see this volume, pp. 83-84). Thus the Mohist phi- 


4 See also Fun* Yu-lan. A Short History of Chinese Philosophy edited hv n nil 
(New York: Macmillan 1948) chap. 3, where the author indicates wherein his theory 

(ca 46 b2a a ,heor > ' >r ‘« inall > danced by L.u Hsln 
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kisupby which arose from this group was a rationalized expression of 
tlic ethics of the lower classes in general, and of the professional military 
class io particular. This appears in the Mohisr doctrine of universal and 
egalitarian love (stemming from the “share-and-share alike" psychology 
of the professional hsith), in its docirinc of Agreement with the Superior 
(characteristic of military groups the world river* and exemplified m its 
own closely knit organization), in its unsophisticated belief in spirits 
(contrasting with the upper-class skepliLism cif the Con hid anists on the 
subject), in its utilitarianism and insistence upon simplicity of living* and 
in its opposition to the ceremonials and music uf the Confucianism 

On one important point, however, the Mohists differed sharply from 
the ordinary hsich y Fur whereas the latter were bravos willing to fight for 
anyone who would employ them, rhe former preached universal love and 
condemned all warfare save that waged in self-defence. This is why nine 
chapters in the Mo-ten an: devoted to the techniques of defensive war, 
including the building of instruments for resisting the siege of cities which 
in turn explains the interest uf the Later Mohists in mathematics and 
physics. When, the Mohists finally disappeared as an organized school* it 
was because their bwejr<bss ethics were far less palatable tn the ruling 
group than were chose of the Canine i an ists. Traces of somewhat similar 
ideas, however, have survived among the members uf Chinese secret so¬ 
cieties uf later rime** as well as among such groups uf Robin Hood-like 
bandits as those portrayed in rhe famous novel. Shut Hu Chmin (AH Men 
Are Brothers). 

(3) School of Names: This originated from men who had specialized 
in the art of debate, and who used their ralencs on behalf of clients en¬ 
gaged in lawsuits. Through their tricks of sophistry, we are told, they 
werc able to turn right into wrong, and wrung into right. A famous early 
“lawyer" of this sort is Teng H$i (died 501 b.u.), who* though himself 
earlier than rhe actual School of Names, has become linked to it in later 
times (see this volume, pp B 191-195). 

(4) Legalist school: This originated from mrn who were professional 
politicians, dedicated tea the creating of a strong and centralized ma¬ 
chinery of state for the rulers they served. As active statesmen themselves, 
their approach to politics was more direct and practical than that of any 
of the other schools. Hence it is wrong, despite iheir title, to regard them 
as primarily jurists, since they used law as only one of several practical 
techniques for achieving their purpose- The statesman Kuan Chung (died 
h45 bx>), though living prior to the Legalist school, tame to be regarded 
as a Legalist, owing to his achievements in the field of practical states¬ 
manship. 

(5) Yin-yang school: This, ns pointed out in the present volume (p. 
159), originated from men who had specialized in such occult arts as 
astrology and divination. The fact that the activities of this group were 
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in some ways analogous to those of the ritualists tram which the Con 
fudan school originated, helps explain, perhaps, the synthesis of the two 
schools that took place during the Han dynasty. 

(6) Titoht jehool: This, as put tiled out in ihc present volume (pp, 133 
££]h originated from educated men who, unlike those of the other schools^ 
frier! to escape the disorders of lheir day by retiring into the world of 
nature. Among such meet* living amid natural surroundings, there grad¬ 
ually developed the concept of Tuo as the eternal Way of Nature which 
all men should follow, and the consequent distrust of all human instil u- 
lions as perveitai of the natural order, 







Chart of Traditional Chinese History until Confucius’ 


The Five Emperors : 

FuHsi 

Shea Nung, the Divine Farmer 
Huang-ti, the Yellow Emperor 
Shao Hao 
Chuan Hsii 

Yao (2357 P-2256 ? b.c.) 

Shun (2255 P-2206 ?) 

The Three Dynasties {San tai H ft, Hsia, Shang, Chou): 

1— Hsia dynasty (2205 P-1766 ?) : 

Yu (2205 P-2198 ?) 

Chieh (1818 P-1766 ?) 

2— Shang or Yin dynasty (1766 P-1123 ?) : 

T’ang (1783 P-1754 ?) 

Chou (1154 P-1123 ?) 

3— Chou dynasty (1122 P-256 b.c.”} : 

King Wen (1184P-1135?) 

King Wu (1134P-1116?) 

Duke of Chou is regent to young king following King Wu. 
Sun eclipse of 776 b.c., the first authentic recorded date. 

Ch’un Ch’iu or * Spring and Autumn * period (722-481) 

Duke Huan of Ch’i (685-643) is first Pa (feudal Leader). 
Confucius (551-479) 


' For the chronology from Confucius onward, see the more detailed Chronological 
Table of the Philosophers, pp. 408-409. 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

There are three questions that must often occur to all persons 
interested in the history of Chinese thought. First, what is the 
nature of Chinese philosophy, and what contribution has it to make 
to the world ? Secondly, is it true, as is often said, that Chinese 
philosophy lacks system ? And thirdly, is it true that there is no 
such thing as growth in Chinese philosophy ? 

The first of these questions can best be answered by briefly 
comparing Chinese with western philosophy. If we examine the 
problems studied by what, in China, during the Wei (a.d. 220-265) 
and Chin (265-420) dynasties, was called the * learning of the mystery* 
(Julian hsiieh ffk ) ; by what during the Sung (a.d. 960-1279) and 
Ming (1368-1644) dynasties was called the ‘learning of the truth* 
(too hsiieh ; and by what during the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912) 

was called the ‘ learning of the principles * (/ // chih hsiieh Bg J^), 
we find that these problems resemble to a considerable degree those 
of western philosophy. 

In the West, philosophy has been conveniently divided into 
such divisions as metaphysics, ethics, epistemology, logic, etc. . And 
likewise in China already in the fifth century b.c., we find reference 
being made to the discourse of Confucius on ‘human nature and the 
ways of Heaven * (Lun Yii , V, 12). Thus already in this quotation 
there are mentioned two of the divisions of western philosophic 
thought: ‘ human nature * corresponds roughly to ethics, and the 
* ways of Heaven * to metaphysics. As for the other divisions, such 
as logic and epistemology, they in China have been touched on 
only by the thinkers of the Period of the Philosophers (extending 
from Confucius to about 100 b.c.), and have been neglected by later 
Chinese thinkers (for example, those of the Sung and Ming periods). 
In one way, to be sure, this later philosophy can be said to have 
developed a methodology, when it discussed what it called ‘ the 
method of conducting study.* This method, however, was not 
primarily for the seeking of knowledge, but rather for self-cultivation; 
it was not for the search of truth, but for the search of good. 

Chinese philosophy, then, as far as regards methodology in 
the western sense, holds a humble position when compared with the 
philosophy of the West or of India. This arises more from the 
fact that the Chinese have paid little attention to methodology, than 
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from Their Incapacity to develop It. Chinese philosophers For the 
niust pare have nor regarded knowledge as something valuable in 
Iisctt, and so have not sought knowledge for the sake of knowledge: 
and even in the case ot knowledge of a practical sort that might have 
a direct bearing upon human happiness, Chinese philosophers have 
f Jj. ?° ®ppl? this knowledge to actual conduct that would 
had directly to this happiness, rather than to hold what thev considered 
to be empty discussions about it. For this reason the Chinese have 
not regarded the writing of books purely to establish doctrines, 

£ If V?* 1 of d]C hl S h «t importance. Most Chinese phiJo 
sophic schools have taught the way of what is called the f Imi er Sage 

Urn,?” li^ nS ;r r u 1C i nn " Sa ? e is a who ha s established 

thc Outer King h one who has accomplished 
great deeds m the world. The highest ideal for a man is at once to 
possess the Virtue of a Sage and the accomplishment of a ruler and 

PHiS^hc'wlig! 5 w a s ^ k “ 8 ' “ what Phto «=™ th. 

In China, therefore, it was only when a Sage had failed to 

K,?™ " f a , mI ? r (° r at feast of an official), in which he 

A , principles into practice, that he turned to the writing 

SL3L“ * I* doerrines ; and hew to 

last course was looked upon by Chinese philosophers as one to be 
oUowed only when no other alternative ofTetei For this reason 

written rC in°T P rT t "i e ^ V “ Chinese philosophical literature 

written in a complete form and offering 3 unified presentation ■ 

h K S g<,n - Crai r' bccn diat thc philosopher himself, or his 
AsapK have s.mply grouped together a scries of miscelCeoS 
writings Into an unconneaed whole. Because of this fact even 
though the doctnnes of a Chinese philosopher may in themselves 

S JUSUhablc > Thc arijumenrs used to Support' them often fall 

short because they are too simple or disconnected.- 

ra#n ” 6 philosophy, in short, has always laid stress upon what 
man is (ce., his moraJ qualities), rather thin what he hasfi/hk 

r'w^e'". « ™« i* • Sage, hereof 

rZlt 'rJ he l i com Pfetely lacking in intellectual knowledge* 

r **■ “■* ffi— '2.3 

ledtfc or hk “SMfesS of the extent of his know 

J g t ^ mnds ^ ffcrs *om nine pounds of gold in weight. 

Of thc 7 btlrtft *f mched *“> on Stops of bamboo. 

M* U possible- ZT* »“% made M brief and 

*1* #jk of writing had KT, *£?mppMedly in vv. 105. 
elbpddty of the hcl ** » “«•» ** <** 
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whereas the quality of the gold remains in both cases the same. The 
quality of gold pertains to the 4 what it is 5 aspect of things, whereas 
its amount pertains to the side of 4 what it has/ Chinese thinkers 
stress 4 what it is/ and not 4 what it has/ and so have not greatly . 
emphasized pure knowledge. This is one reason why China has had 
only the beginnings of science, and has lacked a properly developed 
system of science , 1 2 

Epistemology has likewise not formed an important part of 
Chinese philosophy, not only because Chinese philosophy has not 
cared to pursue knowledge purely for its own sake, but also because 
it does not demarcate clearly the distinction between the individual 
and the universe* A very important feature of modem western 
history has been the consciousness by the ego of itself* Once it has 
consciousness of itself, the world immediately becomes separated 
into two: the ego and the non-ego, or what is subjective and what 
is objective* From this division arises the problem of how the 
subjective ego can have knowledge of the objective non-ego, and 
from this arises the great emphasis which western philosophy 
has laid upon epistemology. In Chinese thought, however, there 
has been no clear consciousness by the ego of itself, and so there has 
been equally little attention paid to the division between the ego 
and the non-ego; therefore epistemology has likewise not become a 
major problem/ 

Logic is a requirement for dialectic discussion, and hence since 
most schools of Chinese philosophy have not striven greatly to 
establish arguments to support their doctrines, there have been few 
men, aside from those of the School of Names, who have been in¬ 
terested in examining the processes and methods of thinking ; and 
this school, unfortunately, had but a fleeting existence. Hence 
logic, like epistemology, has failed to be developed in China. 

Chinese philosophy also, because of its special stress on human 
affairs, has not put equal emphasis on metaphysics. In all of the 
divisions of philosophy which have we mentioned, western philosophy 
has made great developments, whereas this has not been the case 
with all of them in China* Chinese philosophy, on the other hand, 
because of its emphasis upon the way of the 4 Inner Sage/ has delved 
deeply into the methods of self-cultivation, that is, what it calls 4 the 
method of conducting study/ And in this respect China truly has 
a great contribution to offer. 


1 Cf my * Why China ha$ no science,' in the International Journal of Ethics y Vol. 32, 
No. 3. 

2 It is true that certain schools of Buddhism have in China delved quite deeply into 
the problem of the ego and the non-ego. These schools represent primarily Indian 
rather than Chinese thought, however, and hence have failed, in their original form at least, 
to become an integral part of the main current of Chinese thought, which has continued 
for the most part to pay little attention to the problems arising from the recognition of 
the distinction between ego and non-ego.—Tft. 
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The above already partially' answers the second of Our three 
questions: Is it true tliat Chinese philosophy lacks system ? As 
far as the prtTtntaikn of ideas is concerned, it is certainly true that 
there are comparatively few Chinese philosophical works that display 



system may be divided into two categories, the formal and the real, 
which have no necessity connection with one another. It may be 
admitted that Chinese philosophy lacks forma! system; but if one 
were to say that it therefore lacks any real system, meaning thu there 
is no organic unity of ideas to be found in Chinese philosophy, it 
would be equivalent to Saying tliat Chinese philosophy is not philo¬ 
sophy, and that China has no philosophy. The earlier Greek philo¬ 
sophy also Jacked formal system. Thus Socrates wrote no books 
him sell, Plato used the dialogue form in his writings, and it was 
not until Aristotle that a clear and ordered exposition was given on 
every problem. Hence if we judge from the point of view of formal 
presentation, Aristotle’s philosophy is comparatively systematic, 
yec in so far as the actual content of the philosophy is concerned, 
Plato’s philosophy is equally systematic. According to what has 
just been said, philosophy in order to be philosophy, must have nol 
system, and although Chinese philosophy, formally speaking, is less 
systematic than of the West, in its actual concent it has just as much 
system as docs western philosophy. This hdng so, the important 
duty of the historian of philosophy is to find within a phiiusuphy 
that lacks formal system, its underlying real system. 

This search for the real system underlying any philosophy leads 
us to the third of our questions : Is it true that there is no such 
thing as progressive growth in Chinese philosophy ? When we study 
history, we see that social organization tends to move from the less 
complex to the more complex, and knowledge from the less distinct 
to the more distinct. Men of later times base themselves on the 
experience of earlier men, and thus can utilize all that has happened 
before them. For this reason the movement of history is one of 
progress, a tendency which we can also perceive at work when w 
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conclude that the audits have contributed all and the modems 
nothing. Actually, however, when we think chat such men as Tong 
Chuflg-shu and Wang Yang-ming arc not merely commentators., 
and that their philosophic works represent their own philosophy 
and not that preceding them, the progressive growth of Chinese 
philosophy becomes apparent. 

Some persons say that the ideas of such men as Tung Giuiig-shti 
and Wang Yang-ming are already co be found in germ in earlier 
Confudan writings. Hence, they reason, since these ideas are 
merely further developments made by these men, how can they 
be accepted as forming a philosophy of tfatir own ? What new 
contribution can they make? Even granted, however, that the 
philosophies of these two men axe mere developments of earlier 
thought, we cannot regard them iighdy* For development means 
progress* When the child grows into the mature man, the adult 
merely develops the capacities already inherent in the child ; and 
when the chicken's egg becomes the chicken, the chicken merely 
develops the capacities already inherent in the egg. Yet how can 
we, on the basis of this fact* conclude that the child is therefore: the 
aduh, and the cliicken egg is the chicken? One might point our 
that, using Aristode’s icrminology, a great difference exists between 
potentiality and actuality* Movement from such potentiality toward 
actuality constitutes progress. If we wish to see the progressive 
growth of Chinese philosophy, wc must first relegate the material 
of cacti period to that period, and the doctrines of each man too that 
man. Once this has been done, the true aapeet of the philosophy 
of each school becomes evident, and the growth of Chinese philosophy 
also becomes manifest. 

Former scholars of Chinese civilization have either not known 
how to separate genuine ancient writings from forgeries* or 
when they did, they have considered such forgeries to lack 
any value. This, too, has been otic cause for the apparent lack of 
growth in Chinese philosophy. We historians of Chinese philosophy 
maintain that such a distinction between false and genuine writings 
must be made, because only after this has been done can the true 
aspect of the thought of each period be made evident. If we are 
merely studying philosophy, and not the history of philosophy, we 
need only trouble ourselves about whether or not the doctrines 
appealing in a certain work arc valuable In themselves, arid need not 
bother about discovering to what man and period they actually 
belong. The mere fact that a book is a forgery* does not, in such 
a case* destroy that book's value, provided that the ideas k expresses 
have value in themselves. Nor does the mere genuineness of a book 
make that book valuable, if what it says is in itself of no value. 

Even from the viewpoint of the historian of philosophy, how¬ 
ever, a forgery may have value. For though it cannot be used ro 
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represent the thought of the period to which it has been falsely 
attributed, yet it remains as the thought of the period when it was 
actually produced, and so can be utilized as material for the philosophic 
history of that period. The chapter in the Ueh-t^u, for example, 
which supposedly describes the doctrines of Yang Chu (who lived 
probably in the fourth century b.c.), does not, as a matter of fact, 
represent his true doctrines ; and yet it remains a systematic exposition 
of a much later current of thought existing during the Wei (a.d. 
220-265) and Chin (265-420) dynasties, thus becoming excellent 
material for the study of the philosophy of these dynasties. There¬ 
fore to say that this chapter is a forgery does not destroy its value, 
but merely necessitates moving its period to a later time. And the 
necessity for thus shifting it consists only in the desire to make written 
history accord with actual history, that is, to gain the truth. 


CHAPTER n 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
PHILOSOPHERS 

1 —Beginnings of the Period 

It was not until the Chou dynasty (1122 P-256 b.c.) that the 
civilization of China assumed a definite pattern. Confucius has 
said : “ Chou had the advantage of surveying the two preceding 

dynasties. How replete is its culture! I follow Chou ” (JLun Yii, 
III, 14). In his mind, the Chou literature and institutions could, 
indeed, serve to “ transmit the spirit of the Sages of the past, and 
open the way to scholars to come.” Confucius, in fact, as we know 
from the Luu Yu, strove his entire life to perpetuate the achievements 
of King Wen and the Duke of Chou, two of the Chou dynasty 
founders.' 

While material is not lacking from which we may study the 
culture, literature and institutions of the early Chou, yet up to the 
time of Confucius (551-479 b.c.) there appears to have been no 
one who composed any sort of literary work in a private capacity, 
that is to say, who wrote books under his own name expressing his 
own opinions, in contradistinction to authorship of historical works 
or other writings directly connected with official position. 1 The 
historian, Chang Hsiieh-ch’eng (1738-1801) points this out as 
follows: 

“ During the early period there were no instances of the (private) 
writing of books. The officials and teachers preserved the literary 
records, and the historians made record of the passage of events. 
The purpose of written words was already sufficiently fulfilled if by 
their means the various officials might govern, and the common 

people be kept under surveillance. It was only when the times 

were out of joint that teachers and scholars set up their (own private) 
teachings, and it was in so doing that our Master (i.e., Confucius) 
was superior to (the legendary Emperors) Yao and Shun.” * * 

Save for the tendency in this quotation to idealize the past, these 
words seem close to the truth. China’s ancient period was essentially 

' Cf. ch. 4, sect. 2, pp. 54 f. 

1 The books traditionally ascribed to non-official writers living prior to Confucius 
are all later forgeries, and the Too Tt Ching , supposedly written by Lao Tzu before the 
time of Confucius, is also much later. Cf. ch. o, sect. 1, pp. 170-172. 

* Cf. W'tn-shih T’/mg-i, Sh:h-ch:ao section,pt. I, in the Chang-sh'h l-:hu,chiian 1, p. 23. 
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one of aristocratic rule, in which those who held political power 
were, at the same time, the possessors of material wealth and held 
a monopoly on education. In other words, the political and economic 
hierarchy, and the hierarchy of learning, coincided, so that between 
officials and scholars there was no real distinction. This ruling 
nobility, occupied as it was with political matters, had little time 
left for the writing of books ; while because it held the political 
authority, it could directly express its ideals, when these existed, in 
concrete action, out of which could later be formulated the texts 
used in government instruction. There was, then, no real need for 
literary writings (i.e., those unconnected with the government 
administration). Such writing was regarded as something to be done 
only when there remained no other alternative of action. This is an 
attitude that has been characteristic of many of the philosophic schools 
of China. 

Philosophy, however, if it is to be the systematic manifestation 
of thought, must necessarily find expression in the writings of private 
individuals. Prior, to Confucius there were no such writings, and 
we, to-day, cannot know whether or not any kind of systematic philo¬ 
sophy actually did exist. Although Confucius himself did not compose 
any literary works, there was a period during his life when he neither 
held office nor engaged in any other activity, but devoted himself 
exclusively to the exposition of his teachings. To-day, there is nothing 
exceptional in such conduct, but at that early time it was truly an 
unheard of precedent. Confucius, furthermore, according to what 
his disciples have recorded of him, was the first to develop a true 
system of thought.* In these respects, then, he certainly occupies 
a pioneer’s position in the history of Chinese philosophy, and hence 
the fact that later generations have honored him as The Teacher, 
although perhaps not entirely justified, was also not wholly un¬ 
reasonable. Confucius is, therefore, the first individual to be studied 
in this history of Chinese philosophy, because prior to him there 
existed, in all probability, no system of thought worthy of being 
called philosophy. 

2—Causes for the Development of Philosophy 

DURING THE PERIOD 

Among the subdivisions in the history of Chinese philosophy, 
that of the Period of the Philosophers occupies a primary position, 
whether it be in the number of its schools, the variety of problems 
discussed by these, its broad scope, penetrating interest of investiga¬ 
tions, or dynamic richness of its manifestations. Special causes must 


* What have been considered as the writings of private individuals prior to the 
Warring States period (403-221 b.c.) need not necessarily have been written by these 
individuals themselves. Cf. sect. 5, pp. 19-20. 
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have existed tci give it such unique qualities, and these will be taken 
ap later/ 

In Chinese history, the age extending from the Qi'un Ch* *ii3 
perifjd (722-481 *,c.) down to the beginning of the Han dynasty 
(206 E.c.— a.d. 220) is one of general emancipation, in which political 
institutions, social organizations *nd economic structure all undergo 
fundamental changes. The early Chou dynasty had been a time of 
rule by a feudal aristocracy, under which each of die feudal states 
was either a lief created by the Royal House of Chou* or a state 
that had already existed before the Chou, The minister* and great 
officers within these states were also all members of die ruling houses* 
and held their offices in hereditary perpetuity, whereas the common 
people were denied all share in die political power. The Tsq Cfivan* 
under ihc year 533 h + c*, states: "As the days have their divisions 
in periods of ten each, so men have their ten ranks. It is by these 
that inferiors serve their superiors, and that superiors perform their 
duties to the spirits. Therefore the king has the ruler (of each feudal 
state) as his subject; the ruler* have the great prefects as their subjects ; 
the prefects have their officers; the officers have their subalterns; 
the subalterns have their multitude of petty officers ; the petty officers 
have their assistant* ; the assistants have their employees m v the employees 
have their menials. For the menials there arc helpers, for the horses 
there are grooms, and for the cattle there are cow herds. And thus 
there is pro vision for alt things'' (p, 616)* With a government 
thus maintained by a feudal aristocracy holding hereditary offices 
and fiefej it was inevitable that the social orgaruzadon should also be 
based on an elaborately graded hierarchy. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Warring States period 
(403-221 B + c f ), however, was the gradual collapse of the feudal 
system* resulting in marked changes in the earlier rigid social system. 
This phenomenon was marked, on the one hand, by the rise during 
the Warring States period of many men, of comparatively lowly 
origin, to positions of great political importance; while on the other 


1 Dr. Hu Shlli, in dhnusing the ifrtu3i of the period pripr to Lao Trt and Coafiichis, 
come* to ihc conclusion ihai ac that tIeqc fcl the ^ovemmrn t waa cspeddly ebuk and un- 
enlLahtLLnied, fotclrt y wu* imperially disordered* poverty and Wcllth especially un- 

*3™% distributed, and the life of the people u-it* rjcremely bitter. With the eristcocs 
Of such condbi-Tttf, it vh> natural that ibeu should have produced reaction* of thought 
Of many kinds. w Cf. h U Chtdtg-kiMi Chp-Arurh Shift To-k^ng, p_ -42. But there has birdly 
been ft dynasty in China r % husorr wtefi auth condition^ have Dot to some riirrst been 
present. Hpncc while not without bearing upon the appearance of the indent 
philosophy,, they Cannot, In thcmidlvs, beheld sufficiently to nrwurn for it* unique 
qtttJluc*, Lian^ Qn-ch'ao (1H7MQ29J has already pointed thi* Out. but tlm factors 
which be in hi* turn bold* to be of special impoccmpc, also cabled during liter aftes, 
fiU’Hl so are hJoc wife blSurEkien: explanations. m Ihemadves, Cf IJaitg Jnr A-jtng Hffrfbihu 
CM. pp.^ 11 and 16 of the lint collection. 

J A detailed hlaloiy* a-dtftfi probably during the third Cm tiny G.C., vfiich cowfl the 
same period » P and greatly elaborate* Ubd^ the brief chronicle* found in lire CA'm Qtm 
history from which ux Ch r mi Ch'iu period dcrira in name,—Ts. 
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it was marked by the fad from power of many of the former ruling 
families. This movement reached a d l mas in 221 b>c,, when Ch'in 
Shih-hujmg succeeded in unifying all China under the rule of the 
House of Ch*in s and dealt feudalism a decisive blow by relegating 
the royal families of all states except that of Ch l m to the level of 
the common people- 

During the several years of civil warfare following the death 
of Chin Shih'htJMg in 210, it is true, several of the members of the 
former ruling Families succeeded in raising armies and returning to 
power. And when unification was once mure effected through 
the founding of the Han dynasty in 206, the first Han ruler, despite 
the fact that he was of plebeian origin, allowed feudalism CO be 
revived by granting dels to his meritorious ministers and to 
members of his own family, as wed as by allowing several of the 
former nobles to retain their rank. The feudalism thus revived 
was only a shadow of its former self, however* and especially after 
a revolt of several nobles occurring in 154 b.c., it was greatly 
circumscribed by restrictive measures* among them one that ail 
governing officials should be directly appointed by the Emperor, 
The final blow* was dealt by the gradual establishment of the 
examination system under Emperor Wu-ti (140-B7 iuc*)* so that 
after that time feudalism almost ceased to exist, 

Wc can find evidence of the breakdown of feudalism beginning 
already during the Chun QViu period. Thus it is recorded 
that Ning Ch J i # a mere carter, while feeding his oxen* attracted the 
attention of Duke Hu an of CM (685 643) and so obtained office, and 
that Po-li Hsi, while a prisoner of war, was ransomed by Duke Mu 
of Of in (659-621) for the price of five ram skins* and so became the 
latter is counsellor. At the Same time: there was a corresponding 
decline of the aristocracy* The TV# Ci/^, for example, under the 
year 539 h ; c,* makes the statement: “ The Luan, the Ch‘i* the 
Hsu, the \ uan T the Hu* the Hsu, tile Ofing and the Pq (all descendants 
of great^ families of the Chin state) are reduced to the position of 
menials (p- 589). Confucius himself originallv belonged to the 
nobility of the state of Sung, but because of poverty entered office 
and was 4 once a keeper of stores/ and 1 once in charge nf the public 
fields* both lowly offices. All this indicates how the nobles were 
gradually losing their positions and becoming a part of die common 
people. Institutions that had been based upon a graded hierarchy 
likewise gradually fell into oblivion, so that by the time of the found¬ 
ing of the Han dynasty, it waa possible for a man of the common 
people to become Emperor* 

Intimately connected with feudalism was the economic system 
known as the well-field 1 or chmg t'ittt ft fg system. According 
to this, aU land was divided into large squares, each subdivided into 


1 Cf. Mmrtfff, VS, 5* 
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nine smaller squares* Each of the eight outer of these nine squares 
was cultivated by one family for its own use, while the produce of 
the ninth central square, cultivated in common by the eight families 
and called the * public field,’ went to the support of the overlord/ 
Under this system all land was ultimately the possession of the ruler. 
Thus the Shift Ching (Book of Odes) says : tf Under the whole heaven, 
every spot is the sovereign’s ground; to the borders of the land, 
every individual is the sovereign’s subject ” (II, vi, Ode 1, 2), The 
Tso Chuan also states, under the year 535 : “ The dominion of the 
Son of Heaven extends everywhere. The feudal lords have their own 
defined boundaries* Such is the ancient rule* Within the state 
and the kingdom, what ground is riiere which is not the ruler’s ? 
What individual of ail whom the ground supports is there who is 
not the ruler’s subject?” (p. 616)* 

Such terms as 4 king’s land' and i king’s subject ’ were in later 
times regarded merely as political concepts, but during the ancient 
feudal period they had economic meaning as well. The graded 
ranks of society which have been described above, were likewise 
not merely political and social, but also economic. In short, under 
the feudal system of ancient China, the Emperor (Son of Heaven), 
feudal lords, and ministers and great officers, were all overlords of 
the people, not only politically but also economically, and so when 
the Royal House of Chou invested the male branches of its family 
with land grants, those so invested acted both as political rulers and 
as economic landholders* These feudal lords, in their turn, divided 
this land among their relatives, and these relatives again among the 
common people for cultivation. The common people could not 
themselves own land, and so were mere agricultural serfs of their 
political and economic overlords* Consequently we find that the 
records of government of that time, as found in the Tsa Chuan and 
Kuo Yu* describe no more than the activities of a few noble families. 
As for the common people, they were required to labor for their 
lords in rime of peace, while in time of war they had to be ready to 
sacrifice their lives* The relationship of serf to overlord is described 
by the historian Hsia Tseng-yu (died 1924), in his discussion of the 
question of the ching fien system : 

" The truth of the matter probably is that the land was exclusively 
the possession of the nobles, and that the peasants were ail attached 
to this land as serfs, this forming the basis of the distinction between 
the ordinary people and those who belonged to the Hundred Names 
(Le*, who bore a recognized family name, in contradistinction to the 


T The word thing ^ or ‘ well/ as used here, represents the square SB fields, into 
which the land was divided under this system.—T r* 

3 * Sayings of the States/ a collection of historical conversations which cover about 
the same period as docs the Tsa Chum, but arc grouped geographically according to states, 
rather chan chronologically*— Tr* 
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nameless serfs). Such a condition lasted until Lord bhang,' of the 
state of OTin, abolished it. This act marked one phase of social 
progress." * 1 * 

The histories tell us that Shang Yang " destroyed the thing t’iett 
system, and opened up the paths and furrows between the fields...... 

The (ancient) imperial regulations thereupon disappeared, there was no 
limit upon encroachments, and among the common people there 
were wealthy men who accumulated millions (of coins).”* This 
Suffices to indicate how the agricultural serfs, following their emancipa¬ 
tion, seized power and came into control of large land areas. The 
decay of the so-called thing i'itn system was undoubtedly One of the 
main tendencies of chat age, and bhang Yang, by making especial 
use of political power, did no more than give it a conscious and 
exemplary impetus. 

Another of the tendencies of the time was the changing status 
of the merchant class, which gradually rose till it acquired great 
power. Thus the Cffitn Hen Shu (History of the Former Han 
Dynasty) says: 

"With the decline of the House of Chou, the rites (li j$) and 
laws lell into decay. ..... This falling away (from the old standards) 
reached the point where, among the officials and common people, 
there were none who did not set the (old) regulations aside and spurn 
what is fundamental (i.e., agriculture). The peasants became few 
and the merchants numerous. Of grain there was an insufficiency, 

and of (commercial) goods a superfluity. __ Thereupon the 

merchants circulated goods difficult to obtain (i.c. p rare and expensive 
luxuries); the artisans produced objects of no real utility ; and the 
scholars instituted conduct subversive to morality, in their pursuit 

for immediate benefits and search for worldly wealth. The 

grounds and groves of the rich underwent elaborate adornment, 
and their dogs and horses had a superabundance of meat and grain. . . . 
While among the common people, though all were (theoretically) 
of equal rank, some by the power of their wealth could become the 
masters of others " (ch. 91, p. 3). 

Looked at from the economic point of view, it is evident that 
the collapse of feudalism was brought about through this continual 
increase of economic power of the former agricultural serfs and of 
the merchants, with the result that 4 the imperial regulations dis¬ 
appeared,’ and 1 the rites and laws fell into decay.* The rise of 
the merchant class may be illustrated by such men as Hsien Kao, 
who, while a mere merchant, successfully protected the state of Cheng 


* Snag Y^g (died 538 i.e.), <hc famous legalist staiMonan who introduced runv 
-economic. mriMLm intg Ch tn. Foi h(S idetq, ice ch. AeCt, \ p. 319,—Tk. 

1 CT/ bn Omb-Aw L±jtiA (A History of China)* I, m. 

m CA'uzt Ski, ch, 24, pr. 1, p„ 7, 
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from the Surprise attack of the state of Ch’tn; * 1 * 111 and Lii Pu-wei, 
vho, from ^position of a great trader, became minister of the 
Ox ID state* 3 These are examples of ‘capitalists* who became 
direedy involved in the political affairs of their day. Summing up, 
'B'e may say that the breakdown oi the system of hereditary revenues, 
and oi the thing t'kn organization ; the emancipation of the common 
people; and the amassing of private fortunes, were the outstanding 
Cliangcs m tire economic structure during the ancient period.' 

These great changes began during the Ch’un Ch m period, and 
tame to an end about the middle of the Han dynasty. During 
these several centuries the novelty of the conditions which the Chinese 
w ere called upon to face, and the scope of the freedom obtained from 
Jormer restrictions, stand, with the sole exception of present-day 
Conditions, unparalleled in China's history, Even in world history', 
in fact, excepting again the present era, they arc at least fully comparable 
to similar phenomena elsewhere. 

During this gradual collapse of the old institutions of an endie 
society, it is natural that there should have been a tendency among con¬ 
servatives, seeing that “ the spirit of the age is not Hut of antiquity, 
and men's hearts daily decline,” to arise as upholders of these ancient 
institutions, Confucius was a man of this sort. Before these in¬ 
stitutions had been shaken, the mere fact of their antiquity was sufficient 
1|> awaken in men's hearts a feeling of reverence. Bur once that 
they were actually In danger, their | ircsrrvcrs^ if they wished to ^ain 
^ genuine following among the rulers and men of their Lime, lvere 


* *?* OTaii army ™ nmisfiinff to rrack Cheng io 62 7 fi.e., he frEehiuted h 

it,,,. ? i whidi be presented on behalf of ihc Ch ma rder. 

jjfa ftW- mXaadcd iurprise atKk wa* already kno-sm to iJr^AR. Cf, Wm. 

* ^Jltle a incEvbfflnt. LQ INi-wiei attached hJmicTF to one of the Ch'irt n finer-i and 
—f™* ^uardtui of the [iiecct's son when she prince died. Thin *un T who U uid actual] u 
uJft VC , r \I-"- 1 ,? 1 ™ htrf ihe fumed Oi h tn bhib-hiLin fi -Li; China 1 * #int 

and died “»“*■ mnnall f ^ involved in a court intrigue, 

1 urtdjcr theyear 526 ilc^ fcGanfc an mtereiang itory: 

HsClan Tail had u rinK of jade, the mate of which befcnitod to a mendunt of 
t-henfi, and he begged it ftnm the F^rl of Cbrn tf Tai1 UTia (Prime Minister of 
Lhcn^ reluctJ it. . - . uymr: +i Our former ruler. Dulte Huan (JgFfi-771), amn 
(40mc) muxchant* ftum Chou, Thus they weite associated in cut dining the 

111 s tQ ^ ct -' irr ^caring aiid opening up this and cutting down its Eung]^! 

aoud ie rnwood and Ora da. They dwell in it together, and nude n covenant of my mil 
iiuth, to uk through ill prnrrairijiEis. which Mid : - lf you (the Kcrchnw) do nut 
reynli i^ain^r me F I will nor forcibly Interfere in your trade, nor will I dernand or 
SCiae anything from yo«. If yuu derive prahE from Selling pretkm objects. j 
^ cahe no notice of ic. 1 Thro ugh ihii attested onnemt, (our ruJcn and the ih- 
of merchants) have preserved their mutual reLtiijm down to the prcstnc 
day r Rut now Your Excellency* having tome to un an a friendly lllksinn, ha* lold 
om mi* foreiidy to despoil chii mrichanr. Such would h* ic*dtnn£ u? to violate a 
covenant. _ Would it not be imjuupcr ? “ (p. W4), 
ihe Icma Of this covenant* to solemnly recorded, tLtikr hs tonjiy » KCiaiklhle. and 
nu'eate ihc humble poshion of the mcrehaiiti in eirk China, when ihrlr oppie»ion bv 
oe Eiobiiity wus Ml ordLnary nocufra-tice. 
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obliged to supply reasons for upholding the past and its institutions. 
Confucius had already begun this sort of work ; the later Confucians 
continued it; and in this rests one of their great contributions. 

. general tendency of the time was such, however, that these 
ancient institutions continued to disintegrate despite the attempts 
of the Confucians to uphold them. From the age of Confucius 
onward, there arose men who criticized or opposed these institutions ; 
who wished to revise them ; who wished to establish new institutions 
in their place; or who were opposed to all institutions whatsoever. 
The age was one of transition, during which the institutions of the 
past had lost their authority, and those of the new age had not yet 
been definitely formulated. It was inevitable, then, that it should also 
be one of uncertainty and divergence. Thus when the Confucians 
had advanced their arguments for the preservation of the past, other 
philosophers holding divergent views, were forced, if they wished 
to gain a following, to explain in their turn the reasons why they con- 
!l dere< L * eir own doctrines superior. The Confucian philosopher, 
Hsun Tzu, refers to this situation when he says about the doctrines 
of twelve opposing philosophers : “ What they support (all) seems 
reasonable ; their teachings are (all) plausible ” (Hsun-fiye, pp. 78, 79). 

In this way men became accustomed to emphasis being laid upon 
logical i presentation, a fact which resulted in the rise of the School 
ol Dialecticians, with its discussions on such subjects as * the hard 
and the white, similarity and difference,’ and its purely logical interest. 
Thus we see that the beginnings of rationalism coincide with the 
beginnings of philosophizing. 


A number of quotations from contemporary literature allude to 
the prevailing intellectual anarchy of the time. ' The Mencius states : 

hage-kings cease to arise, the feudal lords give rein to their lusts, 
anti unemployed scholars indulge in unreasonable discussions ” (lllb 9 i 
The Ckuang-tvtfl (ch. 33 ) says similarly : v * v 

“The world is in great confusion, the virtuous and the sage 
are obscured, morality and virtue have lost their unity, and there are 
many in the world who have seized a single aspect of the whole for 

their self enjoyment. Everyone in the world does what he 

wishes and is a rule unto himself ” (p. 439). 

And the 1-wen Chih (catalogue of the Imperial Han library, 
forrmogOiapter XXX of the Often Han Shu) States : ^ 

The various philosophers belonged to ten schools, but there 
are only nine worthy of notice. They all began when royal control 

!”} j S ff enU J g andthe feudaI nobl « were becoming more powerful 
and differed widely in what they preferred and disliked. Just so 
the differing practices of the nine schools swarmed forth and had 

waTSXd ? 3Ch S j h ° o1 P icked a single point which 

the feudii lordt” W M) * ” “ ‘° Wi ” thc &VOt ° f 
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All this serves to indicate die breakdown of the institutions and 
organization of that time, because of which ' morality and virtue 
lost ihcir uoin\ the ItuclaJ lords. „ „ differed widely in 

they preferred and disliked/ and 1 everyone in the world did what 
he wished and was a rale unto himself.' The philosophy of the 
Chou dynasry arose out of the freedom of thought and speech of 
that time, which was itself brought about by the fact that it was 
also an age of transition and of liberation from former restrictions/ 


3—The Cuke of the Period 

of**«during States period, which took place in 221 u.c.. 
When Ch m uni tied China, is usually regarded as also marking the 
tf,c ancient period of Chinese philosophy. Because Ch'in 
bhih-huang (in 2.13 b.c.), ordered the Burning of the Books, and 
forbade the storage throughout the empire of 4 books of poetry, 
books of history, and the teachings of die various philosophers,' 
many people consider the Ch'in dyhasty as a barbaric time, in which 
the learning ot the past was completely destroyed. Actually, how- 
c\er, C.h in Shih-huang “ merely burned the hooks which existed 
among the people, bur did not burn those in die official archives. 
He merely prohibited private teaching, so that (people) would rum 
toward (the official class of) 'scholars of wide learning’ for instruo- 
tion.” 1 Oi’in Shih-huang's aim, in short, and that of his Prime 
Minister, Li Ssti, the man who had first suggested the Burning of 
the Books, Was more to create a standardization of thought, than com¬ 
pletely to wipe Out the learning of their time.* This is indicated 
by the fact that the * scholars of wide learning ** whom Ch'in Shih- 
huang established, included men belonging to all schools of thought.* 


i„ „L^" a' *“ h™ baa about the IduM noble*. that they •-diluted *ideh 

preferred jnJ Jl'.] iltcd. is. itself, one ciuie fnr the iluwcrinii of thought 
plairr dumi S ihe WifrifUj Statn peri.*] f403-221 o.c.J. Thin l K f-orn« c-rido* 
1 th chat of User Emperor, great offiewh and rich mer* 


ifut took pLtu mp nn( j ■ r>c wunu Stat« [irrn 

gwawtewnpate it* at.ifudc wuf, that of lust. ^ men m*r- 

P“ nt *t "«« Jjicnmwe in d tchnUtihu. Why there thouid have hern this dilfcrcncc 
!™ “ fl > ;™l attitude*, hairtit., ornnui be unde mood without talcing: 
hiid con&idcmTion the pcilmra], «odi] and economic background of the Qi'un Ch’iu and 
uSrf? £?“** 1*"°^' . 1 ‘ hc tupport. by rakn and todety. of Sfcrerv activities, 
u. ia itself, not an cuhutr cbuacwmrie of either of these tw o period*, and'hence nerd 
not Ut upon, 

2Sl«gWM4), Sm^Tmpirn, r^3. Q. also Ch«, c Cb'iao U104- 
T^rMt IhiartAmt Utrh, and K'ang Yu-wei (IS5^tD27J, Hlb-iutUh Wti-ihhif. 

,til[ *p die cun rape end purpose of thU 

■ _ ’*5 ^ uc even it Or in Shili-huang 3iuJ Li Ssi rcallv did imnid 10 

TA kammft Of their limr, **o a* to mike Ignorant ihe foinmon people,' 11 the 
»“««. *f,&« dial only * fcw years eJipKd between the Burning of the 
h™ 2Jand the establishment of the Han dynasty- in 206, would hate nude such 
“ attempt timueceuful. 

* Pc sfiiA || 1’, an official title given iu the icholan-—Tz, 

CKu»' WiI>e Ku ^ wei Cl 577-1927). IIm WV Po-jMA K’ee, fiSan 4 of the Km* Thm$ 
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No doubt the regulations made tn ensure absolute conformity 
did cause thought and Speech to lose their former freedom, while 
literary activities received a similar check. Nevertheless the M of 
the Gi'in dynasty, (incurring soon after the book hurning, in 20? B.C., 
means that the influence Could not have been very profound. The 
philosophic schools again flourished, as a result, during the early 
part of the Han dynasty, and there arc many records in the histories 
of that time of both rulers and officials who showed the greatest 
catholicity of thought. We need only cite as an example the Prince 
of Huai-nau (died 122 b.c.), who induced his entourage to write a 
book (now* known under his name as die Huai-rran-i-^if), in which 
the doctrines of most of the philosophic schools arc indiscriminately 
accepted.’ 

Liu Hsifl (died a.d. 23), the noted compiler of the catalogue 
of the Han Imperial library, also states in a letter: 11 Under 

Wen-ri (179-157), the many books in the empire (which, if not de¬ 
stroyed, had been placed in hiding after Ch'iu biiih-huang’s order 
for their destruction), largely reappeared. All the teachings of die 
philosophers which had been handed down, were pi laced in the 
places of official teaching, and ‘scholars of wide learning 1 were 
appointed to teach them.” 1 From this statement we may see that 
rhe ’scholars of wide learning’ of Wcn-ti’s time, like those of 
Qt’in Shih-huang, included followers of most, If not all, the 
philosophic schools. 

Furthermore, as regards Confucianism, we find that certain 
important Confucisn texts, such as the Li Chi (Book of Rites), and 
the Appendices to the I Ching (Book of Changes), contain sections 
not written by Coniudai lists until the early years of the Han dynasty; 
while it is also not until the beginning of the Han that the study of 
the Kiasg-jang Chaan * becomes important. Confucianism thus does 
not reach lull maturity until the beginning of the Han dynasty. A 
memorial written by the prominent Confucianist, Tung Chung-shu 
(179P-104? B.C.), gives us some idea of the character of the time. 
Ihe memorial (presented probably 136 b.c.), reads: 

“ The principle of unification in the Ck'tm Ch'iu is a permanent 
warp passing through the universe, and an expression of what is 

n er extending from the past to the present. But the teachers of 
ly have diverse standards {tao *$), men have diverse doctrines. 


The Yiw TV* L™ (eb. 3; nates: " It la hut recently that the prince* r.f Himi mn and 
llcnfl-ihaji, cncourifrinR liirrjry slgdm. invucd wandering nib"! it-. fp.tm the four comtn 
« ,h c empwr- The CaitvcunisMand MoliUi*. fr.,m cast of the mourn altconirmeucd 

ilJflii* flii’ir} Hi 1 evrustin^iiih l ._ „_ 



1 C/ hli bk^raphy in ihc O7or Hat Sfts* (die 36). 

■ A nmmenbn un the CA'm CA'in much aiudied K That dm*, until, am few tu the 
mnumcc; of Liu Hi tit, le was rriiEd^d in popular e&dmmtoa by the Tra Ot*m. _Tn. 
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and each of die philosophic Schools has its own particular position, 
and differs in the ideas which it teaches. Hence it is that the rulers 
possess nothing whereby they may effect general unification, the 
government statutes having often been changed; while the ruled 
know nor what to ding to. I p your ignorant servitor, hold that 
all not within the field of the Six Disciplines 1 or the arts of 
^oniuciuSj should be cut short and not allowed to progress further* * 
Evil and licentious talk should be put a stop to. Only alter this, 
can there be a general unification, and can the laws be made distinct, 
so that the people may know what they are to follow " (Qfim Han 
J™** ch. 56. pp. 20-21). Again he says: 

Among the things paramount for die upbringing of scholars, 
none is more important than a university {/V hssith ^ A 

university is intimately related hi (the fostering of) virtuous 
scholars, and is the foundation of education. , . * . . Your servant 
desires \ our Majesty to erect a university and appoint illustrious 
teachers tor it, tot’ the upbringing of the empire’s scholars ” 
{ibid. t p* 13). 

The Ch*i?n Hm Shu goes on to tell us that IS from the beginning 
of Wu-ti's reign (140-87 ac.% when the Marquis Wei ChT and ¥u 
An had been appointed as prime ministers, Confucianism began 
to flourish. With Tung Chung-shu's memorial, Confucius was 
elevated, and die other schools of philosophy were degraded. The 
establishment of officials for education, and the provincial and pre- 
Letural (degrees of) mm if si and hrim liin ^ cill began with 

Eung Chung-shu 1S (ibid.)* From this time onward, if one wished 
to gain official position, one had to bean advocate of Confucianism, 
ami this Confucianism furthermore had to be of a sort conforming 
to that decided upon by the government. Thus * the empire's out¬ 
standing men were all caught in a single snare, ’ and the atmosphere 
complete ircedom of speech and thought, which had been such 
an outstanding characteristic from the Ch’un Ch f iu time onward, 
now completely disappeared. 

^ ith the putting into practice of Tung Chung-shu's suggestion, 
the Period of the Philosophers came to an end, and that of the Study 
of the Classics commenced* With him also the school of the Yin- 
jmg ffjr (the male and female principles of Chinese cosmology), 
and the Five Elements or Powers (earth, wood, metal, fire and water), 
was combined with Confucianism and systematized* After this time 
Confucius dianged from the status of a man to that of a divine 
Ix'ing, and the Confiicianist school changed Into the Cnnhicianist 
religion. It was not until the appearance of die so-called f Old 
Text s school of scholarship, that the position of Confucius gradually 


1 The O^'tfrp CA'ifi i I C% b ami bocks erf poetry ^ history, lilts. And tilt muiic.—TR,. 

* For nkipi: *bout Tung Chutig-shu and the ike of t^iniudiiiism, sw pp. 403 f. 
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fcSmfnn 0 ^ ****& ™ d the Confbcianist religion 

became once more the Confucianist school.' ® 

4 The Close of the Ancient Period of Transition 

to J5l P ^! iti l aJ m ^ asures taken by Wu-ti and Tung Chung-shu 
to make all thought conform to a single standard were the 

isTtfc 1 " P l rP °l e 25 th ° Se ° f Ch ’ in Shih-huang and Li Ssu. How 
are ’n^nv’^ 31 ° nc J to *P succe eded where the other failed? There 
are many causes for this, but one certainly worthy of mention is Se 
fact that the great political, social and economic'changes beginning 
ts&f* Ch U " O^pcdod, had by the middle of dJaSSSS 
gradually ceased. And when the characteristic element? of 
movemtm, disappeared, die distinctive features of die literal acS 
of the time also lost the basis for their existence. ' ^ 

it has been said above that these changes all arose out of the 
° f the ° ld 01111116 ^ institutions. As this disinteera- 

inder^ndem “fiut^O? 1 ’ contem P, orar y thou g ht ^came more 
221 B c unifier! rvf 1 C u m xr conc l uered Ac other six states, and in 

Se D s C e noSes ^iUhild’ ^ e . ^possessed descendants of 

MUJJ U d measure of influence, so that when Ch’in 

sSSSSSSS&p? 

cence of the nobility was but a sunsetE second recrudes- 

end nf r M1 j i ^ . c , sunset glow, however, coming at the 

™ fcu * 1 so that when the Han founder pushed hk 

Sl L? “">mon people, he was finally able to ovcnhrow 

irxrs &kes A " d d a " hou8h hc - 

=cst^fi“ f “” m ttaK on 1 “ d °°>* poUdrS'^d'no? 

had 242^^^-SLSf 

-y . Among the common people, though all 

pretation, which, from its rise about the time c S* 1 ? 0 * 8 classical inter¬ 
day has been one of the most hotlv debated \n n? 6 blrth down to the present 

be discussed here. Suffice S&S £*£< t0 ° ^mpli^tedTo 
miraculous deeds attributed to him has bernnn^ Con£ucius ’ ^d the authenticity of 
two schools, and that in this respect, at leL the OldTe^k of , c , ont ? ntion betweenthe 
and less superstitious than the New Text Shool i! ^ m ore rational 

present work, ch. 4, sect. 1 .—Tr. * Cf ' VoL n of thc ^inese edition of the 
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were (theoretically) of equal rank, some by the power of their wealth 
could become the masters of others, while even should they became 
slaves, they were without resentment ” (eh. 91, p P 3). This quotation 
indicates how, by that time, the people were already amenable to the 
new economic situation, Although the Han dynasty 1 * policy was 
one favoring agriculture and restricting commerce, it did not result 
in any radical changes being made in the social and economic 
order. The period of transition that had begun during the Ch*un 
Ch^u time now reached its dose, and with it, its characteristic wealth 
of thought also disappeared. From the Han dynasty down to the 
present day, China’s political and economic institutions and social 
organization—excepting for die remarkable social i.stic innovation a 
forcibly introduced by Wang Mang, who usurped the throne from 
a,d. 6 to 23—underwent no fundamental modifications - and, therefore* 
the unique qualities of thought that had characterized the Period of 
the Philosophers did not reappear 1 

5—The Forms of this Eaicly Lttkratuile 

If we wish to study the development of Chinese philosophy, 
we must Hrst determine the period and authorship of ihe texts. In 
this respect the ancient period presents special difficulties. Among 
the works formerly supposed to belong to the th'un Gh'iu and 
Warring States epochs, for example* cnticial scholarship has now 
determined that the must In all probability be assigned 

rather to the Wei (a,d* 220 263) or Qiin (265-420) dynasties, and, as 
such, may be used to exemplify the thought of that time* rather than 
of the Chou period. On the other hand, there are works generally 
recognised as being authentic, such as the and 

which may justifiably be assigned to the ancient period. And yet it 
Is very difficult to determine how much of the thought they contain 
actually represents the philosophy of Mo Tzii and Chuang Tzil them¬ 
selves, the men after whom they are named. As regards this point* 
a clear understanding of the inherent characteristics of the ancient 
texts h necessary. 

The historian* Chang Hsueh-ch'eng, has pointed out that the 
for example, mentions events occurring after the death of 
Kuan Chung (noted statesman who died 645 b.c.* to whom the work 
is attributed), while the (attributed to Han Fci* a Legalist 

writer who died 233 R.C.), ccmtainsi a speech made by LiSsu disapprov¬ 
ing of Han Fei*s polity. it is, therefore, evident that these and other 
works contain sections that could nor have been written by their 


1 To many whp md lh«e lines, arrch sTifiovn Muttr tw thov r*f ch* Mateiittail Wing 
An-ft hih {1021 -1 and Oi Lnn F j early uac of paper mfiflcy, will probably come to mind 

to pro** Ure commy. Tbeifl innovation* cannot be compared in shclr Wing rJTrct, 
hdwever r with ^i 3 ch radirml rhangrs u* Khe abotirkm of feudalism and me of the examina¬ 
tion ij'SCern In the f Lin dyriaaty, tit with the heglnnlflft* of induairulum w-cUj'- — Th. 
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supposed authors, but weie probably composed by later followers 
ot the same school* Chang suggests that Che primary purpose of a 
Writer of ancient times, was to expound the doctrines of his school, 
so that the question of who was the actual author of the Writing, was 
considered as relatively unimportant. And for this reason the writings 
of any school were the collective work of that school, rather than the 
work of any one Individual/ 

This theory is probably correct- The conception of authorship 
was evidently not wholly clear In early China, so that when we find 
a book named after a certain man of the Warring States period, or 
earlier, this doe* nor necessarily mean that the book was originally 
actually written by that man himself* What parr of it was die addition 
of his followers, and what part was by the original author* was not at 
that time looked upon as requiring any distinction and hence to-day 
cannot for the most part be distinguished any longer/ 

„ ~^ 1C hooks now generally attributed to various Chou dynasty 
writers should,, therefore, be regarded as the products of their schools, 
rather than of the men themselves. Much has already been done 
in the critical analysis of such works* SO that* for example* we recognize 
tevday that such portions as the 4 Canon s and * Exposition of Canon 1 
oi the (chs. 40-41 and 42-43 respectively}* were probably not 

written by Mo Tzu himself In the case of such sections as the 1 Will 
of Heaven' (chs. 26-28) and 'Agreement with the Superior' (chSn 
1M3) of the same book, however, no one dares to decide which 
parts of them came first and which were later additions. In treating 
the philosophy of the ancient periods therefore, the present work 
Will simply try to indicate that, during this period, there existed certain 
schools of philosophy and systems of thought; but it will not attempt 
to i teerrrune absolutely whether these systems are always actually 
representative of the individuals by whom they were founded, or 
have been affected by later modifications. 

The philosophy of this latter Chou period, includes chiefly what 
have IflftgJ xcQ known as the doctrines of the various philosophers 


« C/* Chang ibfldi-th'oig, Ym-hmg sect.* pt. I, m 0 p, aX r ttiu*t 4. p. 5 r 

owed by Chinese xhobn, In dl ripjtnbiljrv 
nhaC have been handed tluwxi to ui ai pfcCb’in work*. have Al mssed thrcriieh ih£ 

HU **“ ^eh bttfc ihc Arid for 

mjl ™ ? ndr r Tbc C Vm dynuty in the form in which 
*jwn Efi Ui ccwby- Whac exitted during the pte-Ch'in period were 
cbaptEri, and (he I Lin ^hufar?, in amn^inp ihb litcrarufe cn ide a 
? n *[ 113 vdaORmg CO a ccrdJn school, eonspfci ch £il - Inin One fciofc and 

h I 1 ?' 1 ^ nimc ° f 1 he foundcir of thu «cl !•* hj|, intendiAK thci ehy i ..i LnefcciUL that the h™ -k 

^ a pfoduct rf ' h * T KhML Br,iJ^ Vrinn J of 

thcnjibo cxiit one Or twrj works that E ]<» ^ biek In their t™5cm form cn cv' nre-O.'irt 

“ L ‘ ,rr, ^" e b “* a *“* lhcJf iM^Oning- An 
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(chu ^16 ^), and, therefore, its age may be fittingly designated as 
the Period of the Philosophers, These philosophers have hern 
classified by SsQ-ma Tan {died 110 b.c), the father of Ssfl-ma Ch'len 
(compiler of the Shih Chi \ China's first gror general history), as belong- 
mg to six schools : that of the Ytriyunt g 35 . that of the literati or 
Coni Lid a ns (j Jt fljj), the Mohists (m ®}, that of Names {mm ;g], 
the Legalists {fa £fc), and the Tanists (too it & (g ). 1 To these six 
schools, Liu Hmii has added those of Agriculture ()m? |J) s Diplo- 
mansts {tsmghtog #), Miscellaneous \tsa £), and Story-tellers 
(ksuKhsJivQ 4' aft), thus bringing the total up to ten . 4 Some of 
tiiesc schools have no conceivable relationship with philosophy* 
however, and so in die following pages I shall select only those having 
philosophical interest, and describe their doctrines in their chrono¬ 
logical appearance. 


■ Ift SAii Or- or * Hiiiarial Retonh' (efa. 130). Cj. tnnshtion in Aid*, pp. 51 f. 
•JW-, pp.fiI f. 



CHAPTER III 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
PRIOR TO CONFUCIUS 


As I pointed out in the preceding chapter, there was in China 
probably no one before Confucius (551-479 b.c.) who had written 
any books in a private rather than official capacity. Hence we are 
dependent upon statements found in the Shih Ching (Book of Odes), 1 
Shu Ching (Book of History), 2 Tso Chuan and Kuo Yii> to show us the 
religious and philosophical thought of the period prior to, and includ¬ 
ing the time of, Confucius, and to give a general picture of the state 
of human knowledge in China at that period. 


1—Divine Beings 


In the time of primitive man the belief was general, not only 
in China but in other parts of the world, that natural phenomena 
and human affairs are all under a divine and supernatural control. 
The Kuo Yu gives an example : 

“ King Chao (of Ch’u, reigned 515-489) asked Kuan I Fu, saying: 
c What is meant when the Book of Chou says that Chung and Li 
succeeded in bringing about that there would no longer be communica¬ 
tion between Heaven and Earth ? If such had not been done, would 
it have been possible for people to ascend to Heaven ? ’ * * 

** The reply was : * This is not the meaning. In ancient times 
people and divine beings did not intermingle. Among the people 
there were those who were refined and without wiles. They were, 
moreover, capable of being equable, respectful, sincere and upright. 
Their knowledge, both in its upper and lower ranges, was capable 
of conforming to righteousness. Their wisdom could illumine 
what was distant with its all-pervading brilliance. Their perspicacity 
could illumine everything. When there were people of this sort, 
the illustrious spirits (shen jp$) would descend in them. If men, such 


1 A group of three hundred and five court and popular poems, collected from the 
various feudal states of China, which form one of China’s earliest literary remains.— Tr. 

c 2 ^ collection of speeches, prayers, etc., given on various historical occasions. Many 
of these arc later forgeries, but a few go back to the first millcnium or earlier b.c.—Tr. 

• i 3 J^£i? U w tion has rcfcrcncc to a statement made in the Shu Ching, in the section 
entitled The Marquis of Lu on Punishments/ which supposedly dates from the reign 
of King Mu of Chou (1001-947). Cf. p. 257, where Leggc translates: “Then he 
commissioned Chung and Li to make an end to the communications between earth and 
heaven; and the descents (of spirits) ceased/’—T r. 
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people were then called sorcerers (hsi 4&), and if women, they were 
called witches (wu S?). It was through such persons that the regula¬ 
tion of the dwelling places of the spirits, their positions (at the 
sacrifices), and their order of precedence were effected ; it was through 
them that their sacrifices, sacrificial vessels and seasonal clothing 
were arranged. .... 

“ * Thereupon there were officials for Heaven, Earth, spirits, 
people, and the various creatures, who were called the Five Officials. 
They had charge over the orderly arrangement of things, so that 
they should not be mutually confused. This made it possible for the 
people to be true to themselves and sincere to others, and for the 
spirits to have illustrious virtue. The people, having their duties 
differentiated from those of the spirits, were respectful and not unduly 
familiar. Therefore the spirits conferred prosperous harvest upon 
them and the people offered things up out of gratitude. Natural 
calamities did not arrive, and there was an inexhaustible supply of 
what would be useful. 

“ * But with the decline which came under (the legendary 
Emperor) Shao Hao, the nine Li (tribes) threw virtue into disorder. 
People and spirits became confusedly mingled, and things could no 
longer be properly distinguished. Ordinary people then performed 
the sacrifices, and each family had its own witches, who were utterly 
lacking in the necessary qualifications. The people exhausted them¬ 
selves in the sacrifices, without coming to know the happiness (that 
should result from sacrifice properly performed). Sacrifices were 
offered up without any order, and people and spirits occupied identical 
positions. The people disregarded their solemn oaths, and were 
without a sense of awe. The spirits followed the customs of the 
people, and were impure in their practice. Prosperous harvest was 
no longer conferred, and there was nothing to offer for the sacrifices. 
Natural calamities occurred repeatedly, until there was no one who 
could complete his natural span of life. 

“‘When (the legendary Emperor) Chuan Hsu received (the 
throne), he commanded Nan Cheng Chung to hold the office of 
Heaven so as to assemble the spirits there, and Huo Cheng Li to hold 
the office of Earth so as to assemble the spirits there.’ They brought 
about a return of the old standards, and there were no longer any 
mutual encroachments or over familiarity (between men and spirits). 
And this is what is meant by the cutting short of the communication 
between Heaven and Earth 9 99 (Ch 9 u Yii> II, 1). 

What is said here shows in a general way the forms of superstition 
of the early Chinese. From the fact that sorcerers and witches were 
considered necessary to regulate the dwelling places, positions at 
the sacrifices, and order of precedence of the spirits, we may see how 


1 These are the Chung and Li mentioned above.—T*. 
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numerous these spirits were. The fact that the spirits were supposed 
to be able to bestow happiness, receive sacrifices, and to enter into 
human beings, shows that they were regarded as anthropomorphic 
beings. And the statements that “ people and spirits were confusedly 
mingled,” “ people and spirits held the same position,” and “ the spirits 
followed the customs of the people,” show us that the actions of 
these spirits were looked upon as being quite indistinguishable from 
those of human beings. The Chinese of that time were superstitious 
and ignorant; they had religious ideas but no philosophy ; so that the 
religion and spirits which they believed in were exactly like those of 
the Greeks. With the coming of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, when 
the concept of ‘ Heaven ’ (T’/V/x 50 and * God ’ (77 if?) arose, a mo¬ 
notheistic belief seems gradually to have gained influence, but at the 
same time there was no weakening of the old polytheism. 

Thus the Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu, although frequently referring to a 
Heaven, also continue to speak often about the spirits. For example, 
in the time of King Li of the Chou dynasty (878-842), someone is 
reported by the Kuo Yu as having said : 

“ He who is king over men must direct what is beneficial and 
distribute it to those above and below; he must bring it about that 
among spirits, men and creatures, there are none who do not attain 
their apogee ” (Chou Yu, I, 4). 

The Tso Chuan, under the year 706 B.c., records a speech : 

“ What is meant by morality (on the part of a ruler), is to show 
loyalty toward the people and sincerity toward the spirits. When 
the ruler thinks of benefiting the people, that is loyalty. When the 
priest is truthful in his words, that is sincerity ” (p. 48). Again, under 
the year 684: 

“ When there is but small kindness, which does not reach to all, 
the people will not follow you. . . When there is but small sincerity, 
which is not perfect, the spirits will not give you happiness ” (p. 86). 

And the Kuo Yu records a speech made apropos of the descent 
of a divine being which occurred in Hsin in 662 : 

“ When a state is about to flourish, its ruler is equable, 
perspicacious, sincere and upright. He is refined, pure, kind and 
in harmonious equilibrium. His virtue is sufficient to make his 
sacrifice manifest, and his kindness is sufficient to unify the people. 
The spirits enjoy his offerings, and the people listen to him. People 
and spirits are without resentment. Therefore illustrious spirits 
descend in it (his state), to survey his virtuous government, and 
scatter happiness to all alike. 

But when a state is about to perish, its ruler is cove¬ 
tous, reckless, perverted and depraved. He is licentious, lazy, 

rude and careless. People and spirits feel hatred (toward 

the ruler), and have nothing to cling to. Therefore the spirits then 
also go (to such a country), to watch his dissoluteness and send 
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down calamity. Looking at the affair from this angle, is not 

this the spirit of Tan Chu ? ” 1 ( Chou Yu, I, 12). 

likewise in the Tso Chuan under the year 655 : 

“ The spirits, regardless who is the man, accept only virtue. 

Thus without virtue, the people will not be harmonious and the 
spirits will not accept the offerings. If the state of Chin seize Yu, 
and with illustrious virtue present fragrant offerings, will the spirits 
indeed reject them? ” (p. 146). 

In the Kuo Yu, under the year 647, it is said that the ruler should: 

“ Pacify the multitude of spirits and put in harmony the myriad 
of people. Therefore the Ode (HI, i. Ode 6, 6.) says: ‘ He conformed 
to the example of his ancestors, and the spirits had no occasion for 
complaint ’ ” ( Chin Yu, IV, 22). 

The same work reports King Hsiang of Chou as having said in 

the year 634 b.c. : . 

“ Of old, when the early kings of my family held the empire, 
they marked out a territory of one thousand li for their own imperial 
domain, so as thereby to offer sacrifices to the Supreme Emperor 
(Shorn Ti (• &). and to the various spirits of the mountains and rivers ” 
v 5 ' (Chou Yu, H, 2). 

The same idea is expressed in the Tso Chuan under the 
year 569 : “ The ruler is the host of the spirits and the hope of the 

people ” (p. 466). Again under the year 541: “.Might this not 

refer to Chao Meng ?. He has cast himself off from bot 

spirits and men. The spirits are incensed against him and the people 

revolt. How can he last long ? ” (p. 578). 

These quotations indicate how numerous the ancient Chinese 
considered the spirits to be. Spirits and men are named in the same 
breath, and the primary duty of the ruler is said to be pacifying t e 
multitude of spirits and putting in harmony the myriad of people, 
for if this is not done, “ the spirits will be incensed against him and 
the people will revolt,” with the result that he will be unable to maintain 
his position for long. Moreover, the fact that King Hsiang of Chou 
speaks of the ‘ Supreme Emperor ’ (Shang Ti, i.e., God) at the same 
time with, but as a being distinct from, the various spirits, 
indicates that Shang Ti was not himself included in their number. 
Again, the suggestion that the spirit which descended in Hsin might 
be that of Tan Chu, indicates that some spirits, at least, were supposed 
to have once been human beings. 

Not only do the Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu contain abundant re¬ 
ferences to spirits, but the Mo-try, in its section ‘ On Ghosts ’ (ch. 31), 
gives a number of ancient legends about them. Later, however, 
this belief in spirits diminished. Confiicius, for example, said that 


« Tan Chu was the son of the legendary Emperor Yao, and because of his unworthy 
conduct, was deprived of the succession, which passed on to the next Sage, Shun.— Tr. 
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''p D * shouJd ™I»ct the spirits, but keep them at a distance” (Lwt Yd, 
, *••)• Ht sacrificed (ro his ancestors) as if they \Ccrc present, 
find sacrificed to the spirits <r.r if they were present {ibid.. Ill, 12). 
Again he is recorded as saying : “ When you are still unable to do 
your dun? to men, how can you do your duty to the spirits ? ” {ibid., 
Xi, 11). Thus Confucius already adopted a skeptical attitude toward 
spirits, and beiicved that even if they did exist, it was better not to 
discuss them. And Mo TzQ, who came after Confucius and who 
was a believer in spirits, bmenEcd that in his time men^ disbelief in 
spirits had led the world into grave disorder, thus neeessitatini' him 
to spend much effort attempting Lo prove their existence. 


2 —Divination anu Magic 

The belief was common among die ancient Chinese that a dose 
mutual influence existed between things in die physical universe and 
human affairs; therefore all sons of divination methods were 
used, through which, by observing noteworthy natural phenomena 
fature misfortune or prosperity could he predicted. Thus die 
I : utn CM die catalogue of the Imperial Han dvnasty library now 
founr! m the Chitn Han Shu (ch. 30), says ; 

“ The arts of divination (ihtf shtt ft) were all supervised by 
the hisrorjan-divincrs, J fej and Ho, of the Ming T’ang palace, 1 This 
pt^t of historian has long since fallen into disuse, and the books 
pertaining to it cannot be complete. Nevertheless, there are still 
some Of these books extant, whereas the men themselves no lonver 

men' chlwf Ch ™& i ) “P : ‘If there be nor the proper 

men, the \\i\ should not be emptily pursued without them 1 (p. 399). 

PTES Ch ru Q l 1U , i ^ fll i* thc state of Lu had Txu Shcoi Cheng 
lad 1 ei Tsao, Chin had Pj Yen, and Sung liad TzU Wei. During 

,h p | P" lljd , Qf thi ' Sl * J?** 1 ™ f IC > Warring Stares), the state of Ch’u 

Zd SlSff a T ,f ih Sh “ t Fu - Tht dynasty lias 

S” T “E Tu. These arc all men who have obtained a general 

(knowledge of these magic arts)- When arranged, the ms of 

divination tali into six classes " (ch. 30 , p. 50 ). 

___ Uf thcse st3C ciassts ’ is astrology, of which thc I-wa, Chii, 

* . “ t As “ology (/’;>« 3; *)is used to arrange in order thc tweotr- 

«ght mans,ons and note the progressions ofthe five planets and of 
the sun and the moon, so as to record thereby the manifestations of 
fortune and misfortune. It h in this wav that the Sage-kinir conduct! 
government. TJie I says : ‘ Looking’ at the sig^VS C” 
origther£b y inruns the changes of the seasons ’ (p. 231)43> 

™£2*+T£!2£z SSSSfcar - * 

,l * +fc ti|C nvtcicy-rigbL Chlrvcic Kfjmidhtiafii.^-TfL 
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The second is connected with the almamc, of which the Lmrt Chik 
says: 

“ Almana.cs (if p'u ® JfJ serve CO arrange the positions of the 
four seasons in order, to adjust the times of the equinoxes and sol¬ 
stices* and to note che concordance of the periods ot the sun* mootii 
and five planets, so as thereby to examine into the actualities of cold 
and heat, life and death. Therefore the Sage-king must keep the 
almanac in proper order, so as to define the clothing and color regula¬ 
tions of the Three Systems- 1 Furthermore* by his investigations, he 
knows the times of the conjunctions of the five planets and the sun and 
moon, while through his am* the miseries of calamities and the hap¬ 
pinesses of prosperity all appear manifest. These are the arts thru ugh 
which the Sage comes to know the decrees (of Heaven) ” (p. 44)* 

The third is connected with the Five Elements {wh hsmg 3£ ffh 
which are earth, wood* metal* fire and water: 

"The Five Elements are the corporeal essence* of the Five 
Constant Virtues/ The Sftfi (Book of History) says: * Ihc first 
category is called the Five Elements. The second Is railed reverent 
practice of the five functions * (p. 140).* This means that the 
five functions should be used in consonance with the Five Elements, 
If one's personal appearance* speech, vision, hearing and thought 
lose their proper oroer, the Five Elements will fall into contusion 
and changes will arise in die five planets. For these all proceed from 
the numbers connected with rhe almanac* and are divisions of one 
thing (i.e.j of the movements of the Five Elements). Their laws all 
arise from the revolutions of the Five Powers (he.* Elementsj, and 
if they are extended to their farthest stretch, there is nothing (in the 
universe) which they will not reach to" (p- 46). 

The fourth method is that connected with the s talks of the 
divination plant* and with the tortoise shell. The first of these was 
the milfoil: its stalks were manipulated to give various diagrams which 
could be interpreted by means of the I Ckmg (Book of Changes). 
In the tortoise shell method 1 a hole was partly bored through the 
shell, so that the application of heat would form crack s which could 
be interpreted as an answer to the question asked. The l-u r t?t Chik 
says of these two divination methods : 

* d The divination plant {shih :§) and the tortoise shell (fan ffi) 
are used by the Sages. The Shu says : "When you have doubts 

1 Xa/t t'mt ^ iff This. was an idea promulgated by Tun* Chudf^ihu of the Former 
ilm dvnxilv, who LlcfiJared chlT the Hah dynaiiy h ad iiwu rtted bhek if its ruling color* thfi 
Shuig djTiiity had assumed whin?, and the Chou red. Mini thut these colors aud thetr 
accompanying clothing woutd recur in succeeding dynasties in endless sucL-ov.iufi. L/. 
the ehiiprrr on him In VoL II af the Chw™ edition of (hu work. Ta. 

a J2 “ h a Th:ie ire the Confudan Times of benevobnee, righttiOUiftas, 

propriety in demeanor, wisdom and good faith (/rt t 1 * A* kB>- W ^ 

It).—Ta. . 

* These sot personal appearance* speech, vision* bearing and thought,—T l, 
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about any great matter, consult the tortoise shell and divination 
stalks 9 (p 146). And the I says: * For making certain of good 

and bad fortune, and accomplishing things requiring strenuous 
effort, there is nothing better than the divination plant and tortoise 
shell. Therefore, when the Superior Man is about to do something or 
carry out some action, he asks, making his enquiry in words. 
They receive his order, and the answer comes as the echo’s response. 
Be the subject remote or near, mysterious or deep, he forthwith 
knows what will be the coming result. If these were not the most 
exquisite things under Heaven, would they be concerned in such an 
operation as this ?’ (p. 369) 99 (p. 47). 

The fifth consists of miscellaneous divinations : 

“ Miscellaneous divinations [tsa chan A ) serve to keep records 
of the phenomena of various things and to observe the manifestations 
of good and evil. The I says : ‘By making divinations about affairs, 
one may know the future 9 (pp. 464-465). These various methods of 
divination are not all of one kind, but that of the dream is most im¬ 
portant. Therefore, the Chou dynasty had officials for this form, 
and the Shih (Book of Odes) has records of dreams about bears, 
serpents, and assembled fish and banners, clear signs of (the coming of) 
a great man, whereby one may examine good and bad fortune. These 
are all collated with the tortoise shell and divination plant ” (p. 4§). 

The sixth is the system of forms : 

“ The system of forms (hsing J^) deals with general statements 
about the influencing forces in the entire nine provinces, in order 
to erect a walled city, its outer wall, a house or a hut. In this 
system of forms, the measurement and number of the bones of men 
and of the six domestic animals (the horse, ox, pig, sheep, dog and 
fowl) ; also the containing capacities of vessels; are examined, so as 
to find out whether their sound and matter are noble or mean, and 
are of good or evil omen. This is like the pitch-pipes, each of which, 
according to whether it is long or short, produces its own special 
sound. This is not because of the existence of divine beings, but is the 
natural result of their own measurement. Thus form and matter are 
like the head and tail (of an animal). There are some things which 
have form but are without matter; and some which have matter 
but no form. These are fine and abstruse differences ” (pp. 49-50). 

The most frequently recorded of these six kinds of divination 
in the Tso Chuan are those of the divination plant, tortoise shell and 
the miscellaneous group. The first two are often mentioned, while 
the miscellaneous class would include all the divinations of dreams 
which the Tso Chuan records. The ‘ system of forms 9 is also referred 
to in the Tso Chuan when it speaks of one Shu Fu, Historian of the 
Interior of Chou, who was able to read human physiognomy.* 


* Tso Chuan % p. 267. 
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Likewise, Hsiin Tzil has a chapter, * Against Physiognomy,’ in which 
he says : “ Among the ancients there was Ku-pu Tzd-ch’ing, who 
examined men’s figures and features, and told their good or bad 
fortune, while, at the present time, there is T’ang Chii of Liang. 
And the common people praise them ” ( Hsiin-fyl , p. 67). 

The remaining three methods, those connected with astrology, 
the almanac and the Five Elements, are likewise all mentioned in the 
Tso Chuan. For example, under the year 534 b.c., when the state 
of Ch’u had annihilated die state of Ch’en: 

“ The Marquis of Chin asked the historian Chao: ‘ Is Ch’en 
now going to disappear ? ’ The answer was : ‘ Not yet. .... The 
House of Ch’en is a branch of the descendants of Chuan Hsu (one 
of the earliest legendary Emperors). When the year star (i.e., Jupiter, 
which completes one circuit around the sun every nineteen years) 
was in the constellation of Shun Huo, (Chuan Hsu’s dynasty) was 
thereby extinguished, and Ch’en will go the same way. At present 
it is in the Hsi Shui constellation, at the ford of the Milky Way, and 
(Ch’en) will once again arise’ ” (p. 623). 

Under the year 533 b.c. : . 

“ In summer, in the fourth month, there was a fire in Ch en. 
Pei Tsao of Cheng said: ‘ In five years the state of Ch’en will be 
re-established \ and after fifty-two years of re-establishment it will 

finally perish. Ch’en belongs to the element water. Fire is 

antagonistic to water, and is under the control of the state of Ch u. 
Now the Fire planet (i.e.. Mercury) has appeared and kindled this 
fire in Ch’en, (indicating) the expulsion of Ch’u and re-establishment of 
Ch’en. Antagonistic elements come to their completion under 
the number five, and therefore I say it will be five years. The year 
star (Jupiter) must come five times to the constellation Shun Huo, 
after which Ch’en will finally perish, and Ch’u will succeed in keeping 
it in its possession. This is the Way of Heaven, and therefore I say 
fifty-two years’ ” (p. 626). 

In 532: , 

“ In spring, in the king’s first month, a (strange) star appeared 
in the constellation of Wu Nu. Pei Tsao of Cheng said to Tzii 
Ch’an : ‘ In the seventh month, on the cyclical day wu-t^u, the ruler 

of Chin wiU die’ ” (p. 628). 

In 527: . , 

“ In spring, when there was about to be a great sacrifice in the 
temple of Duke Wu, orders had been given to all the officers to fast. 
Tzu Shen said: * I fear some misfortune will happen on the day 
of the great sacrifice, for I have seen a red and black halo which is 
inauspicious for it; it is a vapour of death. Will it take effect on the 
officer in charge of the affair ?’ ” (pp. 658-659).' 


* Cf. also under the years 525, 524 and 510 (pp- 668, 670, /40). 
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Some of the methods described in the foregoing quotations are 
obviously astrological, whereas others are combinations of methods 
based on the almanac and on the Five Elements. In all of them we 
find stress laid upon the mutual influence supposed to exist between 
the * Way of Heaven ’ and human affairs. In later times the Yin - 
yang and Five Elements school further elaborated these ideas, which 
were to exert a profound influence upon the succeeding period of 
Chinese philosophy. 1 


3—Heaven and God 

Besides the multitude of ordinary spirits, a Heaven (T’ien 
or God (77 was supposed to exist, to both of which the Shu Ching 
(Book of History) makes reference in its section, ‘ The Speech of 
T’ang ’: 

“ The sovereign of Hsia has many crimes and Heaven (T’ien) 

has commanded me to destroy him. Fearing the Supreme 

God (Shang Ti Jt Iff*), I dare not but punish him.and carry 

out the punishment appointed by Heaven (T’ien) ” (p. 85). 

Here in a speech of less than one hundred and fifty characters, 
we find Heaven and God referred to three times. Similarly in the 
Shih Ching (Book of Odes) : 

“ Heaven commissioned the swallow to descend and give birth 

to (the father of our) Shang. Of old, God (Ti) appointed the 

warlike T’ang (founder of the Shang dynasty) to appoint the princes 


of each quarter. He received the appointment without any 

uncertainty in it. That Yin (i.e., Shang) should have received 


the Appointment (of Heaven) was entirely right. ...” (IV, iii, Ode 3). 

Within the less than one hundred and fifty characters of this ode of 
eulogy, we find five references to Heaven, God, and to the receiving 
of Heaven’s Appointment (ming ^t). Again, in the Kuo Yu: 

“ The Duke of Kuo dreamed that while he was in his ancestral 
temple, there appeared a supernatural being with a human face, white 
hair, and tiger’s claws grasping a halberd, who stood on the roof ridge 
of the western comer. The Duke was frightened and started to run 
away, but the spirit said : * Do not run away. God (Ti) has com¬ 
manded, saying that (the forces of) Chin have been ordered to enter 
your gate.’ The Duke bowed to the ground. On awakening, he 
summoned the historian Yin to divine the matter. The latter said to 
him : ‘According to what Your Lordship says, this is Ju Shou (the 
spirit of the western quarter), who is Heaven’s divine executioner. For 
each of Heaven’s affairs there is its proper official’ ” (Chin Yii y II, 4). 

In the Shih Ching y Shu Ching y Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu there are, 
then, frequent references to Heaven and God, among them many in¬ 
dicative of an anthropomorphic ShangTi y so numerous that they cannot 


* Cf. ch. 7, sect. 7, pp. 159-169. 
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all be quoted here. From the Kuo Yu quotation just given, however, 
we can form an idea of the relationship supposed to exist between 
Tien and the spirits. Shang Ti, a name which literally translated 
means * Supreme Emperor/ seems to have been the highest and 
supreme authority, who presided over an elaborate hierarchy of 
spirits {shen j$), who were secondary to him and paid him allegiance. 
This was the religious belief of a large part of the common people of 
China, and had probably existed since early times. 

As for Heaven or Tien, this word occurs in Chinese writings 
with five different meanings : 

(1) A material or physical Tien or sky, that is, the Tien often 
spoken of in apposition to earth, as in the common phrase which 
refers to the physical universe as * Heaven and Earth ’ ( Tien Ti $fe). 

(2) A ruling or presiding Tien, that is, one such as is meant in 

the phrase, ‘Imperial Heaven Supreme Emperor’ ( Huang Tien 
Shang Ti _h Ifr), in which anthropomorphic Tien and Ti 

are signified. 

(3) A fatalistic Tien, equivalent to the concept of Fate (rnng ^), 

a term applied to all those events in human life over which man him¬ 
self has no control. This is the Tien Mencius refers to when he 
says: “ As to the accomplishment of a great deed, that is with 

Tien ” (Mencius, lb, 14). . _ . 

(4) A naturalistic Tien, that is, one equivalent to the English 
word Nature. This is the sort of Tien described in the Discussion 
on Tien ’ in the Hsun-ts^u (ch. 17). 

(5) An ethical Tien, that is, one having a moral principle and 

which is the highest primordial principle of the universe. This is 
the sort of Tien which the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean) refers 
to in its opening sentence when it says : “ What T ien confers (on 

man) is called his nature.” 

The references to Tien in the Shik Ching, Shu Chtng, Tso Chuan 
and Kuo Yu, excluding those to the purely physical sky of type one, 
seem generally to designate the ruling or presiding anthropomorphic 
Tien of type two ; which also seems to be the type of Tien spoken 
of by Confucius in the Tun Yu. 

4 —Beginnings of Enlightenment 

During the Ch’un Ch’iu period there were also a few literati 
who were more enlightened, and who gradually came to lose their 
belief in supernatural spirits and in the so-called ‘ Way of Heaven.’ 
The Tso Chuan records speeches by several such men, as for example 
under the year 662 b.c. : 

“ It is when a state is about to flourish that (its ruler) listens 
to his people; when it is about to perish, he listens to the spirits ” 
(p. 120). 
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Under the year 524 : 

“ The Way of Heaven is distant, while that of man is near. We 
cannot reach to the former; what means have we of knowing it ?” 


that of 
is great ” 


(p. 6/1; 

And under the year 509 : 

“ The state of Hsieh makes its appeal to men, while 
Sung makes its appeal to spirits. The offence of Sung 

(p. 744). 

Though these statements do not absolutely deny the existence 
of a c Way of Heaven * and of supernatural spirits, they already adopt 
the skeptical attitude expressed by Confucius that one “ should respect 
the spirits, but keep them at a distance ” (Lun Yu, VI, 20). 


Even in early times there were also other attempts to explain 
the phenomena of the universe through the theory of the yin and 
the yang |5jjJ, that is, the two forces which represent, respectively, 
female and male, darkness and light, soft and hard, inactivity and 
activity, etc., the interactions of which were generally supposed 
by later Chinese thinkers to produce universal phenomena.' An 
explanation of this sort appears in the Kuo Yu, for the year 780 b.c., 
when three river valleys belonging to the House of Chou suffered 
from an earthquake: 

“ Chou is about to perish. For the fluids (ch 9 i $£) of Heaven 
and Earth do not, of themselves, lose their proper order, and if they 
transgress this order it is because the people have put them into 
confusion. When the yang is concealed and cannot come forth, and 
when the yin is repressed and cannot issue out, then there are earth¬ 
quakes. At the present time these three rivers have suffered from 
an earthquake, which is because the yang has lost its proper place and 
has dominated the yin . The yang having lost its place and occupying 
that of yin, rivers and streams must necessarily be obstructed 99 2 


. . (Chou Yu, I, 10). 

Likewise in the Tso Chuan (under the year 644 b.c.) appears the 
record : “ Six fish-hawks flew backwards past the capital of Sung, 
which was caused by the wind.” An historian of Chou comments 
on this : “ This is something pertaining to the yin and the yang, which 
are not the producers of good and bad fortune. It is from men 
themselves, that good and bad fortune are produced. 99 (p. 171). 

Again, the Kuo Yii records a speech under the year 494 : 

The Way of Heaven is something which is filled yet not over¬ 
flowing, flourishing yet not arrogant. It labors to the utmost and 
yet boasts not about its accomplishments. The Sage observes the 
proper time for his actions, which is called keeping the proper time. 
In the times when Heaven does not take the initiative, he (the Sage) 


1 c/. ch. 7, sect. 7, pp. 159 f. 

2 Th i! h* 5 control over what is dry, whereas the yin is moist and so controls 
water.—T r. 
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does not make a start for men. When human troubles do not arise, 
he does not begin them. 

«It is only Earth which is able to embrace the ten thousand 
creatures so as to make them one, unfailing in its affairs. It gives 
birth to the ten thousand creatures, and bears and nourishes the birds 
and beasts, after which it accepts the fame (achieved by them) and 
combines their usefulness. Those that are beautiful and that are ugly 
are both brought to maturity through its nourishing and life-giving. 
And until the proper time has arrived, things cannot be forcibly 
produced. If affairs are not ready, they cannot forcibly be brought 
to completion. 

“ One must have that whereby one may know the eternal laws 
of Heaven and Earth, in order to enjoy Heaven and Earth’s complete 
usefulness. . . . One must make use of the regularities of the yin 
and thejww£, and comply with the regularities of Heaven and Earth, 
be soft yet not yielding, strong yet not hard. • • • • Heaven lets man 
have his course, and the Sage accords himself with Heaven. 1S 

his own propagator; Heaven and Earth give him form, the Sage 
lets him develop and completes him ” 0 'wh Yu, II, 1). 

The attempt to explain the phenomena of the universe through 
ih& yin-yang theory, though still primitive, is a step forward compared 
with explanations based on a T’ien, a Ti, and a multitude ot spirits. 
The ‘heaven’ described in this last quotation is a naturalistic one bearing 
strong resemblance to that of Lao Tzu, and seems to be a forerunner 
of Taoist philosophy. 

5 —The Rise of Rationalism 

Human institutions were also believed by the early Chinese to 
be controlled by a Tien and a Ti. Thus the Shu Ching, in its section on 
‘ The Counsels of Kao Yao,’ says : . 

“ Let him not have his various officers cumberers of their places. 
Men must act for the work of Heaven! From Heaven come the 
relationships with their several duties; we are charged with those 
five duties, and lo 1 we have the five courses of honorable conduct l 
From Heaven come the several ceremonies ; from us come the observ¬ 
ances of these five ceremonies, and lo l they appear in regular practice 

. Heaven confers its decree on the virtuous, and t “ cre a ^ e 

the five habiliments and five decorations! Heaven punishes the 
guilty, and there are the five punishments to be severally used tor 
that purpose ! ” (pp. 55-56). Again it says : . 

“ Heaven having produced the people below, appointed tor 

them rulers and teachers.” ' And yet again :. 

« Imperial God (Ti) in a pure manner carried his enquiries among 
the people below. He thereupon charged the three princes 


1 Quoted in AUtuitts, I b t 3. 
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to labor with compassionate anxiety on the people’s behalf. Po I 
presented his statutes to prevent the people from rendering themselves 
liable to punishment; Yii reduced to order the water and the land, 
and presided over the naming of the hills and rivers; Chi spread 
abroad a knowledge of agriculture for the extensive cultivation of 
the admirable grains. When the three princes had accomplished 
their work, it was abundandy well with the people ” (p. 258). 

Similarly the Shih Ching says : 

“ Heaven gave birth to the muldtudes of people, so that they 
had faculdes and laws ” (m, iii. Ode 6, 1). 

Without consciousness, without knowing, be in accordance 
with the pattern of God ” (III, i. Ode 7, 7). 

By this ‘ pattern of God ’ (ti chih tse 0 ;£ fllj) is meant the political 
and social regulations instituted by Shang Ti. The ancient Greeks 
similarly supposed that the institutions of their city-states had been 
created by divine beings, a belief probably general among early 
peoples. 

With the coming of the Ch’un Ch’iu period in China, however, 
or perhaps even before, there were men who tried to give a human 
interpretation to the laws and statutes, which they declared were 
established wholly by human beings for man’s own benefit. Thus 
the Kuo Yii , under a section that refers to Duke Huan of Cheng (806- 
771), records an historian as saying : 

“ Harmony (ho #)) results in the production of things, but identity 
(t’ung fp]) does not. When the one equalizes the other there comes 
what is called harmony, so that then there can be a luxurious growth 
in which new things are produced. But if identity is added to identity 
all that is new is finished. ” 

Therefore, the early kings mixed the element earth with the 
elements metal, wood, water and fire, so as to bring various things 
to completion. The five tastes were thereby harmonized so as to 
become blended in the mouth; the four limbs were strengthened to 
protect the body; the six pitch-pipes were harmonized so as to make 
sound for the ear; the seven ‘bodies’ 1 were put into proper adjust¬ 
ment so as to regulate the mind ; the eight ‘rules’ * * were regulated so 
as to make man complete; the nine ‘laws’ * were established for the 
setting up of pure virtue; the ten ranks (of feudalists society) were 
harmonized so as to lead the various organizations into orderliness; 
the thousand kinds of things were produced, the ten thousand roads 
were completed, the hundred thousand things were calculated, the 
hundred million creatures were estimated, and the billion sources of 


' i.e., seven orifices: the two eyes, two nostrils, two ears, and the mouth.— Tr. 

* Those regulating the head, stomach, feet, thighs, eyes, mouth, ears and hands.— Tr. 

»™,P°^ ?OVemin? the “J* *2*“^ or 8 ans = heart, liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, 
stomach, groin, intestines and galL—T r. 5 * 
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income were received, this being carried out to the last extreme, 
reaching an infinite number.' 

“ Thus, the kings, living on the lands of their nine provinces, 
received the billion sources of income for feeding the multitude of 
people. These being in orderly arrangement, they could make use 
of them, and there was harmony and happiness among them as if 
they were one. Such a condition is the ultimate of harmony. 

“ Thereupon the early kings married queens from different 
families, sought their riches from those of different regions, selected 
ministers and received expostulations from officials who could offer 
them different opinions, and held discussions about all sorts of things. 
They did so because they wanted harmony. If there is only one 
sound, it is not worth listening to. A thing entirely the same lacks 
decorativeness. If there is only one taste, there is no satisfaction. 
And if things are made of one material, there is no solidity ” {Cheng 
Yu, 1). 

When it is said that “ when the one equalizes the other, there is 
what is called harmony,” this means that if something salty, for ex¬ 
ample, is added to something sour, the resulting flavor will differ 
from its two constituents and be entirely new. What is salty is 
the ‘other’ of what is sour, and vice versa. This explains the 
opening words : “ Harmony results in the production of things.” 

But if what is salty is added to what is already salty, or, as the 
quotation says, “ If identity is added to identity,” then there can be 
no production of anything new. 

In the same way, if there be only one kind of sound, there can 
be no music no matter how often the sound be repeated; and 
if only one color, no decorative pattern can be produced no matter 
how many times the color be applied. Everything must have its 
‘ other ’ or contrast to act upon it, before there can be any process 
of production. By thus distinguishing between ‘ harmony ’ and 
‘identity,’ the speaker explains why ceremonials, music and social 
institutions of all kinds must inevitably become ever more elaborate. 

Later on, similar ideas were to be propounded by Yen TzO 
(died 493 b.c.), a noted statesman of the state of Ch’i. Thus the Tso 
Chuan describes an incident under the year 522 : 

“ After the Marquis of Ch’i had returned from his hunt. Yen 
Tzu was with him in the tower of Ch’uan, when Tzu Yu drove up 
to it at full speed. The Marquis said : It is only Chii (i.e., Tzu Yu) 
who is in harmony with me ! ’ Yen TzO replied.: Chii merely 
identifies himself with you ; how can he be considered to be in 
harmony with you?’ ‘Are harmony (ho) and identity (t'ung) 
different ? ’ asked the Marquis. 

• This passage is a good example of the Chinese fondness for classifying various 
things under numerical categories of fives, sixes, nines, etc., and df dealing with infinite 
quantities.—T r. 
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“Yen Tzii said: ‘ They are. Harmony may be illustrated 

by soup. You have the water and fire, vinegar, pickle, salt and 
plums, with which to cook fish. It is made to boil by the firewood, 
and then the cook mixes the ingredients, harmoniously equalizing 
the several flavors, so as to supply whatever is deficient and carry off 
whatever is in excess. Then the master eats it, and his mind is made 
equable. So it is in the relations of ruler and minister. When there 
is any impropriety in what the ruler approves of, the minister caiis 
attention to that impropriety, so as to make what has been approved 
entirely correct. When there is anything proper in what the ruler 
has disapproved of, the minister brings forward that propriety, so 
as to remove occasion for the disapproval. In this way the govern¬ 
ment is kept in equilibrium, with no infringement of what is right, 
and there is no quarrelling with it in the minds of the people. .... 

“ * As the early kings established the doctrine of the five tastes, 
so they made the harmony of the five notes, to make their minds 
equable and to perfect their government. There is an analogy 
between sounds and flavors. There are the breath, the two kinds 
of dances, the three kinds (of songs), the materials from the four 
quarters, the five notes, the six pitch-pipes, the seven sounds, the 
winds of the eight directions, and the nine songs, which united form 
perfect (music). 

“ * Then there are the clear and the thick, the small and the large, 
short and long, fast and slow, solemn and joyful, hard and soft, 
lingering and rapid, high and low, the commencement and ending, 
the close and diffuse, by which the parts are all blended together. 
The Superior Man listens to such music that his mind may be com¬ 
posed. His mind being composed, his qualities become har¬ 
monious. 

“ ‘ Now it is not so with Chu. Whatever you say yes to, he 
also says yes. Whatever you say no to, he also says no. If you 
were to try to give water a flavour with water, who would care' to 
partake of the result ? If lutes were to be confined to one note, 
who would be able to listen to them ? Such is the insufficiency of 
mere identity ’ ” (p, 684). 

Another speech in the Tso Chuan , under the year 710 b.c., 
describes the rise of rites, music, government and laws : 

He who is a ruler of men makes it his object to manifest virtue 
and suppress what is wrong, that he may shed an enlightening in¬ 
fluence on his officials, and is afraid lest he should fail in this. There¬ 
fore he seeks to display excellent virtue to show an example to his 
posterity. Thus his ancestral temple has a roof of thatch the mats 
in his grand chariot are only of grass ; the grand soups (used in his 
sacrifices) are without condiments; and the millets are not finely 
cleaned. All this is to show his frugality. His robe, cap, knee- 
covers and mace; his girdle, lower robe, buskins and shoes ; the 
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crosspiece of his cap, its stopper pendants, its fastening strings and 
its crown: all these show his observance of the statutory measures. 
His gem-mats and his scabbard, with its ornaments above and below; 
his belt, with its descending ends; the streamers of his flags and the 
ornaments at his horses’ breasts: these show his attention to the 
regular degrees (of rank). The flames, the dragons, the axes and 
the symbol of distinction (represented on his robes) : these show 
the elegance of his taste. The five colors laid out in accordance 
with the appearance of nature: these show with what propriety his 
articles are made. The bells on his horses’ foreheads, their bits, and 
those on the carriage pole and on his flags : these show his taste for 
harmony. His flags, on which are represented the sun, moon and 
stars: these show the brightness of his intelligence. 

“ Now when by virtue he is frugal and observant of the statutes, 
attentive to the degrees of high and low; his character stamped on 
his elegant robes and his carriage; sounded forth also and brightly 
displayed—when thus he presents himself for the enlightenment of 
his officials, they are struck with awe and dare not depart from the 
rules and laws ” (p. 40). 

The theory here is that the ruler’s chief use of ceremonials is 
to awe his officials so that they will not transgress the laws. 

Again, under the year 536, the Tso Chuan records a letter sent by 
Shu Hsiang to the famous statesman,-Tzii Ch’an, apropos of the 
latter’s promulgation of a law code in the state of Cheng : 

11 The early kings deliberated on all the circumstances (of 
each crime) to make their ruling on it, and did not make (general) 
laws of punishment, fearing lest this should give rise to a contentious 
spirit among the people. But still, as crimes could not be prevented 
they set up for them the barrier of righteousness, sought to rectify 
them with government, set before them the practice of propriety 
and the maintenance of good faith, and cherished them with benevo¬ 
lence. They also instituted emoluments and (official), positions to 
encourage their allegiance, and strictly laid down punishments and 
penalties to awe them from excesses. Fearing lest these things should 
be insufficient, they therefore inculcated them with sincerity, urged 
them on by their conduct, instructed them in what was most important, 
employed them in a spirit of harmony, came before them in a spirit 
of reverence, met exigencies with vigor, and gave their decisions 
with firmness. And in addition to this, they sought to have sage 
and wise persons in the highest positions, intelligent discriminating 
persons in all offices, true hearted and sincere elders, and gentle an 
kind teachers. In this way the people could be successfully dealt 
with, and miseries and disaster be prevented from arising. 

“When the people know what the exact laws are, they do not 
stand in aw e of their superiors. They also come to have a contentious 
spirit, and make their appeal to the written words (of the laws), 
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hoping peradventure to be successful in their argument. They can 
no longer be managed. When the government of the Hsia dynasty 
fell into disorder, the penal code of Yu was made; under the same 
circumstances of Shang, the penal code of T'ang; and in Chou, the 
code of the nine punishments. These three codes all originated in 
times of decay. And now in your administration of the state of Cheng, 
you have constructed dikes and ditches, you have established a govern¬ 
ment which has been much spoken against, and you have framed 
(a law code like that of) those three codes, casting in metal a record 
of the punishments it provides. Will it not indeed be difficult with 
this to keep the people in order ? ” (p. 609). 

Despite its conservative tone, this letter supplies a human 
explanation for the existence of law codes. 

Another speech is recorded in the Tso Chuan under the year 517 : 

“ I have heard our late great officer, TzQ Ch’an, say : * Ceremonials 
(//■ a) constitute the standard of Heaven, the principle of Earth, and 
the conduct of man. Heaven and Earth have their standards, and 
men take these for their pattern, imitating the brilliant bodies of 
Heaven and according with the natural diversities of Earth. (Heaven 
and Earth) produce the six atmospheric conditions and men make 
use of the Five Elements. These conditions produce the five tastes, 
make manifest the five colors, and make evident the five notes. When 
these are in excess, obscurity and confusion ensue, and the people 
lose their original natures. 

“ ‘ Therefore ceremonials were framed to reinforce (that nature). 
The six domestic animals, the five beasts (of the chase), and the three 
kinds of sacrificial victims, existed to maintain the five tastes. The 
nine forms of decoration, with their six colors and five methods of 
display, were made to maintain the five colors. The nine songs, the 
winds of the eight directions, the seven sounds, and the six pitch-pipes 
were made to maintain the five notes (The distinctions of) ruler 
and subject, superior and inferior, were formed to follow the pattern 
of Earth's principle. Those of husband and wife, of the home and 
the outside world, were formed to regulate the two kinds of work 
(those inside and outside the home). There were instituted the re¬ 
lationships of father and son, elder and younger brother, aunt and 
sister, maternal uncles and aunts, father-in-law and connections of 
one's children with other members of their mother's family, and 
brothers-in-law: to resemble the bright luminaries of Heaven. 

“ ‘The duties of government, requisitions of labor, and conduct 
of affairs were made to accord with the four seasons. Punishments 
and penalties, and the terrors of legal proceedings were instituted 
to make the people stand in awe, resembling the destructive forces 
of thunder and lightning. Mildness and gentleness, kindness and 
harmony, were made in imitation of the creating and nourishing 
action of Heaven. The people had feelings of love and hatred. 
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pleasure and anger, grief and joy, produced by the six atmospheric 
conditions. 

“ ‘Therefore (the early kings) carefully imitated these relations 
and analogies, to regulate these six impulses. To grief there belong 
wailing and tears ; to joy, songs and dancing ; to pleasure, beneficence ; 
to anger, fighting and struggling. Pleasure is bom of love, and anger 
of hatred. Therefore (the early kings) were careful in their conduct 
and sincere in their commands, decreeing misery and happiness, 
rewards and punishments, to control life and death. Life is a good 
thing; death is an evil thing. The good thing brings joy ; the evil 
thing gives grief. When there is no error (in the apportionment of) 
joy and grief, there results a state of harmony with the nature of Heaven 
and Earth, which consequently car endure long’ ” (pp. 708-709). 

The idea expressed here, as we see, is that the practical value of 
ceremonials and music, punishments and penalties, lies in preventing 
the people from falling into disorder, and that these have originated 
from man’s capacity for imitating Heaven and Earth. 

Human interpretations of the sacrificial rites were also offered 
by certain men during this period. The Kuo Yii gives an example : 

“ Sacrifice is that through which one can show one’s filial piety 
and give peace to the people, pacify the country and make the people 
settled. It cannot be put an end to. For when the desires of the 
people are given free rein there comes a stoppage ; with such a stoppage 
there comes a wasting away; and when this wasting away continues 
for long without any stimulus to it, life does not prosper, so that 
there is no obedience (to the commands on high). When life is not 
prosperous, the granting of feudal fiefs can no longer take place. 

“ This is why of old the early kings performed daily, monthly, 
seasonal and yearly sacrifice. The feudal lords omitted the daily 
sacrifices ; the ministers and great officials omitted the monthly ones; 
and the lesser officials and common people omitted the seasonal 
ones. The Son of Heaven performed all-inclusive sacrifices to the 
various divinities and various classes of creatures. The feudal lords 
sacrificed to Heaven and Earth, and to the three luminaries,' as 
well as to the mountains and rivers in their territories. The ministers 
and great officials performed sacrifices to the spirits of the house and 
to the ancestors. The lesser officers and common people did no 
more than sacrifice to their ancestors. 

“ Among the common people, men and women, according to 
days of good fortune, offer their sacrificial victims. They are 
reverent with the sacrificial grain contained in the vessels, show care 
in cleaning up, are prudent in the decorations of their clothing, and 
cautious in their wine offerings. They give guidance to their sons 
and blood relatives, follow the seasonal sacrifices, are pious in their 
ancestral worship, and conduct their words along harmonious paths. 


• The sun, moon, and the stars considered as one group.—T r. 
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so as to make illustrious their sacrifices to the early ancestors. They 
are reverent and solemn as if someone were overlooking them. 

“ Thereby local friends and relatives through marriage, elder 
and younger brothers and blood relations, are united. Thereby all 
sorts of abuses are stopped; the evils of slander are rooted out; 
those who are friends are united; relatives are drawn into a common 
bond; and both superiors and inferiors are put at rest, so as thus to 
extend and strengthen the family. It is through these sacrifices that 
those above teach the people proper respect, and those below make 
manifest their service to their superiors. 

“ When the Son of Heaven performs the great sacrifice and the 
suburban sacrifice, he must himself shoot the sacrificial victims, and his 
queen must herself pound the sacrificial grain. The feudal lords when 
they perform their ancestral sacrifices, must themselves shoot the ox, 
stab the sheep, and kill the pig, and their consorts must themselves 
pound the grain for the vessels. All the more, then, among those 
below, who would dare not be reverent and full of awe in serving 

the various spirits ?. It is through the sacrifices that the unity 

of the people is strengthened, and why, then, should they abandon 
them ? * (Ch'u Yu y II, 2). 

* Reverent and solemn as if someone were overlooking them 9 : 
that is, there need not be a supernatural being actually overlooking 
the ceremony at all. If sacrifice is performed with this knowledge, 
its only use would seem to be to serve as a pretext for bringing the 
local clan members and relatives together into one assembly ; training 
them at the same time into a proper feeling of respect and reverence. 
Under such circumstances the real value of sacrifice lies in the fact 
that through it 1 the unity of the people is strengthened/ Look¬ 
ed at from this viewpoint, sacrifice becomes the sort of thing 
which the Confucian philosopher, Hsiin Tzii, describes as : “ Among 
superior men it is considered to be a human practice; among common 
people it is considered to be a serving of the spirits 99 (Hsun-fitff y 
p. 245). Another speech in the Kuo Yu runs in similar strain : 

“ Sacrifices are the great institutions of a state, and institutions 
are what enable a government to be successful. Therefore the 
sacrifices are carefully regulated so as to serve as institutions for 
the state... 

" The regulations drawn up by the Sage-kings governing sacrifice, 
provide that to those whose laws had permeated among the people, 
there should be offered sacrifice; to those who had died through 
their industriousness, there should be sacrifice; to those through 
whose efforts the country had been pacified, there should be sacrifice ; 
to those who had warded off great natural calamities, there should be 
sacrifice; and to those who had resisted tribulations, there should 
be sacrifice. Those not in these classes were not put on the sacrificial 
records. ...” 
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The account lists a large number of historical and legendary 
worthies who through their actions had merited a place at the 
sacrifices, and then continues : 

“ The great sacrifice, the suburban sacrifice (made to Heaven in 
winter and Earth in summer), the sacrifices to those ancestors 
who have done great deeds, and to those who have displayed remark¬ 
able virtue, and sacrifices performed to show gratitude: these five 
are the sacrifices on the statute books of the state. In addition 
are the spirits of the soil and grain, and of mountains 
and rivers, all of whom have accomplished outstanding deeds on 
behalf of the people. As to the sage and virtuous men of former 
times, it is through them that shining sincerity has been created. 
As to the three lu mina ries in Heaven, they are what the people 
look up to with reverence. As to the Five Elements on Earth, 
these are what induce life and propagation. As to the famous 
mountains, rivers and marshes of the nine provinces, it is from these 
that useful natural resources are derived. Anything not in the above 
classes is not put in the records to be sacrificed to ” (Lu Yii, I, 9). 

Here it is a feeling of gratitude that supplies the motive for 
sacrificing. Thus looked at, sacrifice becomes indeed a ‘ human 
practice,’ rather than a 1 serving of the spirits.’ 

With such human interpretations being given to social 
institutions, it is not surprising that the ruler likewise tended to 
become divested of that divine right which had formerly rendered 
him incapable in the eyes of the people of committing any wrong. 
The Kuo Yii gives an instance : 

“ The people of the state of Chin killed Duke Li (580-573), and 
the people of the frontier announced the news (to the state of Lu). 
Duke Ch’eng (590-573) was then at court. The Duke said : ‘ When 
a subject has killed his ruler, whose is the blame ? ’ None of the 
great officials made reply, but Li Ko said: * It is the fault of the 
ruler. For the awesome power of a ruler is great, and when this power 
to awe is lost to such an extent that he is killed by someone, his blame 
must be great. Moreover the ruler exists to shepherd his people 
and rectify their errors. If he, himself, pursues secret debauches 
and disregards the affairs of his people, the people will not be rectified 
when they are in error, so that the evil will become greater. If with 
evilness he supervises the people, he will fall and be unable to get 
up. And if he is unwilling to employ the virtuous exclusively, he 
will find himself unable to employ anyone. When such (a ruler) 
comes to his doom, there is no one to mourn for him, and of what 
good then is he ? ’ ” (Lu Yii, I, 15). 

Also the Tso Chuan, under the year 510 b.c. : 

** Chao Chien Tzu asked the historian Mo, saying : ‘ The head 

of the Chi family expelled his ruler, yet the people submitted to him, 
and the feudal lords assented to what he had done. His ruler has 
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died outside (of his state of Lu), and no one has incriminated him 
(i.e., the head of Chi).’ 

“ Mo replied : ‘ Things are produced in twos, in threes, in fives 

and in pairs." Hence Heaven has three luminaries, Earth has the 
Five Elements. The body has the left and right (sides), and every¬ 
one has his mate or double. Kings have their dukes, and princes 
have their ministers who are their assistants. Heaven produced the 
Chi family to be the assistant of the Marquis of Lu, and this has been 
the case for long. Is it not right that the people should submit in 
this case ? The rulers of Lu have, one after another, followed their 
mistakes, and the heads of the Chi family have, one after another, 
diligently improved their position. The people have forgotten 
their ruler, so that, though he has died abroad, who pities him ? The 
altars of the grain and soil are not always maintained (by the same 
ruler), and the positions of rulers and ministers are not ever unchang¬ 
ing ; from of old it has been so. The surnames of the sovereigns 

of the three (previous dynasties) are now borne by men among the 
common people; as you know’ ” (p. 741). 

Certainly such approval of a minister murdering his ruler is a re¬ 
volutionary idea for that time. Despite the occasional grandiloquence 
of the Tso Chuan and Kuo Yu, and their literary elaborations, the 
fundamental ideas expressed in the speeches which have been 
quoted from them all undeniably show a human bent. In ancient 
Greece the Sophist Protagoras said that “ Man is the measure of all 
things,” which is an idea also implied in the foregoing quotations. 
The men who made these speeches, however, were aQ either hereditary 
historians, or were nobles active in government, and so, unlike the 
Greek Sophists, were not in a position to discuss and propagate 
their ideas. Hence for the important contributions to Chinese thought, 
we must continue to look to such men as Confucius, Mo Tzu and 
the other later philosophers. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONFUCIUS AND THE RISE OF CONFUCIANISM 


More is known about the life of Confucius than of any other 
early Chinese philosopher, owing chiefly to the long chapter (ch. 47) 
devoted to him in the Shift Chi (Historical Records). According to 
this chapter, he was bom in 551 b.c. in the state of Lu, somewhere 
near the present town of Chiifu in Shantung. His ancestors 
were of the Royal House of Sung (a state south-west of Lu 
in present Honan), but his great grandfather had moved to Lu, where 
the family became impoverished. Thus Confucius, like many of 
the travelling philosophers and politicians of succeeding centuries, 
came from a class of society which, while of noble origin, had fallen 
upon hard times. The name, Confucius, is a latinization of K’ung 
Fu Tzu H -?> meaning Master K’ung; his given name is Ch’iu 
j£; and his cognomen Chung-ni Jg. 

Confucius is supposed to have lost his father, who had been a 
military officer of considerable prowess in Lu, when he was but three 
years old, and to have been brought up by his mother. When he 
was nineteen he married, and about the same time entered upon his 
official career in Lu, being first a keeper of grain stores and then in 
charge of the public lands. After passing through many experiences, 
the authenticity of which is doubtful—among them being a prolonged 
stay of several years in the neighboring state of Ch’i—he reached his 
highest position in 501 b.c. by becoming Prime Minister of Lu. 
So great was his success in this post, that the state of Ch’i, according 
to the Shih Chi, fearing his growing influence, sent a present of female 
dancers and musicians to the Lu ruler, who thereupon neglected the 
affairs of state. Full of disappointment, Confucius resigned his position 
and, accompanied by many of the disciples who had now gathered 
around him, set out in 497 upon wanderings which were to last for 
thirteen years. During this time, he travelled through many of the 
feudal states of China, staying now in one and then in another, and 
undergoing many hardships and dangers. At last he returned to his 
native state, where he spent the last three years of his life engaged in 
literary studies and in teaching his disciples. He died in 479 b.c., and 
was buried in the district of Chiifu, where his tomb is still to be seen.' 


1 These two paragraphs do not occur in the original text, but have been added for 
the benefit of westerners who are not so familiar with the life of Confucius as is the 
Chinese reader.—Tr. 
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Besides the above general sketch, the Shih Chi supplies us with 
considerable detailed information concerning his activities as a teacher 
and his character: 

“In the time of Confucius, the House of Chou had declined 
and the rites and music had fallen into neglect. The Shih (Book 
of Odes) and Shu (Book of History) had become defective. (Con¬ 
fucius) made researches into and transmitted the rites of the Three 
Dynasties (Hsia, Shang and Chou), and arranged in order the recitals 
in the Shu. Starting from the epoch of T’ang and Yii (i.e., the 
legendary Emperors Yao and Shun), and coming down to that of 
(Duke) Mu of Ch* *in (659-621), he grouped and classified their events. 
.... Observing the suppressions and additions (in the rites) made 
by Yin and Chou, he said : * Even after one hundred generations 

they will still be known.* . . . . ‘ Chou had the advantage of surveying 
the two preceding dynasties. How replete was its culture! I 
follow Chou.* 1 Thus the records of the Shu and the U Chi (Book 
of Rites) both come to us from Confucius. 

“ Once, when talking to the great music master of Lu, Confucius 
said : ‘ Music may be understood. The attack should be prompt 
and united, and as the piece proceeds, it should do so harmoniously, 
with dearness of tone and continuity of time, until its conclusion 
(III, 23). It was only after my return from Wei to Lu that the music 
was revised, and the secular and sacred pieces were properly discrim¬ 
inated* (IX, 14). 

“ In ancient times the Shih comprised more than three thousand 
pieces, but when it reached Confucius he threw out duplications, 
retaining those which could be used to exemplify the rites and justice. 
.... Confucius played on the zither and sang the three hundred 
and five pieces (comprising the present Book of Odes). ... It was 
from this time that the rites and music could be obtained and trans¬ 
mitted, wherewith to complete the Kingly Way, and to perfect the 
Six Disciplines.* 

“ In his later years Confucius delighted in the I (Book of Changes), 
and arranged in order the T’uan, Hsi , Hsiang, Shuo Kua and Wen 
Yen* He read the I (so assiduously) that the thongs which bound it 
wore out three times, and said : 4 Give me a few more years like this, 
and I will come to a perfect knowledge of the /.* 4 Confucius took 


* Cf. the Lun Yu (Confucian Analects) II, 23, and III, 14, which is a collection of 
sayings by Confudus as recorded by his disciples, and is the most reliable source con¬ 
cerning him. All the following quotations in this chapter, unless otherwise indicated 
are from the Lun Y*.—Tr. 


These were the Books of Odes, History, Rites, Changes, Spring and Autumn 
AnnaJs, and Music, which formed the basis of Confucian learning. On them see especially 
ch. 16. It is uncertain whether ‘ Music * was actually the name of a book, or was simply 
a subject of study.— Tr. 

• These, with their subdivisions, comprise the 4 Ten Wings * or Appendices to the 
text of the / Ching proper. See ch. 15, sea. 1, pp. 379-382.— Tr. 
t 4 L*r Yu, VlJ, 16, but there the text differs somewhat and 
difficulties.— Tr. 


presents special 
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the Shift, Shu, rites and music to teach to his disciples, who numbered 
about three thousand. Those who, in their own person, became 
conversant with the Six Disciplines, numbered seventy-two. 

‘“When he (Confucius) was in his native village, he bore himself 
with simplicity, as if he had no gifts of speech. But when in the 
ancestral temple or at court, he expressed himself readily and clearly, 
yet with a measure of reserve * (X, 1). ‘At court, when conversing 
with the higher great officials, he spoke respectfully. ^ When convers¬ 
ing with the lower great officials, he spoke out boldly ’ (X, 2). ‘ When 
he entered the palace gate, he appeared to stoop’ (X, 4). When he 
hastened forward, it was with a respectful appearance ’ (X, 3). ‘ When 
the prince summoned him to receive a visitor, his expression seemed 
to change’ (X, 3). ‘When his prince commanded his presence, he 
did not wait for the carriage to be yoked, but went off on foot ’ ( X, 13). 

‘ Fish that had spoiled, or meat that had gone bad, or something im¬ 
properly cut, he would not eat’ (X, 8). ‘He would not sit on his 
mat unless it was straight ’ (X, 9). ‘ When he dined by the side of a 
mourner, he never ate to repletion. On the same day that he had 
been mourning, he never sang ’ (VII, 9). ‘ Whenever he saw a person 
in mourning, or one who was blind, even though it were a young boy, 
he always changed countenance ’ (IX, 9 ; X, 16). (The Master said :) 

‘ When walking in a party of three, my teachers are always present ’ 
(VII, 21). (Again :) * Neglect in the cultivation of character ; lack 
of thoroughness in study ; inability to move toward recognized duty ; 
and inability to correct my imperfections : these are what cause me 
solicitude’ (VII, 3). ‘When he had induced a person to sing, if the 
song were good he would have it repeated, joining in the melody 
himself ’ (VII, 31). * The Master would not discuss prodigies, prowess, 
lawlessness, or supernatural beings ’ (VII, 20). ... 

“ Then, utilizing the historical records, he composed the Ch'un 
Ch'iu (Spring and Autumn Annals), going back to Duke Yin (of 
Lu, 722-712) and coming down to the fourteenth year of Duke Ai 
(481 B.C.), (a total of) twelve dukes (In his history) he took the 
state of Lu as his basis, kept close to Chou, dealt with Yin as a time of 
the past, and circulated (the principles of) the Three Dynasties. His 
style was concise, but his meaning rich. Thus, when the rulers of 
Wu and Yiieh (improperly) style themselves Kings, the Ch'un Ch'iu 
reproves them by giving them (their proper tide of) Viscount. And 
at the meeting of Chien-t’u (in 632), when the Chou Emperor had 
actually been ordered to attend (by Duke Wen of Chin), the Ch un 
Ch'iu avoids mentioning this fact by saying: ‘The celcsdal King 
went hunung at Ho-yang.’ (Confucius) offered examples of this 
sort to serve as rules for his own age. And if later on there be kings 
who will arise and bring out the meaning of the censures and abase¬ 
ments, so that the meaning of the Ch un Ch iu becomes generally 
known, at that time rebellious subjects and criminals in the world 
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will become seized with terror ” 1 (Mim. Air/*, V, 390-398, 40CM03, 
40(5-412, 420-422). 

Such is the concept of Confucius that has held sway In China for 
the last two thousand years; yet a study of this biography, to-day, 
reveals many points which cannot possibly be in accordance with facts* 
It nevertheless remains noteworthy that SsO-ma Ch’ien (145-c, 86 s-c.}, 
the author of the $hih Clhi % still regarded Confucius as a human person 
at a Lime when many men were aJready coming to look upon him as 
a divine being. Where he bases himself on the Luti Yff 9 his statements 
are for the most part trustworthy* What remains an open question, 
however, is the relation of Confucius to the Books of Changes, 
Odes, History, Rites, and Spring and Autumn Armais, and to the 
Music, which comprise the so-called Six Disciplines. This problem 
will be discussed in the following section* 

1—'Tim Position of Confucius in Chinese History 

It has long been maintained by the New Text school of classical 
study that the Six Disciplines were composed by Confucius himself, 
whereas the Old Text school has maintained that he was merely 
their transmitter, so that both schools have at least agreed in sav¬ 
ing tliat Confucius was closely connected with them. My own opinion 
on this subject is that they could not possibly have been originated 
by Confucius himself, because they were almost certainly already in 
existence during the OTun Ch’iu period, that is, prior to his time. 

Much evidence lias already been brought forward by past and 
present-day scholars to prove this point, and I, myself, have: also dis¬ 
cussed the matter elsewhere,* and nence need not take it up in detail 
here. Though Confucius could not have composed the Six Disciplines 
himself, however, he did use them to teach his disciples, which 
is probably why later ages have supposed, nor entirely without reason, 
that Confucius had a special connection with them. 

Yet even this use of the Six Disciplines for teaching need not 
necessarily have commenced with Confucius, for the Km Yu informs 
us concerning a crown prince of QYu, ion of King Chuang of Ch r u 
(613-591), that the prince was given instruction In such works as the 
* Odes/ * Rites/ * Music/ £ Spring and Autumn/ and * Old Records/ 1 
Both the Yu and TVs Chum record numerous conversations be¬ 
tween important personages, in which the ‘Odes* and * History 1 
are frequently mentioned ; while the 4 Rites 1 (U) were used In 
diplomatic relations, and rhe "Changes* (I) in divination. This 

* Memvt r \m> % ft* a senteocr %lmIke to these hat wt?rck Down to the 
day. matt Qurkcsc hive dung to thk 1 praise anU cam)te r theory C*f 4 m? Ot 1 ™ CYix p 
ana many ajcnmaitarics have been wrinctj 10 expbin the esoteric meifimga to be found 
beneath us cqrtekc (ihjr.u£s.—Tn. 

2 Cj. K r tM£ i fM Cw U-lMA dak Tlaii (The Position of Corfu clou* 

in Gjlrirtf Histury). in ibe S&ih Pim Vo|. 2- 

J cy. CA'm Yu, I, 1. 
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indicates that an education of this sort was acquired by a portion, at 
least, of the nobility of that time. Confucius was the first man, 
however, to use the Six Disciplines for teaching the common people. 
This point will be taken up in detail later. 

Here I need only say that in his method of teaching, Confucius 
differed from the philosophic schools which followed him, inasmuch 
as these all emphasi 2 ed the fact that they taught doctrines originating 
in their own school. Chapter XXXIII of the Chuang-t%u (p. 442), 
for example, tells us that the disciples of the Mohist school all 
intoned the 4 Mohist Canons.’ Confucius, on the other hand, was 
an educationalist. His aim in teaching was to nurture and develop 
a person so that he might become someone who would be useful to 
his state, rather than to produce a scholar belonging to any one 
philosophic school. Hence he taught his pupils to read and study 
a wide variety of books and subjects, so that we find a disciple saying 
of him : “ He has broadened me by culture and restrained me by the 

usages of good conduct ” (IX, 10). Likewise the Chuang-t^ti (ch. 33) 
says with reference to the Confucians: “ The Shih describes 

aims ; the Shu describes events; the Li (Rites) directs conduct; 
the Yiieh (Music) secures harmony. The / (Book of Changes) 
shows the principles of the jin and the yang. The Ch'un Ch’iu shows 
distinctions and duties ” (p. 439). These were the six works which 
were the subjects of study of the Confucian school. 

Because of such catholicity, the accomplishments of the disciples 
of Confucius were also not all of one pattern. Thus the Lun Yu 
says: “ Noted for moral character were .... (here and below 

follow names of disciples); for gifts of speech,.; for administra¬ 

tive ability, . . . . ; and for literature and learning, . . . .” (XI, 2). 
Again, the Lun Yu tells us that there was one disciple who “ might 
be appointed to the administration of revenues ”; another who 
“ might be appointed as Controller ”; and another who “ might be 
appointed (at court) to converse with the guests,” all alike being able 
to manage affairs in “ a state of a thousand chariots ” (V, 7). This 
indicates that Confucius, in teaching his disciples, wholeheartedly 
wished them to become * men,’ in the full sense of the term, rather 
than sectarian scholars belonging to any one particular school. 

While teaching, Confucius no doubt would sometimes make 
selections from the existing literature, or expand upon it according 
to the occasion, as will be described in the following section. If 
we allow such selections and explanations, made upon the spur of 
the moment, to represent the process traditionally spoken of as 
* expunging and rectifying the Six Classics,’ then there is no reason 
to doubt this tradition; but on the other hand there is nothing 
remarkable in expunging and rectifying of such a sort. Because of 
conservatism, however, the later Confucians continued to use the 
Six Disciplines for teaching, unlike other schools of thought 
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which taught only new doctrines originated by their own particular 
schools; and for this reason these Six Disciplines have come to be 
considered as the exclusive property of the Confucians, and even 
as having been composed by Confucius himself, while this * expung¬ 
ing and rectifying * (if ever there really was such), has assumed an 
exaggerated importance. 

The I-wen Chih chapter of the Ch'kn Han Shu says of the various 
philosophic schools that they sprang from the heritage of the Six 
Disciplines, a view which seems to be shared by the account of them 
given in Chuang-t^ft (ch. 33). Such a theory is not wholly unjustified ; 
for as has just been said, the Six Disciplines were originally a literature 
common to all, and it was only when each of the schools came to 
expound its own particular doctrines, that they came to be more 
definitely associated with the Confucians. It would be incorrect 
to say for this reason, however, that the ideas of each of the schools 
are therefore already all to be found in the Six Disciplines. 

There exists no special word in Chinese meaning e Confucian* 
or * Confucianist/ members of the Confucian school having always 
been called ju a word which may be translated as * literati/ 
Concerning this term, the Shuo-wm Chiek-t%#> one of the earliest 
Chinese dictionaries, appearing about a.d, 100, says: “ The word 

ju means fielding* {jou fj|). It is a term applied to scholars versed 
in the arts.” And the Hun Yu says : “ The Master speaking to 

Tzu Hsia said, * Be you a ju of the nobler type, not a ju of the 
inferior type * ” (VI, 11). This would indicate that ju was originally 
a term applied in general to all persons who possessed education and 
were versed in the arts, so that in the time of Confucius it was still 
possible to speak in a general way of ju or scholars of the nobler 
type {chm t^u -T) and inferior type {hsiaojen A), whereas later on, 
the use of the term was restricted exclusively to the Confucian school. 

Confucius was, in short, primarily an educationalist. 44 A trans¬ 
mitter and not a creator, a believer in and lover of antiquity ” (VII, 1). 
“ Striving unwearingly (in study) and teaching others without flag¬ 
ging ” (VII, 33). These are Confucius’s own words about himself. 

Thus looked at, Confucius would be nothing more than an old 
pedant; yet in Chinese history he has been placed in a most exalted 
position. I would therefore maintain that: 

(1) Confucius was the first man in China to make teaching his 
profession, and thus popularize culture and education. It was he 
who opened the way for the many travelling scholars and philosophers 
of succeeding centuries. It was also he who inaugurated, or at 
least developed, that class of gentleman in ancient China who was 
neither farmer, artisan, merchant nor actual official, but was profes¬ 
sional teacher and potential official. 

(2) The activities of Confucius were similar in many ways to 
those of the Greek Sophists, 
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(3) The activities of Confucius and his influence in Chinese history, 
have been similar to that of Socrates in the West. 

m 

I have already mentioned the Yil passage which states 
that even before the time of Confucius, such works as the ' Odes,' 

‘ Hires/ ' Music/ ' spring and Autumn ’ and ( Old Records 1 were 
included in the educational curriculum of one of the crown 
princes of Ch’u. Yet it is evident that such a thorough education 
must have been inaccessible to the common people of the Chun 
Ch iu period, and furthermore, was denied even to many of the 
nobility. The TVs Chmrt, for example, under die year 540 b.c,, 
states of Han Hsiian Tzu, a hereditary minister of the state of Chin, 
thit it only a tier he -came fin ^ diplonl&tic miss ion fri the state of 
Lu, one of the most cultured re l' ions in China, that he * examined 
tiie books of the Grand Historian 1 and saw * die symbols of the / 
and 4 the Ch'w: Ch’iu of Lu ‘ (p. 583). Again, under the year 544, it 
is Stated of a member of the Royal House of Wu that he had to come 
lo Lu before he could hear the odes and music of the various states 
(p. 549). We miv infer from this that at that time such works as 
rhe * Book of Changes, 11 Spring and Autumn Annals/ 1 Music ' and 
* Odes ' were literary possessions highly prized. 

Confucius, on the other hand, held as his aim that “ in teaching 
there should be HQ class distinctions (XV, 38). He said that ^ from 
him who has brought his simple present of dried meat, seeking to 
enter my school, I have never withheld instruction (VIT, 7). The 
acceptance of large numbers of students in this way, and the taking 
in of everyone who would pay for tuition, without personal questions 
about them or their families; the giving of equal instruction in each 
subject, and the teaching of how to read every kind of literary 
treasure, trulv constituted a great step toward emancipation. Thus, 
even though the use of the Six Disciplines for teaching purposes 
may not have commenced with Confucius, it was certainly he who 
originated their U5C for general teaching and for bringing culture to 
large masses of people. 

I maintain this statement because in none of the more tellable 
ancient writings have I heard of men before Confucius who gave 
i list ruction 10 large numbers of students* nor of anyone saying that 
" in teaching there should be no eEass distinctions. 

According to the Gtm-yti (Family Sayings of Com 

foci us), a work which purports to conrain the words of Confucius, 
but which was compiled many centuries after his death, there is said 
CO have heen contemporary with him a certain Shau Cheng Mao 
u vrhose dwelling place could assemble followers and form cliques; 
whose conversations were sufficient to elicit admiration and bewilder 
the multitude ; and whose power uf resistance was sufficient to over¬ 
throw die truth and establish his own individual ideas" (sect, 2), 
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This man's success was such that ** the disciples of Qirifucius three 
times filled (die school of Confucius)* and three times left it empty * 
It was only Yen Yuan who did not go away " 1 Again, the Cfotattg- 
(ch, 5) jays : " Xn the state of Lu there was a man, named Wang 
Tai, who had had his toes cut off. His disciples were as numerous 
as those of Confucius ” (p. 56). Hie story in the K V tmg-S^u Chm-yH p 
however, which also says that Confucius had Shao Cheng Mao exe¬ 
cuted* has already been discredited by earlier scholars, and we arc 
even uncertain whether this man ever actually existed or not. like¬ 
wise the contents of the Ciwang-f^S are f nme-tenchs fantastic tales,' so 
that the statement that Wang T p at ' divided with Confucius the state 
of Lu In half F is even less credible. Hence Confucius remains as the 
first to carry on extensive instruction, and is probably primarily respon¬ 
sible for inaugurating the movement which led many htcr philosophic 
schools to compete with one another in attracting followers. 

Confucius, furthermore, spent many years in the company of 
his disdples, travelling unceasingly from one feudal state to another 
and talking with their rulers. This, too, was a form of activity un¬ 
heard of before him, whereas afterward it became a common practice, 

I have also said that I have never heard of anyone prior to Con¬ 
fucius who* being neither farmer, artisan, merchant nor official, 
made teaching his sole means of livelihood. Excluding those 
members of the nobility who earned their bread by holding official 
posts, there are frequent references to other men who rose to 
importance from very h umb le positions* yet in every case they 
supported themselves, when not in office, by engaging in agriculture, 
manual labor or trade. Mencius tells us, for example t 

14 Shun (cine of Ltie legendary Emperors) rose from among his 
channelled fields. Fu YUeh was called to office from the midst of 
his building frames; Kao Kat from his fish and salt; Kuan I Wo 
from the hands of his jailer; Sun-aim An from (his retreat by) the 
seashore ; and Poll Hsi from the market place " (Mencius t Vlb y 1 5). 

Though Mend us is not always reliable, diere is* in fact, no record 
of anyone prior to Confucius who did not hold office, and who at the 
same rime did not engage in some other kind of materially produc¬ 
tive work. Confucius himself, according to Mencius* held office dorr rig 
his early years because he was poor, “ He was once a keejjer of stores*” 
and " once in charge of the public fields, 1 * both lowly offices {Mmaus t 
Vi s 5). Bui as soon as he had reached die position of" 4 ' follow Eng 
behind the great officers of state n (L#tf Yft\ XI, 7), and when there 
were many students coming to him, he devoted himself wholly to 
the exposition of his doctrines. Mot rover* not only did he himself 
not engage in activities materially productive, but he did not wish 
co teach his disciples how to do so* For example, we are told that 

1 Cf, Him Lm (jrAfta 4, Hit* Yrw kec}, by Uu Htich tiixch cecmarv a.d.)< in Hm H'Vi 

p. fl t 
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when a disciple “ requested to he taught agriculture,” and " requested 
to be taught garden!ng,” Confucius said : “ What a 1 irdc-minded man 

is Fan Hsu l” (XHI, 4). And of another engaged In commerce, 
Confucius said disparagingly ; “ Tz'ii is not content with his 

lot, yet his goods increase abundantly. Nevertheless in his judg¬ 
ments he often hits the mark " (XI, 18). It was because of this refusal 
to engage in materially productive enterprises, that Confucius was par¬ 
ticularly criticized by his contemporaries. An instance occurs in the 
Lm Yu. which describes how an old man who was once met on the 
road, carrying a basket oil hi® staff, said of Confucius : l< Hi® tour 
limbs know not toil, and he cannot distinguish the five grains ” 
(XVIII, 7), The Sink CkVs biography of Confucius also records 0 
noted statesman of the time as saying : 

** The literati (jit) are sophists and cannot be taken as model 
or norm. Arrogant and following only their own opinions, they 
cannot be made subordinates. They attach great importance to 
the mourning rites, give themselves over to grief, and ruin great 
fortunes in funerals, a practice which cannot become common usage. 
Sophists who travel from place to place begging for loans, they are 
incapable of directing a state ” (Affbv. his/,, V, 307-308). 

The Chwng-t%& likewise records a fierce diatribe on Confucius : 

" You are a mere word-monger, who talks nonsense about 
Kings Wen and Wu (founders of foe Chou dynasty). . . . You 
have many words, which only mislead. You do not sow and yet 
you are clothed. Your lips patter and your tongue wags, and you 
produce your own rights and wrongs, with which to mislead the 
miens of the world and prevent scholar® from reverting to the funda¬ 
mentals of thing®. You make a deceiving show of filial piety and 
brotherly love, so that by good chance you may secure some fat fief 
or post of power ” (p. 389). 

While criticism® of this sort may never actually have been made 
by the persons to whom they are attributed, dieir existence during 
that time is at least very possible. 

There were certain other men of education living in the 
Warring States period, who held no office but produced the food 
thev are through their own efforts. There wa® Hsfl Hsing, for ex¬ 
ample, “ whose disciples, amounting to several tens, all wore clothes 
of haircloth, and made sandals of hemp and wove mats for a living ” 
(Afew/ru, ITTiJ, 4). And there was Ch’en Chung Tzi, who earned a 
living by “himself weaving sandals of hemp, while his wife 
twisted hempen threads ” (M£ HU, 10). Mencius condemned such 
men, however, and it is recorded of Mencius himself that “ he was 
followed bv several tens of carriage®, and attended by several hundred 
men, getting his food from one prince after another " {ibid.. HI h t 4). 
Since such conduct was regarded even by one of his disciples as 
■ excessive,' it is probable that other men of the time made even 
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sharper critidsmy, On another occasion* too, Mencius gives an 
elaborate account of the proper etiquette to be followed by a ruler 
when he gives presents to a ConfucianJ 

These passages give an insighr into die diaracteri&tks of 
the Confucian school, through which there arose a class of 
4 scholars p (iMh who were nelLher farmers* artisans nor 

merchants, and who did not engage in any kind of productive 
activity* but depended entirely upon others for their support. This 
class seems to have been non-existent prior to Confucius T and when 
the word skik occurs In earlier texts, it usually refers cither ro someone 
who holds official position, or to a military officer, in this way it 
differs from the shih of later times* who were so called in apposition 
to the farmer, artisan and merchant classes. 5 

Such shth were capable of engaging in only two kinds of activity : 
that of holding governmental office and that of teaching. Even 
down to the present day* in fact, the graduates of any school in China, 
whether it be agricultural or technical* have usually had only two 
ways of livelihood ; that of becoming an official or of being a professor. 
The Lut Yu means exactly this when it says : “ The occupant of 

office* when his duties are finished* should betake himself to study ; 
the atudent* when, his studies are finished, should betake himself 
to office" (XIX* 13) + Confucius was* if not the originator of 
this type of person* at least its great patron* 

Such men were fiercely criticized by the Legalist school of brer 
tjmes. For example, the Legalist, Han Fei Trft (died 233 n.c.) : 

1 There ate those of varied and dialectical learning, tuck as 
Confucius and Mo Tzfi. But Confucius and Mo Tzit did not sow 
Of cultivate the land, and so what could the state obtain from them ? 
There are those who practice filial piety and reduce their desites, as 
did Tseng and Shih. But Tseng and Shih would not go to wax, 
and so of what profit were they to their country?" (Han-fii-M 
ehlhm 18, p. 5). Again (ch, 45} ; 

M The literati (in), with their learning, throw the laws into con* 
tusion. The knighrs-erraac (A sich U[), with their pugnaciousness, 
transgress^ the prohibitions, . . . Now if one pursues literary studies 
and practises die arts of conversation, one has none of the labor of 
cultivating the soil and has the actuality of possessing riches; one 
has none at the dangers of war and has the honor of noble position. 
Who, then, would not do this ? ” (chmn 19, pp, 3M). 

* w 


The second point which I made wjs that Confucius closely rc- 
sembl es the Greek Sophists in Itis activities* Both alike broke earlier 
1 Mtwbv, Vjk 6. 

> 71» wHd tm t riicntion«3 in the Km Ya (CSV Y£ r h l) in mwftm m the hm*t 
artisan Mid merdupc cEl5Mft h «tmj » hive rtfrmWc tbcie limply ro a nnliiLaty ikih\ 
C/, my flrtirlc ou Qmiiiciuj, deed above, p. 44. 7 
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conventions by being chc first to teach students on a large scale. 
The Sophists were dependent for livelihood upon the tuition fees 
which they thus received (one of the major criticisms levelled against 
them in their time), and Confucius likewise says : “From him who 
has brought his simple present of dried meat seeking to enter my 
school, I have never withheld instruction ” (VO, 7), Such tuition was 
probably riot received in any fixed amounts, hut given to Confucius 
in die form of 4 gifts/ While he was not wholly dependent on 
this tuition for his livelihood, and could also look to the state 
rulers for a certain amount of support, St was rhe very fact that 
his disciples were numerous which made this sepporL from the 
state rulers forthcoming. Thus Confucius remains truly the first 
in China who made his living through teaching, but this fact 
should not in any way disparage him, since any sort of existence 
requires some means of support. 

Another respect in which Confucius closely resembles the Soph¬ 
ists, is that though these were all men of wide learning and talents, 
and hence capable of giving instruction in all fields of study, yet their 
primary aim was to enable their students to lead lives of government 
activity* So it was with Confucius, who possessed an equally wide 
learning, and of whom someone said : 4i What a great man Is 
Confucius I His learning is vast* yet in nothing does he acquire a 
reputation " (IX, 2). And on another occasion a great minis Eer 
inquired of one of the disciples i ** * Your master is surety a Sage ? 
What varied acquire mem he has I 1 Tzu Kung replied : 4 Of a truth 
Heaven has lavishly endowed him to the point of being a Sage, and 
his acquirements are also many/ w (IX, 6), 

Thus Confucius, like the Sophists, offered instruction in many 
subjects (in his ease the Sis Disciplines), Yet at tire same time his 
primary' emphasis was on government activity, SO that 1 in a. state of a 
thousand ciiariots * his disciples might 4 be appointed to the admin¬ 
istration of its revenues/ or 1 he appointed as Controller * (V, 7). 
Once, when someone a£kcd whether certain three disciples were suited 
for official employment, Confucius replied ; " Yu is a man of 
decision* , ■ , Tz*fl is a man of penetration. . . . Ch'iu is a man 
of much proficiency. * ... _ What difficulty would they find therein ? ” 
(VI, 6). In the same way it is customary for heads of schools even 
to-day to recommend their graduates for employment in various 
branches of the Chinese government, 

* * v 

Thirdly, I have stated that Confucius in many ways resembles 
Socrates. Socrates was considered by some of his contemporaries 
as a Sophist, though he differed from them inasmuch as he did 
not take tuition fees from his students and did not sell his know¬ 
ledge:. He had no interest in metaphysical problems, and accepted 
a traditional attitude toward supernatural beings; on these 
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questions Confucius held a similar viewpoint. Socrates regarded him¬ 
self as a person who had been given a divine mission, and considered 
it his duty to bring enlightenment to the Greeks. So also with Con¬ 
fucius, who once exclaimed : “ Heaven begat the virtue that is in me f * 
(Vli, 22)* And again : “ Since Heaven is nut yet ready to destroy 
this cause of truth, what can the men of K ’uang do to me ? ** (T X* 5). 

Again Socrates, according to Aristotle, sought through in¬ 
ductive reasoning to frame universal definitions, from which 
standards mighr be made for human conduct. Confucius, likewise, 
expounded the doctrine of the Rectification of Names {dkng j£ ^), 
believing that once the meanings of names were made fixed, they 
would serve aa standards for conduct. Socrates kid emphasis upon 
man's ethical nature, and Ojnfiidus also looked upon a man's 1 com¬ 
plete virtue * Qtfl of even greater importance than his capacity 

for government service. Therefore, although * lei a state of a 
thousand chariots ' he granted his disciples the ability to be 
* appointed to the administration of its revenues, 1 f appointed as 
Controller, 1 or "appointed (in court) to converse whh the guests/ 
we are told Ehat he refused to admit that they had * complete virtue 1 
(V s 7). Socrates wrote no works himself, but his name was made use of 
by many of the men who followed him (as by Plato in the Diabsms). 
Likewise in the ease of Confucius, 50 that the phrase, ‘The Master 
said/ occurs with extreme frequency in books of all sorts since his day. 
After the death of Socrates, his school of thought was further devel¬ 
oped by Plato and Aristotle, thus becoming the orthodoxy of western 
philosophy. And in die same way the school of Confucius was devel¬ 
oped by Mencius and Hsun Tzu, and became die orthodoxy of Chinese 
philosophy. This general statement will be examined in detail later* 

Viewed as the counterpart of Socrates in China, Confucius 
occupies a very exalted position. Add to this the fact that he was 
the first in China to popularize learning and culture, and that he 
was the prototype, or at least the developer, of the sfdk or scholar 
class, and his achievements perhaps even exceed those of Socrates. 

2—Attitude or 7 Conflcils toward Tel^ditional Institutions 

and Beliefs 

It has already beet! stated that It was not until the Chou dynasty 
that Chinese civilization assumed a definite shape, and while the 
djmwty's literary records and institutions were probably not entirely 
the work of its founders, King Wen and the Duke of Chou, these 
two men were nevertheless the most important creators of Chou 
culture. The Lu state was ruled by the descendants of the Duke of 
Chou, and so the Chou culture remained more in evidence in this 
state than in die others. The Tsq Chu^n says under the year 506 b.c, : 

44 The Duke of Chou helped the Imperial House to rule the empire, 
he being moat dear to the sovereign. The Duke of Lu (descendant 
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of the Duke of Chou) received for his part a great carriage and a 
grand flag. . . . that thus the brilliant virtue of the Duke of Chou 
might be made illustrious. (The Duke of Lu) had been given a very 
wide stretch of territory, with priests, superintendents of the ancestral 
temple, diviners, historians, all the appendages of state, the tablets 
of historical records, the various officers, and the instruments of their 
office ” (p. 754). 

The Tso Chuan also tells us concerning an envoy from Wu, that 
it was when he visited Lu that “ he observed the music of Chou ” 
(p. 549), and again that when Han Hsiian Tzu was visiting Lu, he 
“ examined the books of the Great Historian, and saw the symbols 
of the T and the Ch'un Ch’iu of Lu, whereupon he said : * The cere¬ 
monials of Chou are complete in Lu, and now I comprehend the virtue 
of the Duke of Chou and how it was that the Chou became kings’ ” 
(p. 583). Culturally speaking, it is evident that Lu must have been 
a miniature reflection of the ancestral Chou. Especially was this 
the case when, after the first few centuries of its rule, the House of 
Chou so declined in power that a raid of western barbarians 
forced King P’ing (770-720) to move his capital from the west to the 
east, where he established the Eastern Chou dynasty. On this occasion 
many objects of cultural importance must have been lost, with the 
result that Chou culture from that time on became centered in the 
state of Lu. 

During his entire lifetime Confucius clung to his love for study, 
as evidenced by several statements: 

“ I am not one who has innate knowledge, but one who, loving 
antiquity, is diligent in seeking it therein ” (VII, 19). 

“ Even in a hamlet of ten houses there must be men as conscien¬ 
tious and sincere as myself, but none as fond of learning as I am” 
(V, 27). 

“ I can describe the civilization of the Hsia dynasty, but the 
descendant state of Ch’i cannot render adequate corroboration. I 
can describe the civilization of the Yin dynasty, but the descendant 
state of Sung cannot render adequate corroboration. And all 
because of the deficiency of their records and wise men. Were those 
sufficient then I could corroborate my views ” (III, 9). 

Because he was a native of Lu, where the Chou civilization was 
still much in evidence, Confucius had a deep knowledge and love 
for this ancient culture, and once he exclaimed: “ Chou had the 

advantage of surveying the two preceding dynasties. How replete 
was its culture 1 I follow Chou ” (HI, 14). 

As a follower of Chou, the life aim of Confucius was to perpetuate 
the achievements of King Wen and the Duke of Chou, so that on th 
famous occasion when he was menaced at K’uang, he declared : 

“ Since King Wen is no longer alive, does not his culture {wen X) 
rest with me ? If Heaven were going to destroy this culture, a later 
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mortal like me could not have gained such a dose association with it. 
Since Heaven has not vet destroved this culture, what can the men 
of K'uang do to me ? Jl (IX, 5}f 

Describing his mission, he said : “ If Lhete were one willing t*> 
employ me, might I not create an Eastern Chon? 11 (XVII, 5). 
By an Eastern Chou lie meant the revival in eastern China of the old 
Chou culture. On another occasion Confucius made a lament over 
his own degeneracy : " For long I have not dreamed as of yore that 
I saw the Duke of Chou wt (VI Tj 5) + 

During the Han dynasty the Old Text school of classical scholar¬ 
ship maintained that It was the Duke of Chou who Originated tile Six 
Disciplines and that Confucius was only their transmitter, whereas 
the New' Text school maintained that Confucius had composed 
the Ch'im Ch'su to make himself in this way comparable to King 
Wen. While both views are probably wrong, Conmcius does seem 
to have considered as his special duty the perpetuation of the 
achievements of King Wen and the Duke of Chou. 

Because of this, Confucius has been mentioned by all later 
Coixfucians in conjunction with the Duke of Chou. Mencius says 
of someone ; r ■ Pleased with the doctrines of the Duke of Chou 
and Coniu cius, he came northward to the Middle Kingdom ” (Ainftuvj, 
Ilh/p 4), And Hsufl Tzu : “ Confucius possessed the qualities of 
human-hearted ness and wisdom, and w ? as not prejudiced. Hence his 
scholarship and mastery over all teachings were sufficient to be those 
ol the early kings. He possessed the whole of rhe Way (Tdtf ; 
he brought it to people's notice, and he used it; he was nor prejudiced 
in the carrying out of it. Hence his virtue was equal to that of the 
Duke of Chou, and his reputation was abreast of that of the Three 
Kings " 1 p, 265). 

Likewise during the Han dynasty* as in the Huai-ium-figt i 
“Confucius practised die ways of Kings ChVng (1115-1079) and 
K'ang (1078-1053)* and transmitted die precepts of the Duke of Chou 1 ' 
(ch- 21* p. 8). And the Shift Chi i “Five hundred years after the 
death of the Duke of Chou there came Confucius 7> (eh. 130, P< 8), 

Confucius was ‘ a transmitter and not a creator, a believer in 
and Inver of antiquity ’ (Vll, 1). Wliat he transmitted was the 
Oiou civilization. 

Became of his knowledge and Jove of Chou culture, Confucius 
could not restrain himself from laments when he observed its decay. 
Thus when he saw the eight rows of dancers performing in the temple 
of the usurping House of Qii, a rite reserved in normal time* to 
persons of dual rank, he remarked that this was something which 
could not be endured " (111,1). And when he saw “ the chief cf the 


1 wtrt Yu* fipt ™!ct q f rbe HiU dynasty ; T'ang, founder of Stung ; ind 
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Chi family going to sacrifice on Mount T'ai," which was a royal 
prerogative, he exclaimed : “ Aks E Is that not saying that Mount 

T'ai is not the equal of Lin Fang ? ** 1 (ITT, 6). Confucius said of the 
noted statesman, Kuan Chung, who " used a stand for his inverted 
pledge -cup,” also a noble prerogative, that “he did not understand 
etiquette '■ (III, 22). And on another occasion when the ruler of die 
neighboring state of Ch’i had been assassinated, Confucius bathed him¬ 
self and went to court, where he petitioned the Duke of l.u, saying : 

" Ch'enHeng has slain his ruler. I beg you to punish him ” (XIV, 22). 
Of his own conduct, it is said that from the time when he “ followed 
behind the gtcai officers of state, he could not go afoot ” (XI, 7). 
Indeed, the descriptions of his habits of living, eating and drinking, 
as given in the Lsai Yu (Bk. X), seem almost those of a nobleman. 
TTiis does not necessarily mean that Confucius was fond of luxury, 
but that he felt that if he did not live in this way, he would not 
be in accord with the etiquette that die ancient Chou ceremonials 
required. 

Toward the traditional beliefs of his time Confucius was also 
a conservative. There ere several passages in the Luff Yii recording 
his views about Heaven (T'«n : 

“ Wang-sun Qua inquired ; What is the meaning of the Saying, 

■ It is better to pay court to the god of the hearth than to the god of 
the hall?’ 1 Not so,’ said the Master. * He who sins against Heaven 

has no place left where he may pray’ ” (IH, 13). 

“ Once when die Master was seriously ill, Tzu Lu set the disciples 
to act as if they were a statesman’s officers. During a remission of the 
attack Confucius observed: ’For what a long time has Yu been 
carrying on his impositions 1 In pretending to have retainers when 
1 have none, whom do I deceive ? Do l deceive Heaven ? ”* (IX, 11.) 

“ ’^Thcn Yen Yuan (die favorite disciple of Confucius) died, the 
Master exclaimed: ‘Aksl Heaven has bereft mcl Heaven has 
bereft met’” (XI, 8). 

« Th e Master said : 'I make no complaint against Heaven, 
nor blame men, for though my studies ate lowly my mind soars 
aloft. And that which knows me, is it not Heaven ?’ “ (XIV, 37). 

These passages show that Heaven, for Confucius, meant a 
purposeful Supreme Being or * ruling Heaven.’ * 

' A dlsdple of Cvnfudiit, who wai skilled, in asking Confucius questions above the 
rites. I jh Vif, nL 4r —Tr 

a The Tvor-cb of Corfudiu: IH What speech ha* Heav rn? The fourittumm 
their round and nil things flourish, yet what speech hat Heated ? 1XVTX, 1*}* n-J^ been 
iLKd to prove that 1 l^ten was i upomineons lmpuiprrtciul one. Ytr neatly 

thh simply means that Heaven 1 rules through non-activity, a laoistu: kIcv. 

mber Than dull Heaven Itself n qinnianemii, For if m CtKC say of Heaven that it does 
not speak we arc implying that Heaven could speak if it wished* hut deliberately doc* 
not Jo SO tycb a statement would t» meaflJllgkSi In the same way W 

would nut S*V Of a none or * table dial they do not look, became these are ohfceCB which 
have alwayi been iixapihk of ipccck Sec also p, 31 for five possible interpretation* of 
the word 1 Heaven/ 
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The Imk Yu also contains several passages which mention heavenly 
Fate or Will {firing fir): 

“ The Master said: ‘At fifteen I set my mind upon learning. 
At thirty I stood firm. At forty I was free from doubts. At fifty 
I understood the Will of Heaven. . . / 99 (II, 4). 

“ When Po Niu was ill the Master went to inquire about him. 
Having grasped his hand through the window he said : ‘ We are 

losing him. Alas ! It is Fate. That such a man should have such 
a disease 1 That such a man should have such a disease! * 99 (VI, 8). 

“ The Master said : ‘ If my principles are going to prevail, it 
is through Fate. If my principles are going to fail, it is through 
Fate. What can Kung-po Liao do against Fate ? 999 (XIV, 38). 

“ Confucius said: * The Superior Man holds three things in 
awe. He holds the Will of Heaven in awe ; he holds the great man 
in awe ; and he holds the precepts of the Sages in awe 9 99 (XVI, 8). 

For Confucius, Heaven was a purposeful Supreme Being ; hence 
Fate or ming was the purpose of that Supreme Being. As for himself, 
he believed that he had a holy mission which had been conferred on 
him by Heaven. Hence his words : “ Since Heaven has not yet 
destroyed this culture, what can the men of K’uang do to me ? ” 
(IX, 5). This belief was one also shared by some of his contem¬ 
poraries, among them an officer in charge of a small frontier town, 
who once said : “ The world for long has been without principles. 
But now Heaven is going to use the Master as an arousing tocsin ” 
(HI, 24). 

Toward spirits, however, Confucius had a more skeptical attitude. 
There are several passages in the Lun Yu on the subject: 

“ He sacrificed (to the ancestors) as if they were present. He 
sacrificed to the spirits as if the spirits were present ” (ID, 12). 

“ The Master said : ‘To devote oneself earnestly to one’s duty 
to humanity, and, while respecting the spirits, to keep away from 
them, may be called wisdom" ” (VI, 20). 

“ When Chi Lu asked his duty to the spirits, the Master replied : 

‘ When still unable to do your duty to men, how can you do your 
duty to the spirits ? * When he ventured to ask about death, Confucius 
answered: ‘ Not yet understanding life, how can you understand 
death ? 9 99 (XI, 11). 

Since ‘ while respecting the spirits, to keep away from them 9 con¬ 
stitutes wisdom, the reverse of this of course shows lack of wisdom. 
But if such is the case, why should spirits be respected at all ? This 
question was answered by the later Confucianists, who formulated 
a systematic conception of sacrifices which will be discussed in detail 
in Chapter XIV. Here we need only stress the fact that Confucius 
introduced the word ‘ wisdom 9 on this problem, and displayed 
a rationalist attitude, making it probable that there were other 
superstitions of his time in which he also did not believe. Hence 
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the words: “ The Master would not discuss prodigies, prowess, 
lawlessness or the supernatural ” (VII, 20). 

3— The Rectification of Names 

For Confucius, ‘ a world without order ( Tao ) ’ was the. result 
of the breakdown of the social institutions of his time, and his con¬ 
stant hope was that this condition might be remedied, so that he 

“ When good order prevails in the world, ceremonials, music 
and punitive expeditions proceed from the Emperor. When good 
order fails in the world, ceremonials, music and punitive expeditions 
proceed from the nobles. When they proceed from a noble, it is 
rare if his power be not lost within ten generations. When they 
proceed from a noble’s minister, it is rare if his power be not lost 
within five generations. But when a minister’s minister holds com¬ 
mand in the kingdom, it is rare if his power be not lost within three 
generations. When there is good order in the world, its policy is 
not in the hands of ministers. And when there is good order in the 
empire, the people do not even discuss it ” (XVI, 2). 

“ The revenue has departed from the Ducal House (of Lu) for 
five generations, and the government has devolved on ministers for 
four generations. Alas 1 That is why the descendants of the three 
Huan families (who originally ruled Lu) are so reduced I ” (XVI, 3). 

It was Confucius’s belief that the degeneration of political and 
social states originates from the top. “ When ceremonials, music and 
punitive expeditions proceed from the nobles,” within ten generations 
there must be a further decline so that they then “ proceed from a 
noble’s minister.” Given five generations of this condition, the 
result must be that “ a minister’s minister holds command in the 
kingdom,” which is why, in the case of Lu, “ the descendants of the 
three Huan families are so reduced.” The consequence is that a 
revolution must take place among the people within three genera¬ 
tions. Mencius s imilar ly said: 11 If righteousness be put last, and 

profit be put first, they (the people) will not be satisfied unless they 
are snatching (everything) ” ( Menctus , la, 1). 

Confucius believed that under these circumstances the only way 
to restore order would be so to arrange affairs that the Emperor 
would continue to be Emperor, the nobles to be nobles, the ministers 
to be min isters, and the common people common people. That 
is, the actual must in each case be made to . correspond to the 
name. This theory Confucius called the Rectification of Names 
(cheng ming IE 4x)> a doctrine which he recognized as being of the 
utmost importance: 

“TzQ Lu said: ‘The prince of Wei is awaiting you. Sir, to 
take control of his administration. What will you undertake first. 
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Sir ?' The Master replied r ‘The one thine needed is the rectifica¬ 
tion of names ’ " (XHI, 3). 

M When Duke Thing of Ch’i inquired of Confucius the principles 
nf government, Confucius answered saying : ‘Let the ruler be ruler, 
the minister minister ; Jet the father be father, and the son son.' * Ex¬ 
cellent t' said the Duke, 'For truly if the ruler be not ruler, the 
minister not minister; if the father be not father, and the son not 
son, though grain exist, shall I be allowed to eat it?’ ” (XII, 11). 

Every name possesses its own definition, which designates that 
which makes the dung to which the name is applied be that thing and 
no other. In other words, the name is that thing’s essence or 
concept. What is pointed out by the definition of the name 1 ruler,* 
for example, is that essence which makes a ruler a ruler. In the 
phrase: ‘Let the ruler be ruler,’ etc., the first word, ‘ ruler'refers 
to ruler as a material actuality, while the second ‘ ruler * is the name 
and concept of the ideal ruler. Likewise for the Other terms : minister, 
father and son. For if it is brought about that ruler, minister, lather 
and son all act in real life in accordance with the definitions or con¬ 
cepts of these words, SO that ail carry out to the full their allotted 
duties, there will be no more disorder in ihc world. Confucius con- 
sidcred his time as a period when, on the contrary, “ the ruler is not 
ruler, the minister not minister ; the father i$ not father, and the son 
not son.*’ To him this confusion was symbolized by one of the 
types of drinking goblets that was then in use: 

The cornered vessel {kit jj(,) has no longer comers. What 
a ‘cornered * vessel I What a ‘comcred* vessel I ” (VI, 23). 

It was because the actualities of things no longer corresponded to 
their names, Confucius believed, that the world was suffering from 
disorder, and therefore the names must be rectified. Not only 
this, but this rectification must begin from the top, hecause it 
was at the top that the discrepancy betw een actualities and names had 
originated: 

j K’ang TzO (who had usurped the power in Lu) 

asked Confucius for the way to govern, Confucius replied: ‘To 
govern {thing Jfc) means to rectify {thing ]£). If you, Six, will lead 
m the rectification, who will dare not to be rectified ? 1 ” (Xjf, 17). 

“ Chi K’ang TzCL being plagued with robbers, consulted Con- 
iucius, who answered Kim saying ; * If you, Sir, be free from the love 
oi wealth, although you pay them they will not steal* ” (XII, IB). 

Chi hl'anu Tzfi asked the opinion of Confucius on government 
and said : How wnuld it do to execute the lawless for the good 
Of die law-abiding ?' ‘ What need. Sir, is there of capital punishment 

m your administration?' responded Confucius. 'If your desire is 
ior good, the people will be good. The moral character of the ruler 
is the wmd; the moral character of those beneath him is the grass. 
W hen the grass has the wind upon it, it assuredly bends' JI (XII, 19). 
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In other words, in a government through nobility, the mass of the 
people are uneducated, and hence the ruler’s personal conduct in¬ 
evitably has a ureat shaping influence upon that of the common man. 

It has been traditionally supposed tlut Confucius composed 
the Ch’wt Ch'iu in order to carry his rectification of names into actual 
practice. Mencius, for example, says that Confucius ‘made’ {tsa 
f^) the Ch'un Ch’iu, with the result that " rebellious ministers and 
villainous sons w ere struck with terror ” {Mencius, U.lb, 9), Yet the 
Tjo Ckuctts states under the year 607 D,c. r at the time when Duke 
Ling of Oun was murdered : 

"The Grand Historian (of Chin) wrote the entry, ‘Chao 
Tun has murdered his prince/ and showed it to ihc court. Hsuan 
Tzd (i.c., Chao Tun) said that this was not true. (The historian) 
replied * * Sir, you are the highest minister. Flying from the State, 
you did not go beyond its frontiers. When you returned you did 
not punish the assassin. If it is not you (who are responsible), who is 

it ?'_ Confucius said of this: * Of old, Tung Hu was an excellent 

historian. In his writings he had the rule of not concealing (the 
truth) ’ ” (pp. 290-291). Again, under the year 548, when Duke 
Chuang of CJh'i was murdered ; 

" The Grand Historian (of Ch’i) made a record of the fact which 
said: ‘Ts’ui Tsm has murdered his prince.’ lYui Tzd thereupon 
had him executed. Two of his brothers did the same after him, 
and were also executed. A diird wrote the same and was spared. 
Tht historian in the south, learning that the Grand Historian and 
hj's two brothers had died in this way, took his tablets and went 
(to record also that Ts’ui Trft had murdered His prince). But learning 
On the way dial the affair had already been recorded (by the third 
brother), he returned ” (pp. 514-515). 

These quotations indicate that during the Ch u& Ch iu period 
the Grand Historians of at least two states, those of Chin and Ch i, 
could by what they recorded cause ‘rebellious ministers and villainous 
sons to be struck with terror/ so that it is not only of the Ch an 
Ch'ist of Lu that this statement was true. Probably certain standard 
rules existed for the recording of events, which were followed by all 
the historians of this early period. Thus Mencius says: 

« The Chau:. ^ of Chin, the Too W* ft .01 of Ch’u, and the Ch'm 
Ch'iu of Lu were books of the same character. Their subject was 
the affairs of (Dukes) Hum of Cb’i and Wen of Chin, and their style 
was historical, Confucius said: ‘Their righteous principles I 
ventured to take' " {Mmctm, JVb, 21). 

The phrase, ‘ righteous principles/ refers with as much force to 
the Cheng and Tm W* as to the Ottm Ch’iu, though it has been com¬ 
monly interpreted as referring only to the latter, in consonance with 
the theory that Confucius had a special connection with the Ch’m 
CUsu. According to this passage, Confucius only took (f h h ®t) 
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principles from works already written, but did not make them himself, 
a statement which seems close to the facts, even though Mencius 
elsewhere says that Confucius actually composed the Ch'un Ch’iu' 

But it is also possible that because the Lu rulers were descend¬ 
ants of the Duke of Chou, and their state was noted for its ceremonials 
and justice, the Ch’un Ch'iu of Lu, in comparison with similar histories 
in other states, was recognized as being especially accurate as regards 
principles. Thus when Han Hsiian TzO, as noted above, came 
to Lu on a diplomatic mission and saw there the books of the Grand 
Historian, he particularly noticed the * Ch'un Ch’iu of Lu.’ From 
this it would seem that the work possessed special qualities as com¬ 
pared with such histories as the Cheng of Chin and Tao Wu of Ch’u, 
because of which there were already persons before Confucius who 
had been using it for teaching purposes. Thus when the question 
arose as to what should be taught to the crown prince of Ch’u, son 
of King Chuang (613-591), the answer came : 

“ Teach him the Ch’un Ch'iu and by it encourage goodness and 
censure evil, so as to restrain and admonish his mind ” (Kuo Yu 
Ch’u Yu, I, 1). v 

From this we may see that the Ch’un Ch’iu had already in early 
times become a subject for instruction, so that its use in this way has 
no direct connection with Confucius. 

> Confucius did, no doubt, approve of the idea that the Ch'un 
Ch’iu should * encourage goodness and censure evil,’ punish rebellious 
ministers and villainous sons, and, as the Chuang-t^u (p. 439) says, 
serve to show distinctions and duties.’ Nevertheless it would 
seem that the traditional account which says that Confucius actually 
composed the Ch’un Ch'iu himself, so as to carry out in this way his 
rectification of names, is erroneous, and that he probably did this 
simply by * taking ’ principles from such works as the Ch’un Ch'iu, 
in the manner that Mencius relates. 


4—Confucius as a Creator through being a Transmitter 


Confucius, according to his own words, was * a transmitter and 
not a creator,’ and we have seen how none of the works traditionally 
ascribed to him, even the Ch un Ch iu, could have come from his 


Shih-P « (1884-1919), in his TsoAn Chi (chuan 2), gives a detailed analysis of 
the word ffi /jo, as used in the phrase in Mourn,, III*. 9, which is usually translated as: 
Confucius, was afraid and made (/so) the Ch'un Ch'iu." This word /so, he shows, may 
t T° : «he usual one of ‘ make ’ or ‘ originate,* and anothei one 

or to practice. He proves this by quotations from many early works showing that the 

wh^ M OC "” mSU 4 ph ^ a | ° play music -’ or'to smg (Iso) odes.’ Similarly 
“*• th ?A • C °swl! C,U 5 ,S0 *** Ch ' iu “ he ma y have meant that he 

thenrrruL,? ex P oun< k < * When doing so, Confucius would no doubt have emphasized 
”2™ 1 by ^ ch *’ h ‘‘ h would explain the words : “ Their principles 

1 ventured to take. And if such a hypothesis is true, this would be the wav in which 
as Mencius says, Confucius caused “ refJ.ll;™.. "j _:n ‘ y . 

with terror.” 


, f * 1 ... , _-WV uiw way ill WUIU1, 

rebellious ministers and villainous sons to be struck 
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hand. I have suggested the alternative hypothesis that Confucius 
took the principles underlying the writing of the Ch'un Ch'iu and 
of the other early histories, and drew from them the doctrine of the 
Rectification of Names, thus rationalizing the Ch'un Ch’iu. The great 
contribution of Confucius to Chinese civilization, indeed, has been the 
rationalization he has given to its originally existing social institu¬ 
tions. The Lun Yu offers an example: 

M Tsai Wo, asking about the three years* mourning, suggested 
that one year was long enough. 1 2 ‘If,* said he, ‘a cultivated man be 
three years without exercising his manners, his manners will certainly 
degenerate, and if for three years he make no use of music, his music 
will certainly go to ruin. (In a year), the last year’s grain is finished 
and the new grain has been garnered; the fire-making friction sticks 
have been changed ... a year would be enough.’ 

Would you, then, feel at ease in eating good rice and wearing 
fine clothes ?’ asked the Master. ‘I should/ was the reply. ‘If you 
would feel at ease, then do so ; but a cultivated man, when mourning, 
does not relish good food when he eats it, does not enjoy music when 
he hears it, and does not feci at ease when in a comfortable dwelling. 
Therefore he avoids those things. But now if you would feel at 
ease, then go and do them.’ 

“ When Tsai Wo had gone out, the Master said : ‘ The unfeel- 
ingness of Tsai Yu! Only when a child is three years old does it 
leave its parents’ arms, and the three years’ mourning is the universal 
mourning everywhere. And Yii,.. was not he the object of his 
parents’ affection for three years ? ’ ” (XVII, 21). 

This serves as an example of how Confucius gives a rational basis 
to a social institution. 1 

In the course of teaching the Six Disciplines, Confucius also 
sometimes gave to them a new significance. The doctrine of the 
Rectification of Names, as already described, he arrived at by a 
synthesis of the principles of writing in the Ch'un Ch'iu and other 
old histories. He treated the Shih Ching (Book of Odes) in the same 
way. Thus apropos of the passage (Odes, I, v, 3) : “ As she artfully 
smiles, what dimples appear 1 Her bewitching eyes show their 


1 This was for the death of a parent, and at that time, as now, actually meant twenty- 
five or twenty-seven months during which the son must put aside all duties, cat poor food, 
and wear sackcloth.—T r. 

2 Some say that it was Confucius who first established the custom of three years’ 
mourning. But the Tso Ckuan , under the year 527, states: “ The King in the space of 

one year has had two deaths, for each of which he should have mourned three years. 

When a death that should be mourned for three years has occurred, even the nobles should 
complete the mourning for it: this is the etiquette. Even if it is the King who docs not 
complete it and who holds feasts so soon, it is not the proper etiquette ” (p. 660). This 
indicates that the three years of mourning had originally been a general custom, though 
by the time of Confucius those who practised it were already less numerous, so that even 
this King did not complete it. Confucius once more advocated it, and gave it a rational 
basis. 
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colors So dear,” a disciple was made tat understand that: “ Then 
manners (It jfi) a« secondary?” Confucius granted his approval 
to this, saying : “ Now I can begin to discuss the Odes with 
him ” (ID, 8), Again: 

" Though the Odes number three hundred, one phrase can 
cover them all, namely, ‘with uneormpted thoughts' ” 1 (II, 2). 

“ Tile odes can stimulate the mind, can train the observation, 
can encourage soda] intercourse, and can alleviate the vexations of 
htc* From them one can learn how to fulfil one's more immediate 
duties to one’s father, and the mitre remote duties to one’s rulet. 
And in them one may hecome widely acquainted with tile names of 
birds, beasts, plants and trees ” (XVII, 9). 

This shows how Confucius, when teaching, stressed the ethical 
significance of the Skih Chmg, rather tlian mere drill in repetitive 
replies, He aimed at more than merely malting his disciples men 
who " wherever they might be sent, would not disgrace their ruler’s 
commission” ( XIII, 20). 

Again, concerning the Shu Ch'mg (Book of History) : 

■' Someone asked Confucius, saying: 1 Whv, ^ir, are you 
not in the public service ? 1 The Master answered : ‘ Does not 

the Shu say concerning filial piety: Filial piety and friendliness 
toward one’s brethren can be displayed in the cacrcise of public 
service > (p. 232). These qualities then are also public service. 
Why should only that idea of yours be considered as constituting 
public service?’” (II, 21). 6 

. This is t™ of the concept that harmony within the family 
J s the toot of good government in die state, an idea later developed in 
c u pr™ (Great Learning), 1 It shows us that in his exposition 
is rbe Shu t as at the SAiftj Confucius elaborated its moral precepts* 
and did not merely transmit irs words and records. 

Again p concerning the rites (//) and music: ff Lin Fang asked 
what was die chief principle in ceremonial observ ances. The Master 
answered: great question indeed] In ceremonials, it is better 

to be simple than lavish; and in the dies of mourning, heartfelt 
distress is letter than observance of detail p " (TII P 4) L 

“ ln th f us *g C!t of ceremonial, it Is harmoniousness which is of 
value. In the regulations of the ancient kings this was the admirable 
feature (1,12). 

Coniucius said: Ceremonials I ’ they sav, * Ceremonials t ’ 

mere gems and gowns be called ceremonials ? ‘ Music ! 1 they 
Music! Gan mere bells and drums be called music?’' 
(XVU, 11) Again: 11 Music may be readily understood. The 
attack should be prompt and united, and as the piece proceeds it 


! “™« in the IV, ii. OJe 1, 4 —Til 

C/. eh. H sect. 7, tSpcci..!Jy pp. 3^2. ji4-3G5. 
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should do so harmoniously, with dearness of tone and continuity 
of time, until it readies its conclusion " (III, 23). 

This shows that already with Confucius, emphasis was laid upon 
the fundamental meaning and principles of ceremonial and music, 
rather chan upon the mere expounding of their outer form and manner 
of presentation. 

Confucius also said about the / Chin g (Book of Changes) : “ The 

men of the south have a saying: *A man without constancy will 
make neither ft soothsayer nor a doctor,’ How well put! (The: / 
Ching says) : * If he be inconstant in his moral character, someone 

will bring disgrace upon him * (p. 126). The Master said : ' All 

because he did not calculate beforehand ’ ” (XIII, 22). 

The exact meaning of this passage is admittedly unclear, but it 
at least indicates that also in expounding the / Ch/ttg, Confucius was 
interested in the meaning contained in its phrases rather than in the 
mere use of the book for divination. 

This is no longer to be simply ' a transmitter and not a creator.’ 
It is in fact to be a creator through Ijeing a transmitter. It was such a 
spirit and attitude, as handed down to the iatcr Confucians such 
as Mencius and Hsun Tzu, that enabled the Confudan school to 
forge a unified system of thought. 

Thus the I Chtng had existed long before Confucius, and was hand¬ 
ed down by the Confudan school; but it is primarily Its Appendices, 
written by Confudans, which make it important in the history 
of thought. The Ch'w Ch'iu existed early, and was transmitted 
hy the Confucians ; but it is the Ktmg-jimg Chitart, a commentary 
written on it by the Confudan school (together with other comment¬ 
aries), which make it i mponant. So with the / IJ (Book of Etiquette 
and Ceremonial). It, too, was an early work transmitted by the Con- 
fucianists ; whereas the Li Chi (Book of Rites) was written by Qm- 
fudanists who utilised material based on the 1 U t and far surpasses 
the latter in importance in the history of thought. 

The Old Test school is not far wrong, then, in maintaining 
that originally the Six Disdplincs all formed part of the official litera¬ 
ture, which Confucius merely transmitted but did not create. Yet 
the New Text school, too, has some reason for saving that Confucius 
was a creator rather than a transmitter; and there has been cause 
for later generations holding up Confucius not only as * the must 
perfect Sage,' hut as ‘ the first Teacher.’ For the I Chmg, deprived 
of its Appendices, is no more than a book of divination ; the 
Ch’sat Ch'iU t without such commentaries as those of fCung-yang, is 
only a collection of dry-as-dust brief court records ; and 'the 1 Li, 
separated from the U Chi , is only a book of etiquette. In themselves 
these works could not possibly have possessed the influence which 
they have exercised during the lust two thousand years. It is not 
the books themselves, but the writings based upon them, that have 
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been of outstanding influence It! Chinese history from the Han dynasty 
down to the late Ch'ing or Manchu dynasty.* When the New Ten 
school speaks of Confucius as 1 the perfect Sage and first Teacher,’ 
however, we must remember that the Confucius it is thinking of is 
not the historical figure, but rather a legendary Confucius standing 
as the ideal representative of the Confucian school. 


5—TitE Virtues op Upriciitness, Hijm AN-HeARTEJ)VE 5S, 
CdNSOE>mousmss and ALram&i 

Confucius, as said above, when expounding ceremonials- or good 
manners (Jt) r emphasized the underlying reasons for their existence. 
The Lrm Yfi says : 

1Hsia asked : ^What is the meaning of the passage. 

As she artfully smiles, 

What dimples appeal 1 
Her bewitching eyes 
Show their colors so clear. 

Ground spotless end candid 

For tracery splendid! (Odes, 1 % 5, 3)?’ 

, painting comes after the groundwork/ replied the Master- 

Then manners (If) are secondary ? 1 said Tz& Hsia, 4 It is Khang who 
unfolds my meaning/ replied the Master. 1 Now indeed, I can bcL-in 
to discuss the Odes with him 111 (HI, 8) + 

O^nfucius here means that a man must have a nature of sincere 
genuineness before he may practise ceremonial and etiquette, just as 
a beautiful woman must first have & bewitching smile and lovely 
eyes, before she may make use of powder and rouge* Tf not, 
ceremonial observances or // will be a false and empty form, and as 
5UCh are nor only unworthy of berng prized, but are actually cheapen¬ 
ing. Therefore Confucius says: 

“ * man is not virtuous (Aw £), of what account axe his 

ceremonial manners (//) ? When a man is not virtuous, of what 
account is his music ? ** (III, 3). 

Tt a man lacks inner virtue and genuineness of nature, though he 
practise the outer adornments of fine manners and music, they but 
add to his emptiness and artificiality. Confucius says again: 

“ The Superior Man ((him i V i ^ -^) takes righteousness (/ M) 
as his hasic scuff' [rM ;gf); practises it with the rules of correct 
usage (f); brings it forth with modesty; and renders it complete 
With sincerity; such is the Superior Man " (XV, 17). 

hw is , that proper manners or//, and ihs ‘basic 
stub which is a man s genuine nature, must operate in mutual o> 
ordination. 

Confucius laid emphasis on the importance of man’s possessing 
the quahty of genuineness or truth, and hated all emptiness and false? 
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ness. 


He esteemed the 1 basic stuff* and its accompanying quality 
of ^traigluforwardncsK or uprightness {efriJi jg), concerning which the 
Jjm Ytf contains many passages. Thus Confucius says; 

" Man 5 life is to be upright (rM). If one makes crooked this 
life, one is lucky tn escape (disaster) ” (TV, 17), 

To have uprightness or chih^ a man must neither deceive himself 
nor deceive others. He must give true outward expression to what 
his mind likes and dislikes, as is shown in another passage : 

44 The Duke of She observed to Confucius ; 1 In my part of the 

country there is a man so upright Uhik) that when his father appro 
priated a sheep he bore witness to it p Confucius said : * The upright 
people in my part of die country are different from that^ for a father 
will screen his $on p and a son his father. In that there lies 
uprightness 1 ” (XTTI, 18) + 

Uprightness or cM Is what comes from within. It is the direct 
expression of one's heart. When a father has appropriated someone's 
sheep, the son ordinarily would certainly not wish the fact to become 
known. This is simply human nature. But in the above story the 
son bore witness to die fact that his father had appropriated a sheep. 
In this case the son either wished to get die name of uprightness 
through sacrificing his father, or lacked feeling toward his father. 
Hence this could not be true uprightness. 

Again m the Urn Yffi 44 The Master said: 4 Who says 
Wehshcng Kao is upright {chih) ? Someone begged vinegar 
of him, whereupon he begged it of a neighbor who gave it 
him*" (V, 23). 

The man who is upright acts according to his own feelings, 
whereas the man who is crooked acts according ro the feelings of 
Others. When one's, own family has no vinegar^ it is permissible 
to refuse another man’s request fur it. But in die present case die 
request was granted solely because it was feared that the other 
person would not be pleased with a refusal In so doing the giver 
failed to be able inwardly to Set himself his own standard, while 
at the same time he could not avoid betraying himself in order to 
retain the good opinion of another. Pushed to the extreme, such a 
man becomes false and artificial, and hence an act of this kind cannot 
be called chih. 

Confucius said : u Plausible speech, an ingratiating demeanor, 
and fulsome respect; Tso Ch'iu Ming was ashamed of therm, and 
Ij Ch'iu, am ako ashamed of them ” (V, 24), Confucius was 
ashamed of such conduct because it shows a lack of uprightness. 

The fjflT Y& says again : " Tzti Kung asked : 1 What would' 

you say of the man who h liked by all his fellow-townsmen ? * 
The Master replied : 4 That is not sufficient/ 4 Then what would 
you say of him who is hated by af[ his fellow-townsmen ? 1 The 
Master replied : * Nor is that sufficient. What is better is that die 
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? ,ood fellow-townsmen should like him, and the bad hate lilm ’ ” 
XIII, 24). 

A man hated by all his fellow-townsmen would inevitably 
be one deficient in natural feelings. On the other hand the 
man liked by all his fellow* towns men would be a man who tries 
to please even- body, striving thereby to make them pay court to 
his own goodness. This would also be empty falseness, and hence 
unacceptable. 

While (hih is a quality to be prized, there must still be a code uf 
proper manners (//) to put it Into practice. The Lim 1'jfif says ; 

“ The Master said : ‘ Respectfulness uncontrolled by the rules of 
propriety (h) becomes laboured effort, caution uncontrolled becomes 
timidity, boldness uncontrolled becomes insubordination and upright- 
ness {diih) uncontrolled becomes rudeness * ” (VIII, 2). 

Again he said : “ Love of uprightness {ekih) without a love to 
learn finds itself obscured by harmful candor ’’ (XVII, 8). By learning, 
he here means the learning of correct manners or ii. The meaning 
oi theword A jft as used in ancient Qiina was very wide, signifying 
then, in addition to its usual present-day deli nit ion of ‘ politeness' 
or ‘ courtesy,’ the entire body of usages and customs, political 
and serial institutions. Thus i noted slatcsrrum of the sixth century 
H.c. said of it: " The it constitute the warp of Heaven, the principle 

of Earth, and the conduct of the people." 1 And the Chuatts-t^il 
(“• 33) says : " The S direct conduct" ( P . 439). In short, alt the 
rules iur cvctything pertaining to human conduct may be included 
under the term it. 


Confucius, in his role of presenter of the U of the Chou 
Civilization, not Only imparted knowledge to his disciples, but also 
taught them the U with which to restrain themselves. This is -what 
a disciple meant wlcn he spud : “ He has broadened me by culture 
and restrained me by A” (TX, 10). But it was because Confucius 
at the same time laid stress on what is 1 at the foundation of//,’ that 
lie also spoke on the quality rhih. At such times he was emphasizing 
the independence and Freedom of the individual, whereas when he 
discussed A, he was stressing the restraint placed bv the rules of 
society upon the individual. The former were Confucius’s new 
ideas; the latter was the traditional mould formulated from ancient 
times Confucius’s concept of the (him t v < Tt a cern , originally 
applied to the feudal princes, but which in the Connieian sense came 
to be applied to the man possessing ‘princely’ moral qualities, that 
is, to the Superior Man, 1 is thar of a peraon who, having n nature 
of genuineness, can by means of it carry the it into practice There 
tore he says: 

When the ' basic stuff ’ (ehih i?) exceeds training (nwj £;), you 
have the ru stic. When training exceeds the ‘ basic stuff,' you have 


p Cf. above* p. 3B + 
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the derk. It Is only when the * * basic stuff* and training arc pro¬ 
portionately blended that you liavc the Superior Man ” ("VI, 16). 

** Since I cannot obtain men who pursue the due medium, ro 
teach to, they must he the ambitious and the discreet. The ambitious 
push themselves forward and seize hold of things whereas as to the 
discreet, there are things they will not do" (XIII* 21), 

“ Your good careful people of rhe villages are die thieve* of 
virtue” (XVII f 13). 

* Basic stuff * and training proportionately blended, set man on 
the median way. Although the ambitious and the discreet do not 
conform in their conduct to such a medium, they at least display their 
true natures, and Coniucius could therefore accept them for teaching 
Bur as for the rustic type of moral goody-goody, these are false 
4 Superior Men, 1 and hence inferior to the lesser sort of person 
who is at Least genuine and without pretence. 1 

It has been said above that the man who is nor virtuous 
(Jw is one who lacks a genuine nature. There are many 
passages in the Lun Yfi which discuss this quality of jrrt or 
perfect virtue/ The word jin one of the most important in 
Confudan thought, is composed of the character meaning * rmn 1 
{/« A), combined with the character for £ two * {?rh “). Thus 
it is a word embracing all those moral qualities w r hich should 
govern one man in his relations with another. As such it may 
perhaps be best translated into English as 1 human-heartedness,* 1 
though it is often also equivalent to such words as * morality T or 
£ virtue/ Briefly defined, it is the manifestation of the genuine 
nature, acting iii accordance with propriety {li) % and based upon 
sympathy for others. 

Thus the Lun Ytf : Jl The Masfer said: * Artful speech and 
ingratiating demeanor rarely accompany j*rt T ” (I, 3). Again: 
“ 1 The firm of spirit, the resolute in character, the simple in 
manner, and the slow or speech are not far from /wf * ” (XIII, 27). 

Those of artful speech and ingratiating demeanor try through 
pretence to be seductive to others, and do not display their true 
natures. Such qualities * rarely accompany jtnj whereas the persons 
characterized in the second quotation have a simplicity and 
StraigLitforwardncss which show them to be of genuine nature* so 
that rhey 4 arc not far from Jett* 

The hm Yu says again: 11 Once when Fan ChVh asked the 
meaning of jm , the Master replied : 1 It is to love your fellow 


' Some UIc i£ En t he iBoyc paragraphs, beginning with the quotiuon h 1 Mini life ii 
to be uptight/ CCC-. r -m p. 6^ doiL-fi hr thb petal, bvc \xxn suggested by Frufeswr Qi’icrt 
Mu ind hv bIlp flitjek by 1 Ii*mc t H. Dtibl, " lit Conflict of Authority and Ficedom Erl 

Ancitm Qliaett Lchicr, m The Opm Aia^rri/n r Yul. 4U f Nov 3. 

*Thii transbriwi for pa ha* hetn by Dr, Luckb C, Porter. professor of 

phita&ophy Yenchiny iJmvtrajijv Peiping—Tm, 
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men ’ ” (XU, 22). Jen takes sympathy as its basis. Therefore it is 
love of others. Again : 

“ Hsien asked : . . * . * If a man refrain from ambition, boasting, 

resentment and desire, it may, I suppose, be counted to him for 
/fn?' The Master said: ‘It may be counted as difficult, but 
whether forywj, I do not know *" (XIV, 2). 

The noted scholar Chiao Hsun (1763-1820) writes on this passage; 
“Mencius said oi Kung Liu that he loved wealth, and of King T’ai 
that he loved feminine beauty, and that yet by allowing the common 
people also to gratify these feelings, they were able CO "maintain their 
ricks and granaries, while there were no dissatisfied women or 
unmarried men.’ In his learning, Mencius succeeded in fully com¬ 
prehending the doctrine of Confucius, and his idea in this statement is 
(the same as that expressed in the I Jtn Yii) : ‘ Developing oneself one 
develops others, and maintaining oneself otic maintains others 1 (VI, 
28). To insist on having no desires oneself, and at the same time to 
be indifferent to the desires of others, is to be nothing more than 
a * dried-up gourd.’ 'iTierefore men who refrain from ambition, 
boasting, resentment and desire, are ascetics whom Confucius did not 
like. Such men arc not equal to those who through their own desires 
come to know the desires of others, and who through their own 
dislike come to know rhe dislikes of others. To make analogies 
(in this way) is not difficult, and yet Jen already consists in this. 
But if one cuts short one's own desires, one will be unable to 
comprehend the desires of others, and such is not to be considered 
jot. * 

Confucius said on one occasion: ** A man’s faults all conform 
TO his type of mind. Observe his faults and you may know his 
virtues {jtn) " (IV, 7). The manifestations of a man’s true nature 
may go too far and become faults, but nevertheless they remain 
manifestation* of truth, and so by observing them one mav know 
the virtues as well, * 

TbcLm, Yii says again : " When Yen Yuan asked the meaning 
of/«r, die Master replied: 'Jen is the denial of self and response to 
the right and proper (A), Deny yourself for one day and respond 
to die right and proper, and everybody will accord you jen. For has 
its source in one's self, or is it forsooth derived from others } ’ 
May I beg for the main features ?’ asked Yen Yiian. The Master 
answered: ‘It not tight and proper (//), do nor look; if not right 
and proper, do not listen; if not right and proper, do not speak * 
If not right and proper, do not move 1 " (XII, 1). ' 

“ Uprightness (iwA) uncontrolled by the rules of good taste (ii\ 
becomes rudeness” (VIH, 2). Thus Jen is the manifestation of 



Miik-Jfii, Ii # S.—Tj, 
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what is genuine in human nature, and which at the same time is in 
accordance with //. 

The Lun Yu says again: “ When Chung Kung asked the meaning 
of jen y the Master said : * When abroad, behave as if interviewing an 
honored guest; in directing the people, act as if officiating at a great 
sacrifice; do not do to others what you do not like yourself. Then 
neither in your state nor in your private home will there be any 
resentment against you/ * Though I am not clever/ replied Chung 
Kung, ‘permit me to carry out these precepts’ ” (XII, 2). 

“ Tzii Kung said: * Suppose there were one who conferred 
benefits far and wide upon the people, and who was able to succour 
the multitude, what might one say of him ? Could this be called 
jen ?’ ‘What has this to do with jen? 1 * * * * * * * 9 asked the Master. ‘Must 
he not be a Sage ? Even (the sage Emperors) Yao and Shun felt 
their deficiency therein. For the man of jen is one who desiring to 
maintain himself sustains others, and desiring to develop himself 
develops others. To be able from one’s own self to draw a parallel 
for the treatment of others : that may be called the way to practise 
jen ’” (VI, 28). 

If the practice of jen consists in being ‘ able from one’s own 
self to draw a parallel for the treatment of others,’ this means simply 
that it consists in putting oneself into the position of others. In the 
maxim, “ Desiring to maintain oneself, one sustains others; desiring 
to develop oneself, one develops others,” there is the Confucian virtue 
of ‘ conscientiousness to others ’ or chung Jg*/ And in the maxim, 
“ Do not do to others what you do not like yourself,” there is the 
Confucian virtue of shu Jg or altruism. Genuinely to practise these 
virtues of chung and shu is genuinely to practise jen. The Lun Yu 
states: 

“ The Master said: ‘ Shen 1 My teaching contains one all 
pervading principle.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Tseng Tzii. When the Master 
had left the room the disciples asked : ‘ What did he mean ? 9 Tseng 
Tzii replied: ‘ Our Master’s teaching is conscientiousness (chung) 
and altruism ( shu ), and nothing else’ ” (TV, 15). 

To say that the all pervading principle of Confucius is chung 
and shuy is the same as saying that it is jen. As simple as this is the 

1 The Confucian virtue of altruism or sympathy for others {shu Jft), which is discussed 
immediately below, may be defined as: “ Do not do to others what you do not like 
yourself ” (XV, 23). But the meaning of chung is not very clearly defined in the Lun Yu, 

so that later it has come to be interpreted as meaning the * exhaustion of one’s self ’ in 

the performance of one’s moral dunes (chin chi $ E)* But let us see how the term is 

used in the Lun Y& itself: “ In planning for others have I failed in conscientiousness 

(chung) ? 99 (I, 4); “In dealing with all men, be conscientious (chung) 99 ( XIII, 19); 
“ A minister serves his prince with loyalty (chung) 99 (III, 19) ; “ Be filial and kind and they 

(the people) will be loyal (chung) ** (II, 20) ; “ Can loyalty (chung) refrain from admonition? ” 
(XIV, 8). In these passages chung seems to have a positive m ea nin g of acting in behalf 

of others, whereas nowhere docs the Lun YU suggest chung as meaning the 4 exhaustion of 

one’s self, 9 which would Hence not seem to have been the me a n i ng Confucius intended 

by the word. 
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method of practising jen, and so Confucius says : “ Is jen indeed 
far off? I crave for jen and lo ! jen is at hand ” (VII, 29). 

The idealistic philosophers of the Sung and Ming dynasties, 
followers of the school of Lu Chiu-yuan (a.d. 1139-1192) and Wang 
Yang-ming (1473-1529), maintain that all men originally possess an 
‘ intuitive knowledge ’ (Jiang chih & £j), so that ‘ throughout the 
streets everyone is a Sage.’ They therefore believe that men need 
only follow this * intuitive knowledge ’ in their conduct, in order 
never to fall into error under any circumstances. Confucius never 
believed in such a doctrine, however. For him the true manifesta¬ 
tions of man’s nature are not in themselves necessarily to be followed 
under all circumstances. This is why he stated emphatically that 
(XH ^l)^ 16 ^ res P onse to *1** right and proper (It) ” 

Thus the li are imposed on man from outside. But besides this 
outer mould, we each still have within us something which we may 
take as a model for our conduct. If we " can find in our ownselvcs 
a rule for the similar treatment of others ” ; if we do to others what 
we wish for ourselves, and “ do not do to others what we do not like 
ourselves,” then the outpourings of our nature will of themselves be 
in accord with what is proper. Hence while there still exist occasions 
on which one’s own natural uprightness (chih) cannot be followed, 
there is none upon which jen (which is one’s own uprightness 
conforming to what is proper) may not be acted on. This is why 
jen is the ‘ all pervading ’ principle of Confucius’s teaching, and the 
center of his philosophy. 

For, this reason the Lun Yii also frequently uses jen as the term 
for man’s virtue in its entirety, as when it says : “ They sought jen 
and attained to jen. Why then should they repine?” (VII, 14). 
Again: As to being a Sage or a man of jen, how can I presume 

to such a claim 1” (VII, 33). And yet again: “ Do not seek life at 
the ^expense o {jen. Some even sacrifice their lives to complete their 
jen (XV, 8). The jen in these passages means complete h uman 
virtue.' r 

As/fwis a name for virtue in its entirety, Confucius often used it to 
include all kinds of different individual virtues. Thus when Tsai 
Wo suggested that for the three-year mourning period one year 
would be enough, Confucius said that he lacked jen (XVII, 21), so 

include ** virtue of 61111 P ict y- Later Mencius also 
sai * „|here has never been a man of jen who has neglected his 
parents (Mencius, la, 1). The man of jen, in other words (that is. 


the rJ^L^ina« d ^ ubt ^ “ m f ly , «**« *<= Y ord ^ “ Lun Yii contains both of 
“ bove - ^ later ages, however, no distinction has been made 

recent** ^ " 8uments about ** M 
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the man who practises chung and shu), must necessarily be one who is 
filial.' 

Again, we hear that “the Viscount of Wei withdrew from 
serving (Chou, the last tyrant ruler of the Shang or Yin dynasty); 
the Viscount of Chi became his slave ; Pi Kan remonstrated with him 
and suffered death.” Confucius said of these that “ Yin had three 
men of jen ” (XVIII, 1), so that Jen may include loyalty {chung Jt*). 
Confucius said of certain ancient worthies : “ Not being wise, how 

could they be men of Jen ? ” (V, 18), so that jen may include wisdom. 
“A man of jen must necessarily be courageous” (XIV, 5), so that 
jen includes courage. “ When Yen Yuan asked the meaning of jen, 
the Master replied: * Jen is the denial of self and response to the 

right and proper (//) * ” (XII, 1), so that jen may include //. “ Tzu 

Chang asked Confucius the meaning of jen, whereupon Confucius 
replied : * To be able wherever one goes to carry five things into 

practice constitutes jen' On begging to know what they were, he 
was told: ‘ They are respect, magnanimity, sincerity, earnestness 

and kindness. With respect you will avoid insult; with magnanimity 
you will win over everyone; with sincerity men will trust you; 
with earnestness you will have achievement; and with kindness you 
will be well fitted to command others’ ” (XVII, 6). Thus jen may 
include sincerity and the other virtues just mentioned. 

6—Righteousness, Utilitarianism and Human Nature 

In the preceding section it has been shown that Confucius laid 
considerable emphasis upon giving free expression to man’s nature. 
The true manifestations of a man’s nature, he said, need only be 
blended with good form or //' to reach the highest excellence ( jen), 
which is hence something which it is possible for all of us to 
follow and practise. 

The Lun Yu states : 

“ The Master was entirely free from four things: he had no 
preconceptions, no predeterminations, no obstinacy and no egoism ” 
(IX, 4). 

“ The Master said: * There are some with whom one can 

associate in study, but who are not yet able to make common advance 
toward the Way ([Tao $j|) ; there are others with whom one can make 
common advance toward the Way, but who are not yet able to take 
with you a like firm stand ; and there are others with whom one can 
take such a firm stand, but with whom one cannot make emergency 
decisions ’ ” (IX, 29). 


* The Lun Yu's reference to filial piety (hsico as consisting in obedience, fostering^ 
the will of the parents, and occasional admonition, relates in particular to the method ot 
carrying out filial piety, rather than to its general principle, and so the word is not dis- 
cussed here, but will be taken up later. Cf, cb. 14, sect. 6, pp. 357-361. 
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“ The men noted for withdrawal into private life were : (here 
follows a list of seven names). The Master observed : * Neither 

abating their high purpose nor abasing themselves : were these not 
Po I and Shu Ch’i ? As to Hui of Liu-hsia, and Shao Lien, while 
they abated their high purpose and abased themselves, what they said 
corresponded with reason, and what they did corresponded to what 
men were anxious for ... and that is all. As to Yii Chung and Yi Yi, 
though in their seclusion they were immoderate in their utterances, 
yet they sustained their personal purity, and their self immolation was 
in accord with the emergency. But I am different from these. With 
me there is no inflexible may or may not 9 ” (XVHI, 8). 

According to what has been said above, the standard for 
human conduct comes at least partly from within rather than from 
without; is living rather than dead ; and is capable of modification 
rather than immovable. Therefore in following the tendencies of our 
nature, we may differ in our conduct according to time and place. 
This is what is meant by having 4 no preconceptions, no predetermina¬ 
tions, no obstinacy and no egoism/ and by Confucius saying of 
himself: “ With me there is no inflexible 4 may 9 or 4 may not/ ” 
Those who hold to a fixed standard to guide them under all 
circumstances are those 4 with whom one can take a firm stand, but 
with whom one cannot make emergency decisions/ 

When the genuiness in man’s nature expresses it self,it need only 
be kept in accordance with propriety (//) to be of the highest excellence. 
There is no need of asking whether the human conduct that follows 
will result in something profitable or not. As a matter of fact, all 
human conduct of this kind is either beneficial to society as a whole, 
or at least can be of no harm. Confucius, however, did not greatly 
stress this last point. For example, when a disciple said: 44 Solicitude 
on the decease of parents, and the pursuit of them (with sacrificial 
offerings) for long after, would cause an abundant restoration of the 
people’s morals ” (I, 9), Confucius might have used this as a utilitarian 
type of argument in favor of the three-year mourning period. Yet he 
preferred to say that if men did not follow the three-year mourning, 
their hearts would not be at rest; and he would not admit that any 
benefit thereby to be derived could supply a sufficient rational basis 
for this custom. Never did he lay emphasis on what would be the 
result of an action, either in his own life or otherwise. A disciple, 
arguing on his behalf, once said: 

“ The reason why the Superior Man tries to go into office is 
that he holds this to be right (/ a£), even though he is well aware 
that his principles cannot prevail ” (XVIII, 7). 

It was because of his stress on the right or righteousness (/), 
regardless of material result, that someone once said of Confucius: 
“ Is he not the one who knows he cannot succeed and keeps on trying 
to do so ? ” (XIV, 41). The same idea is expressed by Tung Chung- 
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shu, the Han Confucianist: "Be correct in righteousness without 
considering the profitableness (of the result of action); be pure in 
one's principles without considering whether they bring material 
return.” As to whether one's principles really do prevail or 
not, this question concerns their 4 profitableness,' their c material 
return/ and so need not be considered. Hence the Lurt Yu says: 
"The Master seldom spoke of what was profitable ” (// #1)) 1 (IX, 
1)* And Confucius himself says : “ The Superior Man is informed 
in what is right (i). The inferior man is informed in what is 
profitable (Zr) ” (IV, 16). 

This stress on righteousness (/) for the sake of righteousness is 
one of the doctrines which connect Confucius with Mencius, and 
at the same time it constitutes the fundamental point of difference 
between these men and the Mohist school. 2 

From what has been said in the foregoing pages it may be seen 
that Confucius's philosophy calls special attention to human 
psychology, with the result that psychology has been stressed by all 
the later Confucians also. Confucius himself says : 

"In their original natures { hsing ft) men closely resemble each 
other. In their acquired practices {hsi they grow wide apart 

I V IX, 

Even though Confucius does not give an absolutely clear-cut 
answer to this problem of human nature, it is because of the importance 
he attached to human psychology that the question of whether man s 
nature is good or evil was later to become the major problem oi the 
Confucian school. 


1 This /j such an important term in Mohist philosophy, is a different wotd from 

o„ thSSSrflJSs 8 . tajdd <ta nk kw-g 

.one should enrich them," and “ having been enriched, . .... 

them ** fXliT Oi Likewise Mencius emphasizes the economic aspects in the life of c 
Sle when he discusses 'iringlv government, so that according to this argument it is 
wrong ro told tluVihe ConfudL school did not actually speak about what ,s profitable. 

‘the contrary, however, 1 only mean to say that m^any given mac ter the 

Confucians would simply ask whether it was right or not, ** that t ^ ey i C f US eI 

as to what would to the material advantage. 1 do not mean to say that they 
altogether to talk about what would be profitable m the life of the people. Here , 
where'the Co^ucfan doctrine of righteousness rather than 

advocacy only of what is profitable in itself, as told by the Mohist school. Cf. chs. 5 

and 6. 





CHAPTER V 

MO rzD AND THE EARLY MOHIST SCHOOL 

1—Concerning the Study qk Mo TzG 

Mo Tzu -f' is one of the most important figures in Chinese 
history, a man whose name was constantly linked with that of Con¬ 
fucius from tlie Warring States period down to the beginning of the 
Han dynasty. Yet SsCi-ma Ch’ien devotes but twenty-four words 
in his Shift Chi to this remarkable man, whereas he treats the life of 
Confucius at length in the section of the Shih Chi devoted to the lives 
of noble families, thus leading us to the conclusion that by about 
100 p c., when this history was written, the world of thought had 
already become dominantly Confurian, It lias only been from the 
iatter part of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912) onward that interest in 
Mo Tstf’s philosophy has slowly revived, and that information 
gained through scholarly researches concerning him has gradually 
increased beyond the little given in the Skih Chi. The latter account 
says only: Mo Ti J3£ seems probably to have been a great 

officer in the state of Sung. Ik was skilful in maintaining military 
defenses, and taught economy of use. Some say that he was con¬ 
temporary with Confucius, others that he was after him ” (eh. 74, 
p. 6). 

It has now been definitely established that Mo Tzu must have 
lived after Confucius. The noted textual critic. Sun 1-png (1848- 
1908), has made a chronological tabic for Mo Tzu winch begins 
in 469 and extends to 376 b.c/ The present-day scholar, Ch’ien 
Mu, on the other hand, has made a chronological table beginning 
with the year 479 (the year in which Confucius died), and coming 
down to 381 fc.c. (the year in which Wu Ch’i, a noted military general, 
died).* * According to the Ui-ihih Ch’nn Ch in, the * Leader 1 {Chif 

$r ■?■) of the Moliist school at the time of the death of Wu Ch’i 
was Mcng Sheng,* which means that Mo Tail must already have died 
before this time. For this reason the earlier chronology of Professor 
Ch'ien would seem more nearly correct. Uhc fact that the time 


1 Ti a hen: the personal Etaxiic of Mo Tau- Tt« word Taj 3F appearing in the ium« 
of many phifotOrphciia. such ja Mo Til1 f Chains Tau h me., h nor * mti of their nimr f hue 
1 Courteous. appcJJjnon, U'hcch may be qans|al*d as * Master Mu/ * Master Cbuang/ 
cte—Tte. 

1 Cf.hb Mfrfrfi Hcit-jjJf tMm L 

1 Cf* his Ala-/pi, ch. 1, in the Atw thu* 

* beW„ 3, pp. Sl-64. 
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included within his table (479-381) covers almost one hundred years, 
docs rot mean that Mo Tzfl necessarily lived to such an age, out 
only that his life probably fell within this period. 

Some scholars hold Mo Tail to have been a native of the state 
of Sung (in present Honan); other? that he belonged to T.u, Of the 
two hypotheses, the latter, which is maintained by Sun Hang, seems 
mote probable. Concerning the origin; of Mo Tzu's doctrines, the 
LH-shih Ck'tift Ch'h< (II, 4) has this to say : “ Duke Hui of Lu (768- 
723) sent the minisict Jang to the Son of Heaven to request the ruks 
of proper etiquette for the (sacrifices made) in the suburbs and tn rhe 
ancestral temple. King Huan sent the historian Chiao back. Duke Hui 
detained him, and his descendants remained in Lu, It was from these 
that Mo TzQ got his education” (p. 24). Also the 1-wttt Chili clinpter 
in die Cffieri Hax Shtt states: 41 The Mohist teaching began with 
the guardian; of the temples ’* (Aidr, p. 62). This statement seems 
to be derived, however, irorn that in the LJt-ffiw Ch an Cri ana 
it is regrettable that there is no other corroborative evidence. The 
Hiai-nan-tzu also states: “ Confucius and Mo Ti practised the 
an? ot the ancient Sages and wett learned in all the disconryes on the 
SiK Disciplines ” (eh. 9, p. 24). Again it sap: '* Mo Tail studied 
the profession of the Confueians O) and received die arts of Uin- 
facias. But he considered thaL Lhe rites (of the Contunao school) 
were troublesome and displeasing, its stress on elaborate i uncials 
was wealth-consuming and impoverished the people, and its practice 
of lengthy mourning period? was injurious to the livingand harm u 
to human affairs. Thereupon he turned his back on the Chou dynasty 
practices and made use of the methods of government of the Ksia 


dynasty n (ch. 21, p. 8). .. . . 

' In' the work called after Mo TzO, the Mo-ryw, there are miny 
quotations from the Books of Odes and History. Confucius, through 
his extensive teaching, bad set bis stamp on the intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere of the time, so thaL it is but natural that Mo Tzi, being a native 
of I II, and hence living in this atmosphere, should hayc been influenced 
bv Confucius in his studies of the Shift and Mm. Confucius, lurcher- 
more, was, like Mo TzO> an advocate of economy, as when he said , 
“ To conduct the government of a state of a thousand chariots, there 
must be a proper respect for business and good faith, economv of 
expenditure, and love of the people" {Cun T«, I, &)■ ‘ , j 

ceremonies, ii is better to be economical than lavish (111, 4), And 
vet again: “In YU* 1 can find no room for criticism, pimple 
in his own food and drink, he was unsparing in his filial offerings to 
tlie spirits. Shabby in bis (everyday) clothing, he was most scrupulous 
as to the elegance of his kneeling apron and ncnfinal crown. I lumble 


'T^rlfftendirv tint rutcr oF (be Hshi dyrtiiiy. vh<> by bii prodigious iabon b 
Mippoied tiruiUj- to tave wv*l China from « flood which nvjgrd it for nmc y-ran.-Ti. 
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as to the dimeter of his pahcc, he spent his strength in the draining 
and ditching nf the country. In Yti. I find no room tor criticism ” 
oral, 21), Thus it would seem quite possible dial Mo Tzu, in his 
emphasis on economy, belief in spirits, and honoring of the Emperor 
Yii, was simply elaborating certain aspects already found in Confucius's 
own teachings. 

The Mohi&t philosophy p according to such a theory, must, like 
Confucianism, have originated in Lu* Yet there are also certain schol¬ 
ars who hold char a connection exists between Mn TziYs philosophy 
and the state of Sung. Yii Cheng-hrich (1775-1840), for example, 
quotes the Krtm-titf ( eh. 4), which says : rt If the doctrine of universal 
love (one of the most prominent Mohist tenets) prevails, military 
leaders will not go to war. 51 Again Chapter LXV says : u We cannot 
prevent the other side from fighting us, they being trained soldiers* 
we being a mob of followers ; they having good generals, we being 
without ability. The defeat must be one in which the Army is over¬ 
thrown and the general is killed.’ 1 These, Yu points out, arc exactly 
the ideas of Duke Hsiang of Sung (650-637} r who, because he refused 
to wound the enemy twice or to take greydiaired men as prisoners, 
was criticized in the Tjo Chian as follows: “ If one warns not to 
wound a second time, would it not be better not to wound at all ? 
If one spares the old men, would it not be better to make tinc*s sub¬ 
mission ?’ # (p. 183). These concepts of universal love and anti- 
milifarism would thus seem to have been characteristic of the people 
of Sung. They arc reflected in the iJj-jhih Ch'wi CfCiu (XVIII, 1) 
when it says: 11 The idea in ceasing war springs out of a mind 
holding universal love toward the world ** (p, 292) + The Tso CAtmu 
tells us thaf after the death of Duke Hsiang, his efforts toward peace 
were continued by Other men of Sung, some of whom proposed a 
disarmament for all states. After advancing these examples, Yu 
concludes that 11 Mo Tzft was surely a great official of $ung/ J and 
points out how Mo Tzti's follower, Sung K r cng (who was of Sung), 
later also attempted to stop conflict by saying that war is unprofitable. 

Y u goes on to quote from the Mo-ts$ (ch. 49), in which Mo Tail 
criticizes a Confuciaft by Saying : “ You arc only following the Chou, 
and not the Hsia dynasty. Your antiquity dues not go back far 
enough " (p. 233). From this Yti concludes that it was because 
Mo Tzfl was a native oi Sung (the rulers of which, unlike chose of 
Lu, were not descended from the House of Chou), (hat he followed 
the Hs.ii customs, whereas the Confudans, being centered in Lu, 
followed those of Cliou.' 

The people of Sung were, in fact, noted for their naive simplicity, 
and often appear as the heroes in stories in which Chou dynasty 
writers wish to describe simpletons. Thus the Chttan^t^u relates: 
“ A man of Sung carried some ceremonial caps to the Ytich state. 


1 Cf, hi kVwjtf Lri-jl bdtf, Miv* H. 
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Bul the men of Yuch used to cut off their hair and paint their bodies, 
so that they had no use for such things 1 ’ (p. 8)- Mencius says: 

11 There was a man of Sung who was grieved tint his growing corn 
was not longer* * and so be pulled it up pp [MentiNS $ Htf, 2). And the 
Hm-Ui-tvA (ch. 49) gives the anecdote of a farmer of Sung, in whose: 
field a rabbit once killed itself by running against the stem of a 
tree standing there, whereupon the man abandoned his plough and 
stood waiting at the tree in the hope that he would catch another 
rabbit* Of Mo Tra himself the Chmng-t\A (ch. 33) says: He 
would liave men toil through life, with a bare funeral at death* Such 
teaching is too barren, ... He considered self suffering as the 
ideal ” (pp. 441-442), which suggests some of the Sung characteristics 
just given. A possible explanation for the whole question is t™ 1 
Mo TzO was originally a native of Lu, where he was influenced by 
Confucius in the several wavs described above ; tliat later he became 
ail official in Sung, where he adopted the Sung ideals of universal 
love and anti-mliiiarisni; and that he thus combined the two 
influences to form the Mohist philosophy. 

Another problem centers around Mo Tzu*s name. Formerly 
it was said chat Mo $ was his family or clan name, and Ti $ his 
personal name. A recent scholar, however, has suggested that Mo 
is not a dan name, hut rather the name of the philosophic school 
founded by Mo Tati* 1 This argument is based upon the fact that 
in ancient China the word mo was used as the name for otic or fhe 
punishments, that of branding, so that a person bearing such a designa¬ 
tion would be one who had undergone the punishment of branding 
and had become a slave.’ Mo TzQ himself, by his emphasis on 
economy and opposition to music and to long mourning, shows 
himself diametrical I v opposed to the official and ruling class ot his 
day ■ in his asceticism he lived a life similar to that oi a common 
laborer. According to this theory, then, his disciples were designated 
by their contemporaries as 4 men of Mo J to indicate that they were 
the followers of a criminal-slave. The Afo-tyu (ch. 47), lor example, 
tells us that King Hui of Oi’u “ sent Mu Ho to receive Mo TzO. 
Mo Tzu talked to Mu Ho and Mu Ho was greatly pleased. He said 
to Mo TzO : 4 Your words are quite good. But our r*ord is a great 
Lord in the empire, and may he not refuse to employ you because 
they indicate the practice of the humble man ? r " (p, -23). It was 

because what Mo Tzu advocated was in fact ‘ the practice of the 
humble man ’ that it was referred to as the way of Mo, i.e,, ot a 
branded slave. If this hypothesis is true, however, it is conceivable 
that Mo TzQ may even have enjoyed having his school called by this 
name, in which case he would be like Antisrhencs in Greece, who 
was called * downright dog ’ (haployeri), and was so pleased with 


I Cf. Chums Ch’ilan, I art Mo Tv> &* Hjirif Ato, in T*r Tt# CMh 

* Sec Ch’kfi Mu, up. tit., ch. I. 
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this name that after his death the figure of a dog was cut out of stone 
to mark his tomb.’ 

Because he was opposed to the aristocratic class. Mo Tzu was 
inevitably opposed to the Chou institutions which gave them support. 
The Confucians were always proclaiming themselves as the followers 
of Chou. Hence Mo Tzu, as their opponent, declared that he based 
his ideas on the Hsia culture. The Emperor Yu, for example, who 
was the legendary founder of the Hsia dynasty, was also noted for 
his extreme frugality and self-sacrifice. * 2 Mo Tzu delighted in acclaim¬ 
ing these characteristics, not because they belonged to the Hsia 
dynasty, but because they fitted in with his own doctrines. Thus 
it is wrong to suppose that Mo Tzu advocated the Hsia institutions 
per se. Rather it was a case of his extolling them because, his philo¬ 
sophy being based on a democratic point of view, he could thus show 
his opposition to the Chou institutions, in which the power of the 
ruling class was lodged. 

2— The Canons and the Major and Minor Illustrations 

in the 

There are six chapters in the Mo-t^u : the Canons or Clung £ (chs. 
40-41) ; Expositions of Canons or Ching Shuo f£ (chs. 42-43) ; 
Major Illustrations or Ta Ch'ii ^ #£ (ch. 44) and Minor Illustra¬ 
tions or Hsiao Ch’u /J-» flX (ch. 45), which differ markedly from the 
other chapters in Mo-t^is, and are most probably the product of the 
later followers of the Mohist school. During the latter part of the 
Warring States period there were a great many travelling philosophers 
and politicians who went about from one state to another reciting 
their writings. The result of the rivalries of these men was the for¬ 
mulation by each philosophic school of its own orthodox ‘ canon.’ 
Thus the Mohist school had its Mohist Canon {Mo Ching jj§5), 
the Hsun-i^u contains references to a Taoist Canon (Tao Ching jgC), 
and the Han-fei-t^ii (chs. 30-35) has its canons of the Inner and 
Outer Discussions (Net Wai Chu Shuo fa &\- {% 2ft)- During the 
earlier half of the Warring States period, however, when Mo Tzu 
was still alive, this type of writing had not yet come into existence. 3 

So far as we know to-day, the earliest work to have been com¬ 
posed by anybody, in a private rather than official capacity, is the 
Lun Yii, which is a record, of the most simple and abbreviated type, 
of Confucius’s sayings. Later in the Chuang-tsyi and the Mencius 
there is a distinct advance from disjointed conversations of this 
kind to records of conversations of considerable length, displaying a 
definite storv-like structure. This was the first great development in 

’ Cf. Diogenes Laertius. The Urn and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, Bk. VI, ch. 6. 

2 Cf. the Lun Yii quotation above. 

3 This view is upheld by Ku Chieh-kang. Cf. his Lun Shift Ching Ching-li chi Lao-tzu 
yu Tao-chraShu (A Letter concerning the History- of the Shih Ching, and the Connection of 
the Lao-tzu with the Taoist School), in Ku Shih Pien , I, sect. 1, p. 56. 
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style of the writings of the Warring States philosophers. Still later 
such records were replaced by true essay writing, such as we find 
in the a change marking the second step in the prose 

development of these philosophers.’ Such chapters as the Major 
and Minor Illustrations exempli!)' this change, being written in tme 
essay form, so that they, like the Canons, could not possibly date 
from the time of Mo Tzfi himself. 

Further proof of the lateness of these six chapters in is 

the fact that the dialectical subjects which they discuss, such as ‘ the 
hard and the white/ * similarity and difference/ and * an ox and 
a horse arc not an ox/ arc all to be found only in comparatively late 
works. Mencius (371?-289?) t for example, though he himself 
indulged in argument, makes no reference to them whatsoever. These 
reasons suffice to indicate that these six chapters can only date from 
the latter part of the Warring States period, for which reason they 
will not be discussed litre, bur will be taken up later in Chapter XT. 

3—Thk Mohists as an Organizhjs Body 

The Mo-fril (ch. 50) states : , 

" Kung Shu Pan (a noted mechanical inventor ot the time) 
had completed the construction of Cloud-ladders tor the state of 
Ch’u, and was going to attack Sung with them. Mo TzQ heard ot 
it . . . and saw Kung Shu Pan. . , , Mo Tz& untied his belt and 
laid out a city with it, using a small stick for weapon. Kung Shu 
Pan set up nine different machines of attack, and Mo TzO nine times 
repulsed him. Kung Shu Pan came to the end of his machines of 
attack, while Mo Tail was far from being exhausted in the defence. . . ■ 
Mo Tzii said : ‘ . My disciples Ch'in Ku Li and others, number¬ 

ing three hundred men, are already armed with my implements of 
defence, waiting on the city wall of Sung For the invaders from Ch u. 
Though I be murdered, you cannot cxhausL (the defence of Sung), 
The King of Oi'u said : 1 Well indeed ! Let US not attack Sung 

any more'" (pp. 257, 259). 

This story indicates two things : The first is that this is the only 
recorded instance of Mo TaCi actually seeking to protect a state suf¬ 
fering from aggression, and SO is indicative ol the special relationship 
which apparently existed between him and Sung. Secondly, the 
story indicates that the Mohists were an organized body, capable 
of concerted action on such an occasion fiS this. Thus, while Mo 
TzQ was going to Ch*u to see Kung Shu Pan, his three hundred dis¬ 
ciples were already at Sung ready to defend the city. Again, Chapter 

XLV1 states : ^ „ K 

* Mo Tzh Kent Kuan Ch’in Ao to recommend Kao bluh l zn 
to tile state of Wei. The Wei ruler gave him large emoluments and 


* This Kit been suKKisicd by PtoTcrtor Fu Sul-nicn. 
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ranked him among the ministers. Kao Shih Tzii came to court three 
times and gave his counsels, but none of them was carried out. So 
he left for Ch’i, where he sa^ Mo Tzii, and said : * On your account 
the Lord of Wei gave me large emoluments and ranked me among 
the ministers. I went to court three times and gave all my counsels, 
but none of them was carried out. So I left. Will not the Lord of 
Wei think I am foolish ? 9 Mo Tzii said: ‘ If you left to be in 

accordance with the true Way (Tao)> what harm is it to be considered a 
simpleton ? . . . 9 Kao Shih Tzii said : * How dare I have gone if 

it were not in accordance with the true Way ? . . . / Mo Tzii was 
pleased ” (pp. 217-218). 

The same chapter gives another story: 

" Mo Tzii had recommended Keng Chu Tzii to Ch’u. Some 
(other) pupils went to visit him (Keng Chu Tzu). They were given 
only three pints (of grain) each meal and were not generously enter¬ 
tained. The pupils returned and reported to Mo Tzii, saying: 
‘We are not profited by Keng Chu Tzii’s staying in Ch’u. When 
we visited him we were given only three pints each meal and were 
not generously entertained/ Mo Tzii said : ‘ Still you cannot tell/ 
Not long after (Keng Chu Tzii) sent ten pounds (of gold) to Mo Tzii, 
saying : 4 Your junior disciple, who is unworthy even to die, sends 

ten pounds herewith, which he hopes the Master will use/ Mo 
Tzii said : ‘ So indeed, one really could not tell 9 79 (p. 214). 

And Chapter XLIX: 

“ Mo Tzii sent Sheng Cho to serve Hsiang Tzii Niu. Hsiang 
Tzii Niu invaded Lu territory three times, and Sheng Cho three times 
accompanied him. Hearing of it. Mo Tzii sent Kao Sun Tzu to 
recall him 99 (p. 254). 

These passages indicate how the employment and activities of Mo 
Tzii’s disciples were all under his direct control. If the rulers whom 
they served could not follow the Mohist doctrines, they must refuse 
to serve them, as in the case of Kao Shih Tzii. If the disciples acted 
unethically, Mo Tzii could demand their recall from the prince they 
served, as in the case of Sheng Cho. And after disciples had gone 
forth to take office, they must contribute a portion of their income 
to the support of the Mohists, as in the case of Keng Chu Tzii. The 
Huai-nan-tyjt says: “ Those who followed Mo Tzii amounted to 
one hundred and eighty men, all of whom he could have made enter 
fire or tread on knife blades, and whom even death would not have 
prevented from following one another ” (ch. 20, p. 14). This shows 
the absolute obedience rendered Mo Tzii by his disciples. 

The Mohist organization was presided over by a Leader or ‘ Pope/ 
called Chii t^u so that the Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) says of the Mohists: 
“ They regarded the Chii t^ii as a Sage, and each group wished him to 
be its leader and hoped to be his successor ” (pp. 442-443). Mo Tzii 
himself, of course, must have been the first Chii but after him. 
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according to stories in the di-shih Ch'un Ch'iu, this post was filled by 
at least three different men. One of these stories (XIX, 3) tells us : 

“ Meng Sheng, the Chii t%u of the Mohists, was on good 
terms with the prince of Yang-ch’eng in Ching (i.e., the state 
of Ch’u). The prince commissioned him to defend the state, and 
broke in half a piece of jade to make the two sides of a tally. The 
agreement made between the two men was: ‘Listen to him who 
can unite the two pieces of the tally into one.’ When the King of 
Ching died, his ministers attacked Wu Ch’i, and fighting occurred 
at the place where the coffin was kept, the prince of Yang-ch’eng 
being also involved. The state of Ching blamed him for this, where¬ 
upon he fled, and Ching sent to take over his state. Meng Sheng 
said : ‘ When one has received a state from a man, and has held a 
tally (of recognition) with him; and when now one does not see the 
tally (which must be offered for identification), and lacks the power 
to prevent (what is being done by force without the authorization 
of the tally), one cannot but die.’ 

“ His disciple Hsii Jo remonstrated with Meng Sheng, saying: 
* If it is a death that will be of advantage to the prince of Yang Ch’eng, 
it is a permissible death. But if it is one that is of no benefit to him, 
and that cuts short the line of Mohists in the world, it is not per¬ 
missible.’ Meng Sheng said: ‘ Not so. If I am not the teacher 
of the prince of Yang Cb’eng, I am his friend. If I am not his friend, 
I am his minister. If I do not die, those looking for an honorable 
teacher will from now on never look for one among the Mohists; 
those looking for a worthy friend will never look for one among 
the Mohists; those looking for a good minister will never do 
so among the Mohists. I am dying so that I may carry out the Mohist 
principles and bring onward their work. I am going to confer the 
position of Chii tztfi on T’ien Hsiang Tzii of the state of Sung. T’ien 
Hsiang Tzii is a worthy person, so what danger is there that the 
(line of) Mohists may be cut off in the world ? ’ 

“ Hsii Jo said : * If my Master speaks so, I beg to die first in 
order to prepare the way.* 

“ Then stepping backward, he cut off his head in front of Meng 
Sheng, who sent two men to confer the position of Chii t^ii on T’ien 
Hsiang TzG. Thereupon Meng Sheng himself died, and of the dis¬ 
ciples who died with him there were eighty-three. When the two 
men had brought the decree to T’ien Hsiang Tzii, they too wished 
to return and die with Meng Sheng in Ching. But T’ien Hsiang 
Tzu stopped them, saying : * Meng Tzii has already passed on the 

position of Chii t%& to me.’ They refused to listen, however, but 
returned and died. The (other) Mohists considered that in this they 
had not listened to their (new) Chii t\u ” (pp. 327-328). 

In this story the conduct of the Mohists shows similarities with that 
of the class of so-called ‘knights-errant’ (hsieh $f), professional fighters 
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who travelled about China offering their services to feudal lords, 
and of whom the Shih Chi says ; " Their words are always sincere 
and their actions decisive* They are always true to what they have 
promised. Without regard for their own persons, they will rush into 
dangers threatening others " (eh, 124). 

The l M-;hih Ch’urt Ch’iu (1, 5) gives another story which throws 
light on the Mohisr organization : 

“ There was Fu Tun, who was C//R t?Jt of the Mohists, He 
was living in the slate of Oi’in when his Son killed a man. King 
Hui ot Ch’in (337-311) said: ‘You, Sir, are old, and have no other 
sons, and so I have already given orders not to punish him. You 
must listen to me in this.’ 

" Fu Tun replied: ‘According to the laws of the Mohists, he 
who has killed a man must die, and he who has wounded a man 
must receive corporeal punishment. This is done to prevent murder¬ 
ing and wounding. Now not to kill or injure others i F the great 
duty in the world. Even if Your Highness were to reward him by 
giving orders not to punish him, I could not but carry out the laws 
ot the MuhistSr He did not accede to what Isjfig Hui had requested 
and executed his son *** (p, 12). 

This shows the extreme severity of die regulations governing the 
Mohist organization, wiiieh gave to the Cm t^R the power of life 
and death over those who violated the Mohist laws. 


4—Mo TzO’s UnuTAftrAxisM 

Frugal iry, uni venal love and condemnation of war had all 
existed as ideas prior to Mo Tzti, Mo Tati’s great contribution to 
Qunese philosophy is that he not only practised these ideas himself 
but 1-hat he gave them a rational foundation and welded them into a 
Unified philosophy, 

1 here are many places in Mo TzO’s writings where he stands 
opposed to the Gmfijcian school, the philosophy of which differed 
radically From his own. The Confuciana “ tried to be correct in 
righteousness, without considering whether profit (would result! ■ 
tried to be pure in their principles, without considering whether 
this would bring material return.*' The Mohist school, on the other 
hand, laid exclusive emphasis on ‘profitableness’ (//*1]} and ‘accom¬ 
plishment (kkng j)j). Neither Confucius nor Mo Tzu can be 
reproached for Ids conduct, for each was working tirelessly to rescue 
the world from its ills. They differed radically, however, in the 

ass*^ “ activitics - ■ n ’ us * ^p 1 ' 

. 1 ? c 1 wh y Superior Man tries to go into office is 

triar he holds this to be right, even though he is well aware that his 
principles cannot prevail ” (JLwi Y$ i XVlff, 7). 
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That is, Confucius tried to participate in government simply 
because he felt morally that he ought to do so, regardless of whether 
his principles made progress or not. Mo Tzft, however, regarded 
his own conduct differently. The (ch- 47) says : 

14 On his way from Lu to Ch\ Mo Tzu met an old friend who 
said to him : * Nowadays no rme in the world practises any right¬ 
eousness. You are merely inflicting pain on yourself by trying to 
practise righteousness. You had better give it up/ Mo TzCl replied * 
* Suppose a man has ten sons- Only one cultivates the ground, while 
[he other nine stay at home. Then the one who cultivates must 
w T oik all the more vigorously* Why? Because many eat and few 
cultivate. To-day* if no one in the world practises righteous¬ 
ness* you should all the more encourage me. Why do you srop 
me ? * ** (p. 222). 

Again in Chapter XLVIIJ : 

“ Kung Mcng Txti said to Mo Tzti ; ' * P . . Now you go 
about, trying to talk over everybody* Wherefore all this fuss? 1 
Mo Tail said Suppose here are two people good at 

fortune telling. One travels about to tell people's fortunes* and 
the other stays at home and does not go abroad. Which of these 
two will have more grain ? J Kung Meng said that he who 
travelled about to tell peopled fortunes would have more grain* 
Mo Tati said : 1 So with human-heartedness (jot) and righteous¬ 

ness (/£). He who travels about and urges the people achieves 
more also. Why not* then* let us travel about and urge the 
people?■” (p. 231). 

Thar h 7 though there are but few who practise righteousness the 
material accomplishment will be greater if even only one or two do 
so* than if none practise it stall Confucius was 1 doing for nothing/ 
Mo TzO w r as * doing for something/ 

The concepts of * accomplishment > (Jbmg J&) and * profitableness* 
or 4 benefit* (// #[) are fundamental in Mohist philosophy* as shown 
in die (ch. 35): 

44 Some standard of judgment must be established* To 
expound without regard for the standard is simil ar to deter¬ 
mining the directions of sunrise and sunset on a revolving 
potter's wheel. By this means the distinction of right and wrong, 
benefit (//) and harm, cannot he known. Therefore any statement 
must have three tests. What ate the three tests ? Mo Tzfl 
said : 4 Its basis, its verifiability and its applicability- On what 

is it to be based ? It should he based on the deeds of the 
ancient Sage^kmgs* By what is it to be verified ? It is to be 
verified hv the senate of hearing and Sight of the common people. 
How is it to be applied? It is to be applied by adopting it in 
government and observing its benefit (if) to the country and the 
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people. This is what ij meant by the three tests of every doctrine ’ ** 
(pp* 182-183),’ 

Of these three tests, the most important is the third. ‘ Its benefit 
to the country and the people' was the standard by which Mo Tail 
determined all values. Everything must have its usefulness, and all 
doctrines must have their applicability, before they can have anv 
value. Chapter XLVIII says : 

Mo I zu asked a Confucian, saying; 1 What is the reason for 
performing music?' The reply was: ‘Music is performed for 
musics sake, ‘ Mo Tali said: 'You have not yet answered me. 
■.uppose I asked: Why build houses? And you answered: It 
is to keep oil die cold in winter, and the heat in summer, and to 
Separate men from women. Then you would have told me the reason 
for building houses. Now I am asking: Why perform music? 
And you answer: Music is performed for music's sake. This is 
uke saying: Why build houses ? And answering: Houses are 
built for houses' sake *" (p. 237), * 

Chapter XL VI states : 

" Lord Tad Kao of She asked Confucius about government, 
saymg ; What is s good governor like ? r Ginfucius replied : 

A good governor is one who will attract those who are distant and 
renew old friendships.' 1 Mo Tzd heard of it and commented : 
_Lord l ifi Kao of She did not put the question right, nor did Con¬ 
fucius give the right answer, for, did not Lord Tau Kao of She 
understand rhat to be a good governor is to attract the distant and ro 
renew old friendships? The question was really hoa> to do this. 
The answer told only what the inquirer understands, but did not tdl 
™ does not understand. Therefore (I say). Lord Tzu Kao 
qt hhe did not put the question right, neither did Confucius give the 
right answer 1 " (p. 216). Again : 

, “ Mo . Tz “ 5aid ; ‘Doctrines that can be translated into con¬ 

duct may be taught frequently. Doctrines that cannot be translated 
into conduct should not be taught frequently. To talk frequently 
about what cannot be carried out is merely to tire out one’s mouth ’ ” 

The two questions : “ What is music ? " and 
be music?” were one in Mo Tzu’s eves. T1 
that music was for the sake of music, that is, for 


(p. 217). 
“ Why should there 
ic Confucians said 
pleasure. Mo Tzfl 


.. ' The *S) »yi : " Tbrrr mmc be three c„« for i doctrine- Wiui a™ 

lie (hire toll. They ire ihc t«l of in hasii, the ICIt of lev Verifiability utd the tot of 
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refused to recognize that music in itself can have any use. For him 
of music gives merely momentary pleasure, and cannot 
lead to any result haying permanent future benefit. Any doctrine 
which cannot be carried out, or which cannot be imparted to others 
for them to carry out, is for him merely an intellectual exercise. 
Although it may provide us with immediate enjoyment, it can have 
no future use, and so is of no value. 


5—What is the Great Profit for the People? 

Anything must be of profit to the country and the people before 
it can possess value, and it is the wealth and populousness of a country. 
Mo Tzu believed, which constitute its greatest profit. Hence every¬ 
thing that can bring about wealth and populousness is useful, while 
everything that does not do so either is of no benefit or is even harm¬ 
ful. All value is to be determined by this scale. The 
(ch. 20) says : * 

“When a Sage rules a state, the benefits of that state may be 
increased twice. When he governs the empire, those of the empire 
may be doubled. This increase is not accomplished by appropriating 
land from without, but by cutting out useless expenditures. . . . 
What, then, is difficult to increase ? To increase the population is 
difficult, and yet it is possible. ... In ancient times the Sage- 
kings formulated laws saying: ‘ No man of twenty should dare to 
be without a family; no girl of fifteen should dare to be without her 
master/ Such were the laws of the Sage-kings. Now that the Sage- 
kings have passed away, the people have become loose. Those who 
like to have a family early sometimes marry at twenty. Those who 
like to have a family later sometimes marry at forty. When the late 
marriages are made up by the early ones, (the average) is still later 
by ten years than the legal requirements of the Sage-kings. Sup¬ 
posing births are given to children on an average of one in three 
years, then there would be two or three children bom (by the time 
men now marry). Will not this fact show that if families are estab¬ 
lished early, the population can be increased twice ? ” (pp. 117-119). 

This passage exemplifies the strong utilitarian basis in Mo Tzii’s 
philosophy. The wealth and populousness of the people are the 
great benefit of the nation and the people. Therefore everything 
that does not directly further these two ends, or that tends to injure 
them, must be discarded. Hence, as the following quotation indicates, 
we must exalt frugality and oppose all forms of extravagance. Chap¬ 
ter XXI states : 

“ Therefore the ancient Sage-kings authorized the code of laws 
of economy, saying: * All you artizans and workers, Cartwrights 
and tanners, potters and smiths, each do what you have the capacity 
for/ They went on: ‘Stop when the needs of the people are 
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satisfied. 1 What causes cxtni expense* but adds no benefit to the 
people, the Sage-kings would not undertake, + * * The anciem 
Sage-kings authorized the code Oi laws regarding clothing* saying : 
* Be satisfied with clothes of blue or grey silk in winter which arc 
light and warn, and with clothes of grass linen In stun met which 
arc Light and cool. 1 What causes additional expenditure^ but does not 
add benefits to the people, the Sage-kings would not allow, 

“ Because ferocious and cunning animals were destroying men 
and injuring the people, rhe ancient Sage-kings taught the people 
the use of weapons f saying: 4 Carry a two-edged sword which 
penetrate* when k pierces and severs when it cuts. When stcrick 
with the Hat side it does not break r this is the utility of a swoid. To 
be light and strong and to afford convenience of action* such is the 
utility of armor/ 

“ A vehicle la used to carry weight and to travel great distances. 
It should be safe to ride in and easy to puli; safe so as not to hurt 
the rider, and easy ro puli so as to reach the destination speedily. 
This is the utility of the vehicle. Because the wide rivers and broad 
valleys were once not trnssable, the Sage-kings ordered boars and 
oars to be made. And these were made to suffice for crossing. Even 
though one oi the Three Chief Ministers or a feudal lord should arrive, 
the boat and oars were not changed* and die ferryman put on no 
decorations. Such is the utility of the boat. 

** The ancient Sage-kings authemed the code of laws limiting 
luneral expenditure, saying : * Of shrouds there shall be three pieces, 
sufficient to hold the rotting flesh. The coffin shall be three inches 
thick* sufficient to hold the rotting bones. The pit shall be dug not 
deep enough to teach water, but just deep enough so that the gases 
wdl not escape. When the dead are buried, the living shall not mourn 
too long/ 

In those ancient days, at the beginning of die race, when there 
were no palaces or houses, people Jived in caves dug in the side of 
hills and mounds. The Sage-kings felt concerned over this rave 
digging, and said: * In winter they serve to keep out wind and cold, 
bur in summer they are wet below and steaming above, and we fear 
may injure the liealdi of the people. Thereupon they built palaces 
and houses which were useful. Now, what is the standard in building 
palaces and houses? Mo rati said ; * Just so that on the sides they 
ran keep off snow, frost, rain and dew ; within they arc sufficiently 
dean for sacrificial purposes; and that die palace partitions are Jljizh 
enough to separate men from women/ Anything that caused extra 
expenditure, but did not add to the benefit of the people the Sage- 
kings would not undertake ” (pp, 120-122). 

■ ■ S h°ws that Mo Tzii did not oppose extra expenditure 

m Itself, but only such extra expenditure as would add no benefit to 
the people. 
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For the same reason we should avoid lavish funerals and shorten 
the period of mourning. Chapter XXV reads: 

“(At present) if the mourner is a high official, he is expected to 
be supported when he rises, and to lean on a cane when he walks. 
And this continues for three years. Adopting such a doctrine and 
practising such a principle, rulers and great officials cannot come to 
court early. If the farmers practise this they cannot Start out early 
and come back late, to cultivate the land and plant trees; the artiz&ns 
Cannot huild boats and vehicles, and make vessels and utensils; and 
the women cannot rise early and retire late to spin and weave. So 
then, in elaborate funerals much wealth is buried, and in extended 
mourning abstention from work is prolonged. Wealth already 
produced is carried away into die grave. Productive {enterprise) 
is prohibited. To seek wealth in this way is like seeking a harvest 
by prohibiting farming. The way to wealth is not thus found. 

' Now that the practice of elaborate funerals and extended mourn¬ 
ing has tailed to enrich the country, can it yet perhaps increase the 
population ? Again it is powerless, For if elaborate funerals and 
extended mourning are adopted as the rule, then tipon the death of 
the ruler there will be three years’ mourning; upon the death of a 
parent there will he three years' mounting; upon the death of the 
wife or the eldest son there will he three years’ mourning. There 
will be three years’ mourning for all five (relations). Besides, there 
will be one year for uncles, brothers and the other sons; five months 
for the near relatives; and also several months lor aunts, sisters, 
nephews, and uncles On the mother's side. Further, there are set 
rules to make oneself emaciated, The face and eyes are to look 
sunken, and the complexion is to appear dark, Eyes and tars are 
to become dull, and hands and feet are to hecome weak and useless. 
Again ii is said that if the mourner is a high official he has to be sup¬ 
ported to rise and lean on a cane to walk. And this is tu last three 
years if such a doctrine is adopted and such a principle is practised. 
Being so hungry 7 and weak, die people cannot stand the cold in winter 
and the heat in summer. And countless numbers will become sick 
and die. This practice destroys rhe sexual relations between husband 
and w-ifed To seek to increase the population in this way is like 
seeking longevity by stabbing one’s sell’ with a sword ” (pp, 126-127), 

Tire elaborate funerals and long mourning periods advocated by the 
Coufucians were serious obstacles, both in the attempt to gain riches 
and to increase the population,and hence were condemned by Mo Tau. 

For the Same reason Mo Tzll opposed music. Chapter XXXII 
reads : 

" Boats are to be used on water and vehicles on land, so that 
gentlemen can rest their fecr and lesser people can rest their shoulders 


1 Sexual refiTioni Were forhiJilcn during (he mounting period.—Ta. 
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and backs. Thus, why is it that the people produced wealth and con¬ 
tributed it, and did nor date to grumble about it? It was because 
these things contributed to the benefit of die people. Thus if musical 
instruments equally contribute to the benefir of the people, even I 
siu.ll not dare condemn them. Nor if musical instruments are 
as useful as die boats and carts of the Sage-kings shall I dare to 
condemn them. 

" Tlic people have three worries: that the hungry will not he 
fed, that the cold will not he. clothed, and that the tired will not get 
rest. These three are the great worries of the people. Now suppose 
we strike the great bell, beat the sounding drum, strum the th'in and 
the she, and blow Lhejw and the fkittg, how can the material for food 
and clothing then be procured for the people } liven 1 do not think 
this is possible. Its purpose is beside this. To-day big states attack 
small states, and large houses molest small houses. The strong plun¬ 
der the weak, the many oppress the Few, the clever deceive the stupid, 
and the honored disdain the humble. Bandits and thieves rise all 
together and cannot be suppressed. But how can the chaos of the 
world be put in order by striking the big hell, beating die sounding 
drum, strumming the eh'in and shr, and blowing the yii and skis? ? 
As for me, 1 do not dunk it is possible. Therefore Mo TzO said: 
‘The levy of heavy taxes on the people to construct the big bdl* the 
sounding drum, the eh'in, she, yft and tfato is of no help in endeavor- 
ing to procure the benefits of the world and destroy its calamities.' 
Therefore Mo Tzfl said ; * To lave music is wrong (pp. 176-177). 

Since music is without practical use, and so is to be eliminated, 
ail the other fine arts arc naturally to be eliminated as well. Being 
products of the emotions, they arc capable only of appealing to these 
emotions. By condemning such things a a music on the ground that 
they are of no praedeal value. Mo Tzfl. reveals his attitude toward 
the emotions. According to his positive utilitarianism, man’s numer¬ 
ous emotions arc not only of no practical value, but moreover of 
no significance. Hence they should be eliminated, so as not to he 
impediments to human conduct. The Confueians, on the other 
h.rnd, valued the mourning rites, mournful countenance, and sound 
of wailing as expressions of human emotion. The difference between 
the two views becomes dear in a passage in Chapter YT.VTTT : 

“ Rung Mcng Tzfl (a Confucianj said: ‘ 1 moum for three 
years in imitation ol die affection that my son shows to his parents.' 
Mo Tku said t * The baby knows only to love its parents, Therc- 
fore when die parents are no longer to be had, if. continues to cry 
Without ceasing. Why h this ? It is the height of foolishness, And 
So* then^ is rhe intelligence of the Confuciin anv higher tli&n that 
of die babv ? ’ " (pp, 236-237). 

The Confucian school, or at least parr of it, did not believe in 
die existence of supernatural beings, yet at the same time stressed the 
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performance of sacrifices in order to give emotional satisfaction, 
l,ookcd at from the point of view of Moliist utilitarianism, per- 
JtHmance of sacrifices under such circumstances is meaningless. 
The same chapter states again: 

“ Krnlg Meng Tid said; ‘ There arc no ghosts and spirits.* 
Again he said i I he Superior Man should learn sacrifice and wor- 
ship.' Mo TaO said; ‘ To hold tint there are no spirits and learn 

sacrificial ceremonies, is like learning die ceremonials of hospitality 
when there is no guest, or making fisn nets when there arc no fish '" 

(p- 236}- 

And Chapter XI.VTT : 

"One must get rid of the six depravities. When silent, one 
Should deliberate ; when talking, one should instruct; when in action, 
there should be accomplishment. He who employs these three alter¬ 
natively must become a Sage, One must get rid of joy and anger, 
pleasure and sadness, love and hatred. When hands. Feet, mouth, 
nose, ears (and eyes) ire employed for righteousness. One will surely 
become a Sage ” (p. 224), 

These all belong to man’s emotional nature, called by Mo TaQ 
the * six depravities/ which must be done away with in order that 
one’s every act may be rationally guided. Mo Tail’s advocacy of 
the elimination of die emotions is clearly seated here. 

6—Universal Lovh 

Luxury and adornment, Mo Tail held, arc of no benefit to the 
country and the people, yet at the same time they are not its greatest 
harm. The latter is rather the incessant fighting of people and states 
among themselves, caused, so Mo Tr.u held, by the feet that men do 
not love one another. Chapter XVI reads : 

“ The purpose of those wh o are virtuous lies in procuring benefits 
lor the world and eliminating its calamities. Now amonv all rhe 
current calamities, which are the most important? I say that die 
attack on the small states by the large ones, disturbances of the ^11 
houses by the large ones, oppression of the weak by the strong, misuse 
of the few by rhe many, deception of the simple by the cunning, 
disdain toward the humble by the honored : these ate the misfortunes 
in the world. Again, the lack of kindliness cm rhe part of the ruler, 
the lack of loyalty on the part of the ruled, of affection on the part 
of the lather, and of filial piety on the part of the son: these arc further 
calamities in the world. Also, the mutual injury' and harm which 
the unscrupulous do to one another with Weapons, poison, water 
and fire arc still another calamity in die world. 

“ When we come to think about the cause of all these calamities, 
how have they arisen ? Have they arisen out of Jove of others and 
benefiting others ? We must reply that it is not so. We should 
say that they have arisen out of hate of others and injuring others. 
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If we should classify one by one all those who hate others and injure 
cithers, should we find them to be universal or partial (in their love) ? 
We should have to say that they arc partial. Now, since partiality 
against one another is the cause of the major calamities in the world, 
then partiality is wrong. 

“ Whoever criticizes others must have something to put in the 
place of (what he criticizes). , . . Therefore Mo Tull said ; 1 Partiality 
is to be replaced by universality.' Rut how is partiality to he 
replaced by universality ? I Say that when everyone regards the 
states of others as he regards his own, who would attack the others’ 
states ? Others wouid be regarded like self. When everyone regards 
the capitals of others as he regards Ids own, who would seize the 
others’ capitals ? Others would be regarded like self. When every¬ 
one regards the houses of others as he regards his own, who would 
disturb the others’ houses ? Others would be regarded like self. 
Now, when slates and capitals do not attack and seize each other, 
and when clans and individuals do not disturb and harm one another, 
is litis a calamity or a benefit to the world ? We must Say that it is 
a benefit. When we come to consider the origins of the various 
benefits, how have they arisen ? Have they arisen out of hate of 
others and injuring others ? Wc must say not so. We should say 
that they have arisen out of love of others and benefiting others. If 
we should classify all those who love orbers and benefit others, should 
\ve find them to be partial or universal ? Wc must say that they are 
universal. Now since universality is really the cause of the major 
benefits in the world, therefore Mo Yzu proclaims universality to 
be right. 

“ Moreover, wt said i n the beginning that the purpose of those 
who are virtuous lies in procuring benefits; for the world and eliminat¬ 
ing its calamities. Now we have established that universality is the 
cause of the great benefits in the world, and partiality is the cause 
of its major calamities. . . . When we try to develop and procure 
benefits for the world wirh universality a$ our standard, then attentive 
eats and keen eyes will respond in service to one another, limbs will 
be strengthened to work for one another, and those who know the 
proper course will untiringly instruct others. Thus the old and those 
who have neither wiic nor children will have Support and nourish¬ 
ment to round out their old age with, and the young and weak and 
orphans will have a place of support for them to grow up in. When 
universality is adopted as the standard, then such arc the consequent 
benefits. It is incomprehensible then that people should all object 
to universality when they hear of it. What can be the reason ? 
i ^ tf their objections to it arc not all exhausted. It is asked : 
'It may be morally good, but can it be of any use?’ 

“ Tail replied : ‘ If it were not useful then even I would 
disapprove of ir. Moreover, how can there be anything W 
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which cannot be of use ?' Let us consider the matter front two 
sides. Suppose there arc two men. Let one oi them hold to par¬ 
tiality and the other to universality. Then the partial one would say : 
* How can I take care of my friend as I do myself, and how can 1 take 
care of his parents as my own ? 1 Thcreiore, when he found his 
friend hungry he would not feed him, and when he found him cold 
he would not clothe him. In his illness he would not minister to 
him* and when he would be dead lie would not bury him* Such 
would be the word and deed of the advocate of partiality. But the 
Words of the universal one would not he 3ikc this, nor would his 
actions. He would say : 1 1 have heard that to be a lofty man in 
the world one should lake care of one’s friend as one does of one¬ 
self, and take care of one's friend's parents m one does one's own. 
Only after this can one be a lofity man in the world. 1 Therefore 
when he found his friend hungry' he would feed him, and when he 
found him cold be would clothe him. In his sickness he would 
minister to him* and when he was dead he would bury him. Such 
ia the word and deed of the advocate of universality* 

“ These two persons, then, art opposed to one another in word 
and also in deed. Suppose they arc sincere in word and decisive in 
deed* and that their word and deed are made to agree like the two pans 
of a tally, so that there is no w ord which is not realized in deed. Then 
we should like to ask: * Here is a flat and wide expanse of open 
land* on which, clothed in armor and helmet* one IS about to join 
battle* and life and death ate not predictable. Or suppose one has 
been commissioned a deputy by one's ruler to iar countries such as 
Pa, Yuch* Ch'i and Thing, and whether one will arrive or return 
is quite uncertain. Then let us ask upon whom would one lay the 
trust of one's family and parents? Would it be upon thfctivrtwraf 
friend or upon the partial friend ? ? It seems to us* on occasions like 
these, even a feral in the world, although he himself were a person 
who objected to universality, would all the same lay the crust upon 
the universal friend. Such b verbal objection to the principle but 
actual selection of it* which is self-contradiction between one's word 
and deed, it is incomprehensible, then* why people should object 
to universality when they hear of It. 

" Yet the objection is not all exhausted. It is objected : 1 May¬ 
be it is a good criterion for making a choice among ordinary men, 
but may not apply to rulers ? ■ 

4 * Let us again consider the matter from both sides. Suppose 
there ate two rulers. Let one of them hold universality and the 
other partiality* Then the partial ruler would say * * How can 1 

take care of the people as I do of myself? This would be quite con¬ 
trary it) common sense. A man's life on earth is of shore duration ; 
it is like a galloping horse passing by a crack (in a wall). 1 Therefore 
when he found his people hungry he would not feed them, and when 
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he found them cold he would not clothe them. When they were 
sick he would not minister to them, and upon their death he would 
not bur)’ them. Such would be the word and such the deed of the 
partial ruler. But the words of the universal ruler are not like this 
nor are his deeds. He would say : ‘I have heard that to be ai^ 
enlightened ruler in the world, one should first attend to one’s people 
and then to oneself. Only after this can one be an enlightened ruler 
m the world. Therefore when he found his people hungry he would 
feed them, and when he found them cold he would clothe them. 
In their sickness he would minister to them, and upon their death 
he would bury them. Such would be the word and such the deed 
of the universal ruler. 


These two rulers, then, are opposed to each other in word and 
also in deed. Suppose they are sincere in word and decisive in deed 
so that their word and deed are made to agree like the two parts of 
a tally. Then we should ask: ‘Suppose this year that there is a 
isastrous pestilence, that most people are in misery and privation, 
and that many lie dead (and unburied) in the water-courses. Then if a 
person could choose one of the two rulers, which would he prefer 5 ’ 
It seems to us that on such occasions even a fool in the world, although 
he himself were a person who objected to universality, would choose 
the universal ruler. This is verbal objection to the principle but 
actual selection of it, which is self-contradiction between one’s word 
and deed. It is incomprehensible, then, why people should object 
to universality when they hear of it ” (pp. 87-92). 

The major calamities in the world come from the failure of men to 
love one another, and hence can only be solved through the doctrine 
of umyersa! love {Men ai The practice of universal love 

not only txmefits the one who is loved, but the one who loves, on 
the principle of reciprocity. Thus Mo Tzu employs pure utilitarianism 
to prove the necessity for universal love. Herein lies the difference 

“‘ 1 th ' ConfUci “ advoc “>' of h “ m “- 

The great benefits to the world come from men practising uni¬ 
versal love, and its major calamities come from them fighting with 

XVin'says 6 :' ^ WC Sh0uld COndemQ warfa ^ Chapter 

S jPP ose soldier hosts arise. If it is in winter it will be too 
cold, and if in summer it will be too hot. So it should be done neither 
in winter nor in summer. But if it is in spring it will take people 
away from sowing and planting, and if in fall it Sill take therefrom 
reaping and harvesting. Should they be taken away in any of thcTc 
seasons innumerable people would die of hunger and cold And 
when the army sets out, the bamboo, arrows! plumed standards’ 
house tents, armor, shields and sword hilts will break and rot in 
innumerable quantities and never come back. Again with the spears. 
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lances, swords, poniards, chariots and carts : these will break and rot 
in innumerable quantities and never come back. Innumerable horses 
and oxen will start out fat and come back lean, or will die and never 
come back at all. And innumerable people will die because their 
food will be cut off and cannot be supplied on account of the great 
distance of the roads, while other innumerable people will get sick 
and die from the constant danger, the irregularities of eating and 
drinking, and the extremes of hunger and over-eating. Then the 
army will be lost in large numbers or in its entirety ; in either case the 
number will be innumerable. Which means that the spirits will 
lose their worshippers, the number of these being also innumerable. 

“ Why, then, does the government deprive the people of their 
opportunities and benefits to such a great extent ? It has been 
answered : 4 1 covet the fame of the victor and the possessions 

obtainable through conquest, and therefore I do it/ 

“ Mo Tzu said : ‘ But when we consider the victory as such, 

there is nothing useful about it. When we consider the possessions 
obtained through it, it does not even make up for what has been 
lost. . . / 

“ Those who endeavor to gloss over wars of aggression would 
say : * In the south there are the kings of Ching and Yiieh, and in 
the north there, are the lords of Ch’i and Chin. When their states 
were first assigned to them they did not extend to a few hundred 
li square, and to less than a few hundreds of thousands of people. 
But by means of wars and attacks their areas have increased to several 
thousand li square and the people to several million. So, then, offen¬ 
sive wars are not to be condemned/ 

“ Mo Tzu said : € Although there be four or five states which 
may have reaped benefits, it is still not acting in accordance with 
the Way ( Tao ). It is like the physician giving his drugs to 
his patients. If a physician should give all the sick in the world 
the same drug, among the ten thousand people who took it there 
might be four or five who would be benefited. Still it is not to be 
said to be an efficacious medicine. Hence a filial son would not give 
it to his parent and a loyal subject would not give it to his ruler. 
Of the states into which the empire was divided in early times, an 
innumerable number have disappeared through wars. The earlier 
cases we have heard of through the ear, and the recent cases we 
have seen with our own eyes. . . / ” (pp. 101-104). 

Bentham held that the purpose of morality and laws is to procure 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number, a doctrine shared by Mo 
Tzu. Mo Tzvi condemned war, and the Confucian, Mencius, likewise 
says : “ Those who are skilful in warfare should suffer the highest 

punishment ” (Mencius, IVa, 14). Mo Tzii, however, condemned war 
because it is not profitable (//), whereas Mencius’s condemnation 
is because it is not righteous (/). This distinction appears clearly 
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in the argument between Mencius and another philosopher, Sung 
K ’ ( - n .SL r Sung K’eng tuid Mencius that he wished to see the tings 
Ot Cli'in and Ch’u and turn them from war by saying that it 1 was 
not profitable (/f). T Mencius, on the Other hand, urged that these 
kings should be appealed to on grounds of human-hearted ness (jin) 
and righteousness (/). Even though it is not certain that Sung 
K’eng was a Mrihist himself, the incident well illustrates the difference 
between the Confucian and Mohist viewpoints. 


7— Religious Sanctions 


Although Mo Tzu held that the doctrine of universal love is the 
only way tn save the W orld, he did not believe that men through their 
original natures can love one another. The (eh. 3) says : 

“ Watching a dyer of silk at work. Mo Tzu sighed, saying j 
1 Vt hat is dyed in blue becomes blue; what is dyed in yellow becomes 
yellow. When the silk is pur in a different dye ir>: color becomes alio 
different. Having been dipped five rimes, it has changed its color 
five times. Therefore dyeing must be attended ro with care ! ’ ” (p, 0). 

Man’s nature, Mo TjeG believed, is like punt silk, and its goodness 
or evil is dependent entirely upon what it is ' dyed ’ with. We 
must strive to ‘ dye' others with the doctrine Of universal love, 
so as to bring about mutual benefit in place of mutual harm. But 
because of the short-sightedness of the mass of the people, it is very 
difficult to make them see the benefits of universal Jove and substitute 
these for what is harmful Therefore Mo Tzft laid stress on ail kinds 
of sanctions which would induce men to love one another, 1 Among 
these were religious sanctions. Mo Tzlj holding that there is a Supreme 
God above, who rewards people who practise universal love and 
punishes the perverse. Chapter XXVI states: 

"The Sun of Heaven (Emperor) is the most honorable in the 
world -and richest in the world* Hence those who wish to be rich 
and honorable cannot but obey the Will of Heaven. Those who 
obey the Will of Heaven, love universally and benefit others, and 
will then be inevitably rewarded. Those who oppose the Will of 
Heaven, arc partial arid unfriendly and harming others, and will 
inevitably incur punishment. Thus,'then, who were those who obe ved 
the Will of Heaven and obtained rewards, and who were those who 
opposed the Will of Heaven and incurred punishment? 

“ Mo Ta* said ; * The ancient Sage-kings «F the Three Dvnas- 
ties, Yfl, Tang, Wen and Wu, were rhosc who obeyed die Will of 
Heaven an d obtained reward. And the wicked kings of the Three 


1 Cf. Afenmiv, Yli s 4 . 

'BemW somewhat similarly thar min', pie*™*, ,-u*i p*™ W f imr 

m ™ 1 ? nd Law* and rules for conduct cm only 

ad¥ ™ tfl e c,J . Mjl h the pleasure *™J men arillftR from these four 

wurcci YlLtJi which to exhort Afili For ihll reason BenEtarn cjLEj [hci£ ;Ourc« 

the four sancuom. Cf hn htrafye/m »tfn Prinripkr of Merth mJ Lttfsklurr, p. 25. 
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Dynasties, Chteh, Choti p Yu (781-771) and T .i (87S-B42), ’were those 
who opposed the Will of Heaven and. incurred punishment/ 

“ This being so, how did Yu, Tang, Wen and Wu obtain their 
reward ? Mo Tan said: J In rhe highest sphere they revered 
Heaven, in the middle sphere they worshipped die spirits, and in the 
lower sphere they loved die people. Thereupon the Will of Heaven 
proclaimed : All rhose whom I love they love also* and alt those 
whom I benefit they benefit also. Their love to men is all-embracing, 
and their benefit to men is most substantial. And so they were raised 
to the honor of being Sons of Heaven, and enriched with the heritage 
of the empire. They were succeeded by descendants for ten thousand 
generations to continue the spread of their goodness all over the world. 
And people praise them unto this day p calling them Sage-kings/ 

“ This being so, how did Oiieli, Chou, Yu and f it incut thde 
punishment ? Mo Tau said : * In the highest sphere rhey blasphemed 
agninsr Heaven* in the middle sphere they blasphemed against the 
spirits, and in the lower sphere they oppressed the people. There¬ 
upon the Will of Heaven proclaimed: Those whom I love rhev 
tu rn a wav from and hace F and those whom I would benefit they oppress. 
Their hate of men is without limit and their oppression of men is 
most severe. And so they were not permitted to finish our their 
(natural) span, and their posterity were cut off. People unto this 
day condemn them, calling them wicked kings/ 

u But how do we know Heaven loves the people? Because it 
gives all of them enlightenment* How do we know it enlightens 
them all ? Because it possesses them aU. How do we know it 
possesses diem all ? Because it accepts sacrifice from them all. How 
do we know it accepts sacrifice front all ? Because within, the four seas 
all grain-eating (r.r., civilized) pcopfe feed oxen and sheep with grass, 
and dogs and pigs with grains, and prepare clean cakes and wine to 
do sacrifice to Supreme God {Shmg 77) and the spirits. Possessing 
ah the people* how T could Heaven not love them r 1 Moreover* as I 
have said, for the murder of my one innocent individual there will 
be one calamity. Who is it that murders the innocent person ? It 
is a man. W ho is it that sends down the calamity ? It is i leaven. If 
Heaven should be thought of as not loving the people, why should it 
send down calamities for the murder of a man by a man ? From 
this I know that Heaven loves the people M (pp. 137-139). 

Through such arguments Mo TzQ sought to establish the 
existence of God and the nature ot His Will. Shallow these proofs 
certainly arc, but wc must remember that Mo TzEi had no interest 
in metaphysics as such* his purpose being merely to establish 
religious sanctions with which to induce men to love one another. 
Chapter XXVH States: 

“ The Will of Heaven abominates die large state which attacks 
small states, the large house which molests small houses, the strong 
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who oppress ihc weak, die clever who deceive the simple, and die 
honored who contemn the humble: these arc what Heaven abomi¬ 
nates. But more than this, it wishes people having energy to work 
for each other, those knowing the way to teach each other, and those 
possessing wealth to share with each Other. Moreover, it desires the 
superior diligently to attend to government and the subordinates 
diligently to attend to their work. When the superior attends to 
die government diligently, the country will be orderly, When the 
subordinates attend to work diligently, wealth will be abundant. 
When the country is orderly and wealth is a bund a nr, within the state 
there will be wherewith to prepare dean cakes and wine to sacrifice 
to Heaven and the Spirits, anti in relationships with outside countries 
there will be wherewith to furnish rings, srones, pearls and jades 
with which to befriend surrounding neighbors. Then grudges will 
not arise among the feudal lords, and fighting along the frontiers will 
be Suspended. When the people within arc provided with food and 
rest, then ruler and minister, superiors and subordinates wili be 
respectively gracious and loyal; father and son, cider and younger 
brothers will be respectively affectionate and filial. Therefore when 
the principle of obeying the Will of Heaven is understood and widely 
practised in the world, then justice and government will be orderly, 
the multitudes will be harmonious, the country will be wealthy, the 
supplies will be sufficient, and the people will be warmly clothed and 
sufficiently fed, peaceful and without worry. Therefore Mo T*G 
said : ' If the gentlemen of the world to-day really desire to follow 
the true way and benefit the people, and fundamentally examine the 
roots of human-hcattedness f jtn) and righteousness (A they cannot 
but pay careful attention to the Will of Heaven 1 " ( P p, 142 143). 

Besides a Supreme God, however, there exist supernatural beings 
who likewise have the power to reward goodness and punish evil 
Chapter XXXI states: 

** With the passing of the Sage-kings of the Three Dynasties, 
the world lost its righteousness and the feudal loids took might as 
right. Rulers and ministers, superiors and subordinates are no 
longer gracious and loyal; father and son, elder and younger brother 
are no longer affectionate and filial, virtuous and kind. Rulers do 
not attend diligently to government and humble folk do not artend 
diligently to their work. The people practise immorality' and wicked¬ 
ness and become rebellious. Thieves and brigands with swords, 
poison, water and fire hold up innocent people on the highways 
and by-paths, robbing them of their carts and horses, coats and hit 
overcoats, to enrich themselves. Jr was with this (passing away of the 
Sage-kings) that the world began to Fall into confusion- Now what 
is ihi reason for this ? Ii is fill because of doubt 25 to the existence 
or non-existence of ghosts and spirits, and failure to understand that 
they can reward virtue and punish vice. If now all the people in 
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the world could be made to believe that the spirits can reward virtue 
and punish vice, how could the world be in chaos ? " (p. 160), 

But although spirit exist, men must seek for happiness through 
their own efforts, rather dian merely sit back and implore the spirits 
for help. Chapter XLVUt says : 

** Mo TsO was ilL Tich Pi came and inquired : 4 Sir, you hold 
that ghKKits and spirits are intelligent and control calamities and 
blessings. They will reward the good and punish the evil Now 
you are a Sage, How can you be ill ? Is it dial your teaching 
is rust entirely correct nr that ghosts and Spirits ate after all unintelli¬ 
gent? * Mo Tati said: 1 Though I am ill, in what way would the 
ghosts and spirits be unintelligent? There arc many ways (besides 
that of offending the spirits) by which a man can contract diseases. 
Some are contracted from cold or heat, some from fatigue. If there 
are a hundred gates and only one be dosed, where could robbers 
not enter ? * ” (p. 2+0), 

Because Mo Tzfl invoked a]I kinds of sanctions to induce tnen to 
Jove one another, he opposed die concept of an impersonal Fate 
(jwjrfg For if rewards and punishments arc sent down by God 
and the spi n is, they are determined by the conduct of men themselves, 
other than by Fate, But if they are decreed by Fate, quite regardless 
of human conduct, these rewards and punishments lose all coercive 
power over mem Chapter XXXV states: 

" Therefore rhe ancient Sage-tines promulgated laws and issued 
orders to be standards of reward and punishment, and to encourage 
the virtuous and obstruct the evil* And so die people were filial to 
their parents at home and respectful to the elders in the village fir 
district. They observed propriety in conduct, moderation in going 
out and coming in, and decency between men and womeix There* 
fore when they were employed to look after the court they would 
not steal j when they were put in defence of a city they would not 
revolt; when their lord fell into difficulties, they would die for him ; 
and when he was banished they would follow him. This is what 
superiors will reward and people will applaud. 

“ Now those who hold that there is a Fate say: 1 Whoever is 
rewarded by his superior was destined by Fate to be rewarded, and 
it is nor because of his virtue dial he is rewarded/ If this were the 
casi'j the people would nest be hlial to their parents at home or 
respectful to the elders in the village or district. They would not 
observe propriety in conduct, moderation in going out and coming 
in* or decency between men and women. If employed ro look after 
the court they would steal, and when put in defence of a city they 
would revolt. When their lord fell into difficulties they would not 
die for him, and when he was banished they would not accom¬ 
pany him. This is what superior^ will punish and people will 
condemn* 
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“ Xow those who hold that there is a Fate say: ‘ Whoever 
is punished by his superior was destined by Fate to be punished, 
and it is not because of his vice that he is punished.’ If this were 
the case, the ruler would not he righteous, the minister would 
not be loyal, the father would not be affectionate, the son would 
not be filial, the elder brother would not be brotherly, and the 
younger brother would not be respectful. The tenacious holding 
to this doctrine is responsible for pernicious ideas and is the wav of 
the wicked" (pp, 185-186), 

8 --Political Sanctions 

Besides religious sanctions, Mo Tzu emphasized the importance 
of poll deal ones, maintaining that if we wish the world to be in a 
state ot harmony and the people to be happy, we not only must have 
a Supreme Ruler in Heaven above, but a Supreme Ruler amongst 
men. The Mo-tpi (ch. 11) states t 

" la the beginning of human life, when there was yet no law and 
government, the Custom was : 1 Every man according to his own 
idea.' Thus when there was one man die re was one idea, when two 
men two ideas, and when ten men there were ten different ideas. 
Hie more people there were, die more were the different concepts. 
Hence each man approved of his own view and disapproved of that 
of others, and so there arose mutual disapproval among men. As 
■i result, lather and son, and elder and younger brothers became 
enemies and estranged from each other, and were unable to reach 
any agreement. The people ot the world worked against each other 
with water, fire and poison. Surplus energy was not Spent for 
mutual aid; surplus goods were allowed to rot without sharing; 
excellent teachings were kept secret and not taught to one another, 
rhe disorder in the (human) world was like that among birds and 
beasts. Yet it was evident that all this disorder was owing to the 
want of a ruler. 

" Therefore there was a selection of the person in the world 
who was virtuous and able, and he was established to be Son of 
Heaven. . . . When the rulers were all installed, the Son of Heaven 
issued a mandate to the people, saying ; * Upon hearing good or evil 
one shall report it to a superior. What the superior thinks to be tight, 
all »hall think to be right. What the superior thinks to be wrong, 
all shall think to be wrong'” (pp. 53-56). 

This passage reminds us of Thomas Hobbes, who believed 
1-har in the beginning no nations existed and man lived in a 
SLate of nature. At tills period all men were mutual enemies ever 
struggling with one another. Being dissatisfied with this condition, 
they bad no alternative but to SCI Up an absolute ruler and agree to 
obey him. Because of this origin the state necessarily required great 
authority; otherwise it would disintegrate and men would again return 
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to a condition of nature, The absolutism of the state's authority was 
equal to that of God's* the: only difference being rhat God exists 
eternally, whereas the state may die. 1 Such a doctrine approaches 
closely the poSifical philosophy of MoTsti/ 

Before states, laws and governments existed, MoTssfl says, there 
was great confusion because standards of right and wrong were 
uncertain. Therefore after the establishment of die state the 
commands of the Emperor had to be made absolute standards of 
right and wrong, with none other permitted, For this reason there 
is in Mo TztTs philosophy no need for social sanctions in addition 
to political ones. Chapter XTIT states : 

“ Why are superiors to-day unable to govern their subordinates, 
and subordinates unwilling to sene their superiors ? It is because 
of a mutual disregard. What is rhe reason for this? The reason is 
that there is a difference in standards. Whenever standards differ 
there will be a party. The ruler may think a man good and reward 
him. The man, though rewarded by the ruler, yet by the same act 
(for which he was rewarded) provokes the condemnation of the 
people. Therefore those who do good are not necessarily encouraged 
by rewards. The ruler may think a man evil and punish him. 
Tliisi man, though punished by the ruler, at the same time receives 
the approval of the people. Because of this those who do evil 
are not necessarily obstructed by punishments. Thus reward and 
honor from the ruler are not enough u* encourage the good, and 
his denunciation and punishment are insufficient to prevent the 
evil, Wliat Is the reason for this ? The reason is a difference in 
standards w (p, 72). 

Hobbes believes that among the causes of evil in a common¬ 
wealth is " the poison of seditious doctrines i whereof one is, That every 
private mail is Judge of Good and Evil! actions, 111 Mo Tzfl holds 
exactly the same viewpoint, and hence maintains that all people must 
without the slightest divergence put themselves in agreement with 
their superior. Chapter XJJI says: 

11 How can the standards in the world be unified ? * . . Why 
not let the patriarch give laws and proclaim to the dan: £ Whoever 
discovers a benefactor to the dan shall report it ; whoever discovers 
a malefactor to the dan shall report iL* Then whoever sees and 


1 C.f. hiii Liiie/Aw, Ft. I, ch. 17. 

* The (ch, 12} armtes : " This a tq jjy ihar of old when God and tht ipErits 

established the State ajuJ M* capisal and inutdlUd rulert* it wms nurt Co make* their rank hn^h* 
thth emotumenc BubitAJisuh give rhtm wciith and honor, and let diem lire In comfrm 
and fftt care. It whj W procure hene^s far the people and etimjnaic ihcif 

rtdveraitirf; to enrtch the poor Arid increase the Fea-; unj b> bring to&tj m danger and 
order to conftuion " (pp, G5-66y Here God And the tptnu Ate made the founder* of 
the iqtc, i doctrine not ^utprulng fwtn a {erton like Mo Ti.fi, who believed in the 
eniErmr aT i purposeful Heaven, 

Pc Id, ch, 
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reports a benefactor of the dan, will be equivalent to being a benefactor 
of the clan Kitnsdf. Knowing him, the superior will reward him; 
hearing of him, the group will praise him. Whoever fails to report 
a malefactor of the cfan upon seeing one, will be equivalent to being 
a malefactor to the clan himself. Knowing him, the superior will 
punish him; hearing of him, the group will condemn him. Thereupon 
all the members of the dan will wish to obtain reward and honor, 
and avoid denunciation and punishment from their superior. Seeing 
the good, they will report; seeing the evil, they will report. And 
the patriarch can reward the good and punish the evil. With the 
good rewarded and the evil punished, the clan will surely have order. 
Now, why is it that the clan becomes orderly? Just because the 
administration is hast'd upon die principle of Agreement with the 
Superior {ihang t'ung fjj |g]). . , , 

" 7 here lore the clan patriarchs should again bring together the 
ideas of the dan and make them similar to those" of" the state 
ruler. . . . And therefore the state ruler should again choose from 
the ideas of the state and make them similar to those of the Emperor. 
The Emperor also should give Jaws and proclaim to the empire: 

’ Whoever discovers a bencfacior of the empire shall report it; who¬ 
ever discovers a malefactor of die empire shall report it.’ Then 
whoever sees and reports a benefactor of the empire will be equiv¬ 
alent to being a benefactor of the ‘fate himself. Knowing him, the 
superior will reward him; hearing of him, the people will praise him, 
Whoever fails to report a malefactor upon seeing one, will be equiv¬ 
alent to being a malefactor to the empire himself. Knowing him, the 
superior will punish him; hearing of him, the people will condemn him. 
Thereupon aft the people in the empire will wish to obtain reward 
and honor, and avoid denunciation and punishment from their Em¬ 
peror. Seeing the good and the evil they will report them. Then 
the Emperor can reward the good and punish the evil. With the 
good rewarded and the evil punished, the empire will surely have 
order. Now why is it that the empire becomes orderly? Just 
because the administration is based on the principle of Agreement 
with the Superior, 

" Now dull the empire becomes orderly, the Emperor will fur¬ 
ther bring together the ideas of the empire and put them in agreement 
with Heaven." (pp. 72-75). 

Vi hen Subordinates have all become one with their superiors, and 
rulers have ordered that there be mutual love and benefit, no tiling 
else but these will be possible in the World. When the apogee of 
‘Agreement with die Superior’ is reached, there remains no place 
outside of the standard pattern in which the individual man’s nature 
may express itself. Hsiin TrQ criticised this aspect of Mo Tzu’s 
philosophy, saying : “ Mo Tv.u had vision regarding uniformity, 

but no vision regarding individuality ” (H,rOt-tq#, pp. 184-185). 
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We should further note that though Mo TzG says that all men 
are to follow the Will of Heaven, yet it is only the Son of Heaven 
(/.*., the Emperor), according to this doctrine of * Agreement with 
the Superior,’ who can actually identify himself with Heaven. As 
the representative of Heaven on earth, the Son of Heaven issues his 
orders, and the people can do nothing but obey them. Hence, 
according to Mo Tzu, not only can there be no social sanctions beyond 
political ones, but even religious sanctions become mere appendages 
of the political ones. Here, again, Mo TzG comes close to Hobbes, 
who maintained that the Church cannot hold any independent 
authority outside that of the state, for if this be not the case, the state 
will become divided and can no longer exist. Hobbes also maintained 
that if people merely hold to their own personal beliefs without obey¬ 
ing the laws, the state must likewise be destroyed.' According to 
Mo TzG’s doctrine of the identity of the Son of Heaven with Heaven, 
the Will of God and of the sovereign are the same, and so cannot 
conflict with one another. Thus his Emperor is not only a ruler, 
but becomes the final arbiter of all teachings and ideas. 

9—Additional Remarks 

In order to gain enrichment and an increased population. Mo TzG 
held that everything else should be sacrificed. Such a doctrine is 
not wholly unjustified, for biologists tell us that all living creatures 
seek to protect their individual existence and that of their species, 
and psycho-analysts tell us that among human desires the strongest 
are those of self-interest and sex. Already in ancient times in China 
there was the saying : “ (Concern with) food and sex : this is (human) 
nature.”* Mo TzG, too, wished only that men might maintain their 
individual existence, and through productive marriages might make the 
human race more and more numerous. His doctrine of universal love, 
his political institutions and his other ideas all tend toward this aim. 

These doctrines are fundamentally sound, but go too far when they 
say we must sacrifice all immediate gain so as to attain a future and 
very distant aim. The Chuang-t^ii (ch. 33) criticizes Mo TzG as follows: 

“To show no extravagance for future generations, to show no 
wastefulness in the use of things, to make no display in measures 
and institutions, to keep themselves under the restraint of strict 
rules so as to be prepared for the emergencies of the world : such 
were some of the aspects of the Way ( Tao ) in ancient times. Mo Ti 
and Ch’in Ku Li (his disciple) heard of these and delighted in them. 
But in practising them they went to extremes, and in following them 
they were too strict. They wrote an essay ‘Against Music,’ and another 
entided ‘Frugal Expenditure.’ There was to be no singing in life. 


1 Op. cit .. 

2 Cf, Mencius , Via, 4. 
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no mourning garments at death. Mo Tzu taught universal love 
and mutual benefit, and condemned fighting. His teaching excluded 
anger. He was fond of study and had wide learning. Some points 
in his teachings were not different from those of others, whereas at 
other points he did not agree with the early kings. He attacked the 
rites and music of the ancients. . . . 

“ In the ancient mourning ceremonials there were distinctions 
between the nobles and common folk, and different degrees between 
high and low. For the Son of Heaven there should be a seven- 
layer coffin ; for the feudal lords one of five layers ; for the great 
officials three layers; and for lower officials two layers. Now Mo 
Tzu alone held as a rule for all that there should be no singing in 
life, no mourning garments at death, and that the coffin should be of 
Yung wood, three inches in thickness, without any outer case. 

“ I fear that to teach men thus is not to love them, while to 
practise this oneself is certainly not to love oneself. These objections 
do not suffice to overthrow Mo Tzii’s system. Yet though men 
sing, he condemns singing. Though men mourn, he condemns 
mourning. Though men enjoy music, he condemns music. Is this 
truly in accord with man’s nature ? He would have men toil through 
life, with a bare funeral at death. Such teaching is too barren. It 
would lead men into sorrow and lamentation. Its practice would 
be too difficult. I fear it cannot be regarded as the Way of the Sage. 
It is contrary to human nature and would not be tolerated. Mo Tzu 
himself might be able to do it, but what about the rest of the world ? 
If one separates from the rest of the world, one’s position is far 
indeed from the (Sage-)kings ” (pp. 440-441). 

This is a fair criticism, and perhaps indicates one reason why 
the Mohist school failed to survive. 

Hsiin Tzii also criticized Mo Tzu, saying: “ Mo Tzii was 
blinded by utility and did not know the value of culture ” (Hsim-tyi, 
pp. 263-264). Nevertheless, Liu Hsiang (77—6 b.c.) writes in his 
Shuo Yuan : 

“ Ch’in Tzu asked Mo Tzu : ‘ How are embroidered silks and 

fine and coarse linens to be used ? ’ Mo Tzu said : *.Sup¬ 

pose that in a year of bad times, someone wished to give you the 
pearl of the Marquis of Sui, yet would not allow you to sell it, but 
only to keep it as a valuable decoration. Or that he wished to give 
you a chung of grain. If you would get the pearl you would not get 
the grain, and vice versa. Then which would you choose ? 9 Ch’in 
Tzii said: ‘ I would choose the grain, for with this I could rescue 

myself from my extremity.’ Mo Tzii replied : ‘ Truly so. So then 

why strive after lavishness ? The Sage does not hasten to exalt what 
is without use and to delight in frivolity and licence. Therefore 
one’s food should always be sufficient before one seeks to have it 
fine tasting; one’s clothing should always be warm before one tries 
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to make it beautiful; and one’s dwelling should always be safe before 
one tries to make it pleasure giving. To do what will endure, and 
practise what may be long continued ; to put what is fundamental 
first and external decoration secondary : this is what the Sage con¬ 
cerns himself with.’ ” 1 

If this story is true, it shows that Mo Tzu did not recognize that 
luxury, lavishness and decoration are evil in themselves. Decoration 
is one kind of good, only we must ‘ put what is fundamental (i.e., 
human necessities) first, and external decoration secondary.’ We 
must first be able to live, only after which may we seek for the amenities 
of life, an idea which no one would dispute. It is extremely difficult, 
however, to make life for all people in the world possible. 
This is why Mo Tzii maintained that everyone, without exception, 
should toil and practise frugality. This does not mean that he did 
not know that the refinements of life are also good, but that he simply 
felt that men lack the leisure for developing them. 


1 Cf. the Fan Ckih sect., in chiiem 20, pp. 3-5. 
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MENCIUS AND HIS SCHOOL OF CONFUCIANISM 

1—The Mission of Mencius and his Position 
in Chinese History 

What happened to the Confucian school after the death of Con¬ 
fucius ? The Shih Chi gives us considerable information in its chapter 
devoted to the Confucians : 

“ After the death of Confucius, his seventy disciples scattered 
and travelled among the feudal lords. The important ones became 
teachers and ministers (of the feudal lords). The lesser ones became 
friends and teachers of the officials or went into retirement and were 
no longer seen. Thus Tzii Lu lived in Wei, Tzii Chang in Ch’en, 
Tan-t’ai Tzii-yu lived in Ch’u, Tzii Hsia lived in Hsi-ho, and Tzii 
Kung spent the rest of his life in Ch’i. As for such men as T’ien 
Tzii Fang, Tuan-kan Mu, Wu Ch’i and Ch’in Ku Li, these all received 
instruction from the school of Tzii Hsia and became the instructors 
of kings. At this time the only man who delighted in learning was 
Marquis Wen of Wei (403-387), and this (neglect of learning) later 
became more and more pronounced down to the time of (Ch’in) Shih- 
huang (246-210). During this period there was fighting everywhere 
throughout the empire between the Warring States, and Confucianism 
declined. Only in the states of Ch’i and Lu did learning still continue. 
During the reigns of Kings Wei (357-320) and Hsiian (319-301) of 
Ch’i 1 there were such persons as Meng Tzii ]£ (Mencius) and 
Hsiin Ch’ing (Hsiin Tzii), who followed the teachings of the Master 
(Confucius) and developed them, becoming famous in their genera¬ 
tion for their learning ” (ch. 121, pp. 1-2). 

Confucius had been the first to make teaching his profession, and 
his example was followed by the later Confucians. Of these the 
greatest were easily Mencius and Hsiin Tzii. Confucius, as I pointed 
out in Chapter IV, holds a place in Chinese history comparable to 
that of Socrates in the West. The position of Mencius in Chinese 
history is comparable to that of Plato, his temperament and philosophy 
both being idealistic ; while Hsiin Tzii’s is similar to that of Aristotle, 
both his temperament and philosophy being realistic. 


1 For these dates, sec Maspeco, * La chronologic des rois de Ts’i,’ in Toune Poo, 
1927, no. 5 .—Tr. 
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The Shih Chi says in lis biography of Mencius: 

“ Meng K'o £ fsj was a. native of Tsou. He received his educa¬ 
tion from the disciples of Tart Ssh (the grandson of Confucius). When 
his learning had become Comprehensive, he travelled to serve King 
I Jsiian ot Ch'i, but the latter was unable to employ him. He then 
went to the state of Liang, but King Hui of Liang (370-319) was 
insincere in his words and considered (Mencius) as pedantic and far 
irom reality. At this time the stale of Ch’in was employing the 
Lord of Shing to enrich its state and Strengthen its soldiers; Ch'u 
and VVci were employing Wu Ch’i to fight and conquer their 
weaker opponents \ and Kings Wei and Hsiian of Ch’i were employing 
Sun Tm and Tien Chi, with the result that the feudal lords faced 
the east so as to pay homage to Ch'i. The empire was then engaged 
in forming vertical (nurth-to-south) and horizontal (east’to-west) 
alliances (among the stales), and held fighting as something worthy. 
Whereas Mcng K'o was (intent on) transmitting the virtues of T’ang 
(i.e,, Yao), Y ii (i.e., Shun), and the Three Dynasties, so that those 
whom he visited were not willing to listen to him. So be retired 
and together with his disciple. Wan Chang, and others, put the Shih 
and Shu in to order, transmitted the doctrines of Confucius, and 
composed the JSLtnctus in seven books ” (ch. 74, p. 1), 

The Shih Chi fails to give die years of birth and death of Mencius, 
but according to the chronological tabic of Mencius 1 prepared by 
Ch eng Fu-hsin (fourteenth century A.D.), he was bom in 371 and died 
in 2S9 s.e., The state of Tsou in which he was bom was a tiny state 
bordering that of Lu in present Shantung, and like the latter was 
renowned as a center of Confucianism, so that the Chmn^-t^S sp li t s 
of the Confucians as ‘gentlemen and teachers of Tsou and Lu* 

(p. 438). 

Throughout his life the mission of Confucius had been to per¬ 
petuate the teachings of King Wen and the Duke of Chou; that of 
Mend us was to perpetuate those of Confucius, so that Mencius said : 

" in former times, Yii repressed the vast waters and the world 
was reduced CO Order. Die Duke of Chou took in hand the barbarous 
tribes oi the west and north and drove away ferocious animals, 
and the people enjoyed repose. Confucius made the Ch'tm Ch'iu, 
and rebellious ministers and villainous sons were struck with 
terror. ..... I also wish to rectify men’s hearts, and to put an end 

to perverse doctrines ; to oppose their one-sided actions and put away 
their licentious expressions, thus to carry on the work of the (above) 
three Sages. In what way do I like disputation ? It is simply that 
I have no alternative” {Meiuius t Hli», 9). 

** From Yao and Shun down to T’ang there Were five hundred 
year? and more. As to Yii and Kao Yao, they saw (these earliest 
Sages) and so knew their doctrines, while Tang heard their doctrines 


1 Nim-p'it, 
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(as transmitted) and so knew them. From T*ang to King Wen were 
five hundred years and more. As to Yi Yin and Lai Chu, they saw 
(T’ang) and knew his doctrines, while King Wen heard them (as 
transmitted) and so knew them. From King Wen to Confucius there 
were five hundred years and more. As to T’ai-kung Wang and Sand 
Shcng, they saw (Wen) and so knew his doctrines, while Confucius 
heard them (as transmitted) and so knew them. From Confucius 
downward to today there have been one hundred odd years. Thus 
I am not yet far from the generation of that Sage, and am extremely 
close to his residence. Coder these circumstances is there no One 
(to transmit his doctrines) ? Yea, is them indeed no one ? ” (VlJi, 3S). 

Here Mend us definitely conceives of himself as rhe only man, in a 
time of disorder and intellectual confusion, able to perpetuate Con¬ 
fucius’s teachings. He says elsewhere in similar vein : “ If there is 
a desire that the world should enjoy tranquility and good order, who 
is there today, besides myself, m bring it about?" (Hi, 13). And 
again ; “ Now what I desire to do is to study to be like Confucius " 
(lie, 2, para. 22). 

2 — ■Attitude toward the Chou Institutions 

Confucius had utilised the Six Disciplines for teaching purposes, 
3 practice continued by the later Confucians, Thus of Mencius the 
-\hih Chi says that he “ put the Shift and Shu in order and transmitted 
the doctrines of Confucius.” That Mencius was well versed in the 
classics is proved by the fact that in the present Mtncitu the Book 
Of Odes is quoted no less than thirty times and discussed four times ; 
the Book of History is quoted eighteen times, discussed once, and 
several times quoted without the prefacing words, ' The Shu says'; and 
the books of rites (Li) and the Gt’m Ch’itt are also frequently referred 
to/ In expounding the Shift and Shu, moreover, Mencius, like Con¬ 
fucius, chiefly emphasised the developing of their ideas. Thus he says ; 

“ The Shift (III, iij. Ode 6, 1) says : 

4 Heaven produced mankind. 

Having faculties and having laws. 

These are invariable for the people to hold. 

And they love this admirable virtue/ 

Confucius said ; 1 The maker of this ode knew indeed the 
Way,’ Every faculty must have its law, and since these are invariable 
for the people to hold, they consequently love this admirable virtue** 
(Vltf, 7). Again : 

“ The dissatisfaction expressed in the Hsian Pint Ode (11, v. Ode 
3, 3) is that of affection between relatives, and that affection shows 
huimn-hcartednexs (ten). Bigoted indeed was old Kao's explanation 
of the ode ” (VI£, 3). 


■ Cj. Oi'ttl Li -I082), Tung-iMi Tn-i!t»-cAi, r&u&t ), pp. MO, 
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Because explanations of the Odes should not be thus bigoted, 
Mencius said: 

“ Therefore those who explain the Odes may not insist on one 
term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor on a sentence so as to do 
violence to the general idea. They must try with their thoughts to 
meet that idea, and then they shall apprehend it ” (V< 7 , 4). 

In expounding the Book of History, Mencius held the same 
attitude : 

“ It would be better to be without the Shu than to give entire 
credence to it. In the * Completion of the War ’' I accept only 
two or three passages which I believe. The man of human-hearted- 
ness has no enemy under heaven. And when (the prince), the most 
human-hearted, was engaged against him who was the least human- 
hearted, how could blood have flowed till it floated the pestles of 
the mortars (as described in this chapter) ? ” (VUb, 3). 

A free interpretation of the Odes and History according to one’s 
own opinion : such was the way in which the Confucian school used 
the Six Disciplines with which to ‘create through transmitting’. 
Being the perpetuator of Confucius’s teachings, Mencius’s attitude 
toward the traditional institutions of his own times was conservative. 
The Mencius contains an elaborate description of the social structure 
of the early Chou dynasty : 

“ Pei-kung I asked : ‘ What was the arrangement of dignities 
and emoluments as determined by the House of Chou ? ’ 

“ Mencius replied : ‘ Its particulars cannot be learned, for the 
feudal lords, disliking their injuriousness to themselves, have all 
done away with the records of them. Still I have heard the general 
outline of them. 

“ ‘ The Emperor (Tien-t^u ^ ^) constituted one dignity; the 
Duke {Rung &) one; the Marquis (Hou f|) one; the Earl (Po fg) 
one ; and the Viscount (T%ii -?•) and Baron (Nan %) each one of equal 
rank : a total of five ranks. Again the ruler (chim constituted 
one dignity; the chief minister (effing #J!) one; the great officer 
(tafu -fr Jz) one ; the scholars (shih ±) of the first class one ; those 
of the middle class one; and those of the lowest class one: a total 
of six ranks. 

“ ‘ To the Emperor there was allotted a territory of a thousand 
//' square. A Duke and a Marquis each had a hundred /;' square ; an 
Earl had seventy Is, and a Viscount and a Baron had each fifty li : 
a total of four gradations.’ Where the territory did not amount to 
fifty li, its ruler could not himself have access to the Emperor, 

1 Pt. V, bk. iii of the Shu Ching. —Tr. 

2 Three B 1. are roughly equivalent to one English mile. The figures given here 
show the extreme smallness and consequent numerousness of the feudal states of China 
during the early Chou dynasty. This condition changed rapidly in later times as some 
states conquered and absorbed others, until in the period of the Warring States there 
were only a few large principalities remaining.—T r. 
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and his land was attached to some marquis, and was called a 
F*J«rt£ W M- The chief ministers of the Emperor received 
territory equal to that of a marquis; a gnat officer received as 
much as an earl; and a scholar of the first class as much as a 
viscount or a baron. 

“ * In a large state, where the territory was a hundred // square, 
the ruler had ten rimes as much income as his chief ministers ; a chief 
minister four times as much as a great officer; a great Officer twice 
as much as a scholar of the first class ; a scholar of the first class twice 
as much as one of the middle ; a scholar of the middle class twice as 
much as one of the lowest; the scholar of the lowest class, and Such 
of the common people as were employed about the government 
offices, had the same emolument: as much, namely, as they could 
have made by tilling the fields. 

,f 1 In a state of the next order, where the territory was seventy 

Jj square, the ruler had ten times as much revenue as his chief 

minister; a chief minister three times as much as a great officer ; a 
great officer twice as much as a scholar of the first class; a scholar 
of the first class twice as much as one of the middle; a scholar 
of the middle class twice as much as one of the lowest; the 
scholars of the lowest class, and such of the common people as were 
employed about the government offices, had the same emolument: 
as much, namely, as was equal to what they would have made by 
tilling the fields. 

“ f In a small state, where die territory was fifty /i square* 

the ruler had ten times as much as his chief minister; a chief 

minister twice as much as a great officer; a great officer twice as 
much as a scholar of the highest class; a scholar of the highest 
class twice as much as a scholar of the middle class; a scholar of 
the middle class twice as much as one of the lowest■ and scholars 
of the lowest class, and such of the common people as were 
employed about the government offices, had die same emolument: 
as much, namely, as was equal to what they would have made by 
tilling the fields- 

" * As to those who tilled the fields, each husbandman received 
one hundred acres {mon H). When these acres were manured, the 
best husbandmen of rhe highest class supported nine individuals, 
and those ranking next to them supported eight. The best husband¬ 
men of the second class supported seven individuals, and those rank¬ 
ing next to them supported six; while husbandmen of the lowest 
class only supported five. The salaries of the common people who 
were employed about the government offices were regulated according 
to these differences 1 Ir (Vi, 2). 

We need not suppose chat this account is historically exact, 
nor can these regulations ever have been so uniform for every 
feudal state as hem described* On the other hand, there is no 
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reason to suppose that the account is not correct in its general 
principles. Mencius says : 

“ The power of vision of U Lou, and the skill of hand of Kung 
Shu, without the compass and square, could not have been able to 
form squares and circles. The acute ear of the music master K’uang, 
without the pitch-pipes, could not have been ahle to determine cor¬ 
rectly the five notes. The principles of Yao and Shun, without a 
virtuous government, could nor have been able to secure a peaceful 
order in the empire. There arc now (rulers) who have virtuous 
hearts and a reputation for virtue, while yet the people do not receive 
any benefits from them, nor will they leave any example ten future 
ages; all because they do not put into practice the ways of the early 

kings. Never has there been anyone who followed the laws 

of the early kings and who fell into error” (IV I). 

The virtuous government here referred to would be one embody¬ 
ing die political and economic regulations described above. Mencius 
says again: 

“ Now, the first thing toward a virtuous government must be 
to lay down the boundaries. If the boundaries are not defined cor¬ 
rectly, the division of the land info squares will not be equal, and the 
produce and emoluments therefrom will not be equal, .... When 
the boundaries have been defined correctly, the division of Jields and 
regulations of allowances may be determined bv you, sitting at your 
ease ” (IUrf, 3, para. 13). 

In all these passages Mencius gives approval to the Chou 
regulations, and show's a conservative aitirude toward the traditional 
institutions of his rime, 

3 — Ideal Political anti Econcbhc Measures 

According to w hat has been Said, Mencius remained * a trans¬ 
mitter and not a creator/ but for the Confurian school this did not 
mean genuine uncreativeness, but creating through transmitting, as 
has already been explained in Chapter IV. Confucius had estab¬ 
lished the basis for this attitude, and Mencius further developed it, 
so that while the political and economic regulations advocated by him 
appear Outwardly to be * following the laws of the early kings/ they 
would more exactly be described as idealizations of these ancient laws. 

Thus while Mencius continued to uphold the Chou regulations; 
determining ranks and emoluments, his basic political and economic 
conceptions differed widely from the traditional ones. According to 
the traditional view, all political and economic institutions have been 
established primarily for the benefit of the ruling aristocracy. Mencius, 
on the other hand, maintains that these have rather been established 
on behalf of the people, a concept which is the basis of all his political 
and social philosophy. 
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Mencius exalted government of the ideal 4 King/ and deprecated 
i hit of the Pa, or feudal leader. 1 Hence he pointed out that “ none 
ot the disciples of Confucius spoke about the affairs of H uan (of 
Ch*i) and Wen (of Chin) Th (hi, ? T para. 2). As a matter of fact, 
Confucius had especially extolled Huan ot Ch*i f the first P s, and 
his famtms prime minister, Kuan Chung: "Duke Huan nine 
times convened the feudal lords without resorting to chariots of war, 
and all through the ability of Kuan Chung. Whose virtue was like 
liis! Whose virtue was like his!" (LwW, XIV t 17), Again: 
“After Kuan Chung became minister to Duke Huan, he made the 
Duke Pa of the feudal lords, and entirely reduced the world to order, 
so that people down to zht present day are recipients of his benefac¬ 
tions. Bur for Kleuii Chung we should be wearing our hair loose 
and Folding our garments to the left (as do the barbarians) " {ibid** 
XTV, 18). 

For Mencius, on the other hand, government of a King and of 
a Pi J are completely at variance with one another— a distinction which 
has been maintained in all Later Chinese political philosophy. ThiK, 
Mencius says, is because the regulations promulgated by the ideal 
King are all on behalf of the people , with the result that the people 
delight in and obey him; whereas the Pa only gains the allegiance 
of the people through military force: 

” ™ who, using force, makes a pretense at virtue, is a Pa* . , , , 
He who, using virtue, practises human-hcartedness (/>*), is a 
King. * * . * When one subdues men by force, they do nor submit in 
their hearts, (and submit outwardly only because) their strength is 
insufficient. When one subdues men by virtue, in their hearts* core 
they are pleased and sincerely submit, as was the case with the seventy 
disciples in their submission to Confucius M (ILs, 3L 

The reason why the ideal King acts on behalf of his people is that 
he has a heart which cannot bear to witness the sufferings of others, 
and this he develops into a government which likewise cannot endure 
that there be any suffering. 1 The Pa t on the contrary, though he 
may at times promulgate measures which appear to be made for the 
people, does so merely to obtain a good name, profit or honor. 
Mencius says again: 

lfc (Human -hcartedness and righteousness) were innate in Yao 
and Shun* T'ang and Wu made them corporate pares of themselves. 
The five Pa feigned them. Their feigning was for long, and foe 


Al the Pj-ju/ei Erf [hrChou njJmrc house dodlficd h many of it? power* jfid prefotsttrOJ 
■Lcn; mmped by ihfi more powerful i>f the feudal lards, u.-hn calkd Pa M and 
twld the hnptmtmv over the ocher feudal bed*. They were acknowledged « ]mkn and 
Tinou* umc* comxntd cW lords into COCfcltrtM, According re. the tr jl 3jiirjnaJ 
i CI V, EVC PS** - , dt *rintt rhc Ch * n Ctffc J-^ruS- Duke Hlun of 
™ 1 ^ 9. In (JJWzfr* HamriLf or Sunfi {£50^637} l Duke 

Wefl c^Oitn (C35-fiis); anti Kmg Chuang of Ch'u (£31-$91)—Tit. 

Thin wj]J be eipJiincd ifi detail Liter. See pp. IIV f_. 
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long they did not relinquish them, so how could one know rh^r they 
did not (real!*) possess them ? ” (VTLj j 30). 

?ecause t says Mencius, a]] economic and political measures have 
been established on behalf of the people, even the ruler himself is a 
man who has been put in office only that he may serve them : 

" The people are the most important element (in a state); the 
spirits of the land and grain (s he-tm jtft |g) are secondary; and the 
sovereign is the least. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the way 
to become Emperor \ to gain the Emperor is the way to become a 
feudal lord ; and to gain a feudal lord Is die way to become a great 
officer * (Vm, 14). 

In this passage we see how Mencius, although advocating the main¬ 
tenance of an Emperor, feudal lords, great officials, and all the other 
feudal paraphernalia of the Chou, believes that their raison d'etre lies 
solely in their capacity to 1 gain the peasantry. 1 Should a so-called 
naJer fail to do this, he has lost that which makes him a ruler, which 
is the same as not being a ruler at all. Mencius says: 

“ He who outrages human-heartednea# (Jen) is called a robber; 
he who outrages righteousness (/) is called a ruffian. The robber 
and ruffian we call a mere fellow, T have heard of the putting to 
death of the fellow Chou (last tyrannical lung of the Shang dynasty), 
but I have never beard that rhis was assassinating a ruler n (I h t 8). 

Here again appears the Confimijui doctrine of the Rectification of 
Names. When Confucius and the early historians recti lied the names, 

H rebellious ministers and villainous SOUS were struck with terror/ 
Similarly when Mencius came to rectify the names, we might say 
that disordered sovereigns also became terrified/ 

Although Mencius believed that a social distinction must be 
maintained between the sovereign and rhe peasants, and between 
m]er and ruled> he held that this existed solely in order to make a 
cooperative division of labor possible. Criticizing the ideas of an 
opponent, Hsu Haing, who had contended that * ruler and subject 
should both till the soil/ Mend us says : 

lk Then, is it the government of the empire which alone can 
be carried on in conjunction with farming ? There Is the business 
of the great man, and the business of lesser men. Moreover in the 
case of any single individual, (whatever articles he might require) 
are ready to his hand, having been produced by the various artisans. 
But if he must himself first make them before he could use them, 
this would be keeping the whole world running about on the roads. 

1 Thii principle, Mrficfos held, emnoe be extended IO ih n fidaticiifehipA of fit hr r :ind 
huwcv<f. 1 bus .ilshth-j father of Shun was lankind, Shun continued ts be 
filial (oti-jh: him, which. Menrim **id t displayed jJneit JHLU piety. h wu iiicviiabic that 
Menem holding eh poBEtics. the concept ijut 1 the people arc the moic important deOMt,' 
ihouM fldvonitc the doernne dcicribtd above. In hk aclimJp toward the leiatiqEiahlpM 
iaihct and ISOn inJ chirr BtKl younger brother, bowcTCT, be icuificd the trjdtEinrt.Ll 
vkupoinr. 
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Therefore it is said : 1 Some labor with their brains and some labor 

with their brawn H Those who labor with tfaek brains govern others ; 
those who labor with their brawn arc governed by others. Those 
governed by others, feed them. Those who govern others* are fed 
by them. 1 Tbs is a universal principle in the world. . , , , When 
Yao and Shun governed the empire, what did they not employ their 
brains upon ? Yet certainly they did not employ them on farming." 
(ITk* 4). Again: 

“ IF there were no men of a superior grade (rAfi&t there would 
be no one to rule the countrymen* If there were no countrymen* 
there would be no one to support the men of superior grade PJ (LLi s 
3, para. 14). 

Human society being what it is* the life of any one individual 
requires For its support many varied articles produced by the labor of 
a kr^e number of different workers* Hence it is impossible for an 
individual 4 first to make them (these articles) himself before he can 
use them/ and therefore a cooperative division of labor is necessary. 
Although the activities of the ruler and of the ruled differ* they are 
mutually indispensable, so that neither can exist without the other. 

Taking this cooperative division of labor as a basis, who is to 
rule and who is to be ruled ? Mencius maintains; 

** When right government prevails in the world, persons of 
little virtue are submissive to those of great* and those of little worth 
to those of great* When bad government prevails in the world* 
persons of small power arc submissive to those of great, and the weak 
to the strong. Both these cases are through Heaven. Those who 
accord with Heaven are preserved, and those who rebel against Heaven 
perish(IVtf, 7). 

While both these conditions come from Heaven, the consequence 
of the second is mutual strife instead of mutual cooperation. Hence 
if we wish to continue on the principle of a a operative division of 
labor* we must make that man a ruler who is capable of ruling* just 
as a person who is capable of making pottery is made a potter. In 
a discussion with a feudal lord, Mencius said; 

*Mf you axe going to build a large mansion, you will surely have 
the master of the workmen look out for large trees, and when he has 
found such large trees* you will be glad, thinking that they will answer 
for the intended purpose* Should the workmen hew them so as to 
make them too small. Your Majesty will be angry, thinking that 
they will not answer the purpose. Now, a man spends his youth in 
studying* and being grown up to vigor, wishes to put this into practice. 
If Your Majesty says to him, 4 For the present pur aside wiiat you 
have studied and follow me* 11 what shall wc say ? 

* s Here now you have an uncut" gem, Although it may be worth 
240,000 (taels), you will surely employ a lapidary to cut and polish 
it. But when it comes to the government of the state you say, f For 
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die present put aside what you have learned, and Follow me.’ Yet 
why should this differ from teaching the lapidary to cut the gem ? ” 

(I K 5)* 

State and satiety art like a great tret or a gem- To rule them 
one must belong to the class of specialists who 1 spend their youth in 
studying/ It is the men of great virtue and worth who comprise 

this class of specialists capable of governing the state and society. 

According to such a principle, governmental office is the highest 
of all positions, and must be filled by persons of die greatest virtue- 
He who is called Emperor must necessarily be a Sage (sfiettg $) before 
he may be Emperor, *nd therefore the examples of Yao and Shun, 
who resigned from their thrones in favor of the Sages who succeeded 
them, become the models for Mencius's ideal government. The 
Mtfk-ius states: 

“ Wan Chang said: 4 Is it true that Yao gave the empire to 
Shun ? * Mencius said ; 4 No. The Emperor cannot give the em¬ 

pire to another/ 

M * 4 Yes, but Shun had the empire. Who gave it to him ? * Men¬ 
cius replied: 1 Heaven gave it to him./ 

“ £ Heaven gave it to him: was its Decree {tiiitfg fa) conferred 
On him with specific injunctions ? + 

Mencius replied ; 1 No. Heaven doc$ not speaks but simply in¬ 

dicated its will through his personal conduct and his conduct of aiFaiis\ 

“ £ Showed its will through his personal conduct and his conduct 
of affairs : how was this ?' Mencius said: * The Emperor can 

present a man to Heaven, but he cannot cause Heaven to give that 
man the empire, A feudal lord can present a mm to the Emperor, 
but he cannot cause tht Emperor to make that man a feudal lord. 
A great officer can present a man to a feudal lord, but he cannot cause 
that feudal lord to make that man a great officer. Of old Yao pre¬ 
sented Shun tn Heaven, and Heaven accepted him. He showed 
him Eg die people, and the people accepted him. Therefore I say : 
Heaven does not speak. It simply indicated its will through his 
personal conduct and his conduct of affairs/ 

u (Wan Chang) said : 1 1 presume to ask in what way he was 

presented to Heaven, and Heaven accepted him; how he was shown 
to the people, and the people accepted him ? * (Mencius) replied : 
1 He caused liim lo preside over the sacrifices and all the spirits were 
well pleased with them : thus Heaven accepted him. He caused him 
to preside over human affairs and these affairs were well administered : 
thus the people accepted him. Heaven gave him (the empire). The 
people gave it to him. Therefore I say ; The Emperor cannot give 
the empire to another. 

" 4 Shun assisted Yao for twenty-eight years, which was more than 
man could have done, and was trotn Heaven. After the death of 
Yao, when the three years 1 moutiling was completed* Shun withdrew 
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from the son of Yao to the south of South River. The feudal 
lords, however, going to Court, went not to the son of Yao, 
but to Shun. Litigants went not to the Son of Yao, bur to Shun! 
Singers sang nor to the son of Yao, but to Shun. Therefore I say 
that this was through Heaven* It wa* after this that he went to 
the Middle Kingdom (China) and occupied the Emperor’s scat. 
Jt lit had already occupied Van’s palace and had applied pressure 
on Yao's son, it would have been usurpation, and not the gift of 
Heaven. . . . .’ n 


" Wan Chang asked : 1 People say that when it came to Yu, 
there was a decline in virtue (from that of Yao and Shun), and that 
he did nor transmit (the empire) to the worthiest bur ro his own son. 
Js this true ? ’ Mencius replied ; * No, it is not so. When Heaven 
gave the empire to the worthiest, it ™ given to the worthiest. When 
Heaven gave it to a son, it was given to a son. Shun had presented 
Yii to Heaven. Seventeen years elapsed and Shun died. When the 
three years’ mourning was expired. Yd withdrew from the son of 
Shun to Yang-ch’eng, The people of the empire followed him, 
just as after the death of Yao they had not followed Yno’s son but 
had followed Shun, Yii presented Yi (Yu’s minister) to Heaven. 
Sc\eo years elapsed and YO died. When the three years’ mourning 
had elapsed, Yi withdrew from the son of Yii to the north of Mount 
Chi. But those who went to Court, and litigants, went not to Yi 
blit WenL Lo Oi’i (son of Yii), saying : He is the SOU of our sovereign. 
The singers did not sing to Yi but to Ch’i, saying : He is the son of 
our sovereign. 

That Tail Chu (son of Yao) was not equal to (Yao), and Shun’s 
Son also not equal to him; that Shun assisted Yao and Yii assisted 
Shun over a period of many years, long conferring benefits On the 
people ; that Ch’i (Yu\ son) was worthy and capable of respectfully 
carrying on the way of Yii; that Yi did not assist Yii for a long period 
and did not long confer benefits on the people, whereas the assistance 
given by Shun and Yii had been far longer; and that the sons of 
these fillers were some inferior, and some not inferior; all this was 
from Heaven, and not something which could have been brought 
about by man. That which is done without man's doing if, is from 
Heaven. That which happens without man's causing it to happen 
is from Fare (wng). ’ 

1 When it is a private individual who obtains the empire, his 
virtue must be equal to that of Shun and Yo, and in addition to this 
he must have the Son of Heaven presenting him (to Heaven). This 
is why Confucius did not obtain the empire. 

Vfhcn the empire is held through hereditary succession, the 
Emperor must be like a Chich or a Chou to be displaced by Heaven 
This is why Yi, Yi Yin, and the Duke of Chou did not obtain rhe 
empire' ” (Va, 5 and 6). 
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In Mencius’s ideal government, as here described, the ruler of 
the empire must be a Sage. When this Sage becomes old, he must 
before his death select a Sage who is younger than himself, and try 
him out by first making him his assistant. When he has proved his 
worth, he musr present him to Heaven, so as to indicate that this is 
a succession authorized by himself. Then when the older Sage dies, 
the younger one replaces him as Emperor, Yet Heaven’s Will is un¬ 
fathomable, and actually it is only the will of the people which can he 
known. Therefore if the people really turn to this younger Sage, this 
is an indication that Heaven has given him the empire. In other words, 
presenting him to i leaven really means presenting Jiim to the people. 

But “ when it is a private individual who obtains the empire, 
his virtue must be equal to that of Shun and Yii, and in addition to 
this he must have the Son of Heaven presenting him (in Heaven)." 
That is, if the F.mpcror does not present him, he will Jack the oppor¬ 
tunity of tint assisting the Emperor and so of being tried out, and 
consequently will be unable to confer benches on the people, wirh 
the result that they will not turn to him. This doctrine comes dose 
to that advanced in Plato’s Ihpttblk. The Cnnfiician school, however, 
because It ‘ created through transmitting,’ was forced to represent 
its ideas through events supposedly historical; furthermore, because 
it supported the Chou institutions, and revered their founders. 
King Wen and the Duke of Chou, it could not attack the principle 
of hereditary succession. Hence it was unable to formulate its dor- 
trine in a logical way, so that it could only say that ** that which is 
done without man’s doing it, is from Heaven; that which happens 
without man’s causing it to happen, is from Fate." 

Mencius’s ideas on economics are also clearly expressed in the 
Matfi/iS, as when he says : 

" I "would ask you, in the country where the nine-squares division 
is observed,' to reserve one division to be cultivated on the system 
of mutual aid; and in the city to make the people themselves offer 
a tenth part of their produce as raxes. 

’’From the highest officers down r« the lowest, each one must 
have his holy field (the produce front which is used for his sacrifices), 
consisting of fifty acres. Lcr the supernumerary males have their 
twenty-five acres. 

11 When there ate deaths or moving from one house to another, 
there wiU be no quitting of the district. In the fields of one district, 
those who belong to the same nine squares art helpful and friendly 
to one another in their goings and comings, aid one another in keeping 
watch and ward, and sustain one another in sickness. Thus the people 
arc brought to live in affect iuit and harmony, 

** A square it covers nine squares e»F land, and these nine Squares 
contain nine hundred acres (mu sift). The central square is the public 


1 Till* h ibe farnuus tffrnj t'ftn b J§; EH or J u’di-fkk!' sy&lcm. Cf. Il, In, 
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field {kmg fitn ^ ffl), and eight. families, each having its private hun¬ 
dred acres, cultivate this public field in common. And nor till public 
work h finished, may they presume to artettd to their private aflairs. 
This is the way of keeping die countrymen distinct (from their over- 
lords) " (IILi, 3). 

'* If the seasons for farming are not interfered with, the grain 
will be more than can be eaten. If dose-meshed nets are not allowed 
tu enter the pools and ponds, the fish and turtles will be more than 
can be consumed. If axes and bills enter the mountain forests only 
at the proper rime, the wood will be more than can be used. When 
grain, fish and turtles are more than can be eaten, and there is more 
wood than ran be used, the people are enabled to nourish their living 
and bury their dead without any dissatisfaction. This nourishing 
of the living and burying of the dead without any dissatisfaction 
marks the beginning of the Kingly Way (Wang TW 

“ Let mulberry trees be planted around "five-acre homesteads, 
and persons of fifty years may be clothed with silk. In rearing fowls, 
pigs, dogs and swine, do not neglect their times (for breeding), and 
persons of seventy years may ear meat. Du nut take away the time 
proper for the cultivation of a farm of one hundred acres, and its 
family of several mourhs Will not suffer from hunger. Let careful 
attention be paid to education in the schools, with stress on the in¬ 
culcation of filial piety and fraternal duty, and there will be no gray- 
haired men on the road; carrying burdens on their backs or heads, 
There has never been a case of one who did not become a (real) king 
when (under his rule), persons of seventy wore silk and ate meat, and 
the common people suffered neither from hunger nor cold " (Lr, 3), 

,, ^ these passages, by giving a new twist to the long dusting thing 
t'sfr. or 1 well-held' system, Mencius converts it into an economic 
institution having socialistic implications. The viewpoint is a new 
one, inasmuch as in early rimes all land was the private possession 
of the state rulers and nobles, by whom it was parcelled out to the 
peasants, who were nothing more than serfs. The original (king 
t'itn system thus served to benefit the noble class. According 
to Mencius, however, land is the public property of the state, and 
is to be given by the state to the people, who cultivate It in a 
condition of liberty. The produce from the central * public field ’ in 
each group of nine fields continues to constitute the revenue of the 
ruler, nobles and officials, who therefore do not need to cultivate them¬ 
selves ; bur this produce is in the nature of a tax to the state, rather 
than of something given by agricultural serfs to their overlord. Such 
an institution enables the people to ‘ nourish their living and bury 
their dead without any dissatisfaction/ and so is beneficial to them 

k is equally incorrect, therefore, either to say that the fhm Hen 
system as conceived by Mencius is identical with that which actually 
operated in ancient times, or to say that ids system is entirely imaginary. 
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Actually Mencius accepted the existing system, while giving it a new 
ioterpne ration—another example of the way in which die Corifucfans 
created through transmitting. Mo T^J, holding the viewpoint of 
the common people* wax apposed to the Chon institutions ; Mencius, 
also holding this viewpoint* gave them a new interpretation. Herein 
lies one of the differences between the two schools. 

According to Mencius, the state should not only ensure a con¬ 
stant livelihood to the people and give them economic security, bur 
should also establish organisations foe their education. He says : 

“ Establish ksisag hiu hnlth Q and hs'm for their in¬ 
struction, The hsumg is to nourish, the hiim is to teach* and the hiu 
is for archery + The Hsda dynasty used the name hsi^ the Yin 
dynasty the name hsu y and the Chou dynasty the name ifiang. The 
hrmh has been common to all three dynasties. These all serve to 
make dear the (basic) human relationships. When these human 
relationships are made clear by superiors, there will be kindly feeling 
among the lesser people below " (TILi, 3). 

The stage in which it is possible for aU men. to live so that they 
may * nourish their living and bury- their dead without dissatisfaction* 
marks merely * the beginning to the Kingly Way/ This becomes 
complete only when all have received an education and come to an 
understanding of the basic human relationships, Here we find a 
recurrence of the idea expressed by Confucius, when in talking 
about the common people, he admonished one of his disciples : “ En¬ 
rich them, educate them " (Lm Yn\ XIII, 9). 

4—The Goodness of Human Nature 

The ideal institutions described in the foregoing section constitute 
what Mencius calls the Kingly Way (tiFdttg XfW 5E 31), that is, a 
kingly or virtuous government. But why should such a government 
function ? How is it possible ? Mencius says : 

" All men have a mind which cannot bear (to see the sufferings 
of) others The early kings, having this 1 unhearing * (p#jtn ®) 
mind, thereby had likewise an * unbearing f government* 1 (ILr, 6). 

An 4 unbearingj 5 that is, a commiserating, government, is a virtuous 
one. When “all men have a mind which cannot bear (to see the 
sufferings of) others, M virtuous government must necessarily follow* 
Such a Feeling of commiseration is, then, the basis which makes good 
government possible. As an instance of this, the Afp news records 
that on one occasion when an ox was being led to sacrifice:, King 
HsCian of Ch*i could nor endure its £ frightened appearance, as if it 
were an innneent person going to the place of death/ and that Mencius 
used this fact to prove to the king that he was capable of governing 
like a true king. Mencius continued his argument by saying : 

" Treat as befits old age the elders in your own family^ SO as CO 
extend tills treatment to the elders of others ; treat as befits youth the 
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young in your own family, so as to extend this treatment to the young 
of others : do this and the empire mav be made to revolve in your 
palm. It is said in the Book of Odes (III, i. Ode 6, 2) : ‘ His example 
affected his wife and reached to his brothers. Thereby he governed 
his home and the state.’ These words show how (King V^en) extended 
his mind (to embrace) others. Thus if one extend one’s kindliness 
to others, it will suffice to protect all within the four seas. If one 
does not extend this kindliness, it will be insufficient to protect one’s 
own wife and children. The way in which the ancients came greatly 
to surpass other men was no other than this : simply to extend 
proficiently what they did so as to affect others ” (la, 7). 

King Hsuan replied, however, that he loved wealth and feminine 
beauty, and therefore was incapable of carrying out the government 
of a true king. Mencius said : “ If Your Majesty loves wealth 
and. .... beauty,” then “ let the people all be able to gratifv the same 
feelings, and what difficulty will there be in attaining to the Kingly 
Way ? ” (lb, 6). Here is an example of extending what one does 
oneself to apply to others, or in other words, of * extending one’s 
own mind (to embrace) others.’ If such a mind is given true ex¬ 
pression in government, the resulting government will be a virtuous 
one. “To extend proficiently what one does so as to affect others ” 
sums up the virtues of human-heartedness (Jen), conscientiousness 
to others (chung &), and altruism (shu &*). In his exposition of these 
virtues, Confucius had limited himself to their development in the 
self-cultivation of the individual, whereas Mencius extends their 
application to his philosophy of government and society. Confucius 
had taught them as being for the * Inner Sage ’; Mencius expands 
them to apply to the ‘ Outer King.’' 

To say that “ all men have a mind which cannot bear (to see the 
sufferings of) others,” is the same as saying that man’s nature (hsing 
fji) is good. Mencius states: 

“ AU m en have a mind which cannot bear (to see the sufferings 

of) others. If to-day men suddenly see a child about to fall 

into a well, they will without exception experience a feeling of alarm 
and distress. This will not be as a way whereby to gain the favor 
of the child’s parents, nor whereby they may seek the praise of their 
neighbors and friends, nor that they are so because they dislike the 
reputation (of being unvirtuous). 

“ From this case we may perceive that he who lacks the feeling 
of commiseration (tie yin ftfij gf) is not a man; that he who lacks a 
feeling of shame and dislike (hsiu ivu |g Jg) is not a man ; that he who 
lacks a feeling of modesty and of yielding (t^u jang g) is not a 


JTiesc are terms often used m Chinese philosophy, the one referring to the man 
who has attained to complete self-cultivation, and so made of himself a Sace : the 
other referring to the man who through bis virtues and abilities gains the necessary 
qualifications of a ruler. Cf. p. a.—T r. ' 
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man ; and that he who lacks a sense of right and wrong (shih fei ^ 
is not a man. The feeling of commiseration is the beginning of 
human-heartedness (fen). The feeling of shame and dislike is the 
beginning of righteousness (/). The feeling of modesty and yielding 
is the beginning of propriety (if). The sense of right and wrong is 
the beginning of wisdom (chih 4?)* Man has these four beginnings 
just as he has his four limbs. When, having these four beginnings, 
he says of himself that he is incapable (of developing them), he is 
injuring himself. And when he says of his sovereign that he is in¬ 
capable, he is injuring his sovereign. 

" Since all men have these four beginnings in themselves, let 
them know to give them their full development and completion, and 
the result will be like fire that begins to bum, or of a spring which 
has begun to find vent. Let them have their complete development, 
and they will suffice to protect all within the four seas. Let them be 
denied that development, and they will not suffice to serve his parents 
with” (IT*, 6). 

Ch’en Li (1801-1882) remarks on this passage : " When Mencius 
says that human nature is good, he means that the natures of all men 
have goodness, not that men’s natures are all entirely good.” ' By 
saying that human nature is good, Mencius only means that all men 
possess the ‘ beginnings ’ (tuan $g) of jen> /, It and chih. If these four 
beginnings are allowed to reach their complete development in a man, 
he becomes a Sage. A man’s lack of goodness does not come from 
the fact that his nature is basically opposed to that of the man of 
goodness, but simply that he has not allowed these four beginnings 
inherent in him to develop fully. Thus Mencius says : 

“ In its (human nature’s) reality,* it is possible to be good. This 
is what I mean by saying that it is good. If men do what is not good, 
it is not the fault of their natural powers. 1 2 3 

“ The feeling of commiseration belongs to all men; so does 
that of shame and dislike; that of reverence and respect; and 
that of right and wrong. The feeling of commiseration is human- 
heartedness ; that of shame and dislike is righteousness; that of re¬ 
verence and respect is propriety; and that of right and wrong is 
wisdom. These are not fused into us from without. We originally 
are possessed of them. (We neglect them) simply because we lack 
reflection. Hence I say, c Seek and you will find them ; neglect and you 


1 Ch*en Li, op. cit. % chuan 3, d. 1. 

2 In translating the word cn*ng as 4 reality,* we are following the authority of Yii 
Cheng-hsieh (1775-1840), who quotes as support what the commentator Cheng Hsiian 
(a.d. 127-200) says about the word, where it occurs in the phrase, 4 Those devoid of 
ch’ing’ in the To Hsueh (p. 416). Cf. Yu Cheng-hsieh, op. cit ., chAan 2, p. 30. 

3 The great Sung philosopher Chu Hsi (1130-1200) states : “The term ‘natural powers* 
(ts'ai it) is analogous to 4 raw material * (ts'ai chih ^ J).** Cf. his Meng-t^A Chi-chu. 
Thus this word trai , roughly translated as 4 natural powers,* conveys the idea of stuff or 

material. 
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will lose them.’ (Men differ from one another) some twice as much as 
others, some five times as much, and some to an incalculable amount. 
It is because they cannot fully carry out their natural powers” (VL*, 6). 

This means that when a man is not good, it is not because he is 
actually lacking in the basic stuff or material whereby to be good, or 
that he lacks the four * beginnings ’ described above. His badness 
results simply from the fact that he has either not developed, or has 
suppressed and destroyed these beginnings, but this * is not the fault of 
his natural powers.’ 

Yet why should man develop these beginnings of goodness? 
This is another question. Utilitarians would say that man should 
develop them because their development is beneficial to society, 
whereas their suppression is harmful. This is the reasoning used by 
Mo Tzti in his advocacy of universal love. Mencius, however, says 
that they should be developed because it is through them that man 
is human : “ That whereby man differs from the birds and beasts 
is but slight. The mass of people cast it away, whereas the Superior 
Man preserves it ” (IVb, 19). 1 

That which makes man a man is the essence of h uman ity^ or dig 
definition of the term, man,’ which also is what distinguishes him 
from the other animals. This distinguishing essence is the human 
mind. The Mencius states : 

“ Kung Tu Tzii asked : * All are equally men, yet some are 
great men and some are small men. How is this ? ’ Mencius re¬ 
plied : * Those who follow that part of themselves which is great 
are great men, and those who follow that part of themselves which 
is small are small men.’ 

c Tzii) continued : ‘ All are equally men, but some 

follow that part of themselves which is great, and some follow that 
part which is small. How is this ? ’ (Mencius) answered : * The 
senses of hearing and seeing do not think, but are obscured by things 
(of the outside world). When a thing comes into contact with another 
(i.e., with one of our senses), it simply leads it away (from the right 
path). But the faculty of the mind is thinking. By thinking, it 
seizes (the correct view of things), whereas by not thinking it fails 
to do this. This (i.e., the mind) is what Heaven has given to us 
Let a man first firmly establish the nobler part of his constitution' 
and the inferior part will not be able to take it from him It is simply 
this which constitutes the great man ’ ” (Via, 15). 

Aristotle states in his Ethics that the appetites and desires are shared 
m common by man and animals, whereas that which differentiates 
man from animals is the fact that man possesses reason. Mencius 
means the same thing when he says : “ The faculty of the mind is 
thinking. A mind capable of reasoning is man’s special prerogative 
and is what Heaven has given to us.’ Hence it constitutes what 
Mencius calls the part of man which is great (ta t'i ^ ®). The senses 
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of hearing and seeing are shared by man in common with animals, 
and hence constitute that part of man which is small {hsiao fi vj' f§). 
Therefore the person who follows that part of himself which is small 
is not merely an inferior man, but becomes a mere animal. 1 “ The 
senses of hearing and seeing do not think, but are obscured by things. 
When a thing comes into contact with another, it simply leads it 
away.” Once one permits oneself to be led away, one will “ allow one’s 
mind to be ensnared and drowned” (Via, 7). This explains why 
some men are evil. 

What the mind likes, however, is reason and righteousness. 
Mencius says: 

“ Thus all things which are the same in kind resemble one another. 
And why should we doubt this solely when we come to man ? The 
Sage and ourselves are the same in kind. Therefore Lung TzQ said : 
‘ If a man make hempen sandals without knowing the feet (for which 
they are intended), yet I know he will not be making baskets of them.’ 
For sandals are all like one another because all men’s feet are like one 
another. 

“ (The same way) with the mouth and flavors : all mouths have 
the same relishes. Yi Ya (a noted cook) only knew first what our 
mouths relish. Suppose that his mouth in its relish for flavors differed 
from that of other* men, as is the case with dogs and horses which 
are not the same in kind with us, why should all men be found follow¬ 
ing Yi Ya in their relishes ? In the matter of tastes the whole world 
models itself after Yi Ya; that is, the mouths of all men are like one 
another. 

“ And so also is it with the ear. In the matter of sounds the 
whole world models itself after the music master K’uang; that is, 
the ears of all men are like one another. 

“ And so also is it with the eye. In the case of Tzti Tu (a man 
noted for his beauty), there is no man but who would recognize that 
he was beautiful. Anyone who would not recognize the beauty of 
Tzti Tu must have no eyes. 

“ Therefore I say: Men’s mouths agree in having the same 
relishes; their ears agree in enjoying the same sounds; their eyes 
agree in recognizing the same beauty. Shall their minds alone be with¬ 
out that which they similarly approve ? What is it, then, of which 
they s imilarl y approve ? I say it is the principles of reason (// a) and 
of righteousness (/). The Sages only apprehended ahead of us what 
our min ds mutually approve of. Therefore the principles of reason 
and righteousness are agreeable to our minds just as the flesh of 
grass-fed and grain-fed animals is agreeable to our mouths ” (VLz, 7). 

Man, then, must act in accordance with reason and righteousness 
so that he may ‘ follow that part of himself which is great.’ Thus 


' Cf. below, p. 125. 
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will he preserve that which makes of him a man, and be in accordance 
with the essential definition of the word man. If not, he will lose that 
whereby he is human, and become one with the beasts. Mencius savs: 

“ And so of what properly belongs to man, shall it be said that 
his mind is lacking in human-heartedness and righteousness ? The 
way in which a man loses his goodness of mind (Bang hsin & ,£.) is 
like the way in which trees are denuded by axes and bills. Hewn 
down day after day, can they retain their beauty ? But there is a 
restoration of its (the mind’s) life every night, and in the calm atmos¬ 
phere of early morning it feels to a close degree those desires and 
aversions which are proper to humanity, but the feeling is not strong, 
and is fettered and destroyed by what takes place during the day. 
This fettering taking place again and again, the restorative influence 
of the night is not sufficient to preserve (the mind’s natural goodness), 
and when this proves insufficient it becomes not much different from 
that of the irrational animals, and is then held never to have possessed 
those powers (which I assert). But is this the reality regarding 
humanity ? ” (Via, 8). 

‘ The restorative influence of the night ’ means man’s ‘ heart of 
human-heartedness and righteousness ’ which has not yet been com¬ 
pletely destroyed. And if man does not preserve this, he loses that 
whereby he is human, and so becomes no more than an animal. The 
reason why Mencius stressed the need for seeking for one’s lost mind, 
and not losing one’s fundamental mind is because these are neces¬ 
sary before one can really be a man. 

That men all have the mind proper to man, is the reason why 
man’s nature is good. When Mencius speaks of nature as good, 
he draws special attention to the fact that this nature which he 
speaks of is ‘ human nature.’ The Mencius states : 

“ Kao Tail said: ‘ That which at birth is so is what is called nature.’ ’ 

“ Mencius asked him : ‘ Is that which at birth is so to be called 
nature just as white is called white ? ’ The reply was : * Yes.’ 

“ Mencius continued : ‘ Is the white of a white feather like 
the white of white snow ? And is the white of white snow like the 
white of white jade ? ’ Kao Tzil replied : * Yes.’ 

Very well,’ pursued Mencius, * Is the nature (hsing ft) of a dog 
like the nature (hsing) of an ox ? And is the nature of an ox like the 
nature of a man ? ’ ” (VL?, 3). 

Whiteness is the same throughout the world, whereas the natures 
(hsing) of things are not the same. The ox is not the same in kind 


.., Thw ambiguous sentence is one of the most difficult in all 

philosophical literature to translate exactly. For an enumeration of several oossible 
interpretations, sec I. A. Richards, Mtncius on the Mind, pp. 23-28. Kao Tzu’s doctrine 
however, was that the nature is neither good nor bad. but morally indifferent, and bena 
so feTdn \ Sa ^ g . that is simply whatever happens to exist at birth, and 

£m^PM 4M48 qU T 1 “ enbed W “ by * IcflciuS - For Kao T2a ’ s idcas - « Cb- 7, 
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as man, and so its nature also differs from that of man. Man’s nature 
implies all that whereby man is human, and when this nature is lost 
he becomes one with the beasts. Mencius says again : “ Human¬ 
heartedness ( jen ) is the mind of man; righteousness (/) is man’s 
path ” (VLz, 11). That is, jen is the mind that the c man ’ who is 
truly human should possess; / is the path that he should follow. 
If one does not ‘dwell in jen and proceed from i ’ (TV*, 10), one 
is not a real man. 1 

From this we can understand that Mencius is not merely making 
indiscriminate criticisms when he says: 

“ Yang’s* principle is, ‘ Each one for himself,’ which is to be 
without (the allegiance due to) a sovereign. Mo (Tzii’s) principle 
is ‘ universal love,’ which is to be without (the peculiar affection to) 
a father. Without sovereign and without father: this is to be the 
same as a beast ” (III b 9 9, para. 9). 

The Confucian school maintains that it is man’s four ‘ beginnings,’ 
as manifested in the organization of human society, that constitute 
what are called the human relationships (jen lun A ffiO- Therefore 
Mencius says : 

“ The actuality of human-heartedness is to serve one’s parents. 
The actuality of righteousness is to obey one’s elder brother. The 
actuality of wisdom (ctdti) is this : to know these two things and not 
depart from them. The actuality of propriety (It) is this : the ordering 
and adorning of these two things. The actuality of music is this : 
to rejoice in these two things ” (TV*, 27). Again: “ The Sage is 
the apogee of the human relationships ” (IV*, 2). 

If we proceed according to the morality of Yang Chu and Mo 
TzO, however, which would obliterate the human relationships, we 
lose ‘ that whereby a man is a man,’ and hence are no longer in accord 
with the real concept of the term man, so that we become as birds 
and beasts. Aristotle maintained that man is a political animal, and 
said that if man’s nature can be fully developed, a state and society 
must come into being. In stressing that mankind must necessarily 
have the relationships of ruler and subject, parent and child, the 
Confucian school expresses the same idea. 

Men all have the beginnings of goodness, and the Sage is simply 
a man who has expanded these beginnings until he reaches ‘ the 
apogee of human relationships.’ Therefore men are all potentially 
capable of becoming Sages. Mencius quotes the words of a disciple 
of Confucius : " What kind of a man was Shun ? What kind of a 

1 If by man’s nature one exclusively means that whereby a man is a man, and whereby 
he differs from the animals, there is no alternative but to say that man’s nature is wholly 
good. For, speaking with logical strictness, that portion of man’s nature which is the 
same as the nature of animals, such as Mencius refers to when he speaks of * the part of 
man which is small,* is not mans nature, but man s animal nature. Hence if we are speaking 
of man's nature, this can in fact contain nothing which is not good. 

a Le., Yang Chu. Cf. ch. 7, sect. 1, pp. 133 f.—Ta. 
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man am I ? He who exerts himself will also become such as he 
was ” (Ilia, 1). But if, on the contrary, one believes that “one can¬ 
not dwell in jen and proceed from this is “ to throw oneself awav ” 
(I Va, 10). 3 

Mencius regarded the individual as of extreme importance, and 
therefore stressed individual liberty. As for the traditional rules of 
etiquette (//), he believed that if these are at any time recognized by 
men to be wrong, they need no longer be acknowledged and may 
be revised. The Mencius states : 

“ Mencius said to King Hsiian of Ch’i: ' When the prince 
regards his ministers as his hands and feet, his ministers regard their 
prince as their belly and heart. When he regards them as his dogs 
and horses, they regard him as any other man of the state. When 
he regards them as the ground or the grass, they regard him as a robber 
and an enemy.’ 

“The King said: ‘According to the rules of propriety (//), 
a minister wears mourning for a prince under whom he has formerly 
served. How is (the prince) to behave that he will thus go into 
mourning ? ’ 

“ Mencius replied: ‘ When the admonitions (of a minister) 
have been followed and his advice listened to, so that blessings have 
descended upon the people, if for some reason he leaves, the prince 
sends him an escort to conduct him beyond the boundaries. He 
also anticipates (with recommendations) his arrival in the country 
to which he is proceeding. And only after he has been gone three 
years without having returned, does he take back his fields and re¬ 
sidence. This treatment is what is called a thrice repeated display 
of consideration. When a prince acts thus, his former minister will 
wear mourning for him. 

“ ‘Nowadays, the remonstrances of a minister are not followed, 
and his advice is not listened to, so that no blessings descend on the 
people. When for any cause he leaves the country, the prince tries 
to seize him and hold him a prisoner. He also casts blame on him 
in the country to which he has gone, and on the very day of his de¬ 
parture, he takes back his fields and residence. This treatment shows 
him to be what we call a robber and an enemy. What mourning 
can be worn for a robber and an enemy ? ’ ” (JVb, 3). 

In this quotation we see how Mendus refused to recognize the 
validity of an old rule of etiquette under certain circumstances. He 
says again : “ Acts of propriety (/;’) which are not really proper (//'), 
and acts of righteousness (/) which are not really righteous (/), the 
great man does not do ” (T Wb, 6). 

This also implies that the authority of dedsions made by the 
individual are superior to what are customarily accepted as being 
propriety and righteousness. It has been stated above that Confiidus 
stressed the liberty of the individual, while at the same time he stressed 
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the moulding of human conduct from without. The former 
represented Confucius’s new ideas; the latter the ready standard 
formulated already in the age preceding him. 1 Mencius, on the other 
hand, lays comparatively greater emphasis on individual liberty, for 
maintaining, as he did, that man is by nature good, he believed that 
human-heartedness, righteousness, propriety and wisdom are not 
“ fused into us from without. We originally are possessed of them.” 
Therefore it is inevitable that he should have strong respect for the 
moral decisions made by the individual. 

Every man is justified in assuming that all have it within them to 
become Sages. Yet the success or failure, profit or loss arising from 
other aspects of human life cannot and should not be taken into 
consideration. Mencius says: “ As to the accomplishment of a 

great result, that is with Heaven. What has the ruler to do with 
that ? He tries his best to do good, and that is all ” (I b, 14). Again : 

“ Weeping for the dead should be from (sincere) sorrow, and 
not because of the living. The path of virtue should be followed 
without any bend, and not to seek emolument. The words should 
all be necessarily sincere, and not so as (to gain the reputation of) 
doing what is right. The Superior Man simply follows the law 
(of right) and then waits for his Fate (ming) ” (VII b y 33). 

This Heaven and Fate both denote something that is beyond the 
scope of human power. In the words of Mencius : " That which is 
done without man’s doing it, is from Heaven. That which happens 
without man’s causing it to happen, is from Fate ” (V*, 6). When 
we consider a course of conduct, we should simply ask ourselves 
whether it is right or not, and if it is right, do it. We “ must try 
our best to do good, and that is all.” The success or failure resulting 
from such conduct depends upon the varied conditions of environ¬ 
ment, over which man can never have complete control, and which is 
called Heaven or Fate. Such is the fatalistic Heaven which was des¬ 
cribed in Chapter HI. The Mohist school, in its opposition to the 
Confudans, strongly attacked the concept of Fate; and yet what 
the Confudans, or at least Mendus and Hsiin Tzti, actually mean 
by Fate, contains no superstitious elements, and hence differs from 
the idea of Fate criticized by the Mohists. 

5—Opposition to Utilitarianism 

From the above we may understand why Mendus opposed the 
idea of utility (4? ^ij). He believed firmly that all men possess the four 
fundamental feelings of commiseration, shame and dislike, modesty and 
yielding, and right and wrong, which if developed become the four 
virtues of human-heartedness, righteousness, propriety and wisdom. 
These four virtues are the natural result of the development of man’s 


1 Cf. cb. 4, sect. 5, p. 68. 
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nature, a development which must necessarily 1 proceed along these 
lines if nan is to possess that which makes him nun, Hence 
these virtues are not to be practised merely hctau.se they are 
materially beneficial, though their practice will in fact automatically 
produce fl result beneficial to society. While such a beneficial result 
is to be highly prized, it remains only a by-product, just as 
when an artist produces a work of art, the latter will no doubt give 
Other people feelings of pleasure, yet such feelings are only Secondary 
results. Primarily, the artistic production is done to express the 
ideals and feelings of the arrisr himself, lather than with intent to 
give pleasure to others. 

Although Mencius advocated righteousness (/) as opposed to 
rhe profitable (//}, he failed to explain distinctly the difference 
between righteousness and profitableness; nor did he analyse clearly 
the division between public and private profitableness, on which 
account he has laid himself open to much criticism from Jatcr scholars. 
We can clearly see the main ideas underlying his opposition to utili¬ 
tarianism, however, in his debate wirh the Mohist, Yi Chib, over the 
question, of elaborate funerals, in which he says : 

“ In the most ancient times, there were some who did not inter 
their parents. When rhdr parents died, they took them up and threw 
them into some water channel. Afterwards, when they passed them 
by, then: would be foxes and wild cats devouring them, and flies and 
gnais biting at them. Their perspiration started out upon their fore¬ 
heads, and they looked away, unable to bear the sight. The emotions 
ol their hearts affected their iaco and eyes, and instantly they went 
home and came back with baskets and spades and covered the bodies. 
If the covering of them thus was indeed right, the filial son and human- 
hearted man (co-day) also certainly have their proper way to inter 
their parents ” (ITLf, 5). 

Again he says: 

" Anciently there was no rule for the size; of either the inner or 
outer coffin. In middle antiquity, the inner coffin was made seven 
inches thick, and the outer one the same. This was the same from 
the Emperor down to the common people, and was not done simply 
for the beauty of appearance, but because complete satisfaction was 
thus given to men’s hearts ” (IW, 7), 

The Mohist school Opposed elaborate funerals and long mourning 
periods purely un a utilitarian basis, whereas Mencius rejects the idea 
oi utilitarianism entirely. Elaborate funerals and king mourning 
periods may indeed be said to be Irene ficial to society, for 11 solicitude 
on the decease of parents, and the pursuit of them (with sacrificial 
offerings) for long after, will cause an abundant restoration of the 
peoples morals *' (Ltt/i Yii t I, 9). Yet Mencius simply say!* of rhem 
that “complete satisfaction is thus given to men’s hearts," and here 
show's the characteristic spirit of the Cunfurian school. 
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(^- Heaven, Human Nature ano the * Movtnu Force 1 

Mencius's Heaven at times seems to be a ruling or personal one, 
when he says that 1 Yao presented Shun to Heaven/ At times 
he seems to designate a fatalistic Heaven, as has already been described 
above. And at Still other times it is an ethical Heaven. All men, 
Mencius maintains! possess the lour beginnings of human-hcanedness, 
righteousness, propriety and wisdom, and therefore human nature 
is good. But the reason why man should have these four beginnings 
and his nature should consequently be good* is because that nature 
is 1 what Heaven has given to us 1 (VL^ IS). Tills gives the meta¬ 
physical basis for the doctrine of the goodness of human nature. 
Mencius says : 

<s He who has exercised his mind to the utmost, knows his nature 
(jt/wwJ- Knowing his nature, he knows Heaven* To keep one's 
mind preserved and nourish one's nature is the way to serve Heaven* 
To be without doublencss of mind, whether one is to have untimely 
death or long life \ and having cultivated ode's personal character, 
to wait with this For whatever there may be: this is to stand in accord 
with Fate (///tffjj) ** (VUd* 1)* 

The mind (which in Chheseis expressed by the same word which 
means f heart/ An m constitutes ‘ that part of man which is great h 
(A* /V * »); hence f he who hag exercised his mind Eo the utmost* 
knows his nature/ This is 1 what Heaven has given to us.' There¬ 
fore through exercise of our minds and knowledge of our natures 
we may also come to * know Heaven*' 

Mencius says again: 

" Wherever the Superior Man passes through* transformation 
follows ; wherever he abides* there is a spiritualizing influence. This 
flows abroad above and below together with Heaven and Earth* 
How can it be said that he mends society' but in a small way t M (VTLj, 
13)* Again: 

“All things (EteraUy, *the ten thousand things*) are complete 
within us. There is no greater delight than to find sincerity 0C*xg 
K) when one examines oneself. If one acts with a vigorous effort 
at altruism {shu in one’s seeking for human-hearicdiiess (/Mi), 
nothing will be closer to one tf (Vila, 4Y 

Such phrases as 1 all things are complete within us*' and references 
to an influence which f flows abroad above and below together with 
Heaven and Earth/ definitely suggest mysticism. Unfortunately 
Mencius speaks here only sketchily* so that his original meaning 
cannot be exactly determined. 

The term mysticism may, of course, have several different mean¬ 
ings, As used here, It designates a belief in that state in which all 
things form one body* In such a stare the individual becomes one 
with the whole of the universe* and all distinctions between the self 
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and non-self, between what is internal and what is external, are 
obliterated. It is usually said that this sort of mysticism must neces¬ 
sarily become merged with pure idealism. The universe must be 
an idealistic one, and the whole must have an inner connection with 
the spirit of the individual. According to such a doctrine, the spirit 
of the individual has originally been one with the spirit of the universe, 
but through obstructions and divisions which arose later, the indivi¬ 
dual and the universe have become separated. What some Buddhist 
sects designate as ignorance or avidya , and what the Sung dynasty 
Confudanists call ‘ selfish desires ’ (ssd yii % $fc), both refer to these 
later occurring obstructions. By ridding ourselves of these obstruc¬ 
tions, each of us may return to oneness with the universe, a state called 
by the Buddhists the Tathagata or Absolute (Chen Ju while the 

Sung Confudanists speak of it as selfish desires completely finished 
and the Law of Heaven freely flowing/ * 

Yet mystidsm need not necessarily be linked with idealism. 
The Taoist, Chuang Tzii (see ch. io) is a mystic, even though for him 
the universe is not an idealistic one. In China, the school of Mencius 
in Confucianism, and the school of Chuang TzQ in Taoism, have 
both held mystidsm as the supreme state, and mystical experience 
as the highest aim of individual self-cultivation. The methods used 
by these two schools to attain this supreme state and aim have differed, 
however. Through a life of * pure experience 9 to forget the self: 
this has been the Taoist method. Through * the work of love 9 
(a term used by Schopenhauer) to get rid of selfishness : this has been 
that of the Confucians. Being without self and without selfishness, 
the individual can become one with the universe. 

If the philosophy of Mendus really contains mystical elements, 
his statement that all things are complete within us means that we 
are fundamentally one with the universe. This being so, if because 
of certain obstructions we seem to be separated from the universe, 
such a condition is equivalent to not being * sincere * ( [eh 9 eng gft). 
If ‘ one finds sincerity when one examines oneself/ and so has returned 
to the state of oneness with the universe, ‘ there is no greater delight/ 
If one wishes to revert to such a state, one must use the * work of 
love * as a method. Hence the words : “ If one acts with vigorous 
effort at altruism in one’s seeking for human-heartedness* nothing will 
be doser to one.” Through altruism one seeks human-heartedness, 
and through human-heartedness one seeks sincerity. This is because 
the qualities of altruism and human-heartedness both emphasize the 
lessening of the division between others and the self, and when this 
division is lessened, the self becomes one with the rest. 

It is impossible to know whether such an interpretation is actually 
in accord with Mendus’s original thought or not, but at least it may 
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be said that it was an idea developed and expanded by the Confuciamst 
philosophers of the Sung dynasty, who in fact based themselves to 
a considerable extent upon Mencius.’ 

If Mencius’s philosophy really does contain a doctrine of mystic¬ 
ism, then what he calls the ‘moving force’ (huo jan chik ch'i £ M), 

is the spiritual quality of those individuals who have attained to this 
highest state. Mencius says : 

“ Such is the force ( ch'i jg.) : it is most great and most strong. 
Being nourished by uprightness (chih jjg)> and sustaining no injury, 
it fills up all between Heaven and Earth ” (ILz, 2, para. 13). 

As to how to develop this force, Mencius says: 

“ Such is the force: it is the correlate of righteousness (*) and 
morality (Tao). Without it, (man) is in a state of starvation. It is 
produced by the accumulation of righteous deeds, and not to be 
obtained by incidental acts of righteousness. If one’s mind does 
not feel satisfaction in one’s conduct, there results this state of starva¬ 
tion. I have therefore said: ‘Kao TzQ (the great opponent of 
Mencius on the question of human nature) has never understood 
righteousness, because he makes it something external.’ There must 
be its constant practice, without stopping.* The mind must not 
be forgetful of it, and yet must not (deliberately strive to) help it grow ” 

(ibid., paras. 14-16). 

What is here called ‘ righteousness ’ (i H) is a term probably in¬ 
cluding all the four * beginnings ’ of virtue existing in man’s nature. 
It is something fundamental and internal; this is why Mencius says : 
“Kao Tzti has never understood righteousness, because he makes 
it something external.” These ‘ beginnings ’ all have a tendency 
to lessen the division between others and the self. When this process 
is developed, not with undue haste, but also without cessation, so 
that there is a long continued * accumulation of righteous deeds,’ 
one may reach a spiritual state in which there is no act in which one s 
mind does not find satisfaction,’ and which ‘ fills up all between 
Heaven and Earth.’ When one has reached this state, then: 

“ To dwell in the wide house of the world, stand in the correct 
position in the world, and follow the great Way (Tao) of the world ; 
when having obtained one’s desire (to hold office), to practise one s 
principles for the good of the people; and when that desire is dis¬ 
appointed, to practise them alone ; when riches and honors cannot 
make one dissipated, poverty and mean condition cannot make one 
swerve, and power and force cannot make one bend oneself: these 
are the characteristics of the great man ” (III£, 2). 


1 The above four paragraphs appear as a footnote in the 
a The word cheng IE ( proper) is here interpreted as 
ping), according to the reading of it given by Chiao Hsiin 
Cheng-i. 


original Chinese edition.— Tr. 
equivalent to chih jfc (stop- 
(1763-1820), in his Meng-t^i 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ‘HUNDRED SCHOOLS’ 


Mencius’s geographical environment was practically the 
same as that of Confucius, but the intellectual tendencies of China 
had already undergone great changes during the hundred odd years 
intervening between him and Confucius. In the days of Confucius 
there existed no philosophic groups of any consequence, other 
than that of Confucius himself and the three or four negative 
* recluses ’ whom he encountered; with the coming of Mo Tzd 
there still existed only the two opposing schools of Confucians 
and Mohists. By the time of Mencius, however, many divisions of 
thought had already evolved, referred to in the Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) 
as the doctrines of the Hundred Schools.’’ Mencius characterizes 
the spirit of his age when he says : “ Sage-kings cease to arise, and the 
feudal lords give rein to their lusts. Unemployed scholars indulge 
in unreasonable discussions ” ( Mencius , III b, 9, para. 9). 

One of the centers for scholars during this time was in the 
capital of the state of Ch’i, at a place known as Chi-hsia ifg ‘E, that 
is, ‘ below Chi,’ Chi being perhaps the name of a gate. In its 
biography of Mencius and Hsun TziS, the Shih Chi states : 

“ From Tsou Yen ffj down, and including the (other) 
gentlemen of Chi-hsia in Ch’i, there were such men as Shun-yu K’un 
jljjjf. T *?» Shen Tao tR M, Huan Yuan ^ $1, Chieh TzQ $£ T’ien 
P ien 51 and Tsou Shih |g $>, each of whom wrote books about 
the order and confusion of human affiurs. 

“ Shen Tao was a native of Chao. T’ien P’ien and Chieh Tzu 
were men of Ch’i. Huan Yuan was a native of Ch’u. These all 
studied the arts of the Way ( Tao and the Power (Te fcg) of Huang 
and Lao,‘ and put foward and arranged their ideas according to these. 
Thus Shen Tao was the author of twelve discussions, Huan Yuan 
composed an upper and a lower chapter, and T’ien P’ien and Chieh 
Tzii both had subjects which they discussed. . . . From Shun-yu 
K’un down, all these men were ranked as great officers and were 
honored and courted by having large houses built for them on the 
mam road. This was to show to all the pensioned guests of the 
feudal lords of the empire, that it was the state of Ch’i which could 
attract the most eminent scholars in the empire ” (ch. 74, 3-5). 


* fi* i Cf. Chuanv-teii d 439 

founde/oV^rfch ^ le 8. e ? da % whom the Taoists claimed as the 

founder of their school; and Lao Tzu, the supposed author of the Tao Te Ching. _Tr. 
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The Shift Chi says elsewhere ; 

“ Ki°g HsSan (of Qi'i, reigned 319-301) delighted in travelling 
scholars who could talk on literary matters. Thus he conferred 
honors upon a total of seventy-six men, including such as Tsou 
Yen, Shun yu K’urt, T’ieti P'icn, Chieh Tzti, Shen Tao and Huan 
Yiian, giving them houses and making them all great officers of the 
Upper grade, who could carry on their discussions without having 
any administrative duties. This is how the scholars at Clu-hsia in 
Ch'i became numerous, until they amounted to several hundreds and 
thousands of men " (ch. 46, pp. 12-13)* 

The Shift Chi furthermore states of Mencius in his biography that 
he 'travelled to serve King ilsttan of Ch'i/ a statement confirmed 
by the conversations between the two men recorded in Mencius's own 
writings, and which makes it probable that Mencius was also, for a 
time, included among those who Jived at Chi-hsia. Unfortunately 
the works of these scholars have all been lost to-day, so that for 
information about their doctrines we are forced to rely upon fragment¬ 
ary records contained in such works as the Mrnciuf, ChtU8£-teti t 
Lit-shift Ch'sm Ck r in and Shift Chi. 

1—Yang Chu and the Rise op the Taoist School 

Mencius says of his age that “ the doctrines held by the world, 
if they do not approach those of Yang, approach those of Mo " 
(Mmius, Ulb, 9, para. 9). It was these two men, Yang Chu fjj £ 
and Mo Tifl, who were his greatest opponents, so that of his self- 
assumed iasks, he himself says that the most important was “ to 
oppose Yang and Mo” (ihtii., para. 14). Tile doctrines of Mo Tzu 
have already been described. Those of Yang Chu, save for the wide 
publicity given them by Mencius through his attacks, have been 
little touched on. The chapter entitled ’Yang Chu' in the Taoist 
compilation, Lith-l^tJ, is a product of some unknown writer of the 
Wd (a,d* 220-265) or Chin (265-420) dynasrics, and its theory of 
complete hedonism differs considerably from Yang Chu's own 
doctrine, which Mencius describes as : 

“ The principle ol Yang Tied is, ‘ Each one for himself,' Though 
he might have benefited the whole world by plucking out a single 
hair, he Would not have dime it ” (VIT/i, 26). 

The LS-thih Ck’m Cft’iu (XVII, 7) says : 

" Yang Sheng F4) tfc valued self” (p. 285). 

The H&t-fii-tUpl (ch. 50) contains a reference : 

“ Here is a man. His policy is not to enter a city which is in 
danger, nor to remain in the army, and for the great profit of the 
world he Would not give one hair of his shank. Rulers inevitably 
follow and pay him courtesy. They value his knowledge and exalt 
his conduct, he cause he is a scholar who has slight regard for mere 
things and holds life as something important" {ihiidtt 19, p. 8). 
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And the Huai-nan-fyi (ch. 13) : 

“ The orchestra, drum and dance for the performance of music ; 
obeisances and bowing for the cultivation of good manners (//); 
generous expenditure in funerals and protracted mourning for the 
obsequies of the dead: these were what Confucius established and 
were condemned by Mo TzQ. Universal love, exaltation of the 
worthy, assistance to the spirits and anti-fatalism: these were what Mo 
Tzd established, and were condemned by Yang Tzh. Completeness 
of living ( ch'iian sheng £ £), preservation of what is genuine, and 
not allowing outside things to entangle one’s person: these were what 
Yang Tzh established, and were condemned by Mencius ” (p. 155). 

Chinese scholars have clearly shown that the Yang Sheng of the 
Ui-shih Ch'un Ch'iu quotation is the same person as the Yang Chu of 
Mencius, while Mencius’s account of Yang Chu’s doctrine as being 
* every one for himself ’ (wei wo 3%), is obviously analogous to the 
Ui-shih Ch'un Ch'iu's statement that Yang Sheng * valued self ’ ( kuti chi 
Jt B). So, too, is the Huai-nan-tyi, when it speaks of * completeness 
of living, preservation of what is genuine, and not allowing outside 
things to entangle one’s person.’' This gives us Yang’s fundamental 
doctrine, and once we accept it, we may see that when the Han-fti-toyl 
speaks of ‘ a scholar who has slight regard for mere things and holds 
life as something important,’ it, too, is evidently referring to some 
follower of Yang Chu. 

According to this Han-fei-t^u quotation, a follower of Yang, 
even were he to be given the world as a return for pulling out one 
of his hairs, would not do so. * 1 Such a person ‘ has slight regard 
for mere things and holds life as something important ’; he ‘ does 
not allow outside things to entangle his person.’ This is because the 
world, though large, is still something external, whereas a hair, 
though small, is still part of one’s own person and life. Therefore 
the former may be regarded lightly, whereas the latter should be 
looked upon as important. 

1 * 4 ft *, * a * a m- 

1 Professor Ku Chieh-kang holds that the account in Mencius of Yang Chu, that 
“ though he might have benefited the world ... he would not have done it,” should 
be interpreted as meaning: “ Though he might have been benefited by having the 
world ... he would be unwilling.” The conciseness and lack of inflection in the 
Chinese language makes either reading possible, depending on whether we take the word 
B M* meaning benefit, to be an active verb (to benefit) or passive (to be benefited by). 
Cf. his Ts'ung Ui-shih Ch'un Ch'iu T'ui-tse Lao-t^u chih Ch'eng-shu Nien-tai , in the KuShih 
Pien, Vol. IV, pp. 493-494. But it seems hardly right to interpret this sentence 
differently from the sentence in the Mencius which immediately follows, a sentence which 
has exaedy the same structure, and which reads: “ Mo Tzfi loved all alike. If by 
wearing away his whole body from the crown to the heel he could have benefited the 
world, he would have done so.” Acquaintance with Mo Tz&’s doctrines proves that 
this interpretation of this sentence is the onlv one possible, so that, by analogy, the 
verb ‘ benefit * in the Yang Chu clause must also be aedve. It is probable that the words: 

“ If one would benefit him by giving him the whole world, and hope thus that he would 
pluck out one of his hairs, he would not do so,” represent Yang’s actual doctrine ; whereas 
the words : “ Though he might have benefited the whole world by plucking out a single 
hair, he would not have done it,” are Mencius’s interpretauon of this doctrine. 
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The Huai-nan-t^u passage is valuable furthermore as showing 
the historical order of development of the doctrines of Confucius, 
Mo Tzii, Yang Chu and Mencius. Between Confucius and Mencius 
there had intervened the philosophies of Mo Tzii and of Yang Chu, 
so that by the time of Mencius, the Confucians, Mohists and the 
followers of Yang had become like the three legs of a tripod. It was 
natural, therefore, that Mencius, as the perpetuator of Confucianism, 
should exert all his strength to 4 oppose Yang and Mo/ 

From the above quotations, it may be seen that nowhere in the 
writings of the pre-Ch’in dynasty era is there to be found any such 
doctrine of complete hedonism directly attributed to Yang Chu as that 
contained in the chapter bearing his name in the Uefht^u ; a chapter 
which, therefore, cannot be ascribed to him, even though hints of such 
hedonistic thought may be found scattered in other writings of the 
Warring States period.' It remains for us to ask why, if Yang’s ideas 
were so widespread in the time of Mencius as Mencius says, have they 
been mentioned so rarely by later writers ? At first glance, it would 
seem that these doctrines vanished as soon as they appeared; that 
they did not exist before Yang, and that they have left no traces after 
him. For this reason certain modem scholars have gone so far as 
to suggest that Yang Chu is nothing else than a different name of 
the Taoist, Chuang Tzii. There is no evidence at all for such a 
theory, however, and it is a mistake furthermore to say that no earlier 
expressions or later traces of Yang’s ideas can be found. 

Already in the age of Confucius there existed a class of men who 
had c escaped from the world/ These were educated men, but 
ones who, seeing the difficulty of rescuing the world from its troubles, 
adopted a negative attitude toward it and were unwilling to take part 
in social and political affairs. Confucius said of such men : 

44 Some men of worth retire from the world ; those next to them 
(in worth) withdraw from their fatherland; the next from uncongenial 
looks ; and the next from the uncongenial language (of their rulers) ” 
(L/oi Yu, XIV, 39). 

The Lun Yu relates several instances in which Confucius was 
criticized by men of this kind : 

44 On one occasion when Tzii Lu happened to spend the night at 
Stone Gate, the gate opener asked him : 4 Where are you from ? ’ 4 From 
Confucius/ replied Tzu Lu. 4 Is he not the one who knows he cannot 
succeed and vet keeps on trying to do so ? ’ was the response (XTV, 

41). 

44 The Master was playing on a stone chime one day in Wei, 
when a man carrying a basket passed the door of the K’ung abode 
and remarked : 4 With what feeling he is playing the chimes ! ’ 
Presently he added : 4 How contemptible is this ting-tinging. If 


1 For details, see below, pp. 140-141. 
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there is no one who knows him, let it be/ 4 If the water is deep you 
strip up to the waist; if shallow, you tuck up your skirt! ’ (XIV, 42). 

44 Chieh Yu, a 4 madman ’ of Ch’u, one day came singing past 
Confucius, saying : 4 Oh, Phcenix ! Oh, Phoenix ! How your virtue 
has fallen ! As to the past, reproof is useless, but the future may 
still be overtaken. Desist! Desist! Great is the peril of those who 
now fill office’” (XVIII, 5). 

Another recluse, Chieh Ni, is recorded as having said to a 
disciple of Confucius : 

44 All the world is a swelling torrent, and who is there to change 
it ? As for you, instead of following a gentleman who flees from one 
man (i.e., prince) to another, had you not better follow those who 
flee the world entirely ? ” (XVIII, 6). 

Again, the Lun Yu records: 

44 Once when Tzii Lu was following the Master on a journey, he 
happened to fall behind. Meeting an old man carrying a basket 
on his staff, Tzii Lu asked him : 4 Have you seen my Master, Sir ? ’ 
4 You,’ said the old man, 4 whose four limbs know not toil, and who 
cannot distinguish the five grains, who may your Master be ? ’ With 
that he planted his staff in the ground and commenced weeding. 

44 Tzu Lu joined his hands together in salutation and stood waiting. 
The old man kept Tzii Lu for the night, killed a fowl, prepared millet, 
and gave him to eat, introducing also his two sons. 

44 Next morning Tzii Lu went his way and reported his adventure. 
4 He is a recluse,’ said the Master, and sent Tzii Lu back again to see 
him, but on his arrival the old man had gone. Whereupon Tzii Lu 
said (to the sons): 4 It is not right to refuse to serve in office. If the 
regulations between old and young in family life may not be set 
aside, how is it that he (your father) sets aside the duty that exists 
between a ruler and his ministers ? In his desire to maintain his own 
personal purity, he subverts the great relationships of society. The 
reason why the Superior Man tries to go into office is that he holds 
this to be right, even though he is well aware that his principles 
cannot prevail ’ ” (XVIII, 7). 

Mencius had in mind the negative attitude toward life held by 
recluses of this type, when he said : 44 The principle of Yang Tzu 

is, 4 Each one for himself.’ Though he might have benefited the 
whole world by plucking out a single hair, he would not have done 

it. ” Tzii Lu said of the old man carrying a basket that 4 in his desire to 
maintain his own personal purity, he subverts the great relationships 
of society’; and Mencius meant the same when he remarked on 
another occasion : 44 Yang’s principle is, 4 Each one for himself,’ 
which is to be without (the allegiance due to) a sovereign ” 
(Mencius , HI£, 9, para. 9). The negative recluses who appear in 
the Lun Yu, would seem, therefore, to have been the forerunners of 
Yang Chu. 
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In the age of Confucius* however* such red uses tried merely to 
keep themselves in a state of individual purity, and apparently made 
no attempt to justify their conduct by formulating any systematic 
philosophy, Yang Chu appears to have been the first recluse to 
attempt this* causing Mencius to exclaim: 11 Thu words of Yang 

Chu and Mo Ti fill the world* so that if the doctrines of the world 
do not approach those of Yang* they approach those of Mo " (Ill£*9* 
para. 9). This, lqo, would explain the lament of Mencius: " Why 

should 1 be fond of disputing! It is because I have no alternative 
that 1 am compelled to do it " para, 13}. 

Yet why* we must still ask, did Yang + s doctrines seem to dis¬ 
appear after Mencius ? Did Mencius’s opposition really result in such 
complete success ? The explanation probably lies in the fact that 
Yang Chu was followed by such Taoist philosophers as Lao TzU and 
Chuang Tzii* both of w T hom p while in one way continuing the line of 
Yang Chu, formulated at the same time many ideas which had certainly 
not been conceived of by the latter. Yang Chu, as a consequence* 
became overshadowed by Lao TfcO and Chuang Tzti* which would 
explain why outwardly his doctrines seemed to have completely 
disappeared* Actually, this was not at all the case* and the iJi-shih 
Cfftm Ch'iu gives several accounts of ideas which were probably 
handed down from Yang, For example (1^ 3) ; 

n Now, my life is my ow n possession, and its benefit to me is also 

t reat. If we discus b what is noble and mean, even the honor of 
ring Emperor could nut compare with it* If we discuss what is 
unimportant and important, even the w r ealth of possessing the empire 
could not be exchanged for it. If we discuss peace and danger* were 
we to lose it for only one morning, w t c cnuld never again bring it back. 
These three are points On which those who have understanding arc 
careful. Them arc those who care too much about life and so injure 
it. This is because they have not reached an understanding of the 
qualities of human life. Without such an understanding, of what 
avail is caution ? . . .. Among the rulers and nobles of the world* 
whether worthy or unworthy* there arc none who do not desire to 
live long and sec many days. Yet if they daily obstruct the course 
of their life* of what avail is such a desi tc? Ail long life consists 
in non-resistance to in What cause such resistance arc the desires* 
Therefore the Sage must first of all put his desires into proper 
harmony " 1 (pp. 6-7). 

Here again recurs Yang's 1 slight regard for mere things and hold¬ 
ing uf life as something important/ Such stress on the importance of 
life does not mean an uncontrolled giving in to the desires, however* 
for desires which are uncontrolled are injurious to life. For tills 

1 The commentator KaQ Yu (allrc during years A.U. 2D5-212), iflyi tint the word 

aft in 'be last sentence, meani jdw# {Q, to “ restrain* the devices, lc., put them in 
proper hitmany. 
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jt£&SOfi the same passage states that rich meats and strong wines ” 
Eire " foods which will spoil the stomach/* and die ** tender cheeks 
and white teeth lf nF ’women arc IJ ne? which destroy our natures ” 
(i&fd* p, 6), Persons who, on the contrary, believe that emphasis on 
living means the uncontrolled gratification of desire, are those who 
* care loo much about life and so injure it* 1 Hence the Sage who has 
a proper regard for life 4 must first of all put his desires into proper 
harmony.* Another passage (I* 2) says : 

m Therefore the Sage, as regards sounds, colors and tastes* 
accepts those that arc beneficial to hi$ nature and avoids those that 
injure his nature. This is the way to achieve complete preservation 
nf ones nature ” 1 (p. 5), Again (II* 2) : 

"The Sage, thinking deeply about the world, values nothing 
more than life. The cars* eyes, nose and mouth arc rhe servants 
of life. Although the cars desire sounds, the eyes desire colors* the 
nose desires sweet fragrances k ami the mouth desires rich tastes* if 
these are injurious to life they must be halted- As regards these 
four organs, whichever one does not wish to benefit the life, should 
nor be exercised ,J (p, 16), 

The same work (II* 3) says ■ 

44 Heaven has produced mankind endowed with longings and 
desires. These desires have their natural tendencies (fttittg flj). 
The natural tendencies have their restraints. The Sage cultivates 
these restraints to halt his desires* and* therefore, does not allow his 
natural tendencies to run to excess. Thus the car 1 * desire for the five 
tones, the eye's desire for the five colors* the mouth's desire for rhe 
five tastes: these constitute the natural tendencies. In these three 
things the desires of noble and humble, foolish and wise, worthy 
and unworthy* are as one. Even were it Slum Nung and Huang-ti 
(legendary Sage Emperors), their desires would be the same as 
those of (the tyrants) Chich and Chou, The way in which the 
Sage is diflenmg h that he keeps control over his natural tendencies* 
By acting in, accordance with the principle of valuing life* one keeps 
control over one’s natural tendencies. By nor acting in this w ay, one 
loses control over them ” (p, 19). 

This cells us that if we arc to value life, we must first restrain the 
desires. But rhe reason why life is something to be priced Is exactly 
because through it we may enjoy sounds, colors and taste*. There- 
lore we restrain the de sites because we hope in this way to gain long 
iitc, and thus to have still further time for enjoyment; not because 
such enjoyment is improper, or because the desires are evil* The 
Same chapter continues: 

“When rhe ear does not delight in sounds, the eye does not 
delight in color, and the mouth finds taste no longer sweet, there is no 
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choice between this life and death. The men of old who attained to 
the true Way lived their lives to a great old age, so that they might 
long enjoy sounds, colors and tastes. How was this? It was 
because their principles were early determined upon. Their principles 
being early determined, they early knew how to be sparing of them¬ 
selves. And knowing early how to be sparing of themselves, they 
did not exhaust their vital forces ” (p. 20). 

It is only when the ears and eyes are able to enjoy external things, 
that life assumes meaning. Not to do so is to value, not life, but 
death. If we wish to have this enjoyment for long, however, we 
must already at an early age decide not to enjoy to excess. 

The Lu-shih Ch’un Ch’iu (II, 2) also quotes a certain Tzii Hua TzQ 

^ as saying: 

Completeness of living (ch'iian sheng £ £) is the best. Life 
which is incomplete is second to this. Death comes next. And 
constrained life is the worst. Therefore what is called the exalting of 
life means completeness of living. What is called completeness of 
living is a life in which the six desires all reach a proper harmony. 
What is called a life which is incomplete is one in which the six 
desires only obtain to a halfway degree their proper harmony. Life 
which is incomplete is one in which a person fails to value what he 
should value. The more incomplete it is, the less he values it. 
What is called death is a condition in which one knows nothing and 
reverts to the state preceding birth. What is called constrained life, 
is one in which none of the six desires reaches a proper harmony in 
any degree, and all get what they dislike. Such are submission and 
shame. 

“ There is no greater shame than a lack of righteousness. There¬ 
fore to be unrighteous means to have a constrained life, but a con¬ 
strained life does not mean only what is unrighteous. Therefore I 
say that a constrained life is not equal to dying. How do I know 
this is so ? When the ear hears what it dislikes, this is not as good 
as not hearing at all. When the eye sees what it dislikes, this is not 
as good as not seeing at all. Thus, when there is thunder we cover the 
ears, and when there is lightning we cover the eyes. This is an ex¬ 
ample. And so for all the six desires. When they are conscious of 
what they deeply dislike, and have no way of freeing themselves, this 
is not so good as for them to be unconscious of everything. And 
this state of being unconscious of everything is what we call death. 
Therefore a constrained life is not as good as death. When some¬ 
one likes meat, it does not mean decayed meat, and when someone 
likes wine, it does not mean spoiled wine. Likewise with the 
exaltation of life : this does not mean a constrained life 99 (pp. 18-19). 

This, too, is a doctrine of the Yang school. There is € com¬ 
pleteness of living 9 when ‘ the six desires all reach a proper harmony/ 
whereas there is * constrained life/ which is worse than death. 
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when none of them reaches a. proper harmony. For death is merely a 
state of 1 bring unconscious of everything/ whereas constrained life 
is a life tff suffering and, as such, certainly not equal to death. Re¬ 
straint of desires is again implied in the phrase, * When the six desires 
all reach a proper harmony,’ bur such restraint docs not meat! absence 
of desire- The Uhshik Ch'un Ch'iu (XXI, 4) says again : 

" The stares of Han and Wd were fighting with each other foe 
territory'. T 7 . 1 l Hu a Tzfi saw Marquis Chao-Ii (of Han, 358-333 b.c.}, 
who had a lugubrious look. Tzti Hua T 26 said: * Suppose that 
to-day the whole world agreed before Your Highness to an epigram 
which said: 1 If your left hand grasps it, you will lose your right 

hand, and if your right hand grasps it, you will lose your left. But 
if you do grasp it, you will gain the world.’ Then would your 
Highness grasp St or not?’ 

** Marquis Chau-li replied: ‘ I would not.’ Tztl Hua Tzu 

continued : ‘ Very good. From this wc can see that the two arms 
arc of more importance than the world, whereas the body is still more 
important than two arms. The state of Han in comparison with the 
world is far removed in importance, and what you are now lighting 
for is still less important than Han. Yet Your Highness has been 
embittering his person and doing harm to his life to the point of 
chagrin, still without obtaining it.’ . , , 

Prince Mou of Chung Shan in conversation with Chan Tzu 
said ! * How would it be if your body were living on the rivers and 
seas (i.e., in freedom), but your mind remained in the kingly palace 
(i.e., besieged with cares) ? ’ Chan Tail replied: * I would lay 
more Stress on life. By so doing I would come to regard material 
profit lightly.' Prince Mou of Chung Shan said: 1 But suppose 
although you realized this, you still were unable to conquer yourself 
(in your desire for wealth)?* Chan Tzu said: 1 If one cannot 
conquer oneself, one should give outsell free rein. For will nor the 
spirit then be without injury ? But if, when unable to conquer oneself, 
one still fordhiv refuses oneself any gratification, this is known as 
double wounding of oneself. Men who thus doubly wound them¬ 
selves are not of the kind who live long 1 " (pp, 380-381), 

The Prince Mou of Chung Shan who appears here, has been 
identified by many Chinese commentators with the philosopher, Wei 
Mou Ut of whom Hsutt T?.n says : 

“ There are those who give free rein to their passions, are satisfied 
with indulgence, and act like beasts. They are not qualified to develop 
culture or conduct government. Nevertheless their views have some 
foundation and their statements some reason, quite enough to deceive 
and confuse the ignorant masses. Such arc To Hsiao and Wei Mou ” 
pp. 77-76). 

Wei Mou, according to Hsiin Tail’s criticism, apparently clung to 
the same hedonistic doctrine of complete gratification of desire that 
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is expressed in the Yang Chu chapter in the Lieh-fyi, with the 
result that we find Chan Tzu telling him that, by laying more stress 
on life, one may come to regard material profit lightly. When Prince 
Mou replies to this that although he realizes the fact, he is unable to 
carry it out, Chan Tzii tells him that in that case he may do what he 
pleases. From these passages it would seem probable that the school 
of Yang Chu, even while advocating restraint of the desires, maintained, 
at the same time, that it is the fulfilment of these desires which gives 
meaning to human life, and that a living, not a deadening existence, 
is what we should value. 

In the present-day version of the Lao-fcfil there are many passages 
expressing this idea of prizing life and despising material things. 
For example : 

“ He who in his conduct values his body more than he does the 
world, may be given the world. He who in his conduct loves himself 
more than he does the world, can be entrusted with the world ” 
(ch. 13). Again : 

“ Name or person, which is more dear ? Person or fortune, which 
is more important ? ” (ch. 44). Here, once more, is expressed the 
thought of the man who * for the great profit of the world would 
not give one hair of his shank.’ 

The present-day version of the Chuang-t^ii also contains several 
passages in which the doctrine of ‘completeness of living and 
preservation of what is genuine ’ is expressed. For example in Chapter 
IV there is described a sacred oak which, because its wood was 
good for nothing, had been spared the ax, and which said to someone 
in a dream: 

“ There are hawthorns, pear trees, orange trees, pumelo trees, 
gourds and others. The fruits are knocked down when they are ripe, 
and the trees are maltreated. The large branches are broken, and the 
smaller ones torn away. The life of these plants is one of suffering, 
because of their productiveness. They, therefore, cannot complete 
their natural term of existence, but come to a premature end in the 
middle of their time, and bring upon themselves destructive treatment 
from men. It is so with all things. For a long time I was learning 
to be useless. There were several occasions on which I was nearly 
destroyed. Now I succed in being useless, which is of the greatest 
use to me. If I were useful, could I have become so great ? ” (pp. 
51-52). 8 w 

A similar passage is found in the same chapter : 

“ There was a deformed man called Su. His chin was hidden 
in his navel. His shoulders were higher than the crown of his head. 
His spinal column pointed to the sky. The openings of his five 
viscera were all turned upward. His thigh bones were like ribs. By 
sharpening needles and washing clothes he was able to support ten 
individuals. When the government was calling out soldiers, he 
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wandered among them and there was no need to hide himself. When 
the government had any great service to be undertaken, because of his 
constant ailments no work was assigned to him. When the govern¬ 
ment gave grain to the sick, he received three chung and ten bundles 
of firewood. If this man who was awkward in his bodily form was 
still able to make his living and complete his term of existence, how 
much more may the person accomplish who is awkward in his virtue ? ” 
(p. 54). And still again : 

“ When Confucius went to Ch’u, Chieh Yu, the ‘madman’ of Ch’u, 
wandered to his door and said : “ Oh phoenix ! Oh phoenix ! What 
can you do with this degenerate world ? The future cannot be waited 
for ; the past cannot be overtaken. When- good order prevails in the 
world, the Sage seeks for accomplishment. When disorder prevails, 
he may preserve only his own life. At the present time, the best one 
can do is to escape from punishment. Happiness is lighter than a 
feather, but no one knows how to carry it. Calamity is heavier than 
the earth, but no one knows how to avoid it. Desist! Desist 1 Oh, 
approaching man with your virtue ! Dangerous ! Dangerous ! Is 
your following of designated regulations. I avoid notoriety, lest my 
path be injured. I walk crookedly, lest my feet be hurt. The 
mountain trees cause themselves to be cut. Grease causes itself 
to be fried. The cinnamon tree can be eaten and is therefore cut 
down. The varnish tree is useful and therefore incisions are made 
in it. All men know the utility of the useful, but not that of the 
useless ” (p. 55). 

All these passages stress the importance of valuing one’s own 
life, rather than external things. 

These quotations may suffice to indicate how the doctrines ofYang 
Chu continued to find expression in the works of Lao Tzu and Chuang 
TzG. They are not their most profound ideas however. Yang Chu 
was concerned only with ways to prevent us from injuring our 
own life; and yet living in this world as we do, there are always 
persons and things ready to injure us, even though we, ourselves, 
may not do injury to our own lives. Hence we must not only try 
not to injure ourselves, but must ward off the injuries inflicted by 
others. Here Yang Chu seems to offer only one method : that of the 
recluse who flees from the world of men. 

Human affairs, however, are ever in a state of flux, and in the 
final analysis there are forms of injury which cannot be avoided. 
Lao Tzu’s philosophy attempted to reveal the laws underlying the 
transformations of things in the universe, so that by knowing these 
laws we might apply them, and thus hope to ‘ end our lives without 
calamity,’ as Lao Tzu says. The Chuang-l\u passages just quoted, 
also try to show how we may enter human society and yet not 
receive its wounds. None of these methods, nevertheless, can suffice 
to protect us wholly, for amidst the flux of things there are too 
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many unseen elements. Hence Lao Tz£i sometimes speaks with still 
deeper insight, as when he says : 

“ I suffer great disaster because I have a body. When I have 
no body, what disaster can there be ? ” (ch. 13). 

Truly, these are words of great understanding; words which are 
further developed by Chuang Tzu when he speaks of ‘equalizing 
death with life, and making others identical with oneself.’ For if one 
does not consider injury to be injury, such injury can indeed no longer 
be injury. Lao Tzu’s philosophy, then, is that of Yang Chu advanced 
one step forward ; while that of Chuang Tzii is Yang Chu’s philosophy 
pushed yet another step forward. 

2—Ch’en Chung TzO 

Another individualist of this time was Ch’en Chung Tzu [§§[ 14* 
of whom Mencius says : 

“ Among the scholars of Ch’i, I must regard Chung Tzii as their 
thumb . . . Chung Tzu belongs to an ancient and noble family of 
Ch’i. His elder brother Tai received from the region of Ko a revenue 
of ten thousand chung y but he, himself, considered his brother’s emolu¬ 
ment to be unrighteous, and so would not eat of it; he likewise con¬ 
sidered his brother’s house to be unrighteous, and so would not dwell 
in it. Avoiding his brother and leaving his mother, he went and dwelt 
in Wu-ling ” (III*, 10). 

Hsiin Tzu says of him: 

“ There were some who controlled their passions ; deep and 
egocentric, they wrongly thought that their differences from others 
constituted their superiority. They were neither qualified to unite 
the people nor to manifest fundamental duties. Nevertheless their 
views had some foundation and their statements some reason, quite 
enough to deceive and confuse the ignorant masses. Such were 
Ch’en Chung and Shih Ch’iu ” (Hsun-fyi, p. 78). 

The Chan Kuo Ts’e (Plots of the Warring States) records a 
conversation between Empress Wei, who was Queen of King Hui- 
wen of Chao (298-266), and an emissary of Ch’i, of whom she asks: 

“ Is Chung Tzu of Wu-ling still living ? He is a man who does 
not serve his king above, does not support his family below, and 
does not seek contact with the feudal lords among his peers. Such 
is to lead the people to a state of utter uselessness. How is it that 
until now he has not been executed ? ” (C*V Ts’e, IV, 7). 

Here was a man who abandoned riches and position to live in 
the wilds of Wu-ling, where “ he himself wove sandals of hemp, 
while his wife twisted hempen threads ” ( Mencius , op . at .), all because 
he believed that his brother’s income and home were unrighteous. 
While we have no means of knowing why he considered them so, the 
fact that Hsiin Tzu says that his views were enough to deceive the 
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masses, and that he was execrated by the Feudal^ lords of bis rime, 
shows that he must have been s notable figure of that period. 

3—HsO Hsentg an i3 Ch'ek Hsiang 

Msti Hsing ff and Ch'cn Hsiang $_ were what the F-wwt 
Chih of the CRitn Han Shu calls * followers of the Agricultural school. 
The Mata us savs of them : 

“ There came from Ch'u to T’tmg one Hsii Hsing, who gave out 
that he acted according to the words of Shcn Nung.' Coming right 
up to his gate, he addressed Duke Wen saying : ' A man of a distant 
region, 1 have heard that you. Prince, are practising a virtuous govern¬ 
ment, and I wish to receive a site for a house, and to become one of 
your people/ Duke Wen gave him a dwelling place. His disciples, 
amounting to several tens, all wore clothes of haircloth, and made 
sandals of hemp and wove mats for a living. 

(At this time) Ch’cn Hsiang, a disciple of ChVn Liang, together 
with his younger brother Hsin, with their plough handles and shares 
on their hacks, came from Sung to T’cng, saying : 1 We have heard 
that you, Prince, are practising the government of a Sage, which shows 
that you also am a Sage. We wish to become the subjects of a Sage/ 

" When Ch'en Hsiang saw Hsu Hsing, he was greatly pleased 
with him, and, abandoning entirely whatever he had learned, became 
his disciple. Having an interview with Mencius, he recounted to him 
Hsti Hsing’s words"as follows: ‘The Prince of T*eng is indeed a 
worthy prince. Nevertheless, he has not yet heard the true Way. 
Rulers of worth cultivate the ground in common with their people 
and cat (what they themselves produce). They prepare their own 
meads, morning and evening, while at the same time they carry on thdr 
government. But now (the prince of) T'eng has his granaries, 
treasuries and arsenals, which is oppressing the people to nourish 
himself. How can he be deemed worthy ? . , . 

“ ■ if Hsu's doctrines were Followed, there would not be two prices 
in the market, nor any deceit in the kingdom. If a child were sent to 
the market, no one would impose on him ; linen and silk of the same 
length would be the same in price. So it would be with the prices 
of hemp and silk, these being the same in quantity - f with the five 
kinds of grain, these being the same in amount; and with shoes which 
were of the same size ’ ” (lilv, 4, paras. 1-3, 17). 

The 1-wmChih says also of the followers of the Agricultural school 
that " thev could see no need for Sage-kings. Desiring both ruler 
and subject to plough together in the fields, they overthrew the order 
of Upper and lower classes n {Aids, p. 63}, It is evident that this 
school had new and startling ideas about political and stjeiiJ jnstiru- 

' Thg Di¥irte Firmer, the niitu? of in affricultufti qtitara hern, who wu one of 
the kgcndify emptrure vu^poMdly preceding Yaw mxi Shun,—T*,, 
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fcbns, and even though they 1 were not long perpetuated, their general 
outline appears in what Mencius describes . 1 


4—Kao Tfcti anu Other Debaters on Human Mature 

Confucius had said ; “By nature {d.rj/r^^) men are dose together. 
Tn practice they grow wide apart tr (Ljm Yu t XVII, 2) ; while Mencius 
Jiad maintained the goodness of human nature. The relation of 
human nature to morality thereupon became one of the problems of 
the time* The greatest opponent of Mencius on the subject was 
his con temporary, Kao Tzfl § of whom the Mtmistf says \ 

** Kao Tzfi Said : 4 The nature {hsirtg) is like the chi willow, and 
morality (i is like a cup or a bowk To make human-hcartedncss 
(/rtf) and righteousness (i) out of man*s nature, is Eke making cups 
and bowls from the r/w willow r " (VLi s 1). 

“ K^o TzQ said ; * The nature is like whirling water. Open a 
passage for it to the cast, and it will flow to the east ; open a passage 
for it to the west, and it will fltiw in the west. Man's nature makes 
no distinction between what is good and what is not good, just as the 
water makes no distinction between east and west’** (VL?, 2). 

** Kao Tzu said: * That which at birth is so, is what is called 
nature f ” (VXi, 3). 

u Kao TziS said : * (Concern wich) food and sex : this is nature. 
Human-heartedness (jett) is something internal and not external. 
RightcEJusness (/) is something external and not internal 
When there is another person older than myself, I give him the 
honor due to his age. It is not that this principle of giving honor 
due to age is contained within me. It is just as when there is a man 
who is white, I then consider him as white. This follows from the 
fact that this whiteness of Ids is something external to me. Therefore 
I say (of righteousness) that it is something external , * , , 

" ’When h happens to be my younger brother, then I love him. 
Bui: it it is die younger brother nf a man of Ch'in, then I do not love 
liim. That is, it is 1 who determine this feeling. And therefore I 
say (of human-hearcedness) that it is something internal. But I give 
the honor due to age, to the age of a mm of Ch'u, and 1 also give the 
honor due to age, to the age of one of my own people. That is, it is 
the fact of age which determines this feeling. Therefore I say (of 
righteousness) that it is something external 1 fl (VX^ 4). 

Ji Meng Chi TscE asked Kung Tu Tssu (a disciple of Mencius), 
saying : 1 On what ground is it said that righteousness is Internal ? * 
Kung Tu Tiu replied : - We put into practice our feeling of respect 
(through it), and therefore it is said eo be internal/ 


1 CVsen Mu, in hts (cb, 5), mggcia that Hail Hiing- wii the sam- penun aa 

Bail Han «i£, a JiMiplL’ nf iwi T,c:j in [ihc -Second generation. and etui 6tic Agricultural 
ichi/t.h| may tuve evolved out of the Mchisc ichool. 
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** (Mcng Chi objected): ‘Suppose the case of a villager older 
than your cider brother by one year, to whom would you pay respect r' 

' i would pay respect to mv older brother,' was the reply. 

"‘But for which of them would you first pour out wine fat a 
feast)? ' ‘ For the villager,’ (Kung Tu) replied. ‘ He, to whom you 
pay respect is then this one, while he, to whom you pay the honour due 
to age is that one. So, in fact, this is determined by what is without, 
and does not proceed from within’ (Via, 5). 

" Kao TzG said : 1 The nature is neither good nor bad ’ ” (VI j, 6). 

Kao Tail holds that the nature is simply the natural constitution 
which man has been bom with, so that 1 that which at birth is so, is what 
is called nature. 1 This nature is something naturally produced, just as 
water or the chi willow, and cannot be said to be good, any more than 
it can be said to be not good. Its later goodness or evil is rhe result 
of education and habit. This is analogous to the chi willow, which 
may be fashioned into cups and bowls, or into other things ; or water, 
which may be made to run east or west according to whether a passage 
is made on the cast ui west side. The quality of human-hcartedness 
or jas t Kao TiV maintains, is internal, because when there is Jove for 
others, it is we who love, and therefore the feeling of love is determined 
by ourselves and not by the person loved, and is subjective, or 
internal. But the quality of righteousness or i" is external, because 
when there happens to be a man who is old, it is because of his age 
that wc pay him the respect due to age. In the same way, when there 
is a white object, it is because of its white color that wc consider it to 
be something white. The quality of age lies in the aged person and not 
in ourselves, and therefore this quality of righteousness is objective 
and external, 

Kan Tzfi hete makes the mistake of confusing the age of the aged 
person with the respect due to age which one thereupon pays to him. 
Here there is an interesting example of the ambiguities of which the 
Chinese language is capable. The 1 age * of the aged man, and 
‘the respect due to age which T pay him,’ are both expressed in the 
Chinese text by the one word ch'ang Jq, which means both 1 age,’ 
and * to age him,’ that is, to pay him the honor due to age. The 
age of the aged man is, indeed, a quality possessed by that man, and 
so pertains to him and not to us. But the honor due to age which 
wc pay him, certainly continues to pertain to us. Therefore Mencius 
destroys the argument by saying ; “ Moreover do we say it is the age 
itself which is righteousness, or is it the paying of the honor due to 
age which constitutes righteousness ? ” (VLj, 5). 

The paying ot honor due to age, contains, moreover, rhe idea 
of respect, and hence differs from the analogy of the object which 
is white, and which wc, therefore, consider as white. Therefore Kung 
Tu T*u says : " We put into practice our feeling of respect (through 
righteousness), and therefore it is said to he interna].” 
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Again, the doctrine that human-heartedness is internal, conflicts 
with Kao TzoV own statement that " to make human-hearted ness 
and righteousness out of man’s nature, is like making cups and bowls 
from the fht willow.’ 1 Our knowledge of Kao Tail’s doctrines is 
but fragmentary, however, so that we do not know if he had other 
explanations for these points, 

Mencius elsewhere remarks; " Kao Tzfl had attained to a state 
of unperturbed nVttld ( f>u twig hsin vf* $[| j£>) at an earlier period of 
life than I did .... Kao Tstfl says : ‘ What is not attained to in 

words is not to be sought ior in the mind ; what is not attained to in 
the mind is nor to be sought for in the life-force {ch’i S£) ’ ” (I hr, 2, 
paras. 2, 9). Here Mencius distinguishes the unperturbed mind of 
Kao TzO, which has been arrived at through forcible repressions 
that prevent it from being perturbed, from his own, which is the 
result of cultivation. This latter ’ is produced by the accumula¬ 
tion of righteous deeds ' {ibid., para. 15), so that of its own accord 
it is unperturbed. Kao TzU advocated the cxtcmxlncss of righteous¬ 
ness, and so could not understand what Mencius meant by such a 
statement. Hence Mencius says of him : “I therefore say, ' Kao 
Tzfi his never understood righteousness, because he makes it external” 
{ibid., para. 15), The Mtncius states again : 

“ Some say: ‘ The nature may be made to be good, or may be 
made to be evil. Therefore under Kings Wen and Wu the people 
loved what was good, whereas under Kings Yu and Li the people 
loved what was cruel/ 

" Some say ; ' There are those whose nature is good, and those 
whose nature is evil. Therefore it is that under such a sovereign as 
Yao there yet appeared (the evil) Hsiang ; that with such an (evil) 
father as Ku Sou there yet appeared Shun ; and that with Chou as their 
sovereign, and their elder brother’s son as well, there were (such men 
of virtue as) Chi, the Viscount of Wei, and the Prince Pi-kart * ” 
(Vis, 6), 

This passage occurs in the same chapter as that which describes 
Kao Tzti's doctrine as: " The nature is neither good nor bad,” in¬ 
dicating that all three doctrines must have been in existence about 
the same time. The philosopher Wang Ch’ung 3: it (A.D. 27-c. 97) 
Says in his Ljm Htng (ch. 13) : “ Shih Shih jit of the Chou period 
(one of the seventy disciples of Confucius), held that human nature 
is partly good and partly bad, and that, if the good nature in man be 
cultivated and developed, his goodness increases ; whereas if his bad 
nature be cultivated and developed, his badness increases .... 
Accordingly Shih Txfi composed a chapter 1 On Cultivation’ (now lost). 
Fu TzCl alien £ 7- 1$. Qi'i-tlao K’ai $ gj fjf] and Kung-sun NI 
TzQ 5 ^ 4 $ - 7 - (all disciples of Confucius, whose writings arc now 

lost), also discoursed on the emotions and the nature, partly in 
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agreement and partly in disagreement with Shih Tz£i" fp. 1G5)* Is 
the first theory in the Mtnatts f that nature may be made to be good or 
bad, the same as that of this Shih Shih ? 1 And is the second theory, 
which says that some men are by nature good anH some bad, and 
therefore cannot be changed, that of Fu Tzd Chicn and bis associates ? 
The hypothesis is quite possible* though there are no means to-day 
of proving or disproving it. 

5^Yi* W m and Sung K^ng 

These two men are described in the Chwmg-trji (ch- 33) as follows ; 

“ Not to be entangled with popular fashions ; not to make a 
pretentious display of things; not to be reckless toward other men 
nor antagonistic to the public ; to desire the peace of the world in 
order to preserve the lue of the people ■ to seek no more than is 
sufficient for nourishing oneself and Others* thus revealing their 
hearts : these are some of the aspects of the Way (T aa) of ancient times. 
Sung K/eng fiS and Yin Wen ^ heard of these and were delighted 
with them. They adopted a Hua Shan cap (with a flat top to indicate 
equality) as their badge. In intercourse with all things they began 
with knowing the prejudices. They talked about the tolerance of 
the mind and called it Ehe action of the mind. By warmth of affection 
they sought the harmony of joy in order to harmonize the world. 
They wished to establish these as theit principles. They endured 
insult without feeling it a disgrace, so as to save che people from 
fighting. They checked aggression and proposed disarmament in 
order to save their generation from war. With this message they 
went everywhere counselling the high and instructing the low. 
Though the world would not accept this message, they insisted on 
stating it and would nor give it up. Hence it was said : 1 * When 

high and low' ’were wearied of seeing them they persisted in showing 
themselves/ However, they did roo much for others, um little for 
themselves* They said: 4 just give us five pints of food, if you 
please. It will be enough.' 

“ With this, I am afraid* che master w'ould not be filled and the 
disciples would Stilt be hungry- Even so. they would not forget the 
world. Day and night they toiled without ceasing, saying ; * We 
can manage to live on.' How great were chose who sought to save 
the world 1 

“ 1 The Superior Man/ they said, Ms not a faultfinder. He 
does not depend on others/ They thought ir was better ro cease 


1 This, fine theory set cm In acEuiJ fact so be imiiitinguiihib Lc from due of Mujidui, 

■whr.i w ys that nil men will be gn kjJ if e]i-l y bu t dcrtli.’i j ^ cln- four * be ^innln^g 1 gf ^ao4ncili 

inherent In their rurure^. Yet tpgiolty ipcflJtiim, ir is nat the unir. For Mcftcicte 

ipcoficnlly dcaiiiJiatci that pan s«f Elkin** luiurr which is the vimc as lhai of animiLi, La 
cvl\ m Acid U ordinarily dimply Uitmcd htircufl fUGUIV, ,u th* 4 sm-ill ;urE N (form t'i /\ n i 
of man. uui hence H(>r SO be accept^ M truly i'- J ijuan:STtutin^ man’s aenuE nature 
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altogether than m go on explaining what is of no good to the world. 
' To check aggression and propose disarmaments 1 were their ex¬ 
ternal achievements, * To desire few things 1 was their inner 
cultivation. In their system there was the great and small, the fine 
and coarse. If these points were reached their practice stopped n 
(pp, 443-444). 

The Mmms says: 

“When Sung K'cng was about to go to Ch*u, Mtndu§ met 
him at Shih-ch’iu and asked: ‘Where* Sir* are yon going? 1 

** He replied ; 1 1 have heard that Ch'in and Qi'u are fighting 
each other t and I am going to sec the King of Ch’u and persuade 
him to cease. If he be not pleased with this* I shall go to see the 
King of Ch'in, and persuade hint in the same way. Of the two 
kings, I shall succeed with one of them/ 

w Mencius said: * I shall not venture to ask about the particulars, 
hut I should like to heat the general idea of your plan. How ire 
you going to speak to them ? Y Sung K*eog replied: 1 I am going 
to fell them their course h unprofitable 1 ” (VL5, 4). 

The Chuafig-iTji (eh. 1) says ; 

” There are some men whist knowledge h sufficient for the 
duties (if some office, There are some whose conduct will secure 
unify in some district. There are some whose virtue befits them to 
be rulers. There ate some whose ability wins credit in the country 
» * . . Yet Sung Yung Tzfl Sfc ^ laughed at these. If the whole 
world should admire him he would not be encouraged thereby, nor 
if rhe whole world should blame him would he thereby be dis¬ 
couraged , He held last the difference between the internal and the 
external. He marked distinctly the boundary of honor and disgrace. 
This was the best of him. In the world such a man is rare, yet there 
still remains something he has not established ” (p T 4)* 

And the says: 

“ Sung Tzdl had vision regarding the (fact that human desires 
may be) few, but no vision regarding the (fact that they may be) 
many n (p. 185). 

“ The teacher Sung Tzft says: 4 To show dearly that to meet 
Tiith insult is no disgrace will prevent people from fighting. Men 
all consider it a disgrace to meet with insult, hence they fight. When 
they know that it is no disgrace to be insulted* they will not fight J ” 
(p* 21)6), 

“ Master Sung Tzd says : * Men's passions desire but little* but 
everyone supposes that his own passions desire much, which is in 
error. 5 Hence he leads his disciples, splitting hairs in his discussions* 
making clear Ids examples and terms, so as to make men understand 
that their passions desire but little " (p. 209), 

Sung Tzn was blinded by rhe problem of desire* and did not 
know the value of virtue ” (p. 264). 
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The Han-fei-t^A (ch. 50) says : 

“ Ch’i-tiao preached that one should neither let one’s countenance 
become confused by fear nor one’s eye become alarmed. If his 
action were crooked he would shun even a servant. If his action were 
correct, he might show anger even to the feudal lords. The rulers 
of the world considered him incorruptible, and honored him. 

“ What Sung Yung preached was : do not fight; do not make 
enemies of others ; do not feel shame because of detention in prison ; 
and it is no disgrace to be insulted. The rulers of the world held 
him as someone liberal-minded, and honored him. Now, if one 
approves of Chi Tiao’s stubbornness, one will condemn Sung Yung’s 
tolerance. And if one approves of Sung Yung’s tolerance, one will 
condemn Chi Tiao’s stubbornness” (chuan 19, p. 8). 

Finally, Liu Hsiang says of Yin Wen : “ He with Sung Hsing 
both travelled to Chi-hsia ” (in Ch’i).' Sung Hsing, Sung 
K’eng and Sung Yung are all different names for the same man, 1 * * 
and practically all we know about him and Yin Wen is contained in 
these few passages. 

Hsiin Tzfl, in his chapter, * Against the Twelve Philosophers ’ 
(ch. 6), groups Sung K’eng with the Mohists, perhaps because he 
‘ checked aggression and proposed disarmament,’ and ‘ did too much 
for others, too little for himself,’ doctrines and practices which 
resemble those of the Mohists. Yet the Chuang-tyu says of the two 
men that ‘ to check aggression and propose disarmament were their 
external achievement, and to desire few things was their inner cultiva¬ 
tion.’ Thus the former constitutes only one aspect of the school 
of Yin Wen and Sung K’eng, and their doctrine that men desire few 
things was one that had not been touched on by the Mohists. Here, 
in fact, Yin and Sung seem to have been influenced rather by the 
school of Yang Chu, so that we may say of them that they combined 
the ideas of both Mo Tzii and Yang Chu.’ At the same time they 
gave to each of these schools a psychological basis. 4 

Using the passages quoted above, we may group the principles 
of Yin Wen and Sung K’eng under six main points : 

(1) 4 In intercourse with all things, to begin with knowing the 
prejudices.’ 

(2) * In talking about the tolerance of the mind, to call it the 
action of the mind.’ 

(3) * Men’s passions desire but little.’ 

1 This is quoted in the commentary bv Yen Shih-ku (a.d. 581-645) under the notice, 
* Ytn-wen-t^ii in one section,’ in the l-wm C'hih (Ch’iin Han Shu, ch. 30, p. 24). 

* Cf. T’ang Ytteh, Yin W'en ho Ym-vin-t^ii, in the Ctfmg Hua H:uth Pao, Vol. 4, 
No. 1. 

* This has been suggested by Ku Chieh-kang. op. at. 

4 This has been pointed out by Ch’icn Mu in his Mo-t^u. Professor Ch’icn, however, 
only mentions Sung K’eng, but not Yin Wen, as adding a psychological basis to the 
Mohist doctrines. 
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(4) ‘ To endure insult without feeling ir a disgrace, so as to save 
people from fighting.’ 

(5) 1 Ttj check aggression and propose disarmament in ordet 
to save their generation from war.' 

(6) 1 To desire the peace of the world in order to preserve the 
life ot die people; to seek no more chan is sufficient for nourishing 
oneself and others/ 

The last point constitutes their ultimate goal, to further which 
f they went everywhere counselling the high and instructing the Jow/ 
Its first half is derived from the Mo hist a; the second shows the in¬ 
fluence of Yang Chu. Disorder in the world is caused by conflict 
between individuals ami wars between states, and Yin and Sung were 
only perpetuating the Mo lust ideas when they attempted to end this 
condition through condemnation of war and proposal of disarmament. 
The same Mohisl influence is evident on Sung K’eng when in his 
conversation with Mind us he says that he would prevent the kings 
of Ch'ti and Ch’in from fighting bv telling them that ‘ it is 
unprofitable/ 

\ in and Wen proposed, as a means of preventing strife, their 
doctrine thar * to endure insult is no disgrace,’ Of all their ideas, this is 
the best known, so that we find the Chuang-t-yi, Han-fti-btfi 

and LS-shift Ch’m Cti'm (XVI, 8) all mentioning it. Hsiin Tzi (in his 
ch. 18) criticizes the notion that such a doctrine will prevent conflicts, 
pointing out that when men fight after they have been insulted, it is 
because they dislike to be insulted, and not necessarily because they 
see in the insult a disgrace to themselves/ Hence, even granted that 
men believe that to endure insult i$ no disgrace, they will continue to 
fight because they dislike to endure the insult. Though this is a 
powerful criticism, Sung’s argument is still not entirely unreasonable. 
For ‘ dislike’ is only something existing within the heart of the 
individual who has been personally insulted, whereas 1 disgrace ’ is 
connected with what is Called ‘ face.' There are many men who 
fight with others not merely because they dislike what they have 
undergone, but also in order to prorccr their ' face/ Hence the 
general propagation of the doctrine that insult is no disgrace would, 
in fact, be one way of preventing conflict. Yin and Sung’s second 
point, furthermore, concerning the ‘ tolerance of the mind,’ would 
seem to be an answer to Hsiin Tail’s criticism. 

This second point is : * In talking about the tolerance of the 

mind, to call it the action of the mind/ Hsiin TzO says of Sung 
K’eng that he believed that ‘humiliation and tolerance are to be 
borne bv one’s self’ (p. 209), It is not fighting and love of conquest, 
yin and Sung maintained, but yielding and tolerance, which con¬ 
stitute what they called * the action of the mind/ that is, its natural 


1 C/i pp. 206-299. 
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fcndjmd.es. The Hm-fit-ftf confirms this inrerpfetation when it 
speaks of Sung Yung's 1 tolerance 1 and * liberality/ 1 If men 
once understood this principle, they would automatically no longer 
dislike receiving insult, and so man would no longer fight with man* 
nor state with state. Here Yin and Sung supply a psychological 
basis to this aspect of Mohist philosophy. 

The statement rhat * me^g passions desire but little/ means 
that it is the original nature of man to want little rather than much. 
For while it is true that 1 the eye, the ear and the mouth desire color, 
sound and taste to the utmost, ... * yet the amount of these 
things which one man can at one time enjoy is but limited* so that r 
as Chuaog TzG says: (i The tit, building its nesE in the mighty forest, 
occupies bur a single twig. The tapir slakes its thirst from the river, 
but drinks only enough to fill its belly H (p. 6)- When there is more 
than tliis, 11 the five colors confuse men's eyes, the live tones dull 
men's ears, and the live tastes embitter the mouth M ch. 12). 

Hence when what is to be enjoyed becomes too great, it is no longer 
beneficial and becomes injurious. It is because men understand rhis 
principle* Yin Wen and Sung K/eng w'ould say, that their passions 
seek little. 

Granted that they were mistaken in this idea* their purpose in 
upholding it w as apparently to Induce each man to restrict his pursuit 
of enjoyment within the possible limits of enjoyment, so as nor to 
search /or anything beyond this. This is why the Cfo&mg-frj} speaks 
of the two as 1 seeking no more than U sufficient for nourishing 
oneself and others/ Yang Gm had taught that men should restrain 
rheir desires, whereas Yin Wen and Sung fCeng said that men's 
passions originally desire but little, a principle which, once understood, 
would automatically lead men to limit their desires. In this they 
supply a psychological basis to Yang Qiu’s doctrines. 

The first point is : + In intercourse with alE things to begin with 
knowing the prejudices/ This means that men must detach them¬ 
selves from the biases produced by their situation, age, government, 
religion, customs* etc.* before they can understand the realities of 
things, Yin W i? en and Sung K'eng seem to have felt that the fact 
that men take insult as a disgrace and believe that their passions desire 
much, is the result of custom and habit, and not something owing 
to man's original nature, Man is like this only because he has certain 
prejudices. If he can come to recognize these prejudices, he will 
realize that insult is no disgrace, and that the passions originally do 
not desire much. When all men understand this, coni lie t will auto¬ 
matically cease* the world will become peaceful, the people will be 
allowed to live at rest, and no one will seek for more than is necessary 
to nourish himself. This is why Yin Wen and Sung K/eng urged: 


1 Th.il hi? already bem pumitd out by Qi’kti Mu m hii 
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‘In intercourse with all things* to begin with knowing the 
prejudices/ 1 


6—P ? eng Meng* TTen P'ifn axd Shen Tao 

The (ch. 33) states of these three men : 

“To be impartial anti non-partisan ; to be easy-going and un¬ 
selfish ; to be decisive but without predetermination ; to be com¬ 
pliant without doubk-mindedness ; not to pay heed to anxierv, nor 
to plan With knowledge; to make no diseti mi nation in things* but 
simply to move with them : these Were some aspects of the Way (Ttfd) 
of ancient times, F'eng Meng ^ T ! kti F*ien tTl Jp} and Shun Tao 
ffi f 1 ] heard of them and were delighted with them. They started 
their teaching with the equality of all things. They said : * Heaven 

can cover things bur cannot sustain them. Earth can sustain* but 
cannot cover them. The great Way (Tew) comprehends but cannot 
distinguish between them/ They knew that for everything there is 
that of which it is capable and of which it is incapable. Hence they 
S^d ; 1 Selection involves exclusion ; instruction involves incomplete- 

ties? ; the Way (Tdtf) omits nothing/ 

“ Therefore Shcn Tao discarded knowledge* abandoned self, 
followed the inevitable, and was indifferent to things. Such were 
his principles. He said: ‘Knowledge h not tn know/ He was 
one who despised knowledge and would destroy it. Stupid and 
irresponsible* he ridiculed the world's way of preferring the virtuous; 
careless and impractical* he condemned the world’s great Sages ; 
Shifting and slippery, he changed about with circumstances ; dis¬ 
regarding right and wrung, he was only concerned with avoiding 
trouble; learning nothing tram knowledge and thinking* paying no 
attention to past or future, he stood loftily indifferent to everything. 

u He went where he was pushed and followed where lie was led* 
like a whirling gale* like a leather tossed in the wind^ like a turning 
millstone. He was complete without defects; in action or at rest 
he was tree from mis lakes and never offended others. How could 
this be ? Because creatures without knowledge arc freed from the 
trouble of self-assertion and the entanglements of knowledge ; in 
motion or at rest they do not deparr from the principles of nature 
and for this reason rhev are never praised. Therefore* he said ; 

’ Let us be like creatures wirhour knowledge. That will be Sufficient. 
There is no use ior Sages. Foe a clod of earth (i.e.* a creature without 
knowledge) does not miss the Way (Tuff)/ 

" Men of ability laughed at him and said ; 1 The way of Shell 
Tao i$ no practice for the living ; it is a principle for the dead, h 
is Indeed passing strange. ’ 

a This ha^ alipdy been pointed out by T’ang Ytith, <tp.dr .. Aj iu the u-nrk nciw cxltnE 
under ibr runic t Yjw-b^ J^f + ikct h .t Licr fabrication. Cf. Dr, T'any's irtick. 
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“It was the same with T’icrt P'ien. He Studied under P’eng 
Meng, and got the doctrine of teaching nothing, P'eng Mtng's 
master said; ‘ Of old, the men who knew' the Way (Taj) reached 
the point where no man would consider them as right, and no man 
would consider them as wrong/ The influence of these was one of 
opposition, and how can it be discussed ? 

“ Their teaching is contrary to rhe common view of men, there¬ 
fore few pay attention to it. They cannor avoid being regarded as 
shifty and slippery. What they called rhe Way (Tap) was nor the 
Way ; what they considered right was often wrong. P’eng Meng, 
T'icn P’ien and Shen Tan did not know the Way. Nevertheless, 
in a general way they had heard something about it' 1 (pp. 444-447), 

The HitXihftyS (ch. 6) says of them; 

“ There were some who emphasized law but had no law; they 
would not follow the old ways but liked to make new ones. They 
got a hearing from rhe upper classes and a following from the lower. 
They always made systematic statements, but if one turned to examine 
them, one would hnd them loose and without any central idea. They 
could not regulate government nor establish social distinctions. 
Nevertheless their views had some foundation and their statements 
some reason, quite enough to deceive and contuse the ignorant 
masses. Such were Shen Tao and T 'ien P’ien ” (p. 79), Again (ch. 
17): “ Shea Tail had vision regarding following, hut no vision 
regarding leading ” (p. 184). 

The Lg-shih Ck'tm Ch'iu (XVli, 8) says: 

“ T’icn P’ien was expounding the arts of the Way (Tao) to the 
King of Ch’i. The King replied to him Saying : ‘ What I possess 
is the stare of Ch‘i, and it is difficult with rhese arts of yours to rid 
it of its_ distresses. 1 I should like to hear about how to govern the 
state of Chi, I icn P'ien replied; * My words contain nothing 
on government, and yet through them one may attain to govern¬ 
ment- They are like a forest, which is without ready-cut lumber, 
but from which readv-cut lumber may be obtained/. ... I am 
speaking only about the shallow. But if I should speak about the 
profound, why should it be limited to the govemmenr of the State 
of Ch i alone r All transformations and reactions have their laws. 
Following their narnres, and according themselves with ocher things, 
there is nothing that is not in harmony. P'eng Tsu (an ancient 
worthy noted for his longevity) thereby lived to a gre.it age ; the 
Three Dynasties thereby prospered; the Five Emperors thereby- 
manifested rhcmsclvcs ; and Mien Nung thereby made himself great ” 


■»'*e L MHCr W QW, but i, tdd*! fnin, the 
IDvalm-Ap fch. 5), wfasre the puugc a quored. Q, Mootin’* trumlaliun, p. KM, 
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Finally, the Shen-tyi y a work attributed to Shen Tao, blit pro¬ 
bably written much later, says : 

“ When birds fly in the air and fish swim in the deeps, they do 
not do so through any conscious art. Therefore birds and fish do 
not, themselves, know that they are capable of flying and swimming ; 
if they knew this, and set their minds on doing it, they would inevit¬ 
ably fall down and be drowned. It is likewise with the moving 
of man’s feet and grasping of his hands, the listening of his ears 
and seeing of his eyes. At the time of their moving, grasping, 
hearing and seeing, these act so of their own accord at the proper 
occasion, and do not wait for the act of thinking before doing so. 
If they had to wait for thought before acting, they would become 
exhausted. Hence, it is those persons who accord themselves with 
the spontaneous (ft# jan J=J #&) who long survive, and those who 
attain to the constant norm who win out ” (p. 13). 

Using the Chuang-tvyl as a basis, we may classify the ideas of 
P’eng Meng and his followers under five points : 

(1) * To start with the equality of all things.’ 

(2) ‘To be impartial and non-partisan; to be easy going and 
unselfish; to be decisive but without predetermination.’ 

(3) ‘To discard knowledge, abandon self, and follow the in¬ 
evitable.’ 

(4) ‘ There is no use for Sages.’ 

(5) ‘Even a clod of earth does not miss the Way (Too).’ 

Point one, ‘ To start with the equality of all things,’ is based upon 
the idea that ‘ for everything there is that of which it is capable and of 
which it is incapable.’ Thus looked at, even though things have each 
their own peculiarity, they are in fact all equal. Looked at from the 
viewpoint of ‘ the great Way (Tao), y they all become levelled to one 
standard, and no distinction remains between what is called noble or 
mean, good or bad. Hence ‘ the great Way comprehends but 
cannot distinguish between them.’ Such distinction means the making 
of all sorts of divisions between objects, the consequence of which is a 
process of accepting and rejecting of things, so that there inevitably 
results a favoring of this and a disregard of that, with the consequence 
that only a part is obtained and the whole is lost. Therefore ‘ selec¬ 
tion involves exclusion; instruction involves incompleteness.’ For 
when there is something that is selected, there must remain something 
that is not selected, and when there is something that is taught, there 
must remain something that is untaught. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 2) 
expresses the same idea when it says : “ That there are construction 
and destruction is like the fact that of old Chao Wen played the lute. 
That there are no construction and no destruction is like the fact 
that he did not play the lute ” (pp. 21-22). The ‘ Great Way ’ or 
Tao looks on all things as if they were reduced to the level of one. 
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It c comprehends * them, but does not * distinguish * between 
them. Hence ‘ the Way omits nothing/ * 

The application of this principle to human life means, that in 
attending to things, men must put themselves in harmony with the 
•pontaneous movements of these things. We must simply ‘ discard 
knowledge, abandon self and follow the inevitable/ For when 
every object has the same equality, and there are no divisions between 
nobility and meanness, and goodness and badness, we, ourselves, shall 
naturally have no occasion for using the principle of selection and 
choice. The resulting state is one in which one ‘ makes no discrimina¬ 
tion in things, but simply moves with them.’ Such a state was 
reached by the person whose speech is given in the Chuang-teyi (ch. 6) : 
“ If my left arm should be transformed into a cock, I would mark 
with it the time of night. If my right arm should be transformed into 
a crossbow, I would look for a bird to bring down and roast. If my 
rump-bone should be transformed into a wheel, and my spirit into a 
horse, I would mount it and would have no need of any other steed ” 
(p. 81). This is the principle expressed in the second point: “ To 
be impartial and non-partisan : to be easy-going and unselfish ; to be 
decisive but without predetermination/’ The Lu-shih Ch'uti Ch'iu 
expresses the same idea when it says : “ Following their natures and 
according themselves with other things, there is nothing that is not 
in harmony.” Or as the Shen-t\ii says : “ It is those persons who 

accord themselves with the spontaneous who long survive.” 

If we wish to reach such a state, we must ‘ discard knowledge, 
abandon self and follow the inevitable/ The reason for this is 
that the function of knowledge is to make distinctions between things, 
whereas if we discard knowledge we shall no longer make these dis¬ 
tinctions, or in others words, shall * make no discriminations in things/ 
Once the c self 9 accepts something as being the * self,’ we are no 
longer able ( to be decisive but without predetermination ’; whereas 
if we * abandon self,’ we can then accord ourselves with things and 
‘ simply move with them/ Without knowledge and without self, 
* to be indifferent to things ’: this is the meaning of ‘ to follow the 
inevitable/ 

Knowledge is not to know/ He was one who despised 
knowledge and would destroy it.” We must reali 2 e the truth of this 
statement in order to reach a state of non-knowing in which we may 
be free from the world of distinctions ; a world to which men of 
knowledge hold themselves, and which the Chuang-fyi (ch. 2) attacks 


1 The reader has probably already noticed the frequency with which the word 
tao ft, usually translated as Way, has appeared in preceding'quotations. In most of 
these, it has meant the Way of man, that is, proper conduct, morality, human truth, etc. 
In its use in the present passage, however, its scope is a broader one than that of mere 
human affairs, and it becomes the Cosmic Way of the Taoists, the school of thought to 
which it has given its name. For its meaning in this sense, sec below, p. 177 .—Tr. 
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when it says : “ Distinctions between princes and grooms. How 

stupid! ” (p. 30). We should, in fact, despise and destroy such 
distinctions, and yet it is just the class of learned men who hold to 
them, whom the world calls worthies and sages. The greater a 
man’s learning, so believes the world, the more is he a Sage. But 
if one knows that * knowledge is not to know,’ one is * stupid and 
irresponsible, and ridicules the world’s way of preferring the virtuous; 
careless and impractical, one condemns the world’s great Sages.’ 

When one has attained to this state, one is ‘ freed from the troubles 
of self-assertion and the entanglements of knowledge,’ and becomes a 

* creature without knowledge.’ Such a man ‘ learns nothing from 
knowledge and thinking, pays no attention to past or future, and 
stands loftily indifferent to everything. He goes where he is pushed 
and follows where he is led, like a whirling gale, like a feather tossed 
in the wind, like a turning millstone.’ He ‘ follows the inevitable,’ 
and * simply moves with things.’ This is almost the same as the 
movement of a material thing which has no knowledge, and 
therefore it may be said that * even a clod of earth does not miss the 
Way.’ 

Such doctrines come close to those of the Taoists, Lao Tzii 
and Chuang Tzii, especially as enunciated in ‘ The Equality of Things 
and Opinions.’ (ch. 2) in the Chuang-t\u. The point of difference, 
however, appears in the statement that * even a clod of earth does 
not lose the Way.’ The Lao-t^ti, for example, speaks of the man 
who “ knows the male, yet cleaves to the female, . . . knows the 
white, yet cleaves to the black, . . . knows glory, yet clings to 
ignominy ” (ch. 28). And the leading idea of Chapter II in the 
Chuang-t^u lies in “ obtaining the center of the circle so as to respond 
to the endless changes ” (p. 18); in “ harmonizing the systems of 
right and wrong, and resting in the Evolution of Nature ” (p. 21) ; 
and in “ forgetting life, forgetting the distinctions of right and 
wrong, and finding enjoyment in the realm of the infinite and 
remaining there ” (p. 31). 

The meaning of these various passages will be explained later 
in the chapters on Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzii. Here, I need only state 
that although these philosophers, like Shen Tao and his circle, 
‘ despised knowledge and would destroy it,’ and * knew not to know,’ 
yet at the same time they maintained that this state of non-knowing 
differs from the non-sensibility of a material thing. The Lao-t^u 
several times speaks with approval of the state of the little child. Yet 
a child, while it lacks intellectual knowledge, is certainly not an 
insensible creature. And when the Lao-tyi speaks of one who 

* knows the male, yet cleaves to the female,’ etc., this implies that 
we are not to be in a state of complete absence of knowledge. 
Likewise the world of pure experience described by the Chuang-t^u, 
while containing no intellectual knowledge, does include experience, 
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so that in it there can be no complete non-sensibility.* When Chuang 
TzCi speaks of 4 forgetting life, forgetting the distinctions of right 
and wrong/ the word 4 forgetting ’ deserves our special attention. 
For this forgetting does not mean a complete nothingness, but only 
a special attempt to forget certain things. 

Herein lies the difference between a 4 clod of earth ’ and the 
personality conceived of by Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzii. The Chuang- 
t^u (ch. 33) criticizes Shen Tao, saying that his doctrine 4 is no 
practice for the living; it is a principle for the dead.’ Such would be 
the result of bringing men to the state of insensible creatures. The 
fact that in the course of its criticism of various philosophers, this 
chapter especially singles out the schools of Lao Tzii and Chuang 
Tzu for praise, whereas it attacks Shen Tao on this one point, indicates 
that it was in just this respect that Shen Tao fundamentally differed 
from those two. Its view of P’eng Meng and his circle was : 
44 What they called the Way was not the Way; what they considered 
right was often wrong. P’eng Meng, T’ien P’ien and Shen Tao 
did not know the Way.” Yet in many ways the doctrines of these 
men closely resembled those of Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzii, and so the 
criticism continues : 44 Nevertheless, in a general way, they had heard 

something about it (the Way).” It becomes apparent that the 
doctrines of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzii are simply those of P’eng Meng 
and his circle developed one step further. 1 2 

The philosophy of these men stressed methods for preserving 
one’s life from injury. Hence such statements as : 4 Disregarding 

right and wrong, he was only concerned with avoiding trouble 9 ; 
* in action or at rest he was free from mistakes and never offended 
others ’; 4 in motion or at rest he does not depart from the principles 
of nature and for this reason is never praised.’ All these point 
to the derivation of this philosophy from that of Yang Chu. 
Yet at the same time its emphasis on ways whereby one may avoid the 
hurts of the outside world inflicted by others, as well as hurts done 
by oneself, indicates it to be a philosophy developed one step further 
than that of Yang Chu. 

While the original writings of Shen Tao are no longer extant, 
the I-wen Chih classes them under the Legalist school, and says that 


1 Cf. below, ch. 10, especially pp. 239 f., and note 3 on d. 242. 

2 There is a broad sense and a narrow sense for the wore!‘knowledge.’ In its broad 
sense it is as wide in scope as is experience, whereas in its narrow sense it refers exclusively 
to intellectual knowledge. Thus, the knowledge discussed in epistemology is knowledge 
in the broad sense, whereas that spoken of in logic is knowledge in the narrow sense. 
When the Lao-t^u and Chuang-t^u speak of a state ornon-knowledge, they mean knowledge 
in the narrow sense, whereas the knowledge spoken of by Shen Tao is knowledge in the 
wider sense. This is why his doctrine becomes * a principle for the dead,’ so that 
when the Chuang-t^u still says: “ Nevertheless, in a general way they had heard something 
about it (the Way),” it is giving high praise indeed. For while this same chapter refers 
to Mo Tzu as a genius, and to Yin Wen and Sung K’eng as men who sought to save the 
world, it says of none of them that they had heard something of the Way or Tao. 
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ff Shen (Pu-hai) and Han (Fci Tru) often mentioned them, 11 The Hww- 

(ch, 6) says of Shen Tao and T'icn P T lcn that “ they got a 
hearing from the upper classes and a following from the lower/ 1 
which is equivalent to the Cte/jp-^V statement: 44 They change 

about with rircumstanrcs/ Again^ it says; “There were some 
who emphasized law but had no law/' and yet again (ch. 21); 
rt Shen TzH was blinded by law and did not know- the value of talent" 
(p. 264), This makes it evident that Shen TaO did, in fact* emphasize 
kw s all the more so since the Han-fci-t^u (ch. 4U) contains a speech 
by him about the meaning of the word 'authority* (shift $■)* a 
Legalist term. To-day f however, it is impossible for us to know' the 
logical connection which he made between his emphasis on law and 
his doctrine of the equality of things ; hence we should not forcibly 
try to Jink the two together. In the present diopter 1 have discussed 
Shen Tae/s ideas only as they are found in the and in the 

other writings in which they arc similarly presented. 1 shall wait for 
the chapter on the Legalist school (ch. 13) to discuss his ideas regarding 
the term shik 

7—Tsou Yen and nm School of Yin and Yang 

AND OF THE FlVE ELEMENTS 

In Chapter TIT I described how in ancient rimes the methods 
of astrology, the almanac, and the Five Elements or Agents (m 
As mg 3E ff) which were used for magic and divination, all laid stress 
on the connection supposedly existing between men and nature ; they 
were based on the assumption that there is a mutual interaction 
berween the way of nature and the affairs of man. During the 
Warring States period these religious ideas were developed and trans¬ 
formed into a unified system of cosmology, and all sorts of analogies 
were found between the natural and human worlds. The persons 
who engaged in speculations of this sort were referred to in the Han 
dynasty as members of the school of die Yirt and tiie Yang Eft, 
which are, respectively * the female principle of darkness, cold, 
moisture, quier^ etc., and the male principle of light, warmth, dryness, 
movement, etc., the mtEmitting activities of which are supposed £0 
produce the natural phenomena of the universe. 1 During the latter 
years of the Warring States period the leader of this sehwl was T$au 
Yen 5E ff s of whom the Smh Chi states \ 

" Die state of Ch T i had three scholars named Tsou* The first 
of these was Tsou Chi |JJ who affected King Wei (of Ch% 

1 It imns tubta Oct itui: orifjirttitty the mm who Lilkcd about the Five Element* 

did not lin so atiout ihe ym arvdjAnd via vcm t so eJwc these c vtq branches of tboyght 
were icpjrxic. Luc p, however. especially ituri the Han dynasty, t hey became o m ifoinn |, 
so thai chc Han ficbirilai* applied sndfcscrLminitdy the teimi, 1 ichook" or 'Schoolof 
Yin and >W afid of the Five Kkrocsm.” to those who discussed the Five Element* only, 
a* well as those who talked Hirsly jUjui the jwiaud jaifr 
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357-320) by his playing of the lute, and thus rose to a position .in the 
administration of the country, being enfieffed as the Marquis Ch’eng 
and receiving the seal of minister. He lived prior to Mencius. 

“ The second was Tsou Yen, who came after Mencius. He saw 
that the rulers were becoming ever more dissolute and were incapable 
of valuing virtue, through which they might incorporate in themselves 
(the principles in) the Ta Ya Odes (of the Shih Ching ) and diffuse 
them among the common people. Thereupon he examined deeply 
into the phenomena of increase and decrease of the yin and the 
yang , and w r rote essays totalling more than one hundred thousand 
words about their strange permutations, and about the cycles of 
the great Sages from beginning to end. His words were grandiose 
and fanciful. He had first to examine small objects, and extended 
this to large ones until he reached what was without limit. He 
first spoke about modern times, and from this went back to the time 
of Huang-ti (the legendary Yellow Emperor), all of which has been 
recorded by scholars. Moreover, he followed the great events in 
the rise and fall of ages, and by means of their omens and (an examina¬ 
tion into their) institutions, extended his survey backward to the 
time when Heaven and Earth had not yet been born, to what was 
profound and abstruse and not to be examined. 

“ He began by classifying China’s notable mountains, great 
rivers and connecting valleys ; its birds and beasts ; the productions 
of its waters and soils, and its rare products ; and from this extended 
his survey to what is beyond the seas, and which men are unable to see. 

“ Starting from the time of the separation of Heaven and Earth 
and coming down, he made citations of the revolutions and trans¬ 
mutations of the Five Powers, arranging them until each found 
its proper place and was confirmed (by history). 1 

“ He maintained that what scholars call the Middle Kingdom 
(i.e., China) holds a place in the whole world of but one part in 
eighty-one. China, he named the Spiritual Continent of the Red 
Region (ch’ih hsien shen chou # I# #|), within which are nine 
provinces {chou *)H), which are the Nine Provinces which Yu (the 
legendary Emperor who after nine years conquered China’s great 
flood) had laid out. But these cannot be numbered among the 
real continents. Besides China (there are other continents) similar 
to the Spiritual Continent of the Red Region, making (with China) 
a total of nine continents, which are the real so-called Nine Con¬ 
tinents. Around each of these is a small encircling sea, so that men 
and beasts cannot pass from one to another, and these (nine continents) 
form one division and make up one large continent. There are 


1 These Powers (7> &), i.e., the Five Elements, are earth, wood, metal, fire and water, 
each one of which is supposed to overcome the preceding, and in its turn be overcome by 
the next, in endless succession, and each of which is supposed to preside over one period 
in history.—Ta. 
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nine (large continents) like this, and around their outer edge is a 
vast ocean which encompasses them at the point where Heaven and 
Earth meet. 

“ His arts were all of this sort. Yet if we reduce them to 
fundamentals, they all rested on the virtues of human-heartedness 
( jeri ), righteousness (/), restraint, frugality, and the practice of the 
association of ruler with subject, superior with inferior, and the 
six relationships. It is only the beginning (of his doctrines) which 
is fanciful. Kings, dukes and great officials, when they first wit¬ 
nessed his arts, fearfully transformed themselves, but later w*ere 
unable to practise them. 

“ This is why Tsou Tzu was highly regarded in Ch’i. He went 
to Liang, where King Hui of Liang (370-319) went out to the suburb 
of the city to welcome him, and acted toward him with all the 
etiquette of a host toward a guest. He went to Chao, where the 
Prince of P’ing-yiian (died 252 or 251), walking on one side of the 
road, personally brushed off the dust from his mat. He went to Yen, 
where King Chao (311-279) acted as his advance guard, holding a 
brush (to sweep away the dust), and asked to take the scat of 
a disciple and receive his instruction. 

“ Here in a palace built for him at Chieh-shih (a place probably 
between the present Taku and Shanhaikuan along the coast of Hopei), 
the King himself went to receive instructions. (Tsou Yen) thus 
composed the Chii Yim 31 (now lost). In all his travels among 
the feudal lords he received honors of this sort. . . . 

“ Tsou Shih m was one of the Tsou scholars of Ch’i, and 
especially recorded in his writings the arts of Tsou Yen. . . . The arts 
of Tsou Yen were pretentious and vast in scope, whereas Shih had 
literary ability, but (his ideas) were difficult to put into practice. . . . 
Therefore the people of Ch’i praised the tw*o saying: ‘ For dis¬ 

coursing on nature there is Yen; for carving out the dragon (i.e., 
making literary embellishments) there is Shih’” (ch. 74, pp. 2-5). 

Concerning the ‘ revolutions and transmutations of the Five Pow¬ 
ers ’ mentioned here, the Ui-shih Ch'un Ch'iu (XIII, 2) has a passage : 

“ Whenever any Emperor or King is about to arise. Heaven 
must first make manifest some favorable omen among the lower 
people. In the time of the Yellow Emperor, Heaven first made a 
large (number of) earthworms and mole crickets appear. The Yellow 
Emperor said : * The force of the element earth is in ascendancy.’ 

Therefore he assumed yellow as his color, and took earth as a 
pattern for his affairs. 

“ In the time of Yii (founder of the Hsia dynasty), Heaven first 
made grass and trees appear which did not die in the autumn and 
winter. Yii said : ‘ The force of the element wood is in ascend¬ 

ancy/ Therefore he assumed green as his color, and took wood 
as a pattern for his affairs. 
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“ In the time of T’ang (founder of the Shang dynasty), Heaven 
first made some knife blades appear in the water. Tang said: 
1 The force of the dement metal is in ascendancy.' Therefore he 
assumed white as his color, and took metal as a pattern for his affairs, 
Tn the time of King IVcn (founder of the Chou dynast}'). 
Heaven first made a flame appear, while a red bird, holding a red 
hook in its month, alighted on the altar of the soil of the House of 
Chou. King Wen said: ‘The force of the element fire is in 
ascendancy.' Therefore he assumed red as his color, and took fire as 
a pattern for his affairs. 

“ Water will inevitably be the nest thing which will replace 
fire. And Heaven will first of ail make the ascendancy of water 
manifest. The force of water being in the aseendanev, black will be 
assumed as its color, and water will he taken as a pattern for affairs. 
Tf the power of water arrives without being recognised, the operation, 
c y clc is complete, will revert once more to earth ” (pp. 

While the Ui-sftih Ch'un Ch’itt does not specifically state that this 
passage belongs to the Tsou Yen school, corroboration is given by 
Li Shin (died a,d. 689), who says : “In Tsou Tail’s cycle of the 
Five Powers, each One follows that one which it cannot overcome, 

[ I he power of earth) is followed by the power of wood. The power 
of metal follows next; that of fire follows next; and that of water 
follows next. 1 Li Shan quotes also from the now lost i ; 

I he Five Powers, each of which follows rhat one by which it cannot 
be overcome, were for Yii (i.c., Shun), earth; for the Hsia dynasty, 
wood; for the Y'in (i.c., Shang) dynasty, metal; and for the Chou 
dynast)', fire. 1 The order and theory of the elements as given in 
these two passages arc the same as in the Lu-skih Ch'tm Chiu quota¬ 
tion, which thus Seems to represent Tsou Yen's actual doctrine 

According to this doctrine, rhe Five Elements or Powers arc 
five natural torces, each of which has its period of rise and decav 
Both natural and human events are under the control of that dement 
which iiapjxrns to he in the ascendancy, but when its cycle is finished 
and it declines, it is followed by the next force in the series that 
caii overcome it, and which, in its turn, flourishes and has its evde. 
wood can overcome earth ; metal can overcome wood ; fire, metal; 
water, fire ; and earth, water again ; so that there is an endless q de 
or elements. Changes tn human history are but manifestation' r>f 
these natural forces, each dynasty being represented by one * Power ' 
and the color and institutions which it assumes being determined 
by this Power. According to such a theory, the eourres of nature 

T.O sS“ta,5 *V» SI K!iJ' m ai ' M to “* ■» T. F, br 
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and of human events art interlocking, and history becomes a 4 divine 
comedy.® Such was the viewpoint upon which were based all the 
various philusoplues of history extant during the Han dynasty t 

We do nor know who composed the * Grand Norm* (llmig 
Fan ^ JJ) Ecction now found in the Sku Chtitg (Book of History), or 
the * Mein tidy Commands 1 {YiithUng H -fr) which is found both in 
the iJi-rkih Ch*w Ck'ift and in die LJ Chi (Book of Rites). Both of 
them, however, are probably products of the Yitt-yang and Five 
dements school of the Warring Stares period For example, the 
HmgFats quotes m ancient noble as saying : 

“ I have heard that formerly Kun dammed up the waters of the 
deluge and thus disorganized the arrangement of the Five Elements * 
Cod (TV) was angered by this and did not give him the Grand Norm 
in Nine Categories. Thus the essential social relationships were 
ruined* Kun was condemned to die. Then Yci (Kur/s son) succeeded 
him and flourished. Thereupon Heaven gave to Yu the Grand Norm 
in Nine Categories, and set forth the proper order of social relation¬ 
ships. The lir$t category is called: 1 The Five Elements. 1 The 
second is called : # Reverent practice of the five functions. 1 The 
third is called : * Intensive practice of rhe eight regulations of govern¬ 
ment/ The fourth is called i c Harmonious use ai the five regula¬ 
tions of time/ The fifth is called; * Establishment of the royal 
srandard/ The sixth is called : 1 Orderly practice of the three virtues/ 
The seventh is called : 4 Intelligent practice of divination/ The 
eighth is called: 'Thoughtful following nf various indications/ 
The ninth is called : 1 Rewarding with five kinds of good and punish¬ 
ing with six forms of evil 1 ” (pp. 139-140). 

The HmgFart continues about these Five Elements : 

“The first is named water, the second lire, the third wood, the 
fourth metal, the fifth earth. The nature of water is to moisten and 
descend \ of fire, to burn and ascend m r of wood, to be crooked and 
straight; of metal, to yield and to be modified ; of earth, to provide 
for sowing and reaping. That which mnistems and descends pro¬ 
duces salt; that which bums and ascends becomes bitter ; that which 
is Crooked and straight becomes sour ; that which yields and is modified 
becomes acrid ; sowing and reaping produce sweetness 111 (pp. 140-141). 

1 An example of th h is ihc Tray in -which (iln ShUi-huang {246*210 ■.<:.}* be Levins 

thai the newly tf-EahlinW Ch'in Jyni-i[y ruled by virtue of the cicnmt water. 11 chitnged 

thr bepiEtbc of rhe year and the cmgnruiftikrfu 10 be made at enuit t bush of these' to 
befits from tat fifM day nf dir imth month. He honored black u the color for Clothing, 
and fnr pennom and Bugs. He made the rtindird mimh«r Contract uHic* and 
official Wn wm all of v* inches while The chariot* were m t«T- Sis feci made one 
pace, and eJCh equipage had iix hoists, The narnr of ihe (Ydlou 1 ) river WiS changed to 
ihai Hif Powerful Vi a ter (Tt S&m gg jjt}, because is wm lupponed That thu marked the 
beginning Of the paw* r of the t Lament water, W]tfl bartht k-v. and v iobnee, und a n ei« reme 
severity. everything sr« decided by the hw. Fad by punUhin^ and oppressing, by hieing 
neither human-h™i-icdnc** oor kimilinrvt, hut a-*lf®emirtg only TO a siricr justice. Them 
would rarat in jccord with the Fire Power*." CT. SkfA Oh' eh. & (M/m. Mu* r it ps>. 
12SMKD, 
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About the five functions ; 

" The first is personal appearance ; the second, speech > the third. 
Vision ; the fourth, heating ; the fifth, thought. Of personal ap¬ 
pearance, Jet it he decorous ; of speech, let it follow reason : of vision, 
let it be dear ; of hearing, let it be distinct; of thought, let it be pro- 
ound* ^ Decorum produces gravity; following reason produces 
reeuknty; clearness produces intelligence; distinctness produces 
deliberation; profundity produces wisdom” (p. 141), 

And about die ‘thoughtful following of various indications 1 : 

1 J CSC * rc rain - sunshine, heat, cold, wind and seasonableness- 
™ come fully and in their regular order, the various 

plants will be nch and luxuriant. It there is extreme excess in any 
one of them, disaster follows. If there is extreme deficiency in any 
one of them, disaster follows. The following are the favorable in¬ 
dications : gravity fot the sovereign) will be followed bv seasonable 
rain : his regularity wil be followed by Seasonable sunshine; his 
intelligence by seasonable hear; his deliberation by seasonable cold • 
and his wisdom by seasonable wind. The following arc the un¬ 
favorable indications: the madness (of the sovereign) will be followed 
by steady ram ; his insolence by steady sunshine ; his idleness by steady 
JJJ by 8t “ dy “ M ; and ig™™" by steady winds ” 

Tlius the actions of the sovereign, if extreme or improper, can 
“P°° ** a ° Water,- Lome* 

The author of the YStk Ung, one of the earliest Chinese almanacs 
IS also unknown to us According to this work, each of the ‘ Five 
Powers has ITS period of ascendancy during the four seasons of the 

m as T nd “ c 7 in wood ; in summer 

if IS hre, in autumn it is metal; and in winter rr is water. The places 

where the Emperor lives, the colors of his clothes, the kinds of food 
he eats, and the general conduct of his government are all rigidly 
determined according to the Power in ascendancy during that parti- 

?£f Ift y “ r ‘ che **= of this work ,^Yiieh 

HF* ^ ch mea “f. monthly commands.' If rhe Emperor 
Shouid follow these monthly commands incorrectly, he would atVnce 

™ *“ “““1 pt— w 

“ If in the first month of spring (the sovereign) follows the re- 
ft 1 ™ 8 surnm^, the rain will be unseasonable, plants 

and trees will drop (their leaves) early, and the state will constantly 

T C -u Ul b<? ^ d - If he follows ^e autumn 
reguknons, his people will suffer great pestilences, violent wind and 
^Ingram Will both come together, and everywhere the orach, 

of JtdEtfJ h% %, K5r ^SoS£tS 
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fescue, darnel and southernwood will spring up together. Tf he 
follows the winter regulations, excessive rains will cause great damage, 
snow and frost will cover everything in great abundance, and grains 
which have been planted will yield no harvest "{p. 257). 

Here, again, we find the dose connection supposed to exist between 
the ruler's conduct and natural phenomena. In the Hung Fan, how* 
ever, there is mention of the existence of a Supreme God who 1 would 
be angered ’ and so send down reward or punishment. The Yiieh 
J'-Jffg, on the contrary, says that each month has its own Emperor 
(TV fft) and ' Spirit 1 (Shtn #). i£ In the first month of spring 311 
for example, 44 its sovereign is Tai Hao r and its spirit is Kou 
Msmg Jl (pp. 330-331), Are the influences imparted by human 
affairs upon the seasons, mechanically produced and received ? 
Or are they awesome manifestations produced by some God who 
becomes angry because the human sovereign acts in a way that is 
improper ? The former view implies a mechanistic universe; the 
latter, a teleological one. The Ym-j&sg and Five Elements school 
seems never to have realized the breach lying between these two 
concepts, and has always vacillated between them, sometimes toward, 
the one, sometimes the other/ 

More about the interaction of human and natural events is given 
in the (eh. 40) t 

H Therefore the jin and the j&tg are the great principles of 
Heaven and Earth. The four seasons are the great path of the ym 
and the y&ig. Punishment and reward are the harmonirers of the 
four seasons. When punishment and reward are in harmony with 
the seasons, happiness is produced; when they disregard them, 
there comes calamity. But what will (the sovereign) do in spring, 
summer, autumn and winter? 

" The (correlates of the) cast arc the stars. Its season is spring. 
Its influence is the wind. Wind produces wood and bone. Its 
characteristics are those of a time of joyousne&s, plenty and regular 
growth. The dudes to he performed arc to put in order arid cleanse 
the places of the spirit, and respectfully to use presents in their 
worship; to make the yang supreme; to repair die dikes; to cul¬ 
tivate and plant the fields; adjust properly the bridges and dams; 
repair canals; repair rooms and gutters ; make compromises of 
resentments ; pardon those who have sinned ; and open communication 
between the four quarters. Thereupon the soft wind and sweet 
mins will came; the common people will live to a great age ; and 
the various animals will flourish. This is the virtue of the stars. . „ * 


. 1 Tb* Til** I fy i Eh to <les%tn te ibc nine when ilw pcmxr of a rth Ei in the &«rnxkncv. 
Thin h because, there belnj; only four iciions En the yen, one clement necessarily remain* 
«« oyer, for which sherc cwn be no crjrrrlaie. 0yi m the (ch. 5) it is i uced 

mat she jwwer oF earth gaint lictodancy in the third month of summer, ThLs i* a later 
tsodlikatiofi tmde by the tchool. 
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** TTie (correlate of the) south j& the sun. Its season is summer. 
Its influence is jang. Yang produces Are and vapors. Its charac¬ 
teristics are those of giving and pleasure. * * . This is the virtue of 
the sun. 

<£ The (correlate of the) central quarter is the earth. The virtue 
of earth acts back and forth throughout the four seasons as an assistant 
(to the other four stable dements), and wind and rain give it addi¬ 
tional strength. It produces .skin and flesh. Its characteristics are 
those of harmony and equability. It is central, correct and 
impartial. It assists the four seasons. Thus through it spring 
produces and engenders ; summer nourishes and matures - autumn 
collects and receives; and winter doses up and stores away. . . . 
This i$ the virtue for the year. , * , 

4i The (correlates of the) west are the stars of the zodiac. Its 
season is autumn. Its influence is ym, Yin produces metal, 
horns and nails. Its characteristics are those of sadness, quietude, 
uprightness, severity and compliance. Occupying it, one dares not 
be dissolute. . * s This is the virtue of the stars of the zodiac. . . . 

44 The (correlate of the) north is the moon- Its season is winter. 
Its influence is that of cold. Cold produces water and blood. Its 
characteristics are those of purity, scattering, mild anger and secret 
Storing up. . . . This is the virtue of the moon. . . , 

" Therefore withering in spring, flourisliing in autumn, thunder 
in winter and frost in summer, are all perversions of these forces. 
When punishment* and rewards become mixed up and lose their 
orderliness, perversions of the forces come ever more frequently* 
And when this happens, the country suffers many calamities. 
Therefore a Sage-king establishes government in accordance with 
the seasons ; accompanies education with the art tsf war ■ and performs 
sacrifices to display virtue. It is through these three that the Sage- 
king can put wmself into union with the movements of Heaven and 
Barth ” (cMan 14, pp. 4-6.) 

In this union of government with the movements of Heaven and 
Earth, we see again the ideas of the Yin^yang school. 

A very curious idea is expounded in the (di. 39): 

" The Barth is the origin of all things and the root of the living. 
It is the producer of the beautiful and ugly^ worthy and unworthy, 
stupid and eminent. Water is the blood of the Earth, and flows 
through its muscles and veins. Therefore it is said that water is 
something that has complete faculties. * . „ It is accumulated in 
Heaven and Barth, and stored up in the various things (of the world). 
It comes forth in metal and stone, and is concentrated in living 
creatures. Therefore it Is said that water is something spiritual 
Being accumulated in plants and trees, their stems gain their orderly 
progression from it, their flowers obtain their proper number, and 
their fruits gain their proper measure. The bodies of birds and 
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beasts, through having it, become fat and large; their feathers and 
hair become luxuriant, and their stripes and markings are made 
apparent. The reason why creatures can realize their "potentialities 
and grow to the norm is that the inner regulation of their water is 
in accord. . . . 

“ Man is water, and when the producing elements of male and 
female unite, liquid flows into forms. . . . Thus water becomes 
accumulated in jade, and the nine virtues appear. It congeals to 
form man, and his nine openings and five viscera appeal This 
is its refined essence. . , . Wliat is it, then, that has complete 
faculties ? It is water. There i$ not one of the various things which 
is not produced through ft. It is only he who knows how to rely 
(on its principles) who can act correctly, . . . 

“ The w aters of the state of Ol’i are rapid and changeable and 
so its people arc greedy, careless and delight in valor. The waters 
of Ch’u arc gentle and clear, and so its people are light minded and 
cunning. The waters of Yiieh are turbid, heavy and rich, and so 
its people are stupid, jealous and dirty. The waters of Ch'in arc 
stagnant and mixed together, and SO its people are greedy, quarrel¬ 
some, deceptive arid delight in trouble, , , . 

” lienee the solution for the Sage who would transform the 
world lies in water. Therefore when water is uncontaminated, 
men’s hearts are upright. When water is pure, the people’s hearts 
ate at case, Men’s hearts being upright, their desires do not become 
dissolute. The people’s hearts being upright, their conduct is withou t 
evil. Hence the Sage when he rules the world, does not teach men 
one by one, or house by house, but takes water as his kev ” (ehiLm 
14, pp. 1-3). 

In this passage water is made the origin of all things, so that the 
regular inn of water becomes the means for the ruling of men. If 
one wishes to reform the world one must reform men’s hearts, which 
can be done by changing the quality of the water. This peculiar 
doctrine also seems to have originated in the Ym-ysng school. 

The La-fkih C,h'n» Ch'itt (XIII, 1) has a very interesting passage, 
further developing Tsou Yen’s geographical Speculations, in which 
it says ; “ Heaven has nine fields ; Earth has nine continents ; the 
land has nine mountains; the mountains have nine passes. There 
are nine lakes, eight kinds of winds, and of waters there are six rivers” 
(p- 157), The same chapter continues : 

“ The total territory contained within the four seas is 28,000 It 
front east to west, and 26,000 Si from south to north.' The water 
courses are eight thousand it Jong, and the recipient of these waters 
also extends eight thousand it. There are six connecting valleys, six 
hundred noted rivers, three thousand irrigation courses, and more 


1 Thera & M prr rough Ip -ci:|eeE v jlmi ir> one F-rtyihh mth, —Tr. 
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than ten thousand lesser waterways. Between the four extreme 
limits (of the world) there arc from east to West 597,000 h\ and from 
south to north also 597,000 it. The stars of the zodiac move with 
the heavens, hut the axis of Heaven does not itself move. At the 
winter solstice the sun travels in a distant path, and moves around 
in a circle through all four quarters (in the sky). This is called 
' mysterious light ’ (futhm m'mg HO). At the summer solstice the 
sun travels in a near parh and is right above. Beneath the axis of 
Heaven there is no day or night. To the south of the (country of 
the) white people, beneath the hardwood trees, there are no shadows 
in the middle of the day, and when one calls there is no echo. For 
this is the center of Heaven and Earth, 

“ Heaven, Earth and all things are like the body of one man, and 
this is what is called the Great Unity (fa t'imr jz fpj).’ The multiplicity 
of ears, eyes, noses and mouths and the multiplicity of the five grains 
and cold and heat; this is what is called the Multiplicity of Differences 
{ekail i & A). Thus all things are made complete. Heaven makes 
all things flourish. The Sage observes them, so as thereby to 
examine his own kind. He finds the explanation of how Heaven and 
Earth became concrete forms, how thunder and lightning arc produced, 
how the jiff and the yang form the essence of things, and how people, 
birds and beasts arc in a state of peace” (pp. 159-160). 

Here, again, wc find theories resembling those of Tsou Yen’s 
nine large continents, and apparently also derived from the Yin-yang 
school. 

The state of Ch’i, occupying the present province of Shantung, 
was the center of the Yin-yang and Five Elements School. This was 
because, bordering the sea, its people had a comparatively good 
opportunity to see and hear new and strange things, with the con¬ 
sequence that they were noted for thtir fabulous and fanciful stories. 
Hence whenever such stories are referred to in the literature of the 
Warring States period, they are usually attributed to natives of Ch’i. 
For example, someone once asked Mencius about the Statement that 
“ Shun stood with his face to the south, and Yao, at the head of the 
feudal lords, appeared before him at court with his fiice to the north.” 
Mencius replied : “ These are die words of some uncultivated person 
from the east of Ch'i " {Mtncitu, Va, 4). The Chuang^J} (ch. 1) 
also states : ' The thkh of Ch’i is a record of extraordinary oc- 

currcnees " (p. I), Evidently the fantastic stories of the people of 
Ch'i, like the naivete of the natives of Sung, were both notorious 
among the people of that time. The chapter on geography in the 

The territory of Ch’i is under the divided spheres (of control) 
of the .'tars Hsu and Wei, . . . Tn the present time (the people of) 
this region have delighted in the arts of the classics, boasted of a 
reputation for merit, been easy-going, liberal and sufficiently learned. 
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Their Failings haw been extravagant boastfulness and clannishness. 
Their words and conduct do not agree, They ate empty, false and 
do not accord with fact" (ch. 2Eb y pp. 32-33). 

This indicates that even in I kn times the people of Ch r i were still 
noted for their boastfulness and story-telling proclivities. It was 
these characteristics which made possible the appearance of such 
imaginative doctrines as those of Tsou Yen and his followers. The 
Shih Chi (ch. 28) states : 

" h is from the time of Kings Wei (357-320) and Hsuan (319-301) 
of Ch T i that the followers of the Tsou scholars discussed and wrote 
about the cyclic revolutions of the Five Powers. When (the King of) 
Ch'in became Emperor (in 221 &.C.), the men of Ch'i offered (these 
theories) to him* and so Shihdiuang made use of them. As for Sung 
Wu-chi, Cheng Po-ehiao, Ch'ung Shang and Hricn-men TzQ-kao, 
these were all men of Yen (occupying the present Hopei)* They 
practised methods to gain magical immortality, so that their bodies 
would escape, dissolve and be rranfoirned^ relying for this upon 
their services to divine beings. Tsou Yen, with his Qil Ytm, dealing 
with the yin and the jwg, was famous among the feudal lords. And 
the magicians (f&ng ifjih ~J? who lived along the shores of the sea 
in Ch'i and Yen transmitted Ids arts, but were unable to comprehend 
I hem. Thereupon (here arose innumerable persons who were skilled 
in extraordinary prodigies^ in deceiving flatteries* and who knew how 
to win people over by evil means ” (Mem. hist.. Ill, ii, pp. 435-436), 

It will be remembered that in its biography of Tsou Yen, the Shi/i 
Oii states that he travelled la Yen, where he received special honors* 
Thus the doctrines of the Ym yang and Five Elements school appear 
to have been transmitted from Ch'i to Yen* and larer with the tremend¬ 
ous increase of magicians of the type mentioned in the foregoing 
quotation, the ClYm and Han dynasties fell largely under the influence 
of the school* 


CHAPTER VITI 

LAO T2U AND HIS SCHOOL OF TAOISM 

1 — Lao Tan and Li Ekh 


The hook known as the Lathttf jg but popularly called the 
Too Tc Citing & m m. * is traditionally said to have been written by an 
older contemporary of Confucius, Lao Tan £ t*. To-day, however, it 
is generally believed that the was composed alter Confucius, 

that IS, sometime during the Warring States period. This has already 
been discussed in detail by many scholars and so need not be gone 
into at length here.' What has already been said in the present book 
about conditions in the world of learning in ancient China, moreover, 
proves that the Lse~t%8 must be a product of tills later time, because : 
<1) Prior to Confucius there was no one writing in a private, non- 
official capacity ; hence the Lao-i^g cannot be earlier than the Lnm 
Yu. 1 (2) The literary form of the Lao-frj j s not that of question and 
answer, and, therefore, is probably later than the Lm YU and Mtneiut. 
(3) The style of the Lno-t>/i is clearly that of a 1 canon ’ {chiagfL), for 
winch reason it probably dates from the Warring States period. 1 if 
one were to bring forward but one of these three points, in ad¬ 
dition to the proofs already give by earlier scholars, one might be 
justly accused of committing the fallacy of begging the question. 
Taking them together, however, it is surely no accident that the style 
and doctrines of the Laa-fyg, with the other evidence, nil point to 
Its being a product of the Warring States period. 

. Jl 1 ® of the six philosophic schools contained in the Sh/k 

Chi (eh. 130) states: 

“ The Taoist school urged men to unity of spirit, teaching that 
fiTI activities should be in harmony with the unseen, with abundant 
liberality toward all things in nature. As to practice, they accept 
the orderly sequence of nature from the Yiir-jmg school, rather the 
good points of Confucums and Mohists, and combine with these 
the important points of the (school of) Names and Law. 1 n accordance 
with the changes of the seasons, they respond to the development of 
natural objects. Their achievements fit everywhere. Their ideas 
are simple and easily carried out. They perform but little vet their 
achievements arc numerous " {Aids, p, 51). ’ ■ 


^' u ] Shu OT+MtilS), On-mi KW hun (_*: Wiuw thtirtu / 1744 - 17 ‘Jil J .,1. 

MMjHlLbtCKiMi. (ITO-WS). PV* Ifc 

A tuts rj>.<r.T- pn the Urn t iiUtitiU O/, ii rst col be 1 f. m,' 

J Cf . eh, 2, st'iX 1. pp. 7-tf, 

■ fit di, ft. kci. 2* pp. AMI. 
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Here it is clearly staled that the Taoist school was of Lite origin, 
since it was in this wav able to adupt the good points of each of the 
other schools. The fact that later ages have, on the other hand, 
maintained that Lite Taoist school was the one out of which the other 
schools arose, indicates the scanty attention paid to this piece of 
philosophic criticism, written by Ssd-ira T’an (died about 110 
b.c.}, and included in the Shift Chi bv his son, the great historian, 
osa-mi Often.' 

The mistake probably originated from the fact that Ssu-ma 
Ch'icn had confused an historical person, Li Erh ^ If, with a 
legendary person, Lao Tan, The real founder of the philosophy found 
in the Ua /^ii is i i Erh, a man who lived during the Warring States 
period; the ‘ Vast Perfect One of old ’ who is spoken of in tradition 
is Lao Tan. It is impossible to know whether this Lao Tan was 
actually an historical person or not, whereas Li Erh’* genealogy is 
given by Ssu-ma Ch'ien with considerable exactness. The biographv 
of Lao TzQ in the SMh Chi states; 

“ Lao Tzo was a native of Ch’ii-jeti hamlet, in Li-hsiang, in the 
district of K'u, in the state of Ch’u, His proper name was Erh, his 
pseudonym was Tan fA. and Ills family name was Li. . , , Lao Tzo 
practised the Way (TVftf) and the Power (fir (*|)- His doctrine aimed 
at self-effacement and name less ness. . . , Lao Tali was a recluse 
gentleman. His son was named Tsung. Tsung became a general 
of the state of Wei, and was cnilefTcd at Tuamkan. Tsung’s son was 
Chu and Chu’s son was Kung. Kung’s great-great-grandson was 
Llita, who held office under Hsiao Wen-ti (179*157) of the Han 
dynasty. Chin’s son, Chieh, became grand tutor to An, prince of 
Chiachhsi, and *o moved his home to Ch’i ** (ch. 63, pp. 1-4). 

Such circumstantial detail shows that I.i Erh must have actually 
existed. SsQ-ma Ch’ien, however, has confused him with the legendary 
Lao Tan, with the result that all sons of fantastic and impossible 
legends have crept into Li Eih’s biography in the Shift Chi. For 
example: " As to Lao Tzu, . . no one knows where he died. 

Some say that Lao Lai Tzfl ^ Ss ^ was also a man of Ch’u. ... It 
Seems that Lao Tzti Jived to be more than one hundred and sixty 
ycars B and some say that he was more than two hundred years old, , * + 
One hundred and twenty-nine years after the death of Confucius* the 
histories record that the historian Tan of the House of Chou had an 
interview with Duke Hsien of Ch s in (384-362)+ + + . Some say that 

/ Ujf- Hu SJilb has said that (he T:*i il^ whool ment Boned mchta puiffge U mcrclv fh$ 

1 :1dsm school an It ejtl&Eed at the bcflirtnififf O£ the I lain dyrtiiity, adJ htflttr h the mime U 
jjdiar The 1-wmCMA chapter tn the Cifitn HanSAv calls the MUodiineoui school (ism&ia 
SI rather than the original ichnol of La a Tiu anil Pului^ Tzh, Yet in the dbiii.'l£a~ 

csf w^Q'dIi a* ifira in the 1-vtn CM, both a Twin school md a .NlLtcelLrie.jLig school 
ife lilted. Hence it as obvious ibt the MeccUaocGUV sdiwl nmiQl be nude to bltliaJc 
Lao T£ii and Qiuanjz mho aie the fftcO referred to by SsQhim T K a n wbca he spcaitl 

« T *>e Taoist school. 
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this Tim was the same as Lao Tzti* * and others say he was not. No 
one in the world knows if it is correct or not. M It is evident, then, 
that the opening and closing portions of Lao Tjfi's biography arc 
fact, whereas the middle part which has just been quoted ia myth, 1 

Yet SsChma Ch*ien,*s mistake is not entirely unjustified, for as 
has been stated* Li Erh was 1 a red use gentleman * and * his doctri ne 
aimed at self-effacement and namelessness.* Hence it is natural 
that w-hen he propounded his ideas he did not wish to proclaim them 
under his own name* Contemporaneous with lum apparently 
existed the legend about a certain Lao Tan, the £ Vast Perfect One 
of old/ and so li Erh seized an opportunity to conceal his doctrines 
under the nunc of Lao Tan, thinking, In this way T to hide hb own 
name, and at the same time gain for his principles the enhanced re¬ 
putation that goes with antiquity. This is why the L«- 

ihih Ch'm j Ch J iu and Chusng-F^ii (ch. 33) ail attribute the 
doctrines to Lao Tan. Whiie Ssti-ma Ch*ien was aware that Li Erh 
had been the originator of these doctrines, he was led astray by the 
popular talk about Lao Tan as their author, and so wrongly assumed 
Lao Tan and Li Erh to be one person. While accepting SsQ-mi 
Ch'ierTs statement that Li Erh founded the doctrines of the 
therefore, we must recognize that though Li Erh is an historical figure, 
Lao Tan is rather legendary, 

Tt is more than probable, however, that the as it exists 

to-day has suffered changes through the editing and re-arranging made 
by the Han scholars, so that It cannot really "be said to be the work 
of one man. In the present chapter, therefore, I discuss the ideas 
In the as a whole* and make no attempt to distinguish in it 

the ideas of individual men, 

2—‘Lao T^O ani> Chuang TeO 

The doctrines of the are criticized by the ■ 

described in the (ch< 33)* ‘explained* and 4 illustrated 9 

In die \ and quoted by travelling speech-makers men¬ 

tioned in the ChanK&Q T/V. 1 From this we may see rhat its doctrines 
were already well-known during the Warring States period. 

The term, 1 Taoist school/ did not exist prior to the Han dynasty, 
and the philosophies of Lao Tan and Chuang TrCt, now grouped under 
that name* were not without difference. It has already been said that 
the philosophy of Lao Tzil is that of Yang Chu developed one step, and 
that of Chumg TzO is Yang Chu p s philosophy advanced yet another 

1 In thu panpsuph I folbw the ige^ral W*** adviced bv Liu Ju-lfen in bit C jfa* 
Of It K u* (An examination of the Chou wnd ChTn PbUoanriberi), 

* Aa in C4V Tri* IV,, 5„ which itttci: M Lan Ytti sava,' WJuc h nob]e nukcj inferior 

pO*Ltion Its root. Whit Is hJflh make* kiwlhcu In fhufuktjom That is why marauim 

and king! refer to jhcmtchc* u The Orphan, The Needy, The UI-proTldeJ, though [hey 
aoe not orphan?.’ 1 ,J Thb i| a quotation from dl, 39. 
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step/ For this reason the (m ch* 33), which groups to¬ 

gether all thinkers holding similar ideas, such as Sung JCcng and 
Yin Wen, is careful to differentiate between Lao Tan and Ciiuang 
Chou, This chapter savs: 

J< To regard the fundamental as the essence, and things as coarse; 
to regard accumulation as deficiency ; to dwell quietly alone with the 
spiritual and the intelligent: these were some aspects of the Way 
{I jo) of the ancients* Kuan Yin and Lao Tan heard of these and were 
delighted with rhem* They built their system upon the principle of 
eternal Non-being (w and eternal Being (yu ^f), and centered it 
upon the idea of Great Oneness (/W t —■), Their outward expression 
was weakness and humility. Pure emptiness that yet did not destroy 
objective things was for them actuality. 

” Kuan Yin said; * Establish nothing in regard to oneself. Ixrt 
things he whar they are, move like water, rest like a mirror, respond 
like an echo, pass; quickly like the non-existent, and be quiet as purity. 
Those who agree arc harmonious. Those who gain, lose* Do not 
precede others, always follow them.' 

41 Lao Tan said: * Know manhood, preserve womanhood. 
Become a channel for the world. Conscious of one's whiteness, 
endure disgrace and become a valley for the world.' a 

u Men all seek the first* He, alone, sought the last. He said 
1 Accept the world's refuse/ Men all Seek the actual [s/tih J jf) < He 
alone took the empty (hi Jft) r Without storing anything, he thereby 
had abundance, and his abundance was unique. His actions were 
effortless and without waste. He did nothing and laughed at ingenu¬ 
ity. Men all seek happiness. He, alone, sought completion in 
adaptation. He said : * Only be blameless/ He regarded the deep 
as the fundamental; moderation as die rule. He said: - The hard 
will be crushed ; the sharp will be blunted/ 1 He was always generous 
and tolerant toward things. He was not aggressive towards men. 
This may be railed the height of perfection. Oh* Kuan Yin and Lao 
Tan I They were great perfect men of antiquity [ " (pp. 447-448)* 

The Owhwj-/^ continues about Chuang TsQ himself: 

“ Silent and formless, changing and impermanent, now dead, 
now living, equal wifh Heaven and Earth, moving with the spiritual 
^d the intelligent ; disappearing where? suddenly whither?; all 
things are what they are, no one more attractive than others: these were 
some of the aspects of the Way (IW) of the ancients. Chuang Chou 

Jtf] heard nf them and was delighted. In strange and vague expres¬ 
sion, wild and extravagant language, indefinite terms, he indulged 
himself in his own ideas withfmr partiality or peculiar appearance. 
He regarded the world as submerged and unclear (ignorant), s« that it 

1 Cf. n, H3. 

a Cf. Lch. 28 , of which chii k an adaptuibon.—Ta. 

* Rcrtiinhccm of Lav-trd, du. A and 5 ^—Tl 
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could not be spoken to seriously. So he put his ideas into indefinite 
cup-like words, ascribing them ro others for authority and illustrating 
with storks lor variety. He came and went alone with the spirit of 
Heaven and Earth, hut had no sense of pride in his superiority to all 
things. 

" He did not condemn either right nr wrong, so he was able to 
get along with ordinary people. Ills writings, though they have a 
grand style, are not opposed to things and so are harmless. His 
phrases, though full of irregularities, are yet attractive and full of 
humor. The richness of his ideas cannot be exhausted. Above he 
roams with the Creator (T-wu-h 'tt-eht ul 4% :|f), Below he makes 
friends of those who, without beginning or end, are btrvond life and 
death. In regard to the tundanicntal he was comprehensive and great, 

E rofuund and free. In regard to the essential he may be called the 
armnnious adapter to higher things. Nevertheless, in his response 
to change and his interpretation of things, his reasons were 
inexhaustible and not derived from his predecessors. Indefinite and 
obscure, he is not one to be exhausted I ” (pp. 448-450), 

Tile differences between Lao TzO and Oiuang Tzti become 
manifest from these passages, in which only the words, * To dwell 
quietly alone with the spiritual and the intelligent'; and, ‘ He came 
and went alone with the spirit of Heaven and’ Earth,* are similar in 
idea. In other respects, we sec that Lao Tea's philosophy emphasizes 
distinction* between what precedes and what follows, womanhood and 
manhood, glory and disgrace, emptiness and the actual, ere. Knowing 
that' the hard will he crushed, the sharp will be blunted,' it stresses the 
finding nt a way whereby not to be thus crushed and blunt ed, Chuang 
Tail’s philosophy, on the other hand, is one ' without beginning and 
end, beyond life and death.’ What the stresses, Chuang Tzil 

evidently feds requires no stressing. 

Dining the early part of the Han dvnajrv. the ideas of Lao Tzd 
became widespread, whereas it was only during the latter pan of 
the Han that those of Chuang Tifl became popular. Ch’nt Li 
(1810-1882) has pointed out that coincident with the rise of the Haul 
dynasty, the doctrines of Huang Lao (i.c., of Huang-ti, the Yellow 
Emperor, whom the Tsoists considered as their founder, and of 
I ao Tzfl), were very- w idespread, and were used by both Emperors 
Wen (1 9-157) and Qiing (156-141) in government. Toward 
the end of the Han dynasty, however, the term Huang-Lao was 
replaced by that ot Lao'Chuang. The commentators on the Lms- 
who lived during the Former Han period thus make no mention 
ot Chuang TzO, whereas the great commentaries on Chuang Tzfl 
have all been written during the Chin period (*.D. 265-420), the 
dynasty which followed the Hin.’ 


1 Cf fan ImptAm CK 11 
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In his criticism of the six philosophic schools, SsQ-ma T’an 
says of the Taoists: “ In accordance with the changes of the 
seasons, they respond to the development of natural things. Their 
achievements fit everywhere. Their ideas arc simple and easily 
carried out. They perform but little, yet their achievements arc 
numerous.” And the I-ve* Chih defines Taoism as “the method 
of the ruler on his throne ” (Aids, p. 61). From this it would seem 
that the Han scholars, when they spoke of Taoism, specifically had in 
mind the philosophy of the Lao-t^u, which is concerned with how 
one should respond to the world. That of Chuang Tzd, on the other 
hand, rises to a plane above human affairs. When it is said of the 
early Han Emperors, for example, that they ruled through quiescence 
(thing jSfp) and non-activity (i vu wei this simply means that 

they were following the tenets of Lao Tzii. With the latter part of 
the Han dynasty, however, when much emphasis began to be laid 
on * mysterious emptiness 9 (hsiian hsii $ Jj|), Lao Tzii also came to 
be interpreted in the spirit of Chuang TzO, and was linked with him, 
though originally, their philosophies were quite distinct from each 
other. 

The name, Taoism, was first coined by Han scholars, who used 
it to include both Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzii, because their doctrines, 
although not identical, were at least agreed in opposing the traditional 
thought and institutions of their time. Another point of agreement 
was the fact that the two fundamental conceptions of which they 
spoke, the Way (Too) and the Power (Tf), had tor both men the same 
meaning. The fact that Ssii-ma T’an terms this school the School 
of the Way and the Power (T ao Te chia fg 5£), indicates that he, 
too, considered these two concepts (the Way and the Power) as 
forming the basis of Taoism. 

3—The Spirit of the People of Ch’u 

Li Erh was a native of Ch’u, a large state on the southern 
periphery of the civilized China of ancient times, occupying much 
of present Honan, Hunan, Hupeh and Anhuci. It was in this state, 
according to the Shih Chi , that Confucius met most of the recluses 
who are mentioned in the Lun YU. The speech about a naturalistic 
Heaven, which has been quoted in a preceding chapter,’ was also 
made by a native of the south, and has certain similarities with 
the ideas of Lao Tzii. Ch’u was inhabited by a people largely non- 
Chinese in origin, who had risen to prominence later than those of 
the other feudal states of China, and who were comparatively lacking 
in culture. Mencius once speaks of “ a shrike-tongued barbarian of 
the south, whose doctrines arc not those of the early kings” 
(Mencius, Ilia , 4, para. 14), and remarks again : “ Ch’cn Liang was of 


1 C/. pp. 32-33. 
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Ch’u cxtrirrinn- Pleased with the doctrines of the Duke of Chou 
^nd ot Confucius, he came northward to the Middle Kingdom and 
studied them. Among the scholars of the northern regions* there 
wm perhaps none who excelled him" para. " 12). This 

indicates how, at that time, persons of Ch J u who wished to acquire 
the Chou culture* had to travel northward to obtain it. 

If the Ch*u people did not possess all the advantages of Chou 
culture, however, they also did nor suffer from its restraints, with 
the resulr that many extremely novel ideas sprang up among them* 
The chapter on geography in rhe Ch'im Hm Shu states : 11 Ch’u has an 
abundance derived from the Chlang (Yangtze Kiang) and Han 
rivers, and from streams, marshes, mountains and forests- ■ . , Jts 
food products are always sufficient. Therefore (its people) make little 
exertion, delight in life, and neglect to store anything. They have 
sufficient for food and drink, without thought for cold or starvation ; 
on the other hand, there is no family worth one thousand ounces 
(of gold). They believe in witches {wu $*) and spirits (htti and 

lay emphasis fin excessive sacrifices (ch. 2Sb, pp. 3-6). 

Despite wliat tills last sentence says, it was still possible for such 
a man as Ch'ti Yilan (died c, 28S b.c.), who was a native of Ch J u, 
to describe in his Xj Japj which is one of China's most imaginative 
poems* how during liis long wanderings he was pulled along by 
supernatural beings. His attitude toward such beings is poetical rather 
than religious. The 7 y kn Wtn (Questions on Heaven), another poem 
in the collection of Qi p u poems of which the U Sav forms a part, 
shows even greater skepticism* by asking aU sorts of questions about 
legends on men and spirits, and making inquiries as CO how the 
universe Came into being and how the sun and moon revolve. 
Perhaps it was precisely because Lhc the people of OYu were fervent 
believers in witches and spirits and bid much stress on sacrifice, 
as described in the Cft r tt?t Htm Shu quotation, that a certain group 
of their intellectuals arose in revolt. 

All of the so-called recluses were radically opposed to the 
goveriynent of their time. This went so far that the followers 
ot Hsu Hsing p who came from the south, not only Opposed the 
particular government of their own time, but all the political and 
social institutions that were traditionally handed dow n. The so-called 
Taoists who lived during the latter years of the Chou dynasty and the 
beginning of the CVin, were also men of this type, and their most 
important writings are contained in the two books called the l 
and Chfumg-f^u f/ 


„ ’ Tile Jipi™ Hihcbr, Knyanugj Shikita, lilts j hrge number qfall 

df Oi u s iHEUdubnl in web wgrkl iA the Ctfitn J .m Y* r Lu-jMA CV™ 

CA iv r CECt He then roca cm io imlk^tc s number of Italian titA \tt thuuKhi bcRfccn pais- 
in V^rrr VV and (be Yu tm {poems by Ch'fl Yuan or hu fella^rt), and the La** 
fr# afld Q' srtkk. ' the Ancfcai State of Qi'ti a* it appean in Cultural 

Hiyiury (w Japanese), in ihe IVAi GahJu, Tokjq, m, 1, Much, 1M1 p PP 196-223 
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4—The Wav and the Powes. 

The Heaven of early times was a ruling or presiding one* 
Belief in such a Haven had been acknowledged by Confucius and 
advocated by Mo Tson With Mencius* however* we hnd that what 
i$ called Heaven is ar times only ethical. That is, while it contains 
always a moral and idealistic Significance, it is no longer an anthro¬ 
pomorphic God laying down moral laws. The goes a step 

farther by saying, u Heaven and Earth are not kind (Jttt) ™{ch< 5)* 
thus denying Heaven's ethical and idealistic significance altogether. 

The word /to £ff h one of the must important terms in Chinese 
philosophy* has a primary meaning of £ road 1 or * way. 7 Beginning 
with this primary meaning, it assumed already in ancient times 
a metaphorical significance* as the ‘Way of man/ that is, human 
morality, conduct nr truth. During this time* its meaning was always 
restricted to human affairs* whereas when we come to the 
we find the w ord Aw being given a metaphysical meaning* That is to 
say* rhe assumption made that for the universe to have come 
into being, there must exist an aJI-embneing first principle* which 
is called Tm* The in its chapter on 1 Explaining Lao 

TzO * (eh. 20)* says: 

" Tea is that whereby all things are so, and with which all 
principles agree. Principles (// 3) are the marking? (*w A) of 
completed things Tao is tliat whereby all things become complete. 
Therefore it is said thai Tad IS -what gives principles. When tilings 
have their principles, the one (thing) cannot be the other. . . . All 
things have each their own different principle, whereas Tat* brings 
the principles of all things into single agreement. Therefore it 
can be both one thing and another, and is not in one thing only " 
(fkmw 6* p. 7). 

Each thing* that is* has its own individual principle, but the first 
ad-embracing principle whereby all things arc produced is Ta& r 
The Lad-fqpi says: 

** There is a thing. Formless ycr complete. Before Heaven and 
Earth it existed. Without sound, without substance* it stands alone 
without changing. It is all pervading and unfailing. One may 
think of ic as the mother of all beneath Heaven. We do not know 
its name, but we term it Tw< Forced to give an appelation to it, 
I should say h was Great JJ (ch, 25)- 

“Great Tad drifts abour It may go this way or that* The 
ten thousand creatures owe their existence to it, and it titles not 
disown them. Its achievements are completed while it is nameless. 
Like a garment it covers the ten thousand things and brings them 
up* but makes no claim to be master over them {eh. 34). 

What Tm accomplishes is not done purposefully, but is simply 
spontaneously so* Therefore: 
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“Man’s standard is Earth. Earth’s standard is Heaven. 
Heaven’s standard is Tao. Tao’s standard is the spontaneous (t?t! 
>» B **)” (ch. 25). 

Tao being the all-embracing first principle through which all things 
are brought into being, Tao’s actions are the actions of all things. 
At the same time it is through Tao that all things are enabled to be 
all things. The Lao-ty says : “ Tao never does, yet through it all 

things are done ” ' (ch. 37). 

Thus understood, Tao, since it is the first principle of all things, 
cannot itself be a thing ’ in the way that Heaven and Earth and ‘ the 
ten thousand things ’ are things. Objects can be said to be Being 
0* * ft)> b ut Tao is not an object, and so may only be spoken of as 
Non-being (wu 4ft). At the same time, however, Tao is what has 
brought the universe into being, and hence in one way it may also 
be said to be Being. For this reason Tao is spoken of as both Being 
and Non-being. Non-being refers to its essence; Being to its 
function. Therefore the Lao-t%u says : 

The Tao that may be called Tao 2 is not the invariable Tao. 
The names that can be named are not invariable names. Non-being 
is the term given to that from which Heaven and Earth sprang. 
Being is the term given to the mother that rears the ten thousand 
things (on earth). Of the invariable Non-being, we wish to see its 
secret essences. Of the invariable Being, we wish to see its borders. 
These two have issued together but are different in name. The 
two together we call the Mystery (hsiian £). It is the Mystery of 
Mysteries, the Doorway of all secret essences ” (ch. 1). 

Being and Non-being have both issued from Tao, and thus are 
two aspects of Tao. The Tao-f^u says again: 

Tao produced Oneness. Oneness produced duality. Duality 
evolved into trinity, and trinity evolved into the ten thousand (i.e., 
infinite number of) things. The ten thousand things support the 
yin and embrace th eyang* It is on the blending of the breaths (of 
the yw and the yang) that their harmony depends ” (ch. 42). 

Heaven and Earth and the ten thousand things are produced 
from Being; Being is the product of Non-being ” (ch. 40). 

The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33), in its description of Lao Tzii and Kuan 
Yin, says that they “ built their system upon the principle of eternal 
Non-being and eternal Being, and centered it upon the idea of Great 
Oneness (p. 447). Being and Non-being are the two aspects of 
Tao, and the Great Oneness is the same as the Oneness referred to 
in the phrase, * Tao produced Oneness.’ When it is said that 
Heaven and Earth and the ten thousand things are produced from 
Being, this ‘ Being ’ is, perhaps, the same as the ‘ Great Oneness ’; 


! nh WU P" •*> ** © 15 Jft * M- 

* H tcr ? u y* that "“y be tao-ed,’ the word tao being used here as a verb.—T r. 

i.c., their every mode is determined by the interplay of these two forces._ Tr. 
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the duality spoken of is evidently Heaven and Earth ; and the trinity 
is the yin, the yang, and the harmony resulting from the interaction 
of these two. The same idea is found in the Chuang-t^u (ch. 21) 
which states : 44 The perfect yin is majestically passive. The 

perfect yang is powerfully active. Passivity emanates from Earth. 
Activity proceeds from Heaven. The interaction of the two forms 
a harmony from which things are produced ” * (pp. 266-267). 

I have said that Tao is Non-being. Nevertheless, this only 
means 4 Non-being * as opposed to the 4 Being ’ of material objects, 
and so it is not a mere zero or nothingness. For how could Tao be 
nothingness when at the same time it is the first all-embracing 
principle whereby all things are produced ? The Lao-t^u says : 

44 Tao as a thing is impalpable, incommensurable. Incommen¬ 
surable, impalpable, yet latent in it are forms. Impalpable, incommen¬ 
surable, yet within it are entities. Shadowy it is and dim, yet within 
it there is an essence. This essence is extremely pure, but none 
the less efficacious ” (ch. 21). 

4 Impalpable, incommensurable * means that it does not have 
material existence ; while 4 forms,’ 4 entities 9 and 4 essence ’ mean 
that it is not the Non-being of a zero. On the words in the fourteenth 
chapter, 4 A shape without shape, a thing without form,’ the noted 
commentator Wang Pi (a.d. 226-249) writes in similar vein : “ If we 
want to say it is Non-being, yet things from it gain completeness. If 
we want to say it is Being, yet we do not see its form.” 

Tao being the first all-embracing principle, it is not an individual 
thing, and so it is difficult to designate it by such a name as would 
be used to designate an object having individual existence. This is 
because all names have a power of limitation and determination. 
When we say a thing is this, it is thereby defined to be this and not 
that. Tao, on the other hand, is 4 all pervading and unfailing 9 ; it is 
here and it is also there; it is this and it is also that. Therefore the 
Lao-t^u says : 

44 Tao is eternally nameless 99 (ch. 32). 

44 Tao is concealed in the nameless 99 (ch. 41). 

As the Han-fei-t^u says : 44 Tao brings the principles of all things 
into single agreement. Therefore it can be both one thing and 
another, and is not in one thing only.” It is fundamentally incapable 
of having any name applied to it, and so when we term it * Tao? 
we are simply forcing a name to it. 

Too, then, is the all-embracing first principle for all things. Te 
2g, a word usually translated in English as 4 virtue,’ but which, in 
many cases, would be better translated as the 4 efficacy ’ or 4 power ’ 
inherent in a thing, is the principle underlying each individual thing. 


1 In this paragraph, beginning from the words, * The duality spoken of,* I follow the 
ideas expressed by Kao Heng in his Lao-t^u Cheng-ku. 
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It is the same as the principle (A spoken of in the Han-fei^ 
when this says: "All things have cadi their own different principle," 
The I ao-tty states : 

“ Great Tt's form follows only 7V<? ** (ch. 21), 

Tct.? gave them birth, Te reared them. Becoming things, 
they gamed forms. Through their tending forces (shih $■ > thev 
became completed. JThereiorc of the ten thousand things, there is 
not one that docs not honor Tan and prise its Te. No one has 
commanded the honoring of Tao and prizing of its Te, but this has 
been forever spontaneous " (ch. 51), 

The Kma-fy! (di. 36) says : 14 Te is the dwelling place of 7*?. 
pungs obtain ;t (from Tea) so as to he produced. Living things obtain 
It 50 as to function ; it is the essence of T<to. Therefore Tt is an ob- 
, This means it is that through obtaining which a rhiriff 
is what it IS. That which is doing nothing (#v aw 4® J$) is tailed 
Tao, The dwelling pla cc of this is 7 r. Therefore there is no separation 
between Tne> and Te. And, therefore, those who si>eak about them 
make no discrimination ” {chUan 13, p. 3 ). That is, Te is Tea ■ dwelling ’ 
m objects, or in other words, le is what individual objects obtain 
from Tiff and thereby become what thev are. This explanation 
which is somewhat abstruse, seems to be implied by the Lea-tstf 
when It says: « Tea gave them birth. Te reared them” (ch. 51). 
Nowhere however does theW^x? give a very dear statement; 
„„ Apropos nt the words in the passage just quoted: 

Becoming things they gamed forms ; through their tending forces 
they became completed ” Lu Hui-ch’ing (eleventh M a.D.) 
comments : When they become things, there is simphr a special 
shaping ot them. . Once hiving forms, those which'arc to be 
raked cannot tut be naked; those which are to have scales. 
Claws, feathers and hair, cannot but have these scales, daws, feathers 
an hair. And the progression through infancy, maturity, old age 
and death, cannot be otherwise than this progression through infant, 
maturity, old age and death. For all these, Ti j s their tending forces 
which must make them necessarily so.” 1 The ‘ gaining of forms ' 
means the process of transformation into individual objects. Things 
T w f h « ^eir tending forces make of them, which are 

the activities of T« and Je, and arc spontaneous. Therefore it is 

3tl r *° th <= honoring of T* and prizing 

ot its TV, but this has been forever spontaneous. 

5—Observations on Things 

, throu K h th * phenomenal change of the universe, the 

***-*& m aintains, are to be found certain general principles which 

„ ln , SSi^ft r ™ h ^- ,he worJ ' ■ f». **« bring « 

■ Quoted bjr Chino Hunj (15*1-1*20} in hi* /. rfjiw 5. p , a. 
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may be called 1 la variables * {ch'ang Hf). The in its 

chapter, 1 Explaining Lao Tril * (ch/20), states ; 

11 Things which arc now preserved* then destroyed; which 
suddenly are produced and suddenly die? which arc at first 
flourishing and then decay, cannot be called In variables, k is only 
what was produced together with the .separation of Heaven and 
Earth, and which will not die or decay until Heaven and Earth 
diminish and scatter, that k called art Invariable 11 {chiton 6, p. 7). 

Because this word contains the idea nf universality and eternity, 
Tm is described by it, as for example : 

“ The T&& that mav be called Tw is not the invariable Ta& w 
(ch. 1)* 

Tn the same way the Te which is derived from this invariable 
Too is called rhe invariable TV: 

" He who docs not deviate from the invariable Tr, returns to 
the Limitless* . * . He who has a sufficiency of the invariable T* s 
returns to a state of Unwrought Simplicity Sl (ch. 28)- 

When Tan is spoken of as 4 Non-being “ and “Being/ it h called 
* invariable Non-being f and 'invariable Being * (ch, 1), When it is 
stated that ir cannot he conceived of as having form, it is said: 

“ Tan its invariably nameless ” (ch. 32). 

As to Tdj?7 action, the JL^ispi? says; 

“ Tm invariably docs not do, vet there h nothing that is not 
done " (ch. 37). 

And in speaking of the honoring of Tan and prising of its 7V, 
it says. 

11 No one has commanded this* but it has been invariably 
spontaneous 11 (ch. 51). 

Concerning die general laws running through human affairs, the 
states: 

44 The world is invariably possessed by him who does nothing" 
(ch. 48), 

“ The people at their tasks, invariably spoil them when within 
an ace of completing them ” (ch. 64). 

" There is invariably the Lord of Slaughter (L&, Heaven) who 
kills” (ch. 74), 

11 The Tan of Heaven makes no distinction between persons, k is 
invariably on the side of the good person " (ch. 74)- 

All these are general laws* which are Invariably true. The 
ability tu know these general laws is highly valuable, and is called 
4 enlightenment T (m/fg $1). The says: 

- AU things, howsoever they flourish, return to their root. 
This return to their root is called quiescence (thing 'f$} r which is 
tailed submission to Bate $t)- Submission to Fate is called 

the Invariable. To know this Invariable is called enlightenment” 
(eh, 16), 
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The Lao-tyi several times speaks of enlightenment as knowledge 
of the Invariable, thus indicating the importance of the latter. 
Therefore the Lao-fitfi says : 

“ He who knows the Invariable is liberal. Being liberal, he is 
without prejudice. Being without prejudice, he is comprehensive.' 
Being comprehensive, he is vast. 1 Being vast, he is of Tao. Tao 
is forever, and he who possesses it will not fail throughout his life¬ 
time ” (ch. 16). 

The word Jung here translated as ‘liberal,’ is the same as that 
in the passage in Chuang-tji which describes Lao TzO: “He was always 
generous and liberal toward things ” (p. 448). The man who 
comprehends the Invariable and relies upon it for his actions, does 
not follow his own partial opinion, and therefore is without prejudice. 
Tao is “all pervading, unfailing,” and “if we were forced to designate 
it, we would call it Great ” (ch. 25). The man who comprehends 
the Invariable and relies on it, may likewise become all pervading 
and unfailing, so that, as Lao Tzii says, he ‘ will not fail throughout 
his lifetime.’ This is called * practising enlightenment,’ * as in the 
passage: 

Therefore the Sage is invariably in the most perfect way 
helping men, and so does not turn his back on men. He is invaria¬ 
bly in the most perfect way helping creatures, and so does not turn 
(^h 27) k ° n crea ^ ures " "^*' s called practising enlightenment ” 

Sometimes the Lao-toJ speaks of a practising of the Invariable, 
as in the passage: 

“Good sight means seeing what is small. Strength means 
preserving what is weak. . . . These are called practising the 
Invariable ” (ch. 52). 6 

If we do not understand the general laws underlying the changing 
phenomena of the universe and merely rely on our own caprice 
for conduct, harmful result must be the consequence, so that: 

“ Not to know the Invariable and to do blindly is to eo to 
disaster” (ch. 16). 6 

Of all the laws underlying phenomenal change, the greatest is that 
if any one thing moves to an extreme in one direction, a change 
must bong about an opposite result. This is called * reversion ’ 
(Jan Jji) or ‘ return ’ (fu &). The Lao-tji says : 

“ The movement of Tao consists in reversion ” (ch. 40). 

Vastness means passing on, and passing on means going far 
away, and going far away means returning ” (ch. 25). 


.. ' JjV s foUo )L s *£* Hsii-lun, who in his Lao-t^u Ho-ku says there is one edition in which 

the word wang £ (king) reads chou (comprehensive). 

of Ma^'suTn, “ SUbStitUted for thc WOrd 5? (heaven), at the suggestion 

* Ma Hsu-lun, op. at., says that thc two words hsi £$ (to attack) and hsi (to practise) 
were in ancient times used interchangeably. ® V practise; 
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“ All things together act, and I thereby see their return 99 (ch. 16). 

Because reversion is the movement of Tao , “ It is upon calamity 
that happiness leans ; it is upon happiness that calamity rests .... 
Correctness reverts to peculiarity, and goodness reverts to evil 99 
(ch. 58). This being so, “ Be twisted and one shall be whole ; be 
crooked and one shall be straight; be hollow and one shall be filled; 
be tattered and one shall be renewed ; have little and one shall obtain ; 
but have much and one shall be perplexed ” (ch. 22). It is because 
of this law that “ a hurricane never lasts a whole morning, nor a 
rainstorm the whole day 99 (ch. 23). Therefore: “ He who by Tao 
helps a ruler of men, does not with arms force a conquest of the 
world, for such things invite a reversal 99 (ch. 30). Likewise: “ Is 
not the Tao of Heaven like the stretching of a bow ? What is high 
is brought down, and what is low is raised up. So, too, from those 
who have too much, (Tao) takes away, and those who are deficient it 
augments ” (ch. 77). In the same way, “ The world’s weakest over¬ 
comes the world’s hardest ” (ch. 43). And “ nothing under Heaven is 
softer or more yielding than water; but when it attacks things hard 
and resistant, there is nothing superior to it 99 (ch. 78). Because of 
this truth, “ Things, if one seeks to diminish them, sometimes in¬ 
crease ; if one seeks to increase them, sometimes d im i n ish ” (ch. 42). 

All these passages are given simply to show what the Taoists 
believed were the natural laws underlying phenomenal change, and 
not merely because they are strange and startling, though by many 
people they have been regarded as unsolvable paradoxes. Because 
of their apparent perverseness, the Tao-t^u says : “ True words are 
like their reverse ” (ch. 78). Also : “ The mysterious TV, so deep, 
so remote, is to things their reverse. It is from this that there comes 
the Great Harmonious Accord ” (ch. 65). Again : “ When the man 
of low capacity hears Tao y he laughs greatly at it. If he did not laugh, 
it would be unworthy to be considered as Tao ” (ch. 41). 

6—How to Live in the World 

Since phenomenal change, according to Lao Tzu, is governed 
by the underlying laws just described, the man who knows the 
Invariable and hence is enlightened, must possess definite rules for 
living in the world and maintaining contact with things. The most 
important point is to realize that, in order to live in any specified 
manner, one must begin by living in a manner exactly the opposite. 
One must first go south, so that one may gain the northern road. 
Thus : 

“ What is in the end to be shrunk must first be stretched. What¬ 
ever is to be weakened must begin by being made strong. What is 
to be overthrown must begin by being set up. What is to be 
snatched away, must first be given ” (ch. 36). 
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" He who grudges expense pays dearest in the end, He who 
has hoarded most will suffer the heaviesr loss " (eh. 44). 

Ihis docs not mean that the .Lao-i^iT exalts secret plotting. It 
merely describes what happens. Therefore : 

* Tke Sage, putting himself in die background, is always to the 
tore. Remaining outside, he is always there. Is it not just because 
he does not strive fur any personal end that all his personal ends arc 
fulfilled ? ” (ch. 7). 

lie does not show himseli ; therefore he is Seen everywhere. 
He dues not define himself; therefore he is distinct. He does not 
assert himself; therefore he succeeds. He does not boast of his work 
and therefore it endures. He does not contend, and for that very 
reason no one under Heaven ran contend with him ” (di. 22). 

, I* 15 * because he never at any time makes a show of greatness, 
he, in faer, achieves greatness ” (eh. 34). 

What is noble makes inferior position its root. What is high 
makes lowliness its foundation. That is why marquises and kings 

Id ' ” l (°ch h T9) dV,:S “ ' ^ ° r P han/ ' Needy,* * The lll-provii 

" If a large kingdom can get beneath a small kingdom it will 
win the adherence of the small kingdom. Tr is rt,,. ™II 



■- r M4%.fc i^t.;_ SJ f f u 

“It is only by taking illness as illness, that it is nor illness" fch. 711. 
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gt What is most perfect seems to have something missing, yci 
Us use is unimpaired* What is most full seems empty, yet its use 
is inexhaustible, What is most straight seems crooked ; the grearesr 
skill seems like clumsiness ; the greatest eloquence seems like 
stuttering 11 (eh* 45). 

Those who comprehend the Invariable understand this, and there- 
fore : " He who knows the male, yet cleaves to the female, becomes 
like a ravine for the world. t - . He who knows rhe white, yet cleaves 
to the black, becomes the standard by winch aU things me tested 
He who knows glory, yet clings to ignominy, becomes like a valley 
for the world 1J (ch. 28). In short: 

“ The Sage discards rhe excessive, the extravagant* the extreme " 
(ch. 29). This is because he fears that when things move to such 
an extreme, the reaction will carry them to the opposite extreme- 
Therefore the Laa-j^Jl says : 

“Fill to the very full, and you will wish you had stopped in 
time. Temper to the very sharpest, and you will find it soon grows 
dull When gold and jade fill your hall, it can no longer be guarded. 
Wealth and place breed insolence, that brings ruin in its train. When 
your work IS done, then withdraw! That is the Tia of Heaven” 
(eh. 9). Again : 

11 Those who possess this Too do not try to dll themselves to 
the brim " (ch. 15). 

Hegel has said that the progress of history is always marked by the 
three stages of thesis, ami thesis and synthesis. When from one ex¬ 
treme something moves to the opposite extreme, this is the step from 
them to antithesis. “What is most straight seems crookedJ the 
greatest skill SCtms like clumsiness,™ Were there merely straightness 
and skill alone, these would necessarily have to change into crooked' 
ness and clumsiness. But it is because they ate of a tteoightness 
which contains crookedness, and of a skill which contains clumsiness, 
that they are called the most straight and the greatest skill. They 
Ore die synthesis arising out of thesis and antithesis. Hence the most 
straight is not crooked, but only seems so, and the greatest skill 
is not clumsiness, but only looks so. Those who comprehend the 
Invariable, * know the male yet cleave to the icmaJe,’ and so always 
remain in the final position of synthesis in which they will not 
fail throughout their lifetime. 1 


*Thc hisrarintl in&r of a pfcU&tofjfaft, liar U, ihe way in which fc evolved in tbc mind 
of id founder, need mil PC'A—lily be (Ik umr a$- it» loipcaJ <iedcr. In Jcsoibli^ Lao 
Tzu \ pfciLi*nphy. I have treated it tnati logical anler, and, PKitfun-. have drat described 
whftl ii mcotu by T"#l andl Tfp itw! from this have pora on to the CofVCtpl of re vc riion 
or frtutii. But it M perilihk that bii^rkal^ the dntmolGgjcd m infer m ^rhkfi 

philo so pKy ttat developed wair *|LUir , 111 !i: ^ L- ri" and that (hn. ,liic!i-' t of the tint hid 

m ndruf^vcrtiiM-^ Elf the type memkmed in Chapter LVIT: " J The- mure Uw* :irr pni 
mulcted, the more Thiei-H md hinditi then: will be," and f«Kn theik; iaducuvely 
dc ?e I-1 jiclJ the pftadph of jefVUll and return 
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7—Political and Social Philosophy 

The law described above, that things when they reach one 
c-j t eu i. muse return, is always true regardless of circumstances, 
thus the five colors arc pleasing to the eye in themselves, but an 
olccss of them confuses the eye.' Likewise the five notes normally 

? h vn o ar ’ “ Ut ** WC SlnEtC rIl cm to L S «ss they ' dull the car ’ 
(cn. u). Extending this principle, one finds that political and social 
institutions often Sene to produce results diametrically opposed to 
P Ur P os ?* . As fhc Uo-iz« says : ' 

' c JTtore restrictions and prohibitions there arc in the world, 
c poorer i c people will be. The more sharp weapons the people 
r j£ * c troubled will be the country. The mure cunning 

r jjiien there are, the more pernicious contrivances will appear. 

wdi P “ maIgfltedf thc mow thievcs and bandits there 

Laws were originally made to restrain criminals, but if they are 
made too elaborate and numerous, criminals will rise against them 
in even greater numbers The man who rules an empire, similarly, 
is origin illy desirous of doing something. But if he tries to do this 

Therefore through Join K> he will in the end not do anything, 
“ The empire is a holy vessel, which may nor be tampered with. 

Jh 29) ° Wkh *“ k ' Th ° Se who S " b ac Jtl bsc i£ ” 

tw‘ i 1 ! 1( j KOpl ” a » k «P to because those above 

mem interfere That is the only reason why they are difhcult to 
keep m order {ch r 75}, J 

Because, furthermore, people seek life too excessively, their 
seekmgs are sometimes not for life but for death: 

In a mans struggles for life, three out of ten are for death. 
H°w is this? It is because men feed life too grossly" (eh. 50), 
k Excessive living is ominous 11 (ch* 55), 

The people attach no importance to death, because they attach 

?d3f- l S^r *° Ke ‘ THU * ^ thCy atUdl no toiponwce 

all 1 S* ^ V Cm phasis on annulling 

f E dlSf \ rfIer , H “ gf5 rid of laws and of the traditional 
virtues of human : heartcdness (yrii) and righteousness 01 He acts 
through fion-acrivity (iwt ari), and rules through non-ruling. Nan- 
acting reverses itself to a condition in which there is nothing that 
!S not done (a* fi***,# * *), and non-rule to a condition in which 
there « nothing rhat is not ruled. Therefore it is said , 

acr not and the people of themselves are transformed I 
low iumcwcc m. and the people of thcmselws 
I concern myself «ith nothing, and the people of the&sei™ to 
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prosperous, I am without desires, and people are of themselves of 
an Unwrought Simplicity {p'u $U) " (ch. 57). 

Likewise it is through n on-nurture that the Sage nurtures life : 

“ He who does not prise life docs better than he who prizes life ” 
(ch. 75). 

“ Man’s standard is Earth, Earth’s standard is Heaven, Heaven’s 
standard is Tab, Tab’s standard is the spontaneous " (ch. 25), The 
spontinvoua {/?» jan) is, then, also man's standard. What has been 
said above agrees with this principle. 

Yet man. Jiving as he does in the world, requires certain social 
institutions in order merely to maintain existence. He must control 
them, however, so that they will not go to an extreme and thus 
produce opposite reactions, Therefore : 

“ When Unwrought Simplicity {p’n ||) is scattered, it is made 
into implements. When the Sage utilizes it, he becomes chief of 
all ministers ** (ch. 28), 

" Too is invariably nameless. L’n wrought Simplicity, though 
seemingly of small account, is greater than anything under Heaven... 
As soon as it is put under regulation, there are names. As soon 
as there are names, know that it is time to stop. Only by knowing 
when it is time to stop can danger be avoided ” (ch. 32). 

In the natural world. Tab itself is nameless j it is the * ten 
thousand things* of the universe which have names. Human society, 
too, was originally nameless. This is the * Unwrought Simplicity * 
spoken of by Lao TzO. With the development of human institutions, 
however, names came into being, or in the words of Lao Tzo, 
11 When Unwroughr Simplicity is scattered, it is made into imple¬ 
ments. But when the Sage utilizes it, he becomes chief of all 
ministers." And when names exist, “Only by knowing when it is 
time to stop can danger be avoided." In Other words, one must 
not allow too many institutions to be founded, for they will pro¬ 
duce reactions contrary to the intentions of their founders. 

8—Attitude toward Dbsire and Knowledge 

Inasmuch as men are bom with desires, for which they establish 
all kinds of methods for their satisfaction, the frequently 

speaks about the desires. The mote methods there are, however, 
the more difficult will it be entirely to satisfy ill the desires, and the 
more will people be injured by them. Hence 1 excessive living is 
ominous/ and * things, if one seeks to increase them, sometimes 
diminish.’ 

Therefore, rather than establish all kinds of ways whereby to 
satisfy the desires, it is belter to make the desires few from the 
beginning. The fewer they are, the more easily will they be 
satisfied, and the more benefit will man derive from them. This is 
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the meaning of the words: “ Things, if one seeks to diminish 
them, sometimes increase and* “ He who does nor prize life* does 
better chan he who pmes life." The way to reduce the desired is 
to reduce the number of objects of deske + The Lmo-^ says : 

w li we do not exalt the 4 worthies/ the people will no longer 
be contentious. If wc Cease to set store by products fhat arc hard 
to get* there will be no more thieves. If the people never sec such 
tilings as excite desire, their hearts will not be confused. Therefore 
the Sage rules the people by emptying their minds, filing their bellies, 
weakening their wills, and toughening their sinews, ever making 
the people without knowledge and without desire M (eh. 3). 

“ Banish wisdom, discard knowledge, and the people will be 
benefited a hundredfold. Banish human heartedness (/>«), discard 
righteousness (/), and the people will be dutiful and compassion a ec. 
Banish skill, discard profit, and thieves and robbers will disappear. 
If when these three things are done, they find life too plain and un¬ 
adorned, then let them have accessories,. Let them have Unadorn- 
ment (jw to look upon and Uo wrought Simplicity (p*&) io hold. 
Let them have selflessness and fewness of desire* " fch. 19), 

“ If* having been transformed, they should desire to act, wc 
must restrain them by the Unwrought Simplicity that is without 
name. With Unwroueht Simplicity that is without name, there 
comes dcsitdessness. Being without desires, there comes quiescence 
fykagh and the world, of itself, h at rest M (ch, 37). 

These passages all speak of the complete absence of desires, but 
what they really mean is that the desires should be made fewer, This 
is evidenced by the fact that the principles particular]v aim 

at H filling their bellies f and * toughening their sinews/ since men, 
unless they are like the Buddhist who believes in a fundamenral 
negation of human life, cannot be absolutely dcsirclras* Therefore 
in the ideal sodety conceived of in the the people must 

4H obtain [heir food sweet, their clothing beautinil, their homes 
comfortable, and their rustic tasks pleasurable ” (ch, 80), These 
passages make it evident that human desires ate not to be absolutely 
extinguished, and that the idea is only to “ discard the excessive, 
the extra vagant* the extreme 11 (ch, 29). The reason for so doing 
is: 

^ He who Is content suffers no humiliation ; who knows where 
CO slop, cannot be harmed. He is forever safe and secure (ch. 44). 

I here is no disaster greater ilian not knowing contentment 
with what one has : no greater sin than having desire for acquisition* 
Therefore he who knows the contentment rhat comes simply through 
content, w ill always be content ” (ch. 46). 

To rule men and serve Heaven, there is nothing befier than 
frugality ** (ch. 39), * 

The lessening of desires includes this idea of fragility. 
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Wishing to lessen the desires, the Lao-t%tf opposes knowledge. 
This is because: (1) Knowledge is itself one of the objects of 
desire. (2) Knowledge enables us to know more about the objects 
of desire, and so causes us no longer to know contentment. (3) 
Knowledge can help us in our efforts to gain the objects of desire, 
and hence can have such an effect upon us that we no longer know 
where to stop, with the result that “ because of study, we daily 
increase (in desire) ” (ch. 48). The Lao-t\ii says : 

“ When intelligence and knowledge appeared, the Great Artifice 
(ta wei -fc fg) began ” (ch. 18). 

“ The difficulty of ruling the people is commensurate to the 
amount of their knowledge. Therefore those who rule by giving 
knowledge are despoilers of the state. Those who rule without 
giving knowledge, are the state's good fortune 99 (ch. 20). 

For this reason one must “ banish wisdom, discard knowledge, 
and the people will be benefited a hundredfold 99 ; “ banish learning, 
and there will be no more grieving 99 (ch. 20). 

“ Therefore the Sage desires what is undesired, and sets no store 
by products difficult to get. He studies what is unstudied, and corrects 
the mistakes of ordinary men 99 (ch. 64). 

c To desire what is undesired ’ is to reach a state in which the 
desires become fewer or are entirely absent, that is, one in which it 
is c the undesired ’ that constitutes the object of desire. c To study 
what is unstudied ’ is to reach a state in which there is no knowledge, 
that is, one in which it is ‘ the unstudied ’ that constitutes the object 
of study. The common masses mistakenly suppose that learning is 
in learning; the Sage teaches that non-learning constitutes learning. 

9— The Ideal Man and Ideal Society 

The child’s knowledge and desires are both very simple, and 
so when the Lao-fiyi speaks of the man who has cultivated himself, 
it often compares him to a little child (jing-er |g fg). For example : 

“ I alone am inert, giving no indication (of activity), like an 
infant that has not yet smiled ” (ch. 20). 

“ Not to part from the invariable Te : this is to return to the state 
of infancy ” (ch. 28). 

“ Can you concentrate your breath to make it soft like that of a 
little child?” (ch. 10). 

“ He who holds the Te in all its solidity, may be likened to an 
infant 99 (ch. 55). 

In his rule of the empire, likewise, the Sage wishes to make all 
people like small children: 

“ The Sage, in his dealings with the world, cautiously dulls the 
wits of the world. The Sage treats all as children 99 (ch. 49). 

The Lao-fyi likewise often speaks of a stupid appearance as being 
characteristic of the man who has cultivated himself. This is because 
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the knowledge and desires of the ignorant and simple-minded man 
are, like chose of the child, extremely simple. Thus it is said : 

" Mine is the heart of a very idiot. So dull am I, So many 
people are there who shine, I alone am dark. They look lively and 
self-assured, I alone, depressed. I seem unsettled like the ocean, 
blown adrifr, never brought to a stop. All men can be put to some 
use. I, alone, am intractable and boorish ” (ch. 20). 

In ruling the people, the Sage wishes to make them all like this also: 

In the days ol old those who practised Tuo with success did 
not do so by enlightening the people, but by causing them to be 
ignorant " (ch. 65), 

Yet the ignorance of the Sage is the result of a conscious process 
of cultivation, Ic is the sort of ignorance described as * great knowledge 
is like ignorance, a synthesis resulting from knowledge and ignorance; 
hence it differs from primeval ignorance. Of such primeval ignorance, 
the speaks when it says : “Therefore the Sage rules the 

people bv emptying their minds, filling their bellies, weakening their 
wills, and toughening their sinews, ever making the people without 
knowledge and without desire ” (ch. 3). By so doing he causes the 
people io rest contenr in their original and primeval state of ignorance. 
Ir is such primeval ignorance, as opposed to the conscious cuk of 
ignorance, which is the distinguishing feature between the common 
people and the Sage, 

. The practice of TJm consists in subtracting day by day, M and this 
is done in order to make both the knowledge and the desires of the 
people “ be subtracted and yet again subtracted, till one has reached 
non aenyrty w) *' (ch. 48). men this state has been reached, 
the idea] society may be established. The JLmw^ says : 

" Given a small country' with few inhabitants, let it be brought 
about that though there should exist military implements, they w*uuld 
not be used. Let the people regard death seriouslv and not move far 
from their homes. Though there might be boats and carriages, no 
one would go m them. Though there might exist weapons of war, 
no one would drill with them. Let the people return to the use of 
knotted cords (tor keeping records). Let them obtain their food sweet, 
rneir clothing beautiful, their homes comfortable, and their rustic tasks 
pleasurable The neighboring state might be so near at hand that 
one could hear the cocks crowing in it and the dogs barking, Bur 
I.u ' ivaud ^ ow oid and die without ever having been there ” 

Such is I jo s ideal society. It is not merely the state of savagery 
oi a primitive society, but rather 3 civilization thar includes primitivc- 
ncss. t is not a society in which there arc no boats and carriages, but 
they are simply not used; not one in which weapons of war do not 
exist, but there is no one who will drill with them. For if it were 
actually a primitive society', how, then, couid the people obtain their 
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food 1 sweet ’ and their clothing ' beautiful 1 ? One may paraph- 
rase Lao Tzt/s words and say: “ Great civilization looks like 
primitiveness.” Such a dvilizadon is chc one best able to survive/ 

’ When a race posmses a pure culture ranlaimnsj nqi demean of burbatinn, tht! il 
(he iirst sLgn of Its deGadenoe, The fa tt that the ChifseM prizit vm\ picfem 

so highly, indicates that in mifly wnyi their cnlrnic ii an sppruxuniricn oF this condition. 
Tf ( th^n,, ihp Chinch raw is indeed decadent, Ii h hecauw of the foec that it is over civilized. 



CHAPTER IX 

HUI SHIH, KUNG-5UN LUNG AND THE OTHER 
DIALECTICIANS 

1 I he General Tendencies in the DiAutTtciAK Doctrines 


I here was one group of philosophers which was known as the 
School of Names (wjwtj chia ’%l ) by Han scholars, bur which 
during the Warring Stares period was generally known as the School 
of Forms and Names (Ator mm dm tfj ^ ajg),' or as the * Dialectic- 
Ia ™ (pun dif -*). Thus the Cbmugi^i fch, 12) says: “The 
Dialecticians speak about the ‘ separateness of hard anti white.' as if 
these could be hung upon different pegs ”(p. 144), Again (ch. 33) ; 

Through such sayings Hui Shih J made a great show 
in the world, and taught them to the Dialecticians, The Dialectic¬ 
ians in the world were delighted with them. . , . Huan T'uin fg 
m Kung-sun Lung 5* ft, were followers of the Dialecticians “ 
(pp‘ 451-452). These quotations ate evidence of the prominence 
ot this philosophic group during the period, and of the general 
application to it of the term, ' Dialecticians. 1 

The works of the Dialecticians, with the exception of the 
partially preserved Kirn^sm Lwtg-ftf, have all been lost. What wc 
knfiw to-day about the doctrines of Hid Shih and the other Dialec¬ 
ticians is mostly derived from the paradoxes recorded in Chapter 
XXX1U of the Ck*uig-t%g_ These paradoxes represent only rhe 
ininf conchisions arrived at by the Dialecticians, leaving ux with 
no means of knowing the steps of reasoning by which they reached 
rndr conclusions* Logically speakings one and the same conclusion 
may be arrived at from different premises, so that If wc know 
only the conclusion, it is impossible to know from which of 
the many possible premises it was reached. Therefore, a strictly 
historical study ot the paradoses of Hui Shih and the other 
Dialecticians is impossible, since we are left wholly free to supplv 
our Own premises and explanations for these conclusions, quite 
independent of the ones which Were actually used. There have been 
comparatively ^few systems of thought in China, however* offering 
purely theoretical interest, and do ir tor the above reason we were 
to overlook this school, Chinese philosophy would seem all the more 


. . r ^‘ !£*• Ti'r /L £ The li-nnf fi] RlcaTLtnR * nunhhmenr/ 
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one-sided. Yet if we wish to explain these paradoses, we can only 
do so by first understanding the general tendencies underlying the 
doctrines of the Dialecticians. And to do this we must study the 
opinions and criticisms on the Dialecticians found in the earlier 
philosophical writings. 

The Chtwg-tiqt (ch. 12) says of them; 

“ There ate some who seem to regulate their way of life in an 
anomalous way. They try to prove the impossible as possible, and 
to affirm what Others deny. The Dialecticians speak abour the 
‘separateness of hard and white,' as if these could be hung up on 
different pegs. Can such men as these be called Sages?” {p. 144). 
Chapter XVII: 

" Kung-sun Lung said to Mou of Wei: * When young I studied 
the ways of the early kings. When I grew up I understood the 
practice of human-heartedness (Jfn) and righteousness (/). I uni¬ 
fied the like and the unlike, and separated hard and white. 1 proved 
the impossible as possible, and aifirmed what others denied. [ 
controverted the wisdom of all rhe philosophies. 1 refuted all 
arguments that were brought against me. 1 thought that I was 
the most wise’” (pp. 214-215). And Chapter XXXIII: 

“ Hu an T'uan and Kung-sun Lung were followers of the Dialec¬ 
ticians. They threw a deceiving glamour over men’s minds and 
altered their ideas. They could overcome men’s words but could not 
convince their minds. Herein lay the weakness of the Dialecticians, 
. . . Yet Hui Shih regarded himself as the ablest talker. ... In reality 
he simply contradicted men, yet wished to have the reputation of 
overcoming them. Therefore he was never in harmonv with others 11 
(pp. 453-454). 

The Hsfto-tyB (ch, 6) says : 

“ There were some whu would not follow rhe early kings and 
would not acknowledge the rules of proper conduct (tf) and standards 
of justice (/), but liked to deal with strange theories and to indulge 
in curious propositi fins. They were subtle but could not satisfy real 
needs; critical but useless ; worked much but with few results. 
Their teachings could not serve as systematic regulations for 
government. Nevertheless their views had some foundation and 
their statements Some reason, quite enough to deceive and confuse 
the ignorant masses. Such were Hui Shlh and Tcflg Ilsi Jfli ” 
(p. 79). And Chapter XXI : 

“ Hui TzQ (i.e., Hui Sbih) was blinded by phrases and did not 
know facts.... If one speaks of the Way (Tee) from the viewpoint 
of phrases, there Will be nothing hut arguments ” (pp. 264-265). 

Ssfc-ma T'an is recorded in the Shift Chi (ch. 120) as stating: 

“The School of Names made minute examination of trilling 
points in complicated and elaborate statements, which make it 
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impossible for others to rcfijte their ideas* They specialized in the 
definition of names, but lost sight of human feelings. Therefore 
J say: They lead men to a Sparing use of words which makes it 
easy to lose the truth.' Yet i© force names to express actualizes, 
anri to study logical order so that there will he no error is a task 
that must be investigated " (Aids, p. 52). 

The /-aw; Ckih states: 


The teaching ot the School of Names began with the Ministry 
j Ceremomes. For with the ancients, where title and position 
differed, the ceremonies accorded to them were also different. Con¬ 
fucius said: Are not correct names necessary? If names be in- 
crjrrectj speech ^vill not tallow its natural sequence, If speed] does 
not follow us natural sequence, nothing can be established.' 1 Herein 
lies the strength of this school. But when carried out bv disputatious 
persons, they attack each Other rooth and nail and cause Subtle divisions 
and disorder ** (Aids, p, 62). 


All these criticisms of the Dialecticians were made by their con¬ 
temporaries or by comparatively early writers, and though thev mav 
a ways be wholly justified or trustworthy, wc can see in them 
the general tendencies underlying r he Dialectician doctrines. In 
ot er wor s, these accounts and criticisms show the direction wc must 
a c in order to interpret the Dialectician doctrines, and by using this 
material as a guide, wc may perhaps not fail shim of the truth. 

I he excluding its Chapter XXXIII, which gives 

an account Oi the philosophic schools, is full of fanciful stories, and 
the two foregoing quotations from it certainJv cannot be accepted as 
absolutely true. The words and actions of the historical figures ap¬ 
pearing in the Ghbi^, nevertheless, usually do represent in a 
general manner their actual viewpoints. Thus' when the Cht&ttjb 
{ mentions Confucius, it usually speaks of him a* talking 
about rites, righteousness and the classics, and while die words it 
quotes may not actually have been spoken bv him, they at least repre¬ 
sent what he stood for Though we must take the CWd'j state¬ 
ments about historical figures with caution, therefore, wc an still 
accept them as representing the general attitudes of these men. 

The above quotations show that the Dialecticians founded their 
^ nn f S ? c * ■ b “ b > 35 Ssd-nm T'an says, they 

" 5“ name5 -’ Thhi is why the Han scholars 

rermed Lh*_m theSchool of Naiaes, and TOnJay in explaining their 
teachings we shall do well to study this aspect first. ? 8 


2—Hur Shih and Chvanc TzO 

Hstin-tza mentions Hui Shih with Teng Hsi in the same breath. 
Yet accord ing to the LU-skih Oi'w Otto, Teng H,i, who lived in the 

1 V- Lwi Yu, xni, 3.^Tn. 
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siith century b,c,> long before Hui SKJh's time, occupied himself solely 
with teaching people how to conduct lawsuits, and seems to have 
been the most famous lawyer of ancient times. It may be that he 
obtained his reputation through sophisticated argument, and that this 
is why he has in later times so often been associated with the Dialectic¬ 
ians ; but actually the latter, while exalting debate, did not necessarily 
encourage sophistry. 

According to tradition, Hui Shih was a native of the State of Sung/ 
and a friend of Chuing TzH. From the fact that Chuang Tail 
is said to have visited the grave of Hui Shih/ Hui Shih appears to 
have lived somewhat before him. The Ui-ihih CJttm Ch r iu (XNJ, 5) 
says that Hui Shih taught the 1 abolition of honorable position * * 
(p. 383), and the tianfatyi (eh. 30) says that he ‘wished that fighting 
between the states of Ch’i and Ching (i.e., Clh’u) would cease (flw* 
p. 4), The GWig-iV (ch. 33) also records him as saying s “ I .ove all 
things equally ; the ucjvfrse is one (p< 431)* Thus Hui SiiiE^, like 
the Mohists, advocated universal love and opposed war, and for this 
reason Dr, Hu Shih has grouped him with the Later Mohists, Chapter 
XXXIII of the docs not put him in their school, however, 

because the Mohists possessed a definite organization, to enter which 
a person must “ regard their Chu as a Sage, want him as his 
leader and hope to be his successor ” *; mere preaching of universal 
love and opposition to militarism were insufficient to make him a 
Mohist, Hui Shih’s doctrine of ‘ abolition of honorable position,’ 
though unknown in its details, also seems to be directly opposed 
to the Mohist doctrine of Agreement with the Superior. During 
the Warring States period, owing to the fierce fighting of the 
time, there were many persons who preached pacifism. Thus 
Mencius opposed aggression, and Kung-sun Lung also advocated 
cessation of war. This current was general to the age, and it is 
certainly not bemuse of this doctrine that Hui Shih and Hong-sun 
Lung became famous„ 

Although the Chuung-t^ (ch. 33) docs not dearly state that Hui 
Shih was a Dialectician, it does say that “ through his sayings he 
made a great show in the world and taught them to the Dialecticians 
(p. 451)." Also that “ Hui Shih daily argued with others and deliberately 
presented strange propositions to the Dialecticians of the world . ■ * 
Hui Shih regarded himself as the ablest talker (p. 453). Proba ), 
then, Hui Sliih was actually a Dialectician, which explain* why the 
ChmifrM (ch. 5) records Chuang Tzil as saying to him: Now 

you devote yourself to the external and wear out your vitality. ou 


1 a. the iturmtn! nude by KdO Yu (alive during jeara A.e, 205 - 212 }, in hit nun- 
iricntary to the LidO CA'h* Ch'l* ( 3 CVIH, 5 ). 

* Cf , Cfm^l (ch. 24?. p 321, 

* C*mmg.iyl (rh. 3JJ, pp, 442-443. 
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prop yourself against a tree and mutter, or lean over a table and sleep. 
Nature chose for you your bodily form, and you babble about ‘ the 
hard and the white ’ ” (p. 67). Likewise Chapter II says : “ Hui TzQ 
argued, leaning against a decayed dryandra tree .... So Hui Tzu ended 
with the obscure discussion of * the hard and the white’” (p. 22). 
Hsiin Tzu says of him that he “ was blinded by phrases and did not 
know facts ” p. 264), and the Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) corro¬ 
borates this by saying : “ Hui Shih in the end had only the reputation 

of being a skilled debater ” (p. 454). 

The same chapter states : 

In the south there was a queer man named Huang Liao, who 
asked \vh\ the sky did not fall and the earth did not sink ; also about 
the causes of wind, rain and the rolling thunder. Hui Shih answered 
without hesitation and without taking time for reflection. He 
discussed all things continuously and at great length, imagining that 
his words were but few, and still adding to them strange statements ” 
(pp. 453-454). 


At the present time, unfortunately, the only surviving part of Hui 
Shih’s many words are the ten paradoxes recorded in Chapter XXXIII 
of the Chuang-t^u, which everyone to-day interprets differently. To 
my mind, however, Chuang Tzii shows himself to have been greatly 
influenced by Hui Shih. What the Chuang-ty} (ch. 2) says, for 
example: “ When there is life, then there is death; when there is 

if a cVV\ en t ^ iere * s (p - I®), is similar in meaning to one of 
Hui Shih s ten paradoxes: “ The sun at noon is the sun declining; the 
creature born is the creature dying ” (p. 450). Again the statement in 
the same chapter: “ In all the world, there is nothing greater than 
the tip of an autumn hair; Mount T’ai is small ” (p. 23), is similar 
to Hui Shih s paradox: “ The heavens are as low as the earth; 
mountains are on the same level as marshes ” (p. 450.) Again the 
words: “ The universe came into being with me together, and with 
me, all things are one ” (p. 23), are similar to the paradox : “ Love 
aU things equally; the universe is one” (p. 451). The Chuang-M 
(ch. 24) tells us how Chuang TzQ felt grief at Hui Shih’s grave, and 
that he said : & 

“ A man of Ying who had his nose covered with a hard scab, no 
thicker than a fly’s wmg, sent for a stone-mason to chip it off. The 
stone-mason plied his adze with great dexterity, while the patient 
e t him chip. When the scab was all off, the nose was found to be 
uninjured, the man of Ying never having changed color. When 
Yuan, Prince of Sung, heard of this, he summoned the stone-mason 
and said: Try to do the same for me.’ 

I used to be able to do it. Sire,’ replied the stone-mason, 
ut my material has long since perished.’ And I, too, ever since the 
Master (i.e., Hui Shih) perished, have been without my material, 
having no one with whom I can speak ” (p. 321). 
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The Chuang-t^u is full of fantastic stories, and these may not 
actually be Chuang Tzii’s own words, any more than the several con¬ 
versations between Chuang Tzu and Hui Shih found in the Chuang-t^p 
are necessarily historical. Undoubted similarities do exist, neverthe¬ 
less, between Chuang Tzti’s ideas and those of Hui Shih, as in the 
three instances just given, and since the Chuang-fitfl’s accounts of the 
two men contain nothing inherently impossible, we may accept them 
as corroboratory evidence. Once having this clue to guide us, it 
becomes evident that if we wish to explain Hui Shih’s ten paradoxes, 
w r e can best do so by looking for their elucidation in the Chuang-tvp 
itself, in which way, perhaps, we may not go far wrong. 

3—Hui Shih’s Ten Paradoxes 

The Chuang-frp (ch. 33) says: 

“ Hui Shih .... examined the meanings of things and said : 

* The greatest has nothing beyond itself, and is called the Great 
Unit (ta i ^ —■) ; the smallest has nothing within itself, and is called 
the Little Unit {hsiao i /]> —•) * 99 (p. 450). 

This is the first of the ten paradoxes. The Chuang-t^tf (ch. 17) 
states : 44 The Spirit of the River said, 4 Am I then to regard the 
universe as great and the tip of a hair as small ? ’ 4 Not at a11/ said the 
the Spirit of the Ocean, 4 . . . for what man knows is not to be com¬ 
pared with what he does not know. The span of his existence is not 
to be compared wdth the span of his non-existence. By means of the 
most small to strive to exhaust the most great is to fall into confusion 
and not attain one’s object. Looked at in this way, how can we 
know that the tip of a hair is the ne plus ultra of smallness, or that the 
universe is the ne plus ultra of greatness ? 9 4 Dialecticians of the day/ 
replied the Spirit of the River, 4 all say that the infinitesimally small 
has no form, and that the infinitesimally great is beyond all measure¬ 
ment. Is this indeed true ? * 99 (pp. 202-204). Again (ch. 25): 
44 The infinitely small is inappreciable; the infinitely great is beyond 
all measurement 99 (p. 350). These quotations are similar in meaning 
to Hui Shih’s paradox, while the mention of the 4 Dialecticians of 
the day ’ is in all probability a reference to Hui Shih. Most men con¬ 
sider the universe as large and the tip of a hair as small. Logically 
speaking, however, a thing must have 4 nothing beyond itself 9 before 
it can be considered the most great, and 4 nothing within itself * 
before it can be the most small. Looked at from this viewpoint, 
neither the universe (in Chinese, 4 Heaven and Earth ’) nor the tip 
of a hair, can fulfil these requisites. 

Hui Shih’s second paradox is : 

44 That which has no thickness cannot be increased in thickness, 
yet in extent it may cover a thousand miles ” (p. 450). 

The Chuang-t^u (ch. 3) says : 44 The edge of a knife is without 
thickness 99 (p. 34). To be without thickness is the extreme of thinness. 
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which carried to its farthest limits, means the ideal surface or plane of 
geometry. What is without thickness cannot be three-dimensional, 
but can be two-dimensional, and so it is possible to say of it that ‘ in 
extent it may cover a thousand miles.’ 

The third paradox is : 

“ The heavens are as low as the earth; mountains are on the 
same level as marshes ” (p. 450). 

The Chuang-t\H (ch. 17) says : “ If looking at things according to 
their gradated differences, we say they are relatively big, then there 
is nothing in the universe which is not big ; if we say they are relatively 
small, there is nothing in the universe which is not small. To know 
that the universe (‘ Heaven and Earth ’) is but as a tare-seed, and that 
the tip of a hair is a mountain : this is the expression of relativity ” 
(p. 206). When we consider as the most great only that which has 
* nothing beyond itself/ and compare the universe with this, it is th e n, 
relatively speaking, but a tare-seed. Likewise if we consider only 
what has * nothing within itself ’ as the most small, and compare the 
tip of a hair with this, the tip of the hair becomes, relatively speaking, 
like a mountain. Using the same principle, if we take things as 
relatively high, there is nothing that is not high, whereas if we take 
them as relatively low, there is nothing that is not low. Therefore : 
“ The heavens are as low as the earth; mountains are on the same 
level as marshes.” 

The fourth paradox is: 

The sun at noon is the sun declining; the creature born is the 
creature dying ” (p. 450). 

Kuo Hsiang (died a.d. 312), in his commentary on the Chuang-tvyi 
(ch. 6), says: “ Of effortless power, there is none greater than 
evolutionary transformation (pien hua cht g» it :#). It carries the 
universe onward toward the new; it moves mountains away from 
the old. The old does not pause even for a moment; suddenly it has 
already advanced to become the new. Thus there is no time when 
the universe and all things are not undergoing change.” Because 
there is ever this unceasing movement of time, it is possible to say : 

“ The sun at noon is the sun declining; the creature born is the 
creature dying.” 

The fifth paradox is : 

“A great similarity differs from a little similarity. This is 
called the little similarity-and-difference (hsiao t'urtg / H9 J$). All 
things are in one way all similar, in another way all different. This 
is called the great similarity-and-difference (ta t'uns i -ft- fH S') ” 
(pp. 450-451). 

The Chuang-t^u (ch. 5) says : “ If we see things from the point of 
view of their difference, even liver and gall are as far from each 
other as the states of Ch’u and Ytieh. If we see things from the 
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S tint of view of their similarity, all things are one 11 (p* 57), Kuo 
siang comments on this : “If we differentiate tilings according 
to their differences, everything is different from the other. . * , 
If we Consider things similar according to their points of similarity* 
there is nothing which h not the same. 11 This viewpoint is the 
same as that in the passage quoted under the third paradox. 

If we regard things in the universe as similar* them arc points of 
similarity in all or them* and we am say that from one aspect they 
are all similar; but if we regard them as different they all have poinrs 
of difference between one another, and we can say that from another 
aspect they are all different. This 1$ what is called great similarity- 
and-differcncc. As to what ordinary people call similarity and 
difference, this is simply similarity and difference between one 
particular object and another particular object. Such is the little 
simiiarity-anJ-differcnce, not the great similarity-and-differencc. 

The sixth paradox is: 

“ The South has no limit and has a limit p< (p^ 451). 

The CAsmg-tril (ch. 17) says i *‘You cannot speak of ocean to a 
well-frog. He is limited by his environment ” (p„ 201). The places 
to which most men have travelled are limited* and therefore they 
believe that the South has no limit. But this is the viewpoint of 
the well-frog* If we look from the viewpoint that what is most great 
is only what has nothing beyond it, then the apparent limitlcssness 
of the South actually does have a limit. 

The seventh paradox is: 

I go to the state of Yiich to-day and arrived there yesterday 11 
fp + 451). 

The Cfutiwg-tic& (ch, 17) says: <s You cannot speak of ice to a 
summer insect. He is restricted by his time ” (p- 201), Ter us 
once realize that “the old does not pause even for a moment; 
suddenly it has already advanced to become the new. Thus there is 
no time when the universe and all things are not undergoing change. 11 
Then let us suppose that * I go to the state of Yiich today.' I arrive 
there to-morrow, but what I at present call to-morrow has by that time 
suddenly already become something oi the past. Therefore: “ I go 
to the stare of Yiich to-day and arrived there yesterday/' This 
paradox comes close to sophistry. For although what we call 
present and past have no fixed absolute standard, nevertheless they 
must, within any given field of discourse, each have the same 
relative standard as the other. Although the yesterday of 1 1 
arrived yesterday 1 can be called yesterday, it is certainly not yesterday 
when put in conjunction! with the to-day of * 1 go to the state of 
Yiieh to-day/ Chuang Txft also seems to disagree with this paradox, 
so that he says in Chapter II: ** The case in which there are no 
opinions, while yet a distinction is made between right and wrong* is 
as inconceivable as that one goes to Ydch to-day* but arrived there 
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yesterday This is to make what is not, to be. How to make what 
is not, to be, even holy Yii could not know. How can I do it 5 ” 
(p. 16). 

The eighth paradox is: 

“ Connected rings can be separated ” (p. 451). 

The Chuang- (ch. 2) says : « Separation is the same as construc¬ 
tion ; construction is the same as destruction” (p. 20). “ The sun at 
noon is the sun declining ; the creature born is the creature dying.” 
Connected rings are now complete, now in dissolution. At the 
moment they are linked, but suddenly they may already no longer 
ked. Therefore: “ Connected rings can be separated.” 

The ninth paradox is : 

“ 1 center of the world; it is north of Yen ' and 

south of Yueh ” a (p. 451). 

The Chuang-t?* (ch 17) says : “ The Four Seas : are they not to 
the universe but as puddles in a marsh ? The Middle Kingdom: 
! S to the surrounding oceans as a tare-seed in a granary ? ” 

tP‘ )■ et the ancient Chinese assumed China to be the center 
of the world, and since they believed that the center of China fell 
on a spot somewhere south of Yen and north of Yueh, this for 
them also constituted the center of the world. Such a narrow 
belief is exactly what the same chapter in Chuang-M terms the 
viewpoint of a well-frog. If once we regard things from the 
r V /^<? 1 " t that . , th . e greatest has nothing beyond itself,’ however, 
then the world has no compass points, and therefore wherever 

t0 bc . 1S J the center > cycles have no starting point, 
therefore whatever period we may happen to be in is the beginning.”* 

The tenth paradox is : 

“ lf ye 111 equally; the universe is one ” (p. 451). 

,• r on f j WC f, ee tlun g s / r °re ^e point of view of their difference, even 
liver and gall are as far from each other as the states of Ch’u and 

rh-if 7 e see thingsfrom the point of view of their similarity, 
of °T ■ \f mh P aradox is based upon the poiAt 

« In alTrb! I' ° f ^ ^ Chuang-t^u (ch. 2) fays : 

hJf il n 7r d ’ here 1 ? 1 ?° t i Un g greater than the tip of an autumn 
than ; f S/7 “f"* . Neither is Aere anyofe longer-lived 
I u d j- C j Ut off m lts lnfanc y; P’eng Tsu (the Chinese 
Methusaleh) died young. The universe came into being with me 

thfsame idea™* ^ tHingS are ° ne ” ^ ^ ^ expresses 


1 A state in north China, where Peiping now is._ Tr. 

2 A state in the south near present Hangchow.— Tr 

sss’a&j" 1 -” p “ (dw **>• f t*. 

4 T’ai Shan, the famous sacred mountain in Shantung.— Tr. 
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4 —Differences between Hui Shih and Chuang Tzu 

According to the explanations just given for Hui Shih’s ten 
paradoxes, we find that he argues always from the viewpoint 
that * the greatest has nothing beyond itself,’ to show that all 
things are limited and relative. This comes close to the ideas 
expressed in the Chuang-fc(u in such Chapters as II and XVII. 
Thus Chapter II says : “ The universe came into being with me 
together, and with me, all things are one.” But directly below it 
continues : “ If then all things are one, what place is there for 

speech ? ” (pp. 23-24). Herein lies the difference between Chuang 
TzO and Hui Shih. Hui Shih uses only the intellect to prove that all 
things are in one aspect all similar, in another aspect all different, 
and that the universe is one. He says nothing as to how we may 
experience this state in which the universe is one. Chuang 
Tzu, on the other hand, speaks mystically of the * wordlessness ’ 
beyond the realm of words, and the ‘ non-knowledge ’ beyond that 
of knowledge. It is through what he calls the ‘ fasting of the mind ’ 
(hsin chai &) and ‘ sitting in forgetfulness ’ (tso wang &) that we 
can attain to the state of absolute freedom in which we forget the 
distinctions between others and self, and equate life and death, so 
that all things become one. Therefore Chapter X X XIII of the 
Chuang-h(u says of him that he “ roamed with the Creator above, 
and below made friends of those who, without beginning or end, 
are beyond life and death ” (p. 449). But as to Hui Shih, Weak in 
virtue, strong in dealing with things, his way was dark and narrow ” 
(p. 454). Thus looked at, Chuang TzQ’s philosophy is actually 
that of Hui Shih advanced one step further, and hence while Chuang 
TzQ’s writings have been used in the preceding pages to explain Hui 
Shih, yet in the final analysis the two men remain distinct. 

The Chuang-tyii (ch. 17) records someone as criticizing Kung-sun 
Lung by saying: 

“ * Moreover, for one whose knowledge does not reach (to what 
is beyond) the right and wrong domain (i.e., to where these distinc¬ 
tions are obliterated), to attempt to understand Chuang Tzu, is 
comparable to a mosquito trying to carry a mountain, or an ant 
trying to swim a river; they cannot succeed. And is not one whose 
knowledge does not reach to the abstrusest of the abstruse, but is based 
only upon what is useful for the moment, like the frog in the well ? 

“ ‘ Moreover he (Chuang Tzu) moves in the realm of the Yellow 
Springs (i.e., the underworld) below and soars to Heaven above. For 
him, north and south do not exist; the four points are gone ; he is 
engulfed in the unfathomable. For liim, east and west do not exist. 
Beginning with mystery, he has reverted to the Great Thoroughfare 
(i.e., Tao ). And yet you think you are going to analyse his doctrines 
and meet them with argument! This is like looking at the sky 
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through a tube, or pointing at the earth with an awl. Is it not indeed 
petty ? * ” (p. 216). 

Although this criticism of the Dialecticians, made from Chuang 
TzG’s viewpoint, may not be entirely correct, yet Chuang Tza’s philo¬ 
sophy, as a matter of fact, does begin with words and debate, and end 
with wordlessness and non-debate. It transcends the 4 domain of right 
and wrong,’ and 4 reverts to the Great Thoroughfare,’ and thus differs 
from that of the Dialecticians who begin and end with 4 analysis ’ and 
4 argument.’ Hence the Chuang-t^ii (ch. 33), in criticizing Hui Shih, 
pays special attention to the fact that he delighted in debate, by saying 
that 4 in reality he simply contradicted men, yet he wished to have the 
reputation of overcoming them,’ and that he 4 deliberately presented 
strange propositions to the Dialecticians of the world.’ In describ¬ 
ing Chuang Tzu, on the other hand, it particularly stresses the fact 
that he did not care for debate: 

“ Chuang Chou. . . in strange and vague expression, wild 
and extravagant language, indefinite terms, indulged himself in his 
own ideas without partiality or peculiar appearance .... He put 
his ideas into indefinite cup-like words, ascribing them to others for 
authority and illustrating with stories for variety .... He did not 
condemn either right or wrong, so he was able to get along with 
ordinary people. His writings, though they have a grand style, are 
not opposed to things and so are harmless. His phrases, though full 
of irregularities, are yet attractive and full of humor . . . ” (p. 449). 

All this seems to be in sharp contrast to the dialectics of Hui 
Shih. This account of Chuang Tzh is only some two hundred odd 
words long, yet about half of it is devoted to describing his manner 
of expression, as if with the express purpose of differentiating him 
from Hui Shih. The Han-fei-t^u (ch. 22) quotes Hui Shih as 
saying: 

The person who flees, runs eastward, and his pursuer also 
runs eastward. They are both alike in running eastward, but the 
causes for each doing so are different. Therefore I say that one 
should examine those who are engaged in identical occupations ” 
(chiian 7, p. 14). 

The difference between Chuang TzQ and Hui Shih is comparable 
to this. 

Yet Chuang Tzu’s philosophy, as long as it remains in the sphere 
of 4 words ’ and 4 knowledge,’ is, after all, very similar to that of Hui 
Shih, and therefore when the latter died, Chuang Tzh lamented that 
he no longer had anyone with whom to talk. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) 
says : 

“ He (Hui Shih) might be considered as the exponent of one 
aspect of Tao. But he claimed almost to have reached Tao itself. 
Hui Shih could not content himself with the one aspect; he diffused 
his energy over all things but was never satisfied. In the end he had 
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only the reputation of being a skilled Dialectician. Alas I Hui Shih 
with his talents wandered about without achieving anything ; he went 
after things without returning (to Tao). It was like shouting to silence 
an echo, or racing with his own shadow. Alas I ” (p. 454). 

Seen from Chuang Tzii’s point of view, Hui Shih might, indeed, 
appear to have failed and to have wandered off on a side track. 1 * * 

5—Kung-sun Lung’s ‘Discourse on the White Horse’ 

For readers unacquainted with the special characteristics of the Chinese 
language , the following sections , dealing with Kung-sun Lung , will probably 
be particularly difficult to understand . Kung-sun Lung 9 s main thesis appears 
to be that particular things in the universe are made up of an infinite number 
of ‘ universal ’ (to speak in modem philosophic language), which remain ever 
unchanging and distinct from one another , although the physical objects in which 
they are temporarily manifested and combined , may change or disappear . His 
difficulty in proving this thesis is heightened by the nature of the Chinese 
written language , which because it is pictographic and ideographic , and at the 
same time non-inflected, can express the difference between singular and plural 
objects , the concrete and the abstract , etc., only with difficulty . For further 
details on this point , see p. 206 , note 7.— Tr. 

Kung-sun Lung 5% was a native of the state of Chao (in 

the present province of Shansi).* The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) says of 
him : “ Such were the questions over which the Dialecticians argued 

with Hui Shih all their days, without reaching any conclusion. Huan 
T’uan and Kung-sun Lung were followers of the Dialecticians ” 
(p. 453). Kung-sun Lung, according to this, would appear to have 
lived somewhat later than Hui Shih. Yet the fact that Chuang TzH 
also argued on such subjects of Kung-sun Lung as ‘ the white horse ’ 
and 1 chih and things,’* shows that Kung-sun Lung lived not 
later than Chuang Tzti. Once he urged Kings Chao of Yen 
(311-279) and Hui of Chao (298-265) to cease war, saying : “ The 
idea in ceasing war springs out of a mind holding universal love 
toward the world.” 4 * * * * Pacifism was a tenet held by many men of that 
time, however, and it was not for this that Kung-sun Lung was known 

» This same chapter says, describing Mo TzCl : 44 Ah l What ability he had! ** 
And of Yin Wen and Sung K'eng : “ They were men who sought to save the world.” 
Though this is praise, it is not or the highest kind. But of Shen Tao and T*icn .Picn it 

says : 44 Nevertheless, in a general way they had heard about it (Too). ” And of Hui Shih : 

44 He claimed almost to have reached Tao itself.” This greater praise is evoked by the 
fact that both of these two schools had points in common with the philosophy of Chuang 
Tzu. Chuang Tzu, for his part, spoke alike of 4 words * and of 4 wordlessness *; of 

4 knowledge * and of 4 non-knowledge.* Shen Tao, on the one hand, stressed only the 
state of non-knowledge, for according to him even 44 a clod of earth does not miss the 

Tao ”; whereas Hui Shih, on the other, stressed only words, so that 4 in the end he had 

only the reputation of being a skilled Dialectician.* Thus each of them held but one 
aspect of Chuang TziL*s philosophy. 

* Cf. Shih Chi . ch. 74. 

• Cf. below, sect. 8, pp. 209-212. 

*LO-sMA Ch'un Ch'iu (XVIII, 1), p. 292. 
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as the leader of a school. The Kwsg-iim a small work bearing 

Ids name width par tiall y survives, says In its Chapter I : 

“ Kung-sun Lung was a Dialectician of the time of the Six States 
(he*. Warring States)* Dissatisfied with the divergence and confusion 
between names and their actualities, he used his peculiar talent to 
discuss the alleged inseparability of whiteness. Pointing out analogies 
in other objects, he argued on this rheme of whiteness . . T , lie 
wished to extend his argument so as thereby to rectify names with 
thdr actualities, and thus transform the whole world” (pp. 61-62). 

Again, he says of himself; Jl What I have gained my reputation 
with, is my discourse of die white burse. IF you deprive me of rhat, 
I have nothing to impart” (p, 64)* 

The (dh- 33) says : 

u Huan T’uan and Rung-sun Lung were followers of the Dia¬ 
lecticians. They threw a deceiving glamour over men's minds anti 
altered their ideas. They could overcome men's words but could nor 
convince their minds. Herein lav the weakness of rhe Dialecticians " 
(p. 453). 

This shows that it was his particular dialectic that made Rung' 
sun Lung famous. 

About his discourse on the white horse, the Kmg-sm Lj/Bg-t%£ 
(ch* 2) states: 

“ A white horse is not a horse , * *. * The word * 1 horse 1 denotes 
a shape, 'white* denotes a color. What denotes color docs nor 
denote shape. Therefore, I say that a white horse is not a horse* « * , 
When a horse is requited, yellow and black ones may all be brought 
forward, but when one requires a white horse, a yellow or black horse 
cannot be brought forward, * . , Therefore* yellow and black horses 
are each separate kinds, and can respond to the call for a horse* but 
not to the call for a white horse. Hence it results that a white horse 
is not a horse. , . . 

“ Horses certainly have color. Therefore, there exist white 
horses. Suppose there is a horse without color, then there is only 
the horse as such. Bur how can we get wliite horses? Therefore, 
a wliite one k not a horse. A white horse is * horse * together with 
* white,* * Horse 1 with * white * Is not 4 horse. 11 Therefore, 1 say 
that a white horse is not a horse* 

“ The word 1 white * docs not specify (fm J£) what Is white. We 
may disregard this last and it is all right. Bur"the words f w hite horse * 
specify of the w hite what it is that is white. The white that is specified 
is not (the quality) * white ' itself* The word ' horse * neither excludes 
nor includes any color. Therefore, yd low and black ones may all 
respond to it. But the words, * white horse/ exclude and include 
color, and yellow and black horses are all excluded owing to thdr 

\ J ^ res? reads; |k a None " with 1 white r h* lioe^e,' " bin wt mui[ irtsett the word 

1 not' ifri J£), if (he nrjpjmcm H i-o make i cjuc.—Ta. 
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color. Therefore:, it is only 'white horse # that will correspond* 
That in which nothing is excluded h not that in which something is 
excluded. Therefore, I say a white horse is nor a horse ” (pp. 67-70). 

The worth 1 hone/ only designates the characteristics common to 
all horses, that is, as the text says* "only the horse as such/ 1 This has 
nn specifying color, whereas when a white horse is spoken of, the 
color is specified. Hence whar is specified by the words* 1 white 
horse/ does in lact differ from what is designated by the word * horse;' 
Moreover the quality * white * remains white, regardless of whether 
it is the white of one whrtc thing or of another while thing. This 
is why 41 the word * while 7 does not specify what is white/* When 
we speak of the f w T hirc ■ in the term f w T hite horse/ wc mean only 
this white and that of nothing else. Or as the test says: 44 The 
words 1 white horse * speedy of the white what it is that is white. 
The white that is specified is not (the quality) 4 white * itadf/ 1 That 
is* the white of a white horse is no longer the general quality„ 
4 white, 1 and hence what is designated by the term^ f white hOESe/ 
also differs from what is designated by the word, 1 white/ 

6—Kong-sun Long's Conception or the Ciuu 1 

What are designated or intended by such terms as 4 horse/ 
f white," etc.^are what the Kung-nm Ltmg-topl (ch. 3) calls drift ^g, a 
term which 1 here int-trprel as being roughly equivalent to the western 
Word 4 universal/ Such thih or * universals 1 differ from concrete 
things (wm which latter are described in the Km^sm 
(eh. 6) as follows : 

u Heaven and Earth, together with what they produce, arc things 
(nrf). Each rhing i$ what it is and no more: this means actuality. 
Actualities (fhih jf) occupy whar they do occupy and no less : this is 
position. . * . To rectify that which designates an actuality; means 
to rectify its name. * , . A name {mmg .^j) is whar designates an 
actuality. If we know that 1 this s is not 1 this, 1 and that ^thia 1 docs 
not lie in r this, 51 then it will not be designated (bv this name). If w e 
know that 'that 1 is not 4 rhat/ and that * lhat p docs not lie in 1 that/ 
then r too, it will not be designated (by rhat name)** (p. 81). 

According to this passage, a tiling (»*) is that which occupies 
position in space and time* that is* in modern philosophical language* 
a concrete particular, buch would be this or that horse, this or that 
white horse* 

Besides these concrete particular^ however, the Kmg^un 
abo speaks of something which it calls thih Jff. These tkik^ as we 

1 ff M *n E it- , 

J With the cetwenr of the puttier, this section been fomcwhjE modified Fram ibe 
original teat, for the gtcaier clarity, So ttmc whit mi crigifiallr a footnote flaw 

nppean u paragraph (Zj ind following,—Tiu 
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shall see later (in sect. 8), stand in apposition to concrete particulars, 
and as such, I interpret them as being roughly equivalent to the western 
term, * universal.’ This interpretation may be arrived at in two ways: 

(1) The word chih literally means ‘ a finger,’ ‘ to point out,’ ‘ to 
designate,’ or in the Kung-sun Lung-fyi, * that which is designated,’ 
meaning by this, that which is designated by a name. 

The explanation is that names serve two purposes. In the first 
place, any name points out its corresponding particular, or as the text 
says : “ A name is what designates an actuality.” At the same time, 
however, a name also designates the universal which underlies this 
particular. 

Thus besides this or that particular horse, there is the horse as 
such; and besides this or that particular white, there is the ‘ white 
which does not specify what is white.’ Such * horse ’ and * white ’ are 
universal, and names not only serve to point to their particulars, but 
to such universal as well. In section eight we shall see that the 
chih (literally, * what is designated ’) is placed by Kung-sun Lung in 
apposition to ‘ things,’ a fact which speaks strongly for the assump¬ 
tion that when he speaks of chih, he really means the universal 
designated by any name.' 

(2) Or according to a second interpretation, the word chih as 
used in the Kung-sun Lung-fyi, is equivalent to chih another word 
having the same pronunciation, and written in the same way, save 
that the left strokes ( If ) of the character, meaning * hand,’ have been 
omitted. 1 2 * Now this second word, chih tf, means ‘idea’ or ‘concept.’ 
Therefore, according to this interpretation, the first word chih as 
used by Kung-sun Lung, no longer holds its primary meaning of ‘a 
finger,’ or * to point out,’ but instead means * idea ’ or * concept.’ In 
the latter sense it, rather than some other special term, has been used 
by Kung-sun Lung to designate the universal, just as Plato used 
the word ‘ idea ’ for this purpose. 

This second explanation is also possible, but is not so direct as to 
say that the word chih, used in its customary sense of * to designate,’ 
is employed by Kung-sun Lung to refer to the universal as it is 
* designated ’ by its name. 

1 Strictly speaking, names or terms are divided into those that are abstract and those 
that are concrete. The abstract term denotes the universal, the concrete term the 
particular. The particular is the denotation, and the universal the connotation, of the 
term. In western inflected languages there is no difficulty in distinguishing between the 
particular (‘white 9 or ‘ horse *) and the abstract (* whiteness 9 or ‘ horscncss *). In Chinese, 
however, owing to the fact that the written characters are ideographic and pictorial and 
lack all inflection, there is no possible way, as far as the form of individual words is con¬ 
cerned, of distinguishing between abstract and concrete terms. Thus in Chinese the 
word designating a particular horse, and that designating the universal, * horscncss/ are 
written and pronounced in the same way. Similarly with other terms, so that such words 
as * horse * and ‘ white/ being used to designate both the concrete particular and the 
abstract universal, thus hold two values. 

2 For the fact that these two words were in ancient times used interchangeably, sec 

Ch’cn Chung-fan, Chu-t^u T'tmg-i. 
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7—Kung-sun Lung’s * Discourse on Hard and White 9 

The purpose of Kung-sun Lung’s * Discourse on the White 
Horse ’ is to prove that * horse,’ 1 white,’ etc., are all separate and 
independent universals. The Chuang-t\u (ch. 17) mentions Kung-sun 
Lung’s * separateness of hard and white ’ (p. 214), by which is 
meant the doctrine that hardness and whiteness are two separate 
universals. The fifth chapter of the Kung-sun Lung-t\u, the title of 
which is 4 Discourse on Hard and White,’ reads : 

“ Is* it possible that hard, white and stone are three ? ” “ No.” 

“ Can they be two ? ” “ Yes.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ When without hardness one finds whiteness, this gives two; 
when without whiteness one finds hardness, this gives two *. . . . 
Seeing does not perceive hardness, but perceives that which is white, 
without the hardness. Touching does not perceive whiteness, but 
perceives hardness. It perceives hardness without the whiteness. . . . 
Finding its (the stone’s) whiteness, or finding its hardness, lies in 
seeing or non-seeing (i.e., in touching). The seeing and non-seeing 
are separate from each other. Neither one pervades the other, and 
therefore they are separate. Separateness is concealment ” (pp. 77-78). 

The absence of whiteness or hardness here spoken of refers to 
these qualities as found in the concrete stone. When we look at the 
stone, we perceive whiteness but not hardness, and the hardness, being 
unperceived, is separate (i.e., distinct) from the whiteness. Likewise 
when we touch a stone, we perceive hardness but not whiteness, and 
the whiteness, being unperceived, is separate from the hardness. 
Hence * neither one pervades the other.’ This is epistemological 
proof that hardness and whiteness are separate universals. 

The * Discourse on Hard and White ’ continues with objections 
made to these propositions : 

“ Because the eye cannot behold hardness nor the hand grasp 
whiteness, one cannot say that there is no hardness or whiteness. 
The organs perceiving them are not the same, and cannot be inter¬ 
changed. But hardness and whiteness both are in the stone, so how 
can they be separated ? ” (p. 79). 

That is, the perception or non-perception of hardness and 
whiteness are dependent on touch and sight respectively, but hardness 
and whiteness exist in the stone independently of these organs, so 
how can they be separate ? Kung-sun Lung replies to this : 

“ There are white things, but whiteness does not specify what 
is white. There are hard things, but hardness does not specify what 
is hard. Being non-specifying, they are general, and so how can 
they be in the stone ? ” (p. 79). 


1 i.e., whiteness plus stone, and hardness plus stone, respectively.—T r. 
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Hsieh Hsi-shen, of the Sung dynasty (960-1279), says in his com¬ 
mentary on this : “ There are myriads of things that share the quality 
of whiteness, which thus does not specify (only) the whiteness of the 
stone. But is it only the stone which hardness and whiteness do not 
specify ? They do not specify any of the myriads of things. When 
they do not specify any of the myriads of things, how can it be 
solely in the stone that they exist together ? JS Both whiteness and 
hardness do not specify the things which they make white and hard, 
and so how can they be said to be in the stone ? Some things in 
the universe have hardness but not whiteness ; others have whiteness 
but not hardness. Thus it becomes still more apparent that hard¬ 
ness and whiteness are two separate universals. Here metaphysical 
proof is adduced for their * separateness/ 

The 4 Discourse on Hard and White * continues : 

“ Hardness does not * share' (yu J|l) itself in the stone and thus 
be hard ; it is common to other things. It is not in things and thus 
hard; but its hardness is necessarily hardness in itself. If it is not 
hard (because of) stones and things, but is hard (in itself), then no 
such hardness exists in the world, but it lies concealed. 

fC If whiteness is really not whiteness in itself, how could it be 
white (because of) stones and things ? If whiteness is necessarily 
white, it is white (in itself) without being white (because of) things. 
W ith yellow and black it is the same. When (whiteness and hardness) 
can exist without stone, how can one speak of a hard and white stone ? 
Hence (these qualities) are separate. They are separate because of 
this " (pp. 79-80). 

Hsieh Hsi-shen comments on this : “ Hardness is not hardness 
solely in the stone, but is also hardness in myriad other things. 
Therefore it is said ; i It does not share itself in the stone and thus 
be hard ; it is common to other things/ But even when it is not in 
the myriad things, it is necessarily hardness of itself. Therefore it is 
said : e It is not in things and thus hard ; but its hardness is neces¬ 
sarily hardness in itself/ There is no such independently existing 
hardness in the world which can be perceived. On the other hand it 
cannot therefore be said that there is no such hardness. Hence it is 
said : * But the hardness lies concealed/ ” 

Likewise with whiteness. Though such independently existing 
whiteness is not to be found in the world, and so cannot be perceived, 
yet whiteness is white in itself. For if we were to grant that white¬ 
ness could not be white in itself, it then could not make a stone or 
other object white; whereas if it is white, and is so in itself, then it 
subsists in itself without depending on other things. Yellow, black 
and all other colors are the same. White may subsist without the 
stone, and being without the stone, there is no such thing as a hard- 
and-white stone. Thus from a metaphysical point of view It may be 
seen that hardness and whiteness are separable and self-subsistent. 
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That is, the uni verbals, 4 hardness * and f whiteness, 1 both have 
independent subsistence. Though they have such subsistence* how¬ 
ever, they can only be perceived by men when they are m&mlestcd in 
concrete objects ; that is, men can only perceive hardness and white¬ 
ness when these 1 share * (jfi themselves in objects. Yet even 
when they are not manifested in objects in this way, this does nor 
mean that they are not self-subsistcnt, but only that men cannot then 
perceive them. This is why they are said to 1 lie concealed/ This 
concealment is self concealment, not concealment caused by some¬ 
thing else. Hence the same chapter states : 

“They conceal themselves. It is not that they are concealed 
(by something else) and so ate concealed ” (p + 7&)* 

Plato, when he said that particulars are perceivable but not think¬ 
able, while ideas are thinkable but not perceivable, meant exactly this. 
Thus the Fact that hardness and whiteness are separable becomes all 
the more apparent ; but more than this, all universal are separate 
and have self subsistence* Therefore the same chapter says : 

"Being geparabies, they are all single, which is the correct (way 
of) the world * J (p* 80)* 

3—Kong-sok Lung's * Discourse on Chih and Things 1 

Neo-realists of the present day hold that particulars exist, while 
universals subsist* that is, have being even ihuugh not in space and 
time. Thus hardness is hardness* even if nor manifested in an object* 
and we cannot* merely because we do not then perceive it, therder e 
maintain that there is no hardness. To say, as Kung-sun Lung does, 
that hardness ' lies conceded, 1 seems to be another way of saying 
that it subsists. This point is made dear in the 1 Discourse on 
Chih 4)f (i.e.j, * universes ’) and Things {m ? in the Kang-sun 
(ch. 3): 

“ There no things (nu) that ate not chih y but these chih are no 
chik If the world had no chik, things could not be things. If* 
there being no tkik, the world had no things,, could one speak of 
ehth ? Chih are what do not exist in the world. Tilings are what do 
exist in the world. It is impossible to consider what docs exist in 
the world to be what does not exist in the world* In the world 
there exist no chih^ and things cannot be called chih. If they cannot 
be called chih, I hey arc no chih, 

H They are no chih, (and yet it has been stated above that) there 
arc no things that are not chiL That there are no chih in the world, 
and that things cannot be called chih, does not mean that there arc 
n,o chih. It is not that there are no chik because there are no things 
that are not chih. 

"There arc no things that are not chih t but these chih are no 
chih. That there are no chih existing in the world, arises from the 
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faet that all things have their own names, which are not themselves 
chth When they are not chih, to call them chih, would be to take 
chih to mean also what are not chih. It would be impermissible 
to take what are not chih as chih. 

Chih, moreover, are what are held in common in the world. 
There are no chih existing in the world, but things cannot be said 
to be without chih. That they cannot be said to be without chih, 
means that there are none that are not chih. That there are none 
that are not chih, means (we return to our opening statement) that 
there are no things that are not chih. There are no chih that are 
non -chih. Chih that share themselves in things are non -chih. Suppos- 
mg there were no thing -chih ( wu-chih ) existing in the world, who 
would there be to speak directly about non -chih ? If there were no 
things existing in the world, who would there be to speak directly 
about chih ? If there were chih but no thing -chih in the world, who 
would there be to speak directly about non -chih} Who would 
there be to assert directly that there are no things that are not chih ? 
Moreover how can chih, which certainly in themselves become 
non -chth, depend upon things, and so only be chih when they share 
themselves in these ? ” (pp. 70-72).' 

If we analyse the things in the world, we find that they are 
simply composed of various universals. Universals, however, cannot 
themselves be further analysed or split up into other universals, and so 
it is said: There are no things that are not chih, but these chih are no 
chin. Ir the world had no chih> things could not be things.” But in 
order to occupy space and time and so be perceived by man, universals 
must have that which they ‘ specify ’ (ting £) or in which they 
snare (i.e.^reveal) themselves; that is, they must become manifest 

in things Therefore: “If.-the world had no things, could 

one ^ ^ ” Again: “ Chih are what do not exist in the 

world. Things are what do exist in the world.” That is, when 
universals do not ‘ share ’ themselves in things, they do not exist 
in time and space but ‘lie concealed’ (i.e., subsisted or latent), 
whereas things do have existence in time and space, and so exist in the 

. Therefore although things can be analysed as forming various 
universals, as things in themselves they are not universals. Hence on 
the one hand it may be said : “There are no things that are not chih”; 
while on the other hand one may say: “Things cannot be called 


The most PC'PfeMg and ambiguous passages in all Chinese philosophy. 

,k t w connecnon with the Chinese word fti which occurs cons- 

hDke . d wit . h the word **• “ d which Uems to hold three 
Mtzmng ‘ not.’ as m the phrase. * There are no things that are not 
SMLJ? Meaning ‘no,’ as m the phrase. ‘ But these chih are no chih * (fei chth). 
third kf hc , Th . erc no chih *at are non -chih' (. fei-chth). This 

to !>? required m the last lines of the passage, which speak about chih 

mmL ‘ ° ne an , other > while at the same time introducing another new 

term. thing-riM (vu-chth), into the discussion.—Ta. 
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chih” To say that * in the world there exist no ffoft* is to say that 
univcrsals themselves do not exist in time and space. 

Nevertheless all things in the world have their names, for as 
was said in a preceding passage; “A name is what designates an 
actuality/* The actuality is a particular. The name is the representa¬ 
tive of the universal, It is only a representative, however, and not 
the universal itself. Although there are names existing in the world, 
there are no easting universals. Therefore it is said: " That there 
are no chih existing in the world* arises from the fact that all 
things have their own names, which are not themselves chih*** If 
names are not universal?* they may not be assimilated to universals, so 
that: *' It would be impermissible to take what are not chih as chih” 

A universal is what is held in common by all members in its 
class. Thus the universal * horse * pertains to ail members in 
the das$ of horse* that of f white * to all members in the class 
of white, and so on. Therefore it is said; “CM, moreover, 
are what ore held in common in the world..* There are no chih 
existing in the world, but things cannot be said to be without tfdk* 7 
In one way there are no things that are not universals, for all parti¬ 
cular things are the concrete forms of universals, occupying space 
and time. But in another way things arc no I universals, for what 
occupies space and time is the particular, not the universal There¬ 
fore on the one hand, "That they cannot be said to be without 
rM, means that there are none that are not chih. That there ore 
none that are not chik t means (we return to our opening statement) 
that there are no things that are not chih 77 But on the other hand, 
u There are no chih thac are noa-cM, Chih that share themselves 
in things are no n-chih” This last sentence means that when several 
universals are combined and become manifest in rime and space, 
they become things. Such universals when thus manifested in 
things, 1 share * themselves in them, that is, are 1 thing-rM l If 
there were no universals* there could exist no things, nor could 
there be things if there were no ‘thing-rM* (he,, chih that have 
become manifest by 1 sharing > themselves in concrete objects). 

If there were universals but no things* rhere would Only be 
subsisting universals, 1 concealed r and nut manifest, and so there 
could exist no man who could discourse on universals and 
things. Therefore it is said : " Supposing there were no thing-fM 
existing in the world, who would there be to speak directly about 
non-rM ? It there were no things existing in the world* who would 
there be to speak directly about chih ? If there were chih but no 
thing-fM in the world, who would there be to speak directly about 
non-rM ? Who would there be to assert directly that there are no 
things that are not chih The combination of universal and their 
manifestation in rime and space as things, however, is a spontaneous 
process not caused from without. Therefore it h said : Ffi Moreover 
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how can chih,. which certainly in themselves become non -chih, 
depend upon things, and so only be chih when they share themselves 
in these ?” The ‘ non -chih ’ here mean concrete things. 

9 Kung-sun Lung’s ‘ Discourse on the Explanation 
of Change * 

The universal is unchanging, but the particular is ever changing. 
In its ‘Discourse on the Explanation of Change,’ the Kung-sun Lung-t^H 
(ch. 4) discusses this problem of how there are changes and also no 
changes: 

“ Does two contain one? ” “ Two has no one.” 

“ Does two contain right ? ” “ Two has no right.” 

“ Does two contain left ? ” “ Two has no left.” 

“ Can right be called two ? ” “ No.” 

“ Can left be called two ? ” “ No.” 

“ Can left and right together be called two ? ” “ Thev can ” 
(p. 73). y 

The universal of ‘ two ’ is simply «two ’ and nothing else. 
Hence it is not ‘one,’ nor is it ‘right’ or ‘left.’ But ‘right’ 
added to left is two in number, and therefore put together these 
can be called two. The chapter continues: 

“Itis” k permissible to sa y that a change is not non-change?” 

Can right which shares itself (in something) be called 
change ? “ It can.” 

“What is it that changes ? ” “ It is ‘ right ’ ” (pp. 73-74).” 
The universal does not change, but the particular ever does so. 
Change is not non-change. This ‘ sharing ’ (jw H) of * right ’ is the 
same as that mentioned in the ‘Discourse on Hard and White,’ when 
this says: “Hardness does not share itself in the stone and thus be 
hard. That is, though the universal itself does not change, the 
particular m which the universal is manifested certainly may do so. 
Hence the universal ‘ right,’ does not change, but right which ‘ shares ’ 
itself in things may do so. The right of a particular thing, for 
example, may become its left. When the questioner asks, “ What is 
it that changes ? ”, and the reply is made, “It is right,” this right 

of right^ SbarCS * tsc ^ * n things, and not simply the universal 

The chapter continues with questions by the interlocutor: 

he right has been changed, how can you still call it right ? 
And, if it has not been changed, how can you speak of a change ? 

If two has no right and no left, how is it that two is left together with 
right?” (p. 74). ° 


this point I have followed suggestions made by my colleague. Professor Chin 
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The questioner does not understand that the right which can be 
changed is the right in concrete things, whereas the universal, ' right,' 
remains undianged. He further fails to understand that left, added 
to right, is two in number, and that this is why these together are 
called two. 

Again ; 11 A mm added to an Os is not a horse. An ox added 
to a ram is not a fowl " (p. 74). 

Tins means that right added to left make the number two, whereas 
the universal, * right/ and the universal,' left/ cannot be so combined 
to make two, any more than can the universal of nun and os be com¬ 
bined to make horse, or of ox and ram to make fowl. The same 
chapter continues : 

“A ram and an Ox are different. Because a ram has upper 
front teetli, an ox none, we cannot say that an ox is not a ram, nor 
a ram an ox, They might not both have those particular teeth, and 
yet belong to the same species. Because a ram has horns and an nx 
has horns, wc cannot say that an ox is a ram and a ram an ox. They 
might both have horns, and yet belong to quite different species. 
A ram and an ox have horns, a horse none ; a horse has a long tail, 
which a ram and an «x do not have. Therefore I say that a ram 
together with an ox arc not a horse. That means that there is no horse 
(in the present discourse). Consequently, a ram is not two, and an 
ox is not two, but a ram anti an ox are two. Thus it is shown that a 
ram and an ox are not a horse. If they were considered to be so, it 
would be a case of exemplifying (two) by taking quite different Species. 
This is like the case of taking left and right ” (pp. 74-75), 

This shows that the universal; of ox, ram and horse are entirely 
different, and so those of ram and ox cannot he combined to form 
horse. Though they cannot be thus combined, however, their num¬ 
ber if they arc counted together, will be two. Therefore it is said ; 
" A nun is not two, and an ox is not two, but a ram and an ox aie 
two." Though a ram and ox are not of the same species, this doe; 
not prevent them from being counted together to make two, just as 
right and left are added to make two. Hence : " If they were con¬ 
sidered to be SO, it Would be a ease of exemplifying (two) by taking 
quite different species, This is like the Case of taking left and right." 

Continuing: 

“ An ox and a ram have hair, while a fowl has feathers. The 
Speaking about the leg of a fowl makes one. Its number of legs is 
two. Two and one make three. The speaking about the leg of an ox 
and ram makes one, The number of their legs is four, hour and one 
make five. Thus rams and oxen have live feet each, and fowls have 
three. Therefore when I say that an ox and a ram do not make a 
fowl, I have no other reason than tins. If choosing for comparison a 
horse or a fowl, the horse is better. What has certain qualities and 
what has not. Cannot be put in the same species. To make such 
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appellation is called a confusion of terms, and would be a loose 
appellation (Huang chii ft ” (p. 75). 

This means that an ox and a ram differ even more from a fowl than 
from a horse. The universal leg of a fowl, that is, ‘ the speaking 
about a fowl’s leg/ together with its actual two legs, make three. In 
the same way the speaking about an ox’s and ram’s leg, that is,the un- 
iversals, * ox leg ’ and * ram leg,’ together with their actual four legs, 
make five for each/ Hence the universals of ox and ram cannot be 
combined to make fowl. Yet even if they could be combined in this 
way, it would be better to say that they could be combined to make 
horse. For compared to a fowl, a horse is closer to an ox and a ram, 
and hence: “ If choosing for comparison a horse or a fowl, the 
horse is better.” To say that a ram and an ox could make a fowl 
would be a c confusion of terms ’ and a * loose appellation.’ 

The text that follows is not very clear, but its general idea seems 
to be that green and white cannot make yellow, nor can white with 
green make blue. This follows the same reasoning as that a ram and 
an ox are not a horse, and an ox and a ram are not a fowl. Hence 
the text says : “ Yellow corresponds to horse ; blue to fowl ” (p. 76). 
These are simply further analogies to explain the ideas given above. 


10—The * Unity of Similarity and Difference ’ and 
* Separateness of Hard and White ’ 


The Chuang-toyi (ch. 5) says : “ If we see things from the point 
of view of their difference, even liver and gall are as far away from 
each other as the states of Ch’u and Yiieh. If we see things from the 
point of view of their similarity, all things are one ” (p. 57). This is 
spoken with reference to particulars, however. Any particular thing 
is made up of many different qualities, which are themselves not 
absolute. Hence Mount T’ai may be said to be small, while the tip 
of an autumn hair may be said to be large. But with universals this 
is not the case. A universal is simply a universal, and its quality is 
absolute. Thus the universal of ‘ big ’ can only be big, ana that of 
small can only be small. Hui Shih’s point of view stresses particular 
things, and so he says : “ All things are in one way all similar, in 

another way all different,” and concludes by saying: “ Love all 
things equally; the universe is one.” Kung-sun Lung, on the other 
hand, lays stress on the universal, and so speaks of the * separateness 
of hard and white,’ and summarizes by saying : " They are all single, 
which is the correct (way of) the world.” Having such opposing view¬ 
points, the doctrines of these two groups were completely different. 
Whcn persons of the Warring States period discussed the doctrines of 


i ~ ! cg of a {o Y l , cannot » actuall 7 speaking, be added to its two existing 

The Dialecticians nevertheless maintained this idea, so that in the Chuang-trii (ch. 
33) we find such paradoxes being attributed to them as : “A fowl has three legs * and, 
A brown horse and a dark ox make three ” (pp. 451-452). 
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the Dialecticians, they usually summarized them as * the unity of 
similarity and difference, and separateness of hard and white.’ This 
was only a general way of speaking, however. Actually the Dialecti¬ 
cians were divided into two schools : that of the * unity of similarity 
and difference,’ headed by Hui Shih ; and that of the ‘ separateness 
of hard and white,’ headed by Kung-sun Lung. 

Chuang Tzu’s philosophy agreed in part with that of Hui Shih, 
and therefore he approved of the * unity of similarity and difference,’ 
but not of the ‘ separateness of hard and white.’ The Chuang-f? it 
(ch. 2) says : 4 ' 

“ To take chih to illustrate that chih are not chih, is not so good 
as to take non -chih to illustrate that chih are not chih. To take a horse 
to illustrate that horses are not horses, is not so good as to take 
non-horses to illustrate that horses are not horses. The universe is a 
chih ; all things are a horse ” (p. 19). 

... ^ung-sun Lung holds that “there are no things that are not 
chih, but these chih are no chih” Such is ‘ to take chih to illustrate that 
chih are not chih. 9 Again, Kung-sun Lung maintains that “ a white 
horse is not a horse. Such is * to take a horse to illustrate that horses 
are not horses.’ But if we ‘ see things from the point of view of 
their identity,’ then chih or universal are identical with the myriad 
things that are not chih , so that chih are non -chih. Likewise a horse is 
identical with the myriads of things that are not horses, and at the 
same time a horse is not merely a horse. When this is the case, * The 
universe is a chih ; all things are a horse.’ And then one may say 
with Chuang Tzti: “ The universe came into being with me together 
and with me, all things are one.” 

11—The Twenty-one Paradoxes of the Dialecticians 

Chapter XXXIII of the Chuang-tigii, in addition to the ten 
paradoxes attributed directly to Hui Shih, records twenty-one others 
made by ‘ the Dialecticians of the world.’ * 1 Among these twenty-one 
paradoxes, some are based upon Hui Shih, others upon Kung-sun 
Lung, and hence I shall divide them into two groups : those of the 
‘ unity of similarity and difference,’ and those of the ‘ separateness 
of hard and white.’ 

Those of the first group are: 

“ The egg has hair.” 

“ Ying (the capital of Ch’u) contains the whole world.” 

“A dog may be a sheep.” 

“ The horse has eggs.” 

“ The frog has a taiL” * 

’ Cf. pp. 451-453. 

1 Ch’eng Yuan-ying (seventh ccntuty a.d.), in his tsan-hiu Chen-shins Chu-su, says 
that in the state of Ch’u people used the term here translated as froj? (tins tru *T which 
usually means ‘ nail ’) as meaning frog. * 
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“Mountains produce mouths.” 

“Tortoises are longer than snakes* 11 

“ A white dog Is black/' 

The h* 2) contains a list of si mila r paradoxes : “ 1 Moun¬ 

tains are on the same level as pock; the heavens- are level with the 
earth/ 1 The states of Oi s i (in far eastern China) and Ch + in (in far 
western China) fire conterminous/ ' That which enters by the ear 
issues from the mouth/ # A hook has a beard/ 4 The egg lias hair/ 
Utterances like these arc difficult to uphold, nevertheless Hui Shih 
and Teng Hsi were bold enough to undertake their defence 11 (Fflrtfe, 
p. 85)* This passage proves that fill paradoxes of this type should be 
attributed to Hui Shihk group. 

To say that 1 the egg has hair/ means that out of the egg may 
come a hair-bearing, and not leather-bearing, creature- A dog, like¬ 
wise, is nor a sheep, and yet it is said : 4 A dog may be a sheep/ 
A horse is a viviparous creature, and to say thfiC The horse has eggs' 
means that it may become an oviparous creature. A frog docs not 
itself have a tail^ so that to say that 4 the frog has a tail J means that it 
may become a creature having a tail. Likewise mountains do not 
produce mouths, find SO to say that 4 mountains produce mouths ? 
means that they may become such things as have mouths. On the 
paradox in the HjwMijiJ, 'That which enters by the ear issues from the 
mouth/ Yang Liang, in his commentary (published a.d, 818), gives 
an explanation: “ Some say that this is the same as 4 mountains 

produce mouths’, that Is to say* that mountains have mouths and 
ears/’ And upon the [hurt-Inti's paradox, 1 A hook has a beard,' 
Yu Yiieh (1821-1906) suggests : “The word h>u J£j (hook) may be a 
substitution for fh'ii £fijj (married woman)*” According to this emenda¬ 
tion, therefore, the meaning would be: "A married woman has a 
beard/ 1 All these paradoxes are based upon the principle of the 
similarity of all things. Seen from the point of view of their 
similarity* there fife no things that are not similar, and hence any one 
thing may be said to he any other thing, and vice versa. 

Hui Sliih says : 4< The heavens are as low as the earth ; mountains 

arc on the same level as marshes/* Again: “ I know' the ccnrcr of 
the world ; it is norrh of Yen and south of Yiieh." In the same w ay 
one may say i “ Ying contains the whole world,” Also: 4i The states 
of CVi and Ch’in are conterminous.” 

There is a Chinese proverb that states : <s There arc ways in 
which a foot is short, and in which an inch is long/’ If we say a 
thing is long because it is long in a certain way, then 1 tortoises arc 
longer than snakes/ As for the final paradox, die Ching-tkn Sffifb&W 
quotes Ssu-ma Piao (died a.d. 306) as saying i " A white dog wriih 
black eyes may be considered also a black dog/ p In other words, 
when wc say the white dog is white, it is because his fur is white, Wc 
designate him as while according to that w T hercin he is while. But if 
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we were to call him black according to that wherein he is black, this 
would be to say that * a white dog is black.’ 

The paradoxes belonging to the ‘ separateness of hard and 
white ’ group are : 

“ A fowl has three legs.” 

“ Fire is not hot.” 

“ Wheels do not touch the ground.” 

“ Eyes do not see.” 

“ Chih do not reach ; things never come to an end.” 1 * * 

“ T-squares are not square; compasses cannot make circles.” 

“ Chisels do not surround their handles.” 

“ The shadow of a flying bird never moves.” 

“ There are times when a flying arrow is neither in motion nor 
at rest.” 

“ A puppy is not a dog.” 

“ A brown horse and dark ox make three.” 

“ An orphan colt has never had a mother.” 

“ If a rod one foot in length is cut short every day by one half 
of its length, it will still have something left even after ten thousand 
generations.” 

As to the paradoxes : c A fowl has three legs ’; and, * A brown 
horse and dark ox make three/ the Kung-sim iZung-t^u (ch. 4) says : 
“ The speaking about the leg of a fowl is one. Its number of legs is 
two. Two and one make three. The speaking about the leg of an 
ox and ram is one. The number of their legs is four. Four and one 
make five ” (p. 75). The Chuang-t^u (ch. 2) says similarly : “ One 
and speech make two ” (p. 24). The one of this speech (or perhaps, 
if we proceed by another explanation, the universal idea of the ‘ leg 
of a fowl 9 ), added to the fowl’s two legs, make three. In the same 
way, the speaking about a brown horse and dark ox is one, and 
the number of them is two, making a total of three. Or, according 
to the other explanation, the universal of * a brown horse and dark 
ox ’ is one, and they themselves are two, also making a total of three. 

We have seen that Kung-sun Lung’s ‘ separateness of hard and 
white ’ is based upon both epistemological and metaphysical argu¬ 
ments. The explanation for the paradox, ‘ Fire is not hot,’ is, meta¬ 
physically speaking, that the universal of fire is fire, and the universal 
of hot is hot. The two are absolute and not one, and so even though 
a particular and concrete fire possesses the quality of hotness, fire as a 
universal is not hot. Or epistemologically speaking, the hotness 
of fire proceeds from our sensation of it, so that hotness is subjective. 
It pertains to us, and not to the fire. 


1 The actual reading in the Chuang-t^u is: “ Chih do not reach; the reaching never 

comes to an end.” The present interpretation is taken from the version appearing in the 

Lieh-W (ch. 4). Cf. Fork, p. 83. 
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Tire paradox, B Wheels do not touch the ground/ may be ex¬ 
plained by saying that what is touched hy the wheel 15 a smaO portion 
of the ground, and not the entire ground itself, junt as a while horse 
is not a horse. Or we may say that a wheel dial touches the ground 
is a concrete wheel, and the ground touched by it is concrete ground. 
Bur the universal, 4 wheel/ docs not much the universal, 4 ground/ 
not is the universal, * ground,* touched by the universal, * wheel/ 

As to the Meadoar, f Eyes do not see/ Kung-sun Lung’s B Dis¬ 
course on Hard and White r says : " The white is perceived through 
the eye seeing, by means of file (i.e., light), hut the fire docs nor see. 
So then, fire and the eye do nor sec, and it is the mind which secs. 
But the mind does not see, vision being something separate " (p. 80)* 
That is* for us to be able to see, we must possess eves, light, and the 
function of the mind. Withour all these three we cannot see, so that 
If we have eyes alone, sight is no lodger possible. This is the epistemo¬ 
logical explanation. In metaphysics, we may say that the universal 
of 1 eye/ s light/ B mind 1 and * vision/ are four distinct universal^. 
They are all “ separate 1 and so cannot be combined into one. 

The paradox, 1 Chifi do not reach ■ rhings never come to an end/ 
is based on the distinction made by Ktulg-sun Lung between thih 
(universal*) and things, in his chapter bearing that name, Plato said 
that ideas are thinkable but not perceivable. That [s t what we can 
perceive is the particular, whereas the universal can be thought of 
but not perceived; or as Kung-sun Lung says here: * Chih do not 
reach (to our perception). 1 Things bounded by space and time* how¬ 
ever, in which the universal becomes manifested, are ever clianging 
and are being perpetuated in endless succession; hence * things never 
come to an end/ 

The paradox, b I -Squares arc not square; compasses cannot 
make circles/ may be explained by saying that the absolute square 
ftnd absolute circle are universal^. Particular squares and circles 
as found in actuality cannot he absolute squares or circles, nor 
can particular T-squares or compasses produce Such absolute squares 
and circles. 

The same argument holds true In the paradox, 1 Chisels do not 
surround their handles/ What surrounds the handle is a concrete 
and particular chisel, but the universal, 1 chisel/ docs not surround a 
handle. 

We may group together the next cwo paradoxes : 1 The shadow 

of a flying bird never moves *; and, £ There are times when a flying 
arrow is neither in morion nor at rest. 1 Three explanations are 
possible for this ; 

h (1J Ssfl-ma Plan is quoted in the Shift-wen as saying X 

The form is at rest; the tendency" is in movement, When the 
form is apparent there is slow movement. When the tendency is 
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apparent there is rapid movement.” That is, when we say that the 
shadow of a flying bird moves and that a flying arrow is not at rest, 
we are speaking of their moving tendency. But when we say that 
the shadow of a flying bird does not move and that a flying arrow 
does not move, we are speaking of their forms. When we say, 
€ There are times when a flying arrow is neither in motion nor at 
rest/ we are referring both to the arrow’s form and to its impelling 
tendency. 1 * * 

(2) Or we may say that what move and what have times of motion 
and of rest, are the particular flying arrow, and the particular shadow 
of the flying bird, as they exist in actuality. As to the universals of 
these, they, like all universals, do not move, and so have neither 
movement nor rest. 

(3) We may also say that an object which during one instant of 
time is at two points, is in movement, whereas an object which in 
two instants of time remains at one point, is at rest. An object 
which during one instant of time remains at one point, is said to be 
neither in motion nor at rest. Hence when it is saia that ‘ the shadow 
of a flying bird never moves/ this refers to the fact that the shadow 
during one instant of time is not in two points. Likewise when it 
is said that * there are times when a flying arrow is neither in motion 
nor at rest/ this refers to the fact that the flying arrow during one 
instant of time remains in one point. This statement has reference 
to the ideal shadow of the flying bird, and the ideal flying arrow, 
and not to shadows and arrows in actuality. The same is true in the 
case of the * rod one foot in length ’ described below.* 

The paradox, * A puppy is not a dog/ is analogous to the state¬ 
ment that a white horse is not a horse. 

To explain the paradox, ‘ An orphan colt has never had a mother/ 
the Ching-tien Shih-wen quotes Li I of the Chin dynasty (265-420) : 
“ A colt when it is born has a mother, but when it is spoken of as 
orphan, it is then without a mother. Once the term 4 orphan ’ is 
applied, that of * mother 9 must be dispensed with. The mother was 
the mother of a colt, and so an orphan colt has never had a mother.” 
This also is said with reference to the universal, ‘ orphan colt.’ 

* Orphan colt , 9 as a universal, means a colt that has no mother. But 
in the case of a particular orphan colt in the actual world, there must 
have been a time when it had a mother, and hence such a particular 
orphan colt cannot be spoken of as never having had a mother. 

The final paradox is : * If a rod one foot in length is cut short 
every day by one half of its length, it will still have something left 
even after ten thousand generations.’ This means that matter is 

1 Just what Ssu-ma Piao means by ‘ form * (hsing jg) and ‘ tendency ’ (shi/i f£), it is 

difficult to determine, and this quotation is given more as an example of the way the 

commentators have handled these texts, than as a logical explanation.— Tr. 

a This last explanation has been suggested by Professor Chin Yo-lin. 
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infinitely divisible* Thus if each day we take the half of what has 
been cut in half the day before, even after ten thousand generations 
there must remain something. Such division, however, is only an 
ideal operation earned out with an ideal rod, A concrete rod could 
not be thus infinitely divided, for division carried out in this way 
on an actually existing rod would be something impossible, 

12 —Sensation and Lnteluict 

The preceding pages have shown us that the viewpoint of Hui 
Shih is fine stressing the particular. The particular is ever in a State 
of change., and hence Hui Shih's philosophy may also be said to he 
one of change. Kung sun Lung’s viewpoint, oh the other hand, is 
one stressing the universal, and the universal does not change, so that 
Rung-sun Lung's philosophy may be said to be one of permanency- 
The philosophies of these two men, though differing, are both the 
result of the examination of the world hv the intellect, and hence 
what they perceived is of a sort rjuitc different from the World that is 
perceived with the senses. 

Our common sense is based wholly upon sensory knowledge, 
and from the viewpoint of such knowledge, the Dialecticians did 
indeed seem to J< prove the impossible as possible, and affirm what 
others deny.” What our common sense holds to be not so, they 
maintained was so, and vice versa. This Is why the criticism was 
made of Hui Sliih that in reality he simply contradicted men, yet 
he wished to have the reputation of overcoming them," and why 
the Dialecticians were accused of having ** made minute examination 
of trifling points in complicated and elaborate statements, which made 
it impossible for others to refute their ideas. They specialised in 
the definition of names, but lost sight of human feelings/' Likewise 
it \t a* isrid that “ they attack ench other tooth and nail and cause 
Subtle divisions and disorder/* Kung-sun Lung himself is reported 
to have said : ff 1 controverted the wisdom of all the philosophies. 
I refuted all arguments that were brought against me/* These 
criticisms, made by varying schools of thought, were all based upon 
common sense. Whether the Dialecticians did, in fact, “ like to deal 
with strange theories and m indulge incurious propositions *' merely 
to gain the reputation of overcoming others, or whether they really 
wished to reach whar they believed to be the rnith, wc cannot know. 
Bur die value of a philosophy, in any case, exists quite independently 
of the motives which may have induced its founders to establish 
this philosophy. 


CHAPTER X 

CHUANG TZU AND HIS SCHOOL OF TAOISM 


1 —Chuang Tzft and the Characteristics 
of the People of Ch’u 

The Shih Chi (ch. 63) gives a biography of Chuang Tzii : 

“ Chuang Tzii $£ ^ was a native of Meng (in present Honan). 
His personal name was Chou jij. He held a small post at Ch’i-yiian, 
in Meng. He was a contemporary of Kings Hui of Liang (370-319) 
and Hsiian of Ch’i (319-301). His erudition was most varied, but his 
chief doctrines were based upon the sayings of Lao Tzii. His writings, 
which run to over 100,000 words, are for the most part allegorical. 
His literary and dialectic skill was such that the best scholars of the 
age were unable to refute his destructive criticism of the Confucian 
and Mohist schools. His teachings were like an overwhelming flood 
which spreads unchecked according to its own will, so that from 
rulers and ministers downward, none could apply them to any 
practical use. 

“ King Wei of Ch’u (339-329), hearing good of Chuang Tzii, 
sent messengers to him, bearing costly gifts, and inviting him 
to become Prime Minister. At this Chuang Chou smiled and said 
to the messengers : * A thousand taels of gold is valuable indeed, and 
to be Prime Minister is an honorable position. But have you never 
seen the sacrificial ox used for the suburban sacrifice ? When after 
being fattened up for several years, it is decked with embroidered 
trappings and led to the altar, would it not willingly then change place 
with some uncared-for pigling ? Begone 1 Defile me not! I would 
rather disport myself to my own enjoyment in the mire than be slave 
to the ruler of a state. I will never take office. Thus I shall 
remain free to follow my own inclinations.’ 991 

Meng was a place in Sung, so that Chuang Tzd was a native of 
Sung ; yet at the same time the form of his thought is close to that 
of the Ch’u people. The Shih Chi (ch. 84), for example, says of the 
Li Sao (the great elegy written by Ch’ii Yuan of Ch’u, who committed 
suicide about 288 b.c.) : “ It is like the cicada moulting in the midst 
of muck and silt, and then soaring aloft to wander beyond the dusty 
world. Undefiled by the dirt of the world, its purity is untarnished 
though it has passed through the mud.” All the Elegies of Ch’u 

1 Cf. H. A. Giles, Chuang T%u, pp. vii-viii. This incident is taken from the Chuang-fru 
(ch. 32), p. 434 .—Tr. 
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{Ch'u 7'^’xf), of which ihe LJ Sao is the must noted example, display a 
richness of imagination and freeness of spirit that distinguish them 
completely from the eulogies and songs that make up the Book of 
Odes. The thought and style of the Chnaij^/^ii t likewise, display 
great freedom and imagination. A passage in the fourteenth chapter 
gives an example : 

“D<k.-s the sky turnaround? Docs the carrh stand Still? Do sun 
and moon compete for their positions ? Who causes this? Who di rents 
this ? Who has leisure enough to Sec that such movements continue ? 

“ Is there perhaps a mechanical arrangement that makes these 
bodies move inevitably as they do ? Is it perhaps that thev keep 
revolving without being able to stop them selves ? Is it the clouds 
which make the rain ? Or is it the rain which makes the clouds? 
Who makes it descend ? Who has leisure enough to SCO that such a 
resulr is achieved ? 

" Wind comes from the north, It blows now east, now west; 
and now it whirls aloft. Who puffs it forth ? Who has leisure enough 
to be flapping it this way or that? 1 should like to know the cause 
of all this " (p. 173). 

Both in form and in content this passage resembles the TVfl* 
Wen (Questions about Heaven}* one of the poems contained in the 
Elegies of Ctfu, While it may not actually have been written by 
Chuang Tzu himself, it shows at any rate the connection between 
his school and the Ch’u people. The position of this school was 
one of thorough-going opposition to all traditional thought and 
institutions; attacking the Confurians and Mohists alike, it found 
praise only for Lacv Txfl. Thus LftO Tieu, though not placed by the 
Chudttg-tttf) (ch, 33) in the same group with Chuang Tzti,, is treated 
with great respect. We should keep in mind the fact that the 
state of Sung bordered Ch’u, making it cjuite possible that Chuang 
TiQ was influenced on the one hand by Ch'u, and at the same time 
was under the influence of the ideas of the Dialecticians. (Hui Shih, 
It will be remembered, was a native of Sung.) Thus by using the 
dialectics of the latter, he was able to put Ids soaring thoughts into 
order, and formulate a unified philosophical system. 

The J hik Chi tells us rhat Chuang TzO was a contemporary of 
Kings Hui of Liang and Hsiian of Ch’i. This would make him 
practically contemporary with Mencius; indeed, professor Ma Hsu-Jurt, 
in Iris Chronology of Chuang Tail, makes his life extend from 369 tn 
286 B.c, ’ But, it may be asked, if Chuang Tail was a contemporary 
of Mencius, why is it that the two seem never 10 liavc debated with 
each other ? The answer is that Chuang Tzfl's philosophy is, after 
all, that of Yang Chu developed a step further, so rhat ro Mencius 
he mighr have seemed a mere follower of Yang Chu. 


1 Q. Ole Nrtn-piw in liis Tim Mu Fmg Ti'toft Cjfar, 
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Mencius, similarly, would be regarded by Chuang Tzii as a 
follower of Confucius. Hence when Mencius attacked Yang Chu 
and Mo Tzti, it is possible that with them he also included Chuang 
Tzii; while when Chuang Tzii criticized the Confucians and Mohists, 
it is possible that he also included Mencius. This may explain why, 
even though Mencius mentions only Yang Chu, and Chuang Tzii 
mentions only Confucius, the two may nevertheless have been 
perfectly aware of each other’s existence. 

2—The Way, the Power and Nature 

Although Chuang Tzu’s philosophy differs from that of the 
Lao-t^u, his concepts of Tao and Te remain the same. The Chuang-t^Ji 
(ch. 22) says of Tao : 

“ Tung Kuo Tzii asked Chuang Tzu : ‘ Where is the so-called 

Tao ? * Chuang Tzii said : ‘ There is nowhere where it is not.’ Tung 
Kuo Tzii said : * Specify an instance of it/ Chuang Tzii said : 
‘ It is in the ant 9 € How can it be so low ? * € It is in the panic grass/ 
€ How can it be still lower ? 9 ‘ It is in the earthenware die/ 5 How 
can it be even lower ? * ‘ It is in excrement/ To this Tung 
Kuo Tzii made no reply. Chuang Tzii said : c Your question does 
not touch the fundamentals of Tao . When Huo, inspector of markets, 
asked the managing director about the fatness of pigs, the test was 
always made in parts least likely to be fat. You should not specify 
any particular thing. There is not a single thing without Tao . There 
are three terms : Completeness, All-embracingness and the Whole. 
These three names differ but denote the same reality; all refer to the 
one thing * 99 (pp. 285-286). 

Tao is the all-embracing first principle through which the universe 
has come into being. When there are things, there must be Tao . There¬ 
fore ‘ there is nowhere where it is not/ Another passage (ch. 6) says : 

“ Tao has reality and evidence, but no action and form. It may 
be transmitted, but cannot be received. It may be attained to, but 
cannot be seen. It exists by and through itself. It existed prior to 
Heaven and Earth, and indeed for all eternity. It causes the gods 
to be divine, and the world to be produced. It is above the zenith, 
but it is not high. It is beneath the nadir, but it is not low. It is 
prior to Heaven and Earth, but it is not ancient. It is older than 
the most ancient, but it is not old 99 (p. 76). 

Being the all-embracing first principle that produces the universe, 
Tao c exists by and through itself/ Without beginning or end, it 
is eternal, and all things in the universe depend upon it to be con¬ 
stantly brought into being. 

The action of Tao is also spontaneous. Therefore (ch. 12) : 

“ (Human) skill is bound up with human affairs ; human affairs 
are bound up with what is right; what is right is bound up with the 
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Power (Te) ; Te is bound up with Tao ; and Tao is bound up with 
Nature (Tien JQ ” (p. 136): 

Nature means what is spontaneous, so that: 

“ To act by means of non-activity (wu wei IR fi) is what is 
called Nature ” (p. 137). Again (ch. 17): 

“ What is of Nature is internal. What is of man is external. 

That oxen and horses should have four feet is what is of Nature. 
That a halter should be put on a horse’s head, or a string through an 
ox’s nose, is what is of man ” (p. 211). 

When Chuang Tad says that ‘ Tao is bound up with Nature,’ 
his meaning is that of the Lao-t^H (ch. 25), when it says : “ Tao’s 
standard is the spontaneous (ch. 25).” 


Tao is the all-embracing first principle of the universe, and this 
first principle is outwardly made manifest in the things of the uni¬ 
verse. A passage in chapter XIII says : 

“ ° h > my Master 1 Oh, my Master ! Thou who destroyest all 
things and dost not account it cruelty; thou who bencfitest all time, 
and dost not account it kindness ; thou who art older than antiquity 
and dost not account it age; thou who supportest the universe, 
shaping the many forms therein, and dost not account it skill: this 
is the happiness of Nature ! ” (p. 159). 

How is this so ? Tao is manifested in all things, and therefore 
when these things are born and grow, we may say in one way that 
it is Tao that brings this about, yet in another way we may say that all 
things do these things by themselves. “ What do I do ? What do 
I not do ? Things are transformed of themselves ” (p. 209). Chapter 


The winds as they blow differ in thousands of ways, yet all 
are self-produced. Why should there be any other agency to excite 
them?” (p. 13). 

All things are like this; they all are transformed of themselves 
Therefore, in the words of the Lao-t^H (ch. 37), “ Tao never does 
yet through it all things are done.” 

Because Tao is not a particular object, it can be spoken of as 
Non-being (wu te). Chapter XII says : 

t , j At - l 16 P r . eat ® e gmning (t'ai ch'u -Jz $)) there was Non-being. 
Ithad neither being nor name and was that from which came the One 
When the One came into existence, there was the One, but still no 
form. When things obtained (te #) that by which they came into 
existence it was called their Power (Te). What was formless, yet 
divided, though the division is not clearly made, was called Fate (mins) 
TTus Fate, flowing into movement, brought things into existence, and 
these things being brought into existence according to certain princi¬ 
ples, had what is called form. This physical form enclosing the 
spiritual part, each with its own special principles, was what was called 
its nature (hsing) ” (pp. 143-144). 
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The Non-being here spoken of is Tao. The Lao-t%u says : 

‘ Tao produced Oneness ’ (ch. 42), and Chuang TzCi similarly speaks 
of Tao as that from which came the One. As for TV, he says : 
“ When things obtained that by which they came into existence, it 
was called their Te. yy Thus the all-embracing first principle whereby 
the universe is produced is Tao. The first principle whereby each 
individual thing is brought into existence is called Te. Therefore : 
“ Form without Tao cannot have existence. Existence without Te 
cannot have manifestation ” (p. 138). 

It is because Tao and Te are equally that whereby things have 
existence, that in both the Lao-tyi and Chuang-t^ji they are grouped 
together under a single phrase, Tao-Te. A commentator writes : 

“ Tao and Te are the same in substance though different in 
name .... That which is everywhere is called Tao . That which is 
obtained from it is called Te. Tao is what all men follow. Te is what 
men individually obtain from it (Tao). Let us try to make comparison 
with water. Certainly the vast deeps of lakes and seas differ from 
what is contained in the hollow on top of a platform. But inasmuch 
as they are both water, are they different ? What pours out of a river 
and what flows from a ditch are as they are, because (of the water) 
they have received. Is it not correct, then, to say that their sub¬ 
stance is the same though their names be different ? ” 1 

This points out very well wherein Tao and Te are identical and 
wherein different. In order to be in accord with Chuang Tzii’s 
philosophy, however, we must revise the statement to read : “ Tao 

is what all things (including man) follow. Te is what things individual¬ 
ly obtain from it.” What brings things from formlessness into a 
condition in which they have form and existence is termed Fate 
(ming). Having become things, they must assume definite forms. 
These forms, together with their spiritual parts, must have definite 
organization and principles, or as was said above, 1 each has its 
own special principles/ It is that organization and these principles 
which we call a thing’s or a man’s nature (hsing). 

3—The Philosophy of Change 

The forms of things, however, are not forever changeless, 
remaining always as they were when they were created. Accord¬ 
ing to Chuang TzCi, there is never a moment when things in the 
universe are not in a process of change. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 2) 
says : 

" When once we have received the corporal form complete, its 
parts do not fail to perform their functions till the end comes. In 
conflict with things or in harmony with them, they pursue their 

1 A statement made by Chiang Mou, quoted by Chiao Hung (1541-1620), in ckuan 7, 
p. 38. of his Lao-fy! I. 
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course with the speed of a galloping horse. Is it not deplorable ? ” 
(p. 15). Again (ch. 17): 

The existence of things is like a galloping horse. There is 
no movement through which they do not become modified, no 
Ume I ^ 1 _ en they af e not changed ” (p. 209). And again (ch. 27) : 

Things are under different species (chung Wi). They undergo 
dianges from one form to another. Their beginning and end £e 
e a c i£ cIe ’ , no P, art which is any more the beginning than another 
part. This is called the Evolution of Nature (t’ien chiin 5^ gj). 
^hc Evolution of Nature is the Boundary of Nature {t’ien i flji) ” 


tt / Sai ? C P hrase > ‘ Evolution of Nature,’ occurs also in Chapter 
11 (p. 21). Its meaning is that what we call Nature, is a process of 
movement. In the preceding chapter I said that the philosophy 

*™ S ““? was one change, and we see here that Chuang 
Tzu s is similar. ° 


4 —How to Attain Happiness 

. ,. ihings come from Tao, and each obtains from it its own 
individual Te. All things have their own spontaneous natures. Let 
them once follow these, says Chuang Tzu, and happiness lies straight 
before them, without need to seek it afar. The Chuang-Mi (ch 1) 
illustrates this idea by the story of the mythical />W bird, the 
greatest of all living creatures, as contrasted with the tiny cicada 
and the young dove : “ When the p’eng is moving to the Southern 

Ocean, it flaps along the water for three thousand li. Then it ascends 
on a whirlwind to a height of ninety thousand li, for a flight of 
six months duration ” (p. 1). But the cicada and dove laugh at the 
p eng, saying: When we make an effort, we fly up to the trees. 
Sometimes, not able to reach, we fall to the ground midway. What 
is the use of dimbing ninety thousand li in order to start for the 
south. (p. 2). Kuo Hsiang (died between a.d. 307 and 312) in 

/tt, US COn £ n ?? tai ? I ° n , Chuan S TzQ > sa ys about this passage: 

He (Chuang Tzfl) tells the story of the extremely great tnd 
the extremely small, in order to illustrate the fitness of the nature 
ot things. . . If there is satisfaction for their natures, the p’eng 
although large has nothing to be proud of in comparison with the 
small bird, and the small bird has no desire for the Celestial Lake. 
Therefore, though there is a difference between the great and the 
small, their happiness is the same.” ’ 

, 1 , , Yu thiS is th f case with thin 8 s > « is also the case with men, so 
that the same chapter continues : 

, . ' T1 l crc arc s ° mc men whose knowledge is sufficient for the 
duties of some office. There are some men whose conduct will 
secure harm ony in some district. There are some men whose virtue 


' CJ. Fung Yu-lan, Chuang 7~«1, pp. 27 and 30. 
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befits them to be rulers. There are some men whose ability wins 
credit in a country. In their opinion of themselves, they are just 
like what is mentioned above (i.e., the fieng and the dove) 99 (p. 4). 

Descartes has said in similar strain : “ Good sense is, of all things 
among men, the most equally distributed ; for every one thinks 
himself so abundantly provided with it, that those even who are 
the most difficult to satisfy in everything else, do not usually desire 
a larger measure of this quality than they already possess.” 1 That is, 
every man finds complete satisfaction in that with which he has 
been endowed by Nature. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 9) says : 

“ The people have a constant nature : to weave and clothe 
themselves, till and feed themselves. This is the common nature 
of all, and everyone agrees with it. This is said to be sent by 
Nature. And so in the age when the nature of man was perfect, 
men moved quietly and gazed steadfastly. At that time there were 
no roads over the mountains or boats and bridges to cross the 
waters. Things were all born and matured, each attached to its own 
native locality. Birds and beasts multiplied; trees and shrubs grew 
up. The former could be led by the hand. One could climb 
and peep into the raven's nest. In this age of perfect nature, men 
dwelt together with birds and beasts, and the human race was one 
with all things. How could there be a knowledge of the distinctions 
of superior and inferior men ? All being equally without knowledge, 
their instincts (te {g) did not leave them. All being equally lacking 
in desires, they may be said to have been in a state of Unadorned 
Simplicity (su p’u % g|). Being in this state, they had possession of 
their original natures 99 (pp. 107-108). 

Another passage (in ch. 13) records an apocryphal speech made 
by Lao Tzu to Confucius : 

“ Do you, Sir, wish to cause the world to be well governed ? 
Heaven and Earth have their constants. The sun and the moon 
have their brightness. The stars have their groupings. Trees and 
shrubs have their life and growth. You, Sir, first liberate your 
instincts (te ££) and follow Tao . That is all. Why then these vain 
struggles after ‘ human-heartedness * (jen) and € righteousness 9 (/), as 
though beating a drum in search of a lost child ? Alas, Sir ! You 
have thrown men's original natures into confusion !'' (p. 167). 

The words, c Heaven and Earth have their constants,' etc., are 
descriptive of the natural processes of the universe, and when the 
admonition is given : ‘ Liberate your instincts and follow Tao ,' 
it is meant that in this way men and things can come to follow their 
own innate natures. The same chapter says : 

“ Comprehension of the qualities of Heaven and Earth : this 
is called the great root and the great foundation. It is to be in 


1 Cf. Discours de la mithodt % p. 1. 
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harmony with Nature (T’Jftt). ... To be in harmony with Nature 
IS th& happiness of Nature ” (p. 159). 

It is through following their natures rhat men and things can 
reach thu state of harmony with Nature, called the happiness of 
Nature, 

^ Political and social institutions of all kinds, as viewed by Chuang 
70j S^nre only to impose suffetin^ on man. This is because the 
natures nf different things are not identical, and each individual 
thing has its own special likings. Hence they neither need be, nor 
should they be, forcibly made identical. Since things are thus different, 
U is right that they should remain different. In this way uniformin' is 
made out of difference. AH political and social institutions, however, 
decide upon a single Good as a standard for conduct, and make all 
men follow this standard. This is to constrain difference to a Forced 
uniformity, in which case what 1st intended to help ptmple results only 
in harming them. The (eh. 18) relates a story : 

" P l (,ld -' ^'hen a seabird alighted outside the capital of Lu, the 
Marquis of Lu went our ro receive it, gave it wine in the temple, and 
had the Chiu Shao music played to amuse it, and a bullock slaughtered 
TO teed it. Bur the bird was dazed and trio timid to eat or drink 
anything. In three days it was dead. This was treating the bird 
as one would treat oneself, and not as a bird would treat a bird. I lad 
he treated it as a bird would have treated a bird, he would have put it 
to roost in a deep Forcsr, allowed it to wander over the plain, to swim 
m a riser or lake, to feed upon hsh, to fly in formation (with others), 
and to settle leisurely. When it already hated hearing human voices, 
tancy adding music I Play the Hsitn Ch'ih and Chiu Skua in the 
wilds nf Tung-1'big, and on hearing it birds will fiv off, beasts will 
run away, and fish will dive below. But men will gather together 
to listen, ° 

“ which i 5 life to lish, is death to man. Being differently 

constituted, their likes and dislikes must necessarily differ. Therefore 
the early Sages did not make abilities and occupations uniform. 
Name was commensurate with actuality, and the purpose remained 
within the bounds ot what was feasible. This was called having a 
due relationship with others, coupled with benefit to oneself" fen. 
226-227), ^ * 

Here is an outspoken condemnation of the fixed standards which 
man must obey. The Sage (of the Confueiati type) formulates all 
sorts nt political and social institutions as standards, and commands 
everyone to obev them. Although his purpose is undoubtedly 
praiseworthy, and he is actuated wholly by love for his people, the 
result is like that in the case of the Marquis of Lu who loved the bird, 
and who through loving it, ended by injuring it. Hence Chuang 
lau violently opposes the idea of governing through government 
and maintains that il one wishes to keep the world in good order the 
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only way is to govern through non-government. The Chuang-t^u 
(ch. 7) says : 

“ Bring your mind into a state of quiet, and your energy {ch'i 3H) 
into a state of indifference. Follow the spontaneity of things and 
hold within you no element of ego. Then the empire will be 
governed ” (p. 93). Again (ch. 11) : 

“ I have heard of letting mankind alone, but not of governing 
mankind (with success). Letting alone springs from fear that men 
will pollute their innate natures, and set aside their instincts (ft ®). 
When men do not pollute their natures and set aside their instincts, 
then is there need for the government of mankind ? ” (p. 119). 

It is possible to govern through non-government because re¬ 
gardless of how widely people may differ in their likes, they all equally 
desire order and peace. Chapter I says: 

“ Everything in the world longs for peace. Why should there 
be some who address themselves laboriously to govern the empire ? ” 
(p. 8). Again (ch. 12) : 

“ Good order is desired by the whole world alike, so why bother 
to take Shun into consideration ? ” (p. 152). 

Since good order is generally desired, one need only let things 
alone, and good order will result spontaneously. Thus Chuang 
TzQ, like Lao Tzu, advocated government through non-government, 
though his basis for this doctrine differs from that of the 
Lao-tvyi. 

If one does not follow men’s innate natures, but wishes to rule 
them forcibly through all kinds of institutions, the process is like 
putting a halter around a horse’s neck or a string through an ox’s 
nose; what is natural and spontaneous is changed into the artificial. 
The result is misery and man-made suffering of all kinds. Chapter 
VIII says : v 

“ The duck’s legs are short, but if we try to lengthen them, 
the duck will feel pain. The crane’s legs are long, but if we try 
to cut off a portion of them, the crane will feel grief. Therefore 
we are not to amputate what is by nature long, nor to lengthen 
what is by nature short ” (p. 101). 

The purpose of artificiality is largely concerned with just such 
cutting off of what is long and the lengthening of what is short, 
that is, changing what is natural. As soon as there is artificiality’ 
therefore, the happiness that comes from according oneself with the 
natural is lost. The result is unhappiness and also a loss of interest 
in life. As an example, the Chuang-t^u (ch. 7) gives a story about 
the ruler of the Center, who was called Primitivity, and his two 
friends. Change and Uncertainty. These had often been well treated 
by Primitivity, and so decided to repay his kindness, saying: “ All 
men have seven holes for seeing, hearing, eating and breathing. 
Primitivity alone has none of these. Let us try to bore some for 
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him ” (p, 98). So every day they boned one hole ; bur on the seventh 
day Pnrrutivity died. 

Another 'passage (eh. 17) says : “ Do not let what is of man 
obliterate what is of Nature* Do not ler what h purposeful obliterate 
Fate (p. 211). This is what happens when what is natural and 
spontaneous is changed into something artificial 

5—Liberty and Equality 

What has already been said shows that Chnang Tail’s social 
and political philosophy is one of complete liberty. For, says 
(.Huang Tzfl, only when all men have complete liberty, etui they 
follow their spontaneous natures and so obtain happiness. An 
advocate Of complete liberty, however, must also be an advocate of 
complete equality. For if in the relations of man with man and thing 
with tiling, we once recognize rhat there are some cases in which 
‘ rhar ts better than ‘this,’ and other cases in which ■ this ’ is better 
than * that, then what is good must work toward reforming what is 
not good so as to make it also good. .And then the doctrine of 
comp ere liberty falls to the ground. Chuang T/u, however, believed 
that all men and creatures should have complete liberty, and therefore 
also maintained rhat there is nothing in the world which is not good 
and that there is no point of view which is not right, In this lies 
a iuiidamcntit difference between Chuang TzQ’s phiiosphy and Bud¬ 
dhism, For Buddhism, on the contrary, maintains that there is 
nothing m the world which is good, and no point of view which 
is not false. The Chsmng-t^i} (ch. 2) says : 

" Now I would ask you some questions. If a man sleep in a 
damp place, he will have a pain in his loins, and half his bodv will 
be as ir dcad. But is it so with an eei ? If .i man live up in a tree, 
he wdl be frightened and all in a tremble. But is it so with a monkey ? 
Ot these dwee, who knows the right way of habitation ? Men car 
flesh ; deer feed on grass. Centipedes enjoy snakes ; owls and crows 
delight in mice. Of these four, who knows the right taste ? Monkev 
mates with monkey ; the buck with the d«; male fish with female. 
Mao Ch lang and U Chi were considered bv men as the most beauti- 
ftil ot women ; but at the sight of them fish dived deep in the water 
birds soared high in the air, and deer hurried away. Of these four’ 
who knows the right standard of beauty ? (p L 27). 

We must either admit that there is a fixed standard for beauty, 
m Which case one of the four is correct; but in that case we may 
mdy ask, which of the tour ? Or wc may admit that then- is no fised 
standard, m which case ail fout are correct. This is like the case 
of the seabird which liked to swim in the river or lake and to eat 
AIV. W1 f rca , s r ^ e °f f-n liked music and the aacrihria] ox. 

Although the two methods of enjoyment are absolutely different 
they may bom be accepted as correct. 
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The viewpoints of men, similarly, differ in as many ways as do 
the sounds produced by the wind roaring through the openings in 
the trees of the forest, as described in the first paragraph of 
Chuang Tzu’s second chapter. In the final analysis, which is right 
and which is wrong ? Could the ‘ argument ’ of the Dialecticians of 
Chuang Tzu’s day really distinguish between right and wrong? 
His second chapter, entitled * The Equality of Things and Opinions,’ 
says : 

“ Suppose that you argue with me. If you beat me, instead of 
my beating you, are you necessarily right and am I necessarily wrong ? 
Or, if I beat you and not you me, am I necessarily right and are 
you necessarily wrong ? Is the one of us right and the other wrong ? 
Or are both of us right and both of us wrong ? Both of us cannot 
come to a mutual and common understanding, and others are all in 
the dark. Whom shall I ask to settle this dispute ? I may ask some¬ 
one who agrees with you ; but since he agrees with you, how can he 
settle it ? I may ask someone who agrees with me; but since he agrees 
with me, how can he settle it ? I may ask someone who differs from 
both you and me; but since he differs from both you and me, how 
can he settle it ? I may ask someone who agrees with both you and 
me; but since he agrees with both you and me, how can he settle 
it ? In this way, you and I and others would all be unable to come 
to a mutual and common understanding; should we wait for still 
another person ? ” (pp. 30-31). 

Thus it is evident that right and wrong cannot be decided through 
argument. For if we select any one thing as being right, which of all 
the points of view in the world shall we select as being the right one ? 
It is as impossible to decide this as it is to determine who knew the 
right way of habitation, the right taste, and the right standard of 
beauty, in the passage quoted. If we do not select some one thing 
as being right, the points of view of everyone in the world are aS 
equally right. All of them being right, we can each of us follow 
our own individual viewpoint, and there is no need for argument. 
The same chapter continues : 

“ Referring to the right and the wrong, the ‘ is ’ and the * is not ’: 
if the right is really right, we need not dispute about how it is different 
from the wrong; if the ‘ is ’ is really ‘is,’ we need not dispute about 
how it is different from the ‘ is not ’ 1 Regardless whether the changing 
sounds are relative to one another or not, let us harmonize them within 
the Boundary of Nature, and leave them alone in the process of natural 
evolution. This is the way to complete our span of years. Let us 
forget life. Let us forget the distinctions of right and wrong. Let 
us find enjoyment in the realm of the infinite and remain there 1 ” 
(p- 31). 

Let us regard the points of view in the world as we do the 
* changing sounds ’ or the chirps of young birds also mentioned in 
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this chapter. No one ever wished to dispute about the sounds of 
the wind or the cries of birds, as to whether they are right or wrong. 
Why, then, should we hold heated arguments only about the rightness 
or wrongness of men’s words ? We should, in short, simply let them 
alone. 

It is along such lines that the same chapter replies to the debaters 
of its time: 

“ Speech is not merely the blowing of the wind. It is intended 
to say something. But what it is intending to say is not absolutely 
established. Is there really such a thing as speech ? Or is there 
really no such thing as speech ? Some consider speech as different 
from the chirping of young birds. But is there any distinction 
between them, or is there no distinction ? How is Tao obscured that 
there should be a distinction between true and false ? How is speech 
obscured that there should be a distinction between right and wrong ? 
Where is Tao not present ? Where is speech not appropriate ? Tao 
is obscured by partiality. Speech is obscured by eloquence. There¬ 
fore, there are the contentions between the Confucians and the 
Mohists. Each of these two schools affirms what the other 
denies, and denies what the other affirms. If we are to affirm what 
these two schools both deny, and to deny what they both affirm, 
there is nothing better than to use the light (of understanding). 

“ There is nothing which is not the ‘ that ’ (another thing’s 
other) ; there is nothing which is not the ‘ this ’ (its own self). Things 
do not know that they are another’s * that ’; they only know that 
they are ‘ this.’ Therefore I say that the ‘ that ’ proceeds out of the 
‘ this,’ and the * this ’ also evolves from the ‘ that.’ The ‘ that ’ 
and the ‘ this ’ can be spoken of as alternately producing one another. 
Nevertheless, when there is life there is death, and when there is 
death there is life. When there is possibility there is impossibility, 
and when there is impossibility, there is possibility. Because of the 
right there is the wrong, and because of the wrong there is the right. 
This is why the Sage does not proceed along these lines, but sees 
things from the point of view of Nature. 

“ The ‘ this ’ is also ‘ that.’ The ‘ that ’ is also * this.’ The ‘ that ’ 
has a system of right and wrong. The ‘ this ’ also has a system of 
right and wrong. Is there really a distinction between * that ’ and 
‘ this ’ ? Or is there really no distinction between * that ’ and * this ’ ? 
Not to discriminate ‘ that ’ and ‘ this ’ as opposites, is the very essence 
of Tao. Only the essence, an axis as it were, is the center of the 
circle responding to the endless changes. The right is an endless 
change. The wrong is also an endless change. Therefore, it is said 
that there is nothing better than to use the light (of understanding! ” 
(pp. 16-19). 6 

This passage seems to be a criticism of the doctrines of Kung-sun 
Lung. Kung-sun Lung, in his ‘ Discussion of Names and Actualities,’ 
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maintained that ‘ that ’ can only be ‘ that,’ and ‘ this ’ can only be 
‘ this.’' Chuang Tzu, on the contrary, maintains that the two are 
relative. Therefore “ the ‘ that ’ proceeds out of the * this,’ and 
the ‘ this ’ also evolves from the ‘ that.’ The ‘ that ’ and the ‘ this ’ 
can be spoken of as alternately producing one another.” Similarly 
with the contentions between the Confucians and Mohists. They 
each cling to one thing as being right, so that “ the ‘ that ’ has a 
system o( right and wrong; the ‘ this ’ also has a system of right and 
wrong.” It is like an endlessly revolving closed circle. If we once 
realized that there is nowhere where Tao is not present, and nothing 
in which speech is not appropriate, we would see that the contentions 
of Confucians and Mohists, equally with the chirps of young birds, 
are merely natural ‘changing sounds.’ Hence we must simply let 
them alone, which is why Chuang Tzti says : “ This is why the Sage 
does not proceed along these lines, but sees things from the point of 
view of Nature.” This * point of view of Nature ’ is equivalent to 
the * light of reason.’ 

Right necessarily implies the existence of wrong, and vice versa, 
so that right and wrong are purely relative. If we let the right and the 
wrong, the ‘ this ’ and the * that,’ alone, however, without considering 
them to be right and wrong or this and that, no opposition will 
exist between them. Therefore, “ Not to discriminate * that ’ and 
‘ this ’ as opposites is the very essence of Tao.” ‘This ’ and ‘ that ’ 
are both alternately right and wrong. “ The right is an endless 
change. The wrong is also an endless change.” One should not 
keep up endless debate with the person who maintains a definite idea 
of right and wrong, but should stand in the center of the circle and 
let others alone. This is because * only the essence, an axis as it 
were, is the center of the circle responding to the endless changes.’ 
The same chapter says further: 

“ Therefore the Sage harmonizes the systems of right and wrong, 
and rests in the Evolution of Nature. This is called following two 
courses at once ” (p. 21). 

Another chapter (ch. 27) also speaks of this * Evolution of Nature,’ 
as well as of the ‘ Boundary of Nature ’ (p. 365). These expressions 
refer to the spontaneous changes of all things. To * rest in the 
Evolution of Nature ’ means to let things follow their own spontaneity. 
The Sage’s attitude toward the alternating right and wrong of 
things, is simply to let them alone. Therefore his attitude does not 
abolish the distinctions of right and wrong, but transcends 
them, an act which may be called ‘ following two courses at once.’ 

To look at things from this viewpoint is to look at them from the 
standpoint of Tao, or, as western philosophic language would express 
it, sub specie aetemitatis. Chapter XVII says : 


1 Cf. quotation on p. 205. 
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“ From the standpoint of Tao, there is nothing which is valuable 
or worthless. Whereas from the point of view of things, each holds 
itself as something valuable and other things as of no account. From 
the point of view of the vulgar, the value or worthlessness of a man 
does not depend upon himself, (but upon wealth, position, etc.). 
If looking at things according to their gradated differences, we say 
they are relatively big, then there is nothing in the universe which is 
not big; if we say they are relatively small, there is nothing in the 
universe which is not small. To know that Heaven and Earth are 
but as a tare-seed, and that the tip of a hair is a mountain : this is the 
expression of relativity. 

From the viewpoint of its function, if we say that a thing exists 
or does not exist, in reference to the function it fulfills or does not 
fulfill, then there is nothing which does not exist, nothing which does 
exist. If we know that east and west are opposite, and yet that the 
one cannot be without the other, we know the due adjustment of the 
functions of things. 

“ From the viewpoint of the biases (of things), if we say that 
anything is right because it is right (in its own eyes), then there is 
nothing which is not right. If we say that anything is wrong because 
it is wrong (in the eyes of others), then there is nothing which is not 
wrong. To know that Yao and Chieh were both good and both evil 
from their opposite points of view : this is to see their bias .... 

“ From the standpoint of Tao y what is * valuable * ? What is 
# worthless ? Do not hold to something bigotedly, for this would 
involve great opposition with Tao . What are ‘few*? What 
are many ? They are inconstant. Do not be one-sided in your 
conduct, for this would be diverging from Tao. Be dignified, as the 
ruler of a state who is completely unselfish. Be dispassionate, like 
the worshipped spirit of the land, whose dispensation is impartial. 
Be all-comprehensive, like the points of the compass, to whose 
boundlessness no limit is set. Hold all tilings in your embrace, and 
then which will leave you ? This is to be without one-sidedness. 
Where all things are equal, how can one be long and another short ? 

“ Tao is without beginning or end, whereas things die and are 
born. They have no guarantee of permanence. Now empty, now 
full, they have no set form. Past years cannot be recalled ; time 
cannot be arrested. Growth and decay are the succession of trans¬ 
formations. When there is end, there is beginning. This is the 
way to speak of the aspects of the great standard and to discuss the 
principles of all things ” (pp. 205-206). 

The world commonly classifies men according to the rank they 
hold in government or society, so that ‘ the value or worthlessness 
of a man does not depend upon himself/ but upon the way the world 
regards him. Each individual thing, however, thinks of itself as 
exceptional and other things as ordinary, as, for example, the small 
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dove described in Chapter I, who mocked at the great p'eng bird. 
But all these see things from a finite viewpoint. If one can go beyond 
this finite viewpoint, one will then look at things from the standpoint 
of Tao. From such a standpoint everything is equal to everything 
else. And if one still further unites with Tao, and makes no distinc¬ 
tions whatsoever, one will reach the state in which ‘ all things with 
oneself are one.’ This point will be taken up in detail below. 

There are some who may say that inasmuch as Chuang Tzii 
holds that * following two courses at once ’ is what is right, he is in 
this respect still holding to a distinction between right and wrong. 
This point is also taken up in the Chuang-t^il (ch. 2) : 

“ Now I have something to say. I do not know whether or not 
what I shall say is of the same character as what others say. In one 
sense, what I say is not of the same character. In another sense, 
what I say is of the same character, and there is no difference between 
what I say and what others say .... I have just said something; 
but I do not know whether what I have said is really something said 
or not really something said. In all the world there is nothing greater 
than the tip of an autumn hair; Mount T’ai is small. Neither is there 
anyone longer-lived than a child cut off in its infancy; P’eng Tsu (the 
Chinese Methusaleh) died young. Heaven and Earth came "into being 
with me together, and with me, all things are one. Since all things are 
one, what room is there for speech ? But since I have spoken of the 
oneness, is this not already speech ? One and speech make two; two 
and one make three. Going on from this, even the most skilful 
reckoner will not be able to reach the end, so how much less able to 
do so are ordinary people! If, proceeding from nothing to some¬ 
thing, we can reach three, how much more shall we reach, if we 
proceed from something to something! Let us not proceed • let 
us stop here ” (pp. 22-24). 

Chuang Tzu, by holding that' following two courses at once ’ is 
right, also has a right and a wrong, and so is no different from others 
who hold to a right and a wrong. Yet by saying that this ‘ following 
two courses at once ’ is what is right, he wishes to transcend ordinary 
right and wrong, and so after all is no longer in the same class with 
other people who hold to a right and wrong. Therefore he says : 

“ I have just said something; but I do not know whether what I 
have said is really something said or not really something said.” If 
even Chuang Tad fails to escape from the weakness of still having 
a right and a wrong, because he holds that transcending the ideas of 
right and wrong is what is right, then how much more do those 
persons who make the ordinary distinctions of right and wrong! 
Therefore he says: “ If, proceeding from nothing to something, we 
can reach three, how much more shall we reach, if we proceed from 
something to something ! ” Hence : “ Let us not proceed; let 
us stop here.” 
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6—Immortality 

There is miihmg that is nor good, and no point of view that Is 
not fightn This is the fundamental idea of Chuang Second 

chapter on * The Equality oi Things and Gpiniuns \ Extending 
this conception, there is no form of existence which is not good! 
What is called death is nothing more than a change from one form of 
existence ro another h Hence If we look upon our present form of 
existence as something co find happiness in, there is no reason why 
wc should not also find happiness in the new form of existence which 
we assume after death. The Chmng r iit& (ch. 6) says : 

“ To have attained to the human form is a source of joy. Bur, 
in the infinite evolution, there are myriads of other forms that are 
equally good. What an incomparable bliss it is ro undergo these 
countless transitions ! >y (p. 75) t 

Chapter 11 says : 

** How do I not know that the; love of life is not a delusion ? 
How do 1 nor know that he who is afraid of death is not like a man 
who Was lost from his home when young and therefore does nor want 
to return ? Li Chi was the daughter of the border warden of Ai. 
When the state of Chin first got her, site wept until the from pan of 
her robe was drenched with rears. Rut when she came to the royal 
residence, shared with the king his Insurious couch, and ate rich food, 
she regretted that she had wept. How do i know that rhe dead will 
not repent of their former craving for life i Those who at night 
dream of a banquet, may the next morning wail and weep. Those 
who dream of wailing and weeping, may in the morning go out and 
hunt. When they dream, they do not know that they are’dreaming. 
In rhetf dream, they may even interpret dreams. Only when they 
are awake, they begin to know that they dreamed. By and by comes 
die Croat Awakening, and then we shall bnd out that life itself is a 
great dream ” (pp. 29-30). 

Chapter XV J[ says : " ') an is without end or beginning, whereas 
things die and arc bom " T (p, 2 m9), Kuo Hsiang comments on this \ 
“ Death and life arc never-ceasing transformations. They am not an 
end fir a beginning,” If wc once understand this principle, we can 
equalize life anti death. Chapter VI says : 

“ If my left arm should be transformed into a cock, I would mark 
with ir the time of night, If my right arm should be transformed into 
a crossbow, J would look for a bird to bring down and roasr. It my 
rump-bone should be transformed into 3 wheel, and niv spirit info 3 
horse, 1 would mount it and would have no need of any other steed. 
When we come, it is because we have the occasion to be born. When 
we go, we simply follow the natural course, Those who are quiet 
at the proper occasion and follow' the course of nature, cannot be 
affected by sorrow or joy. These men were considered by the 
the ancients as people who ate released from bondage " (p. 81), 
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Not to be affected by sorrow or joy, is to have transformed the 
emotions by means of reason. Spinoza has said that the emotions are 
human bondage. If there are men of true knowledge, who understand 
the reality of the universe, and who know that the way in which things 
evolve is inevitable, they will be unmoved by whatever they may 
meet. They will not be bound by the emotions and will attain to 
human freedom. Suppose, for example, that a sudden gust of wind 
blows down a roof tile so that it hits a small child and a mature 
man on their heads. The child will feel intense anger against the 
tile, whereas the man’s emotions will not be stirred, and for this 
very reason his pain will be actually less. This is because the man 
will understand that the falling of the tile is a physical phenomenon, 
and therefore he will * not be affected by sorrow or joy.’ The Chuang- 

(ch. 3) comments about someone who bitterly mourned the death 
of Lao Tzu: 

“ This is to violate the principle of Nature and to increase the 
emotion of man, forgetting what we have received (from Nature). 
This was called by the ancients the penalty of violating the Drinciole 
of Nature ” (p. 36). v 

Death is the natural result of life, and to feel bitterness against 
such a result is ‘ to violate the principle of Nature and to increase 
the emotion of man.’ He who does so must pay the penalty, which is 
the suffering which he feels during his mourning. If we understand 
that ‘ when we come, it is because we have the occasion to be bom; 
when we go, we simply follow the natural course,’ then we shall no 
longer be affected by sorrow or joy, and so shall not pay any penalty, 
but shall be released from bondage. This will be because we have 
used reason to transform our emotions. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 18) 
describes how when the wife of Chuang Tzu died, Chuang Tzil 
sang, beating time on a bowl, and when questioned by a friend, 
replied : 

“When she first died, how could I help not being affected? 
But then on examining the matter, I saw that in the Beginning she 
had originally been lifeless. And not only lifeless, but she had 
originally been formless. And not only formless, but she had original¬ 
ly lacked all substance. During this first state of confused chaos, 
there came a change which resulted in substance. This substance 
changed to assume form. The form changed and became alive. 
And now it has changed again to reach death. In this it has been 
like the passing of the four seasons, spring, autumn, winter and 
summer. And while she is thus lying asleep in the Great House (i.e., 
the Universe), for me to go about weeping and wailing, would be to 
show myself ignorant of Fate (mi/ig). Therefore I refrain” (pp. 
223-224). 

This shows how Chuang TzQ was able to control his emotions by 
means of reason, until he was no longer affected by sorrow or joy. 
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From another viewpoint, we may not only consider life and 
death as equal to one another, but can even attain to a state of neither 
life nor death. Chapter V says : 

“ If we see things from the viewpoint of their difference, even 
liver and gall are as far from each other as the states of Ch’u and 
Yueh. If we see things from the viewpoint of their similarity, all 
things are one ” (p. 57). 

Chapter XXI says : 

Grass-eating animals do not dislike to change their pasture; 
creatures bom in water do not dislike to change their water. These 
minor modifications have no effect on the general uniformity. . . . 
Now the universe is the unity of all things. If we attain this unity 
and identify ourselves with it, then the members of our own body 
are but so much dust and dirt, while death and life, end and beginning, 
are but as the succession of night and day, which cannot disturb our 
inner peace ; and how much less shall we be troubled by worldly gain 
and loss, good luck or calamity 1 ” (p. 267). 

Chapter VI says : 

“ A boat may oe hidden in a creek; a net may be hidden in a 
lake ; these may be said to be safe enough. But at midnight a strong 
man may come and carry them away on his back. The ignorant do 
not see that no matter how well you conceal things, smaller ones in 
larger ones, there will always be a chance for them to escape. But 
if you conceal the universe in the universe, there will be no room 
left for it to escape. This is the great truth of things. . . . There¬ 
fore the Sage wanders amidst that which cannot escape, but wholly 
remains. He who can accept both early death and old age, beginning 
and end, will be followed by men. How much more is that (to be 
followed) which connects all things and upon which all phenomena 
depend ? ” (pp. 75-76). F 

For everything in the universe, no matter where we may hide it, 
there exists the possibility of its being lost. But if the universe as 
a whole is hidden in the universe as a whole, there remains no place 
where it may be lost. Therefore if we can unite ourselves with the 
unh erse to form one ; if we attain this unity and identify ourselves 
with it ’; then, since the universe has no beginning or end, so too 
shall we be without beginning and end. The universe is eternal, and 
so are we. This is the meaning of the words t * To wander amidst 
that which cannot escape, but wholly remains.’ The same chapter 
says later: 

“ I kept on speaking to him ; after three days, he began to be able 
to disregard all worldly matters. After he had disregarded all worldly 
matters, I kept on speaking to him; after seven days, he began to be 
able to disregard all external things. After he had disregarded all 
external things, I kept on speaking to him ; after nine days, he began 
to be able to disregard his own existence. Having disregarded his 
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own existence, he was enlightened. Having become enlightened, he 
was then able to gain the vision of the One. Having the vision of 
the One, he was then able to transcend the distinction of past and 
present. Having transcended the distinction of past and present, 
he was then able to enter the realm where life and death are no more. 
Then, to him, the destruction of life did not mean death, nor the 
prolongation of life an addition to the duration of his existence. He 
would follow anything; he would receive anything. To him, every¬ 
thing was in destruction, everything was in construction. This is 
called tranquility in disturbance. Tranquility in disturbance means 
perfection ” (pp. 79-80). 

In this passage the process of forgetting or effacement is 
graphically described : first that of worldly things, then of the external 
world as a whole, and then of one’s own existence, until one reaches a 
sudden mystical enlightenment in which one sees the unity of all 
things. When this unity is perceived, the distinctions between past 
and present, life and death, are obliterated, and one reaches eternity. 
Thus we can see that it is by forgetting life that one may attain 
to immortality, a goal which would be impossible if the distinction 
between existence and non-existence were not first obliterated. Such 
is a state in which ‘ the destruction of life does not mean death, 
nor the prolongation of life an addition to the duration of existence.’ 
In this state, no distinctions whatsoever are made, so that * one 
follows anything, and would receive anything.’ The experience in 
this state is pure experience. 

7—The World of Pure Experience 

From the foregoing, we can see that the state of pure experience 
means a state in which the individual is one with the universe. Pure 
experience is the experience in which we have no intellectual know¬ 
ledge, in which we accept the immediate presentation; “ the that in 
short (for until we have decided what it is, it must be a mere that)” 
as William James has said. We simply take “ the that at its face value, 
neither more nor less ; and taking it at its face value means, first of all, 
to take it just as we feel it, and not to confuse ourselves with abstract 
talk about it.”' The so-called intuition (hsien Hang g) of the 
Buddhists seems to be similar to this. So is the experience of the 
True Man ( chenjen Q A) spoken of by Chuang Tzii. And the world 
in which he lives is a world of experience of this kind. The Chuane- 
t\u (ch. 2) says : 

“ The knowledge of the ancients was perfect. How perfect ? 
At first, they did not know that there were things (i.e., they had ex¬ 
perience, but no intellectual knowledge). This is the most perfect 
knowledge; nothing can be added. Next they knew that there were 


1 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism , pp. 13, 48. 
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things, but they did not make distinctions between them. Next 
they made distinctions between them, but they did not yet pass 
judgments upon them. When judgments were made, Tao was 
mjured. With the injury to Tao , individual preferences came 
into being. Are there really construction and destruction ? Or are 
there really no construction and destruction ? That there are con¬ 
struction and destruction is like the fact that of old Chao played 
the lute. That there are no construction and destruction is like the 
fact that he did not play the lute ” (pp. 21-22). 

The less knowledge one has of things, distinctions, and of right 
and wrong, the more pure is the experience. When one is in a state 
or pure experience, the things experienced are concrete; whereas what 
are designated by names are abstractions. Thus what are designated 
by names actually form only a part of experience. For example, what 
is designated by the word ‘ man ’ only comprises the general character- 
istics of mankind as a whole. It fails to include the specific 
individual characteristics of each individual man. Therefore as soon 
as there are names, there is apparent ‘ construction,’ whereas actually 
there is destruction,’ for the names fail fully to cover the qualities 
of the things to which they are applied. Kuo Hsiang says in his 
commentary on the above passage : 

. tunes cannot be played at once. Therefore in blowing 

wind instruments or plucking stringed ones, no matter how many 
hands take part in it, there must be some tunes left unplayed To 
play music is to make the tunes known. But by making it known 
one gets only a part; by not making it known, one gets the whole. 
Therefore, the fact that Chao Wen played the lute was to destroy 
something by constructing something. The fact that Chao Wen did 
n0t a?? 5 j. ? w . as to destroy nothing by constructing nothing.” ’ 

All the distinctions of names are like this. Therefore we should 
only take experience s face value * and not confuse ourselves with 
abstract verbal distinctions. The Chuang^u (ch. 2) says : 

“The possible is possible; the impossible is impossible. Tao 
evolves and sequences follow. Things have names and are what 
they are. What are they ? They are what they are. What are they 
00 j , T -, are not w hat they are not. Everything is what it is 
and does what it can do. There is nothing which is not something! 
There is nothing that cannot do something. Therefore, a beam 
and a pillar are identical. So are ugliness, beauty, greatness, 
wickedness, perverseness and strangeness. Separation is the same 
as construction. Construction is the same as destruction. But all 
things without regard for their construction and destruction, may 
again be united in the one. Only the truly intelligent know the 
unity of things, but follow the common and the ordinary. The 


* Fung Yu-lan, Chuang T^u t p. 54. 
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common and the ordinary are the natural functions of all things, 
which express the common nature of the whole. Following the 
common nature of the whole, they are happy. Being happy, they 
are near perfection. For them, perfection is to stop. They stop, 
yet they do not know that they stop. This is Tao ” (pp. 19-20). 

Thus each thing is what it is, and does what it does. There 
is no need for us consciously to make it so, or consciously make 
distinctions about things. With distinctions there comes * construc¬ 
tion/ but with such construction there must also be ‘ destruction/ 
In pure experience, however, there is neither construction nor 
destruction. Therefore the truly intelligent man avoids all distinc¬ 
tions, and rests in a state of pure experience, in which he is near 
perfection. The perfection is reached when although he rests in 
this state, he is unconscious that he rests in it. At this point, 
although ontologically things still have their thousands of particu¬ 
larities, epistemologically there are no distinctions to the knower. 
At this point one can truly realize that ‘ Heaven and Earth came 
into being with me together, and with me, all things are one/ 

What the Chuang-t^u calls ‘ the fast of the mind 9 ( hsin chai 
3§F) and ‘ sitting in forgetfulness ’ (tso wang Jg) are designations 
for this state of pure experience. Of the former, Chapter IV says : 

“ Maintain the unity of your will. Do not listen with ears, 
but with the mind. Do not listen with the mind, but with the spirit 
{ch't 3i). The function of the ear ends with hearing; that of the 
mind, with symbols or ideas. But the spirit is an emptiness ready 
to receive all things. Tao abides in the emptiness ; the emptiness 
is the Fast of the Mind ” (p. 43). 

And of the latter. Chapter VI says in the course of a series of 
apocryphal conversations between Confucius, and his disciple, 
Yen Hui: 

“ * I have made some progress/ said Yen Hui. ‘ What do 
you mean ? * asked Confucius. * I forget human-heartedness ( jen) 
and righteousness (/)/ replied Yen Hui. * Very well, but that is 
not perfect/ said Confucius. 

“ Another day Yen Hui again saw Confucius and said: * I have 
made some progress/ ‘ What do you mean ? * asked Confucius. 

‘ I forget ceremonials (//) and music/ replied Yen Hui 4 Very well, 
but that is not perfect/ said Confucius. 

“ Another day Yen Hui again saw Confucius and said : 1 1 have 
made some progress/ * What do you mean ? * asked Confucius. 4 1 
sit in forgetfulness/ replied Yen Hui. Confucius changed coun¬ 
tenance and said : ‘ What do you mean by Sitting in Forgetfulness ? ’ 

“ ‘ I have abandoned my body/ said Yen Hui, € and discarded 
my knowledge, and so have become one with the Infinite (/a 
t’ung M)« This is what I mean by Sitting in Forgetfulness ’ ” 
(p. 89). 
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Both these terms, the Fast of the Alind and Sitting in Forget¬ 
fulness, refer to the discarding of knowledge and emptying of the 
mind, so as to become one with the Infinite,’ a condition which is 
one of pure experience. This state is also implied in the ‘ disregard 
of all worldly matters ’ and * disregard of all external things ’ mentioned 
111 preceding section. Chapter XII says : 

n Through cultivation of one’s nature ( hstng ), one returns to the 
1 ovser(Te). Haying returned to the Power, one becomes identified 
w-u Begimiing. Being thus identified, there comes emptiness. 
With this emptmess, there comes vastness. One is then like (birds) 
chirping with jomed beaks.' Being like this, one reaches a union 
with the universe. Joined in this union, one is as someone stupid 
or confused. This is called the Mysterious Power (Hsiian Te £ff). 
It is identification with the great flux ” (p. 144). 

This so-called Mysterious Power is the condition of the True Man 
{thenjen A) m his state of pure experience. Such is the world of 
the True Man, which is described in the Chuang-t^u (ch. 6) : 

. The True Man of old slept without dreaming and waked 
without anxiety. He ate without discrimination, and his breathing 
was deep * .... The True Man of old knew neither to love life 
nor to hate death. Living, he felt no elation; dying, he offered no 
resistance. Unconsciously he went; unconsciously he came; that 
was all. He did not try purposely to forget what his beginning had 
been or to seek what his end would be. He received with delight 
anything that came to him, and left without consciousness anything 
that he had forgotten. This is what is called not preferring the 
conscious mind to Tao, or supplementing Nature with man. Such is 
what we call the True Man ” (pp. 69-70). 

The True Man, being without thought or knowledge, empties his 
mind and becomes one with the infinite. Therefore he has the power 
to sleep without dreaming and wake without anxiety.’ The same 
idea is expressed in a phrase already quoted in the preceding section : 
He would follow anything, he would receive anything.’ 1 


mt»nrin UO f ,SUI |/ comments on this: “To speak spontaneously without having the 
tntennon of speaking: this is to be like (birds) chirping with joined beaks.” 8 

mystical unkm^-TR P ° fat toward s P eclal breathing exercises used to reach the state of 
’™ e wordkssness that transcends words, and the absence of knowledge that 

SfintT K. U “ g Tz<i Spf \w; and which wcrc mentioned above 
P £' 2 ° 1 ' 203) * hcre becom ? a PP?rcnt. What Chuang Tzu speaks of as absence 
dg< 7k h ° WC Ju r ’ “ ^"g.afcr one has already had knowledge, and so is 

y , thcSIS pledge and primitive ignorance. As such it differs from original 
J n considering pure experience, we must also make this distinction. The new- 
foe “apple, can have experience but no knowledge. Its experience is pure 
expenence, which is primitive pure expenence. But if someone, having already passed 
though a state of knowledge, attains once more to a state of pure experience, what he thus 
“1“ a sccondtimeisaJready one stage higher than the primitive state of pure 
Iff* ," 1 **' < T he s “ tc °f Mysterious Power in which * one is as if stupid or confused ’ 
k °f acn “l stupidity and confusion, but only seems like these. Chuang Tzu’s 
philosophy, however, is not entirely dear on this point. K 
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8—Absolute Freedom 

It is only after reaching the state of pure experience that one 
may attain to absolute freedom. For although each thing, if it 
follows its own nature, may attain happiness, yet its life still remains 
dependent on something else. This is described in the Chuangtou 
(ch. 1): 

“ Lieh TzH 1 could ride upon the wind and pursue his way, in a 
wonderful and admirable manner, returning after fifteen days. Among 
those who attain happiness, such a man is rare. Yet, although he 
was able to dispense with walking, he still had to depend upon 
something 99 * (p. 5). 

Lieh Tzu could ride on the wind, but without wind he could not 
move. Therefore his freedom was dependent upon wind. Ex¬ 
tending this idea, we find that everyone in the world is dependent 
upon something for his happiness. Some require riches, others fame, 
others love, before they can be happy. Being dependent upon 
something, they can only reach freedom after obtaining what they 
are dependent upon, and hence they cannot be absolutely free. The 
man who ‘ fasts the mind 9 and * sits in forgetfulness/ however, sees 
that 4 life and death are one, and the right and the wrong are the same ’ 
(p. 61), and so his freedom is not dependent on anything, but is limit¬ 
less and absolute. The Chuangts^u (ch. 1) says : 

“ Suppose there is one who chariots upon the normality of the 
universe, rides upon the transformation of the six elements, and thus 
makes excursion in the infinite, what has he to depend upon ? There¬ 
fore, it is said that the Perfect Man (chih jen jg A) has no self; the 
Spiritual Man (shenjen 1$ A) has no achievement; the Sage (sheng 
has no name 99 (p. 5). a 

* To chariot upon the normality of the universe/ etc., means to 
reach a union with the universe. One who suceeds in attaining this 
state does so because he has no self, no achievement and no name, 
but especially because of the first. Such a man is called the Perfect 
Man (chih jen), of whom the Chuang-t^u (ch. 2) says : 

“ The Perfect Man is spirit-like (shen #$). Were the great lakes 
burned up, he would not feel hot. Were the great rivers frozen hard, 
he would not feel cold. Were the mountains to be riven by thunder 
or the seas thrown into waves by a storm, he would not be frightened. 
Being such, he would mount upon the clouds, would ride upon the 
sun and moon, and would thus wander at ease beyond the seas. 
Neither death nor life can affect him ; how much less can the considera¬ 
tion of what is beneficial and what is harmful ? 99 (pp. 27-28). 


* H -T, a Taoist philosopher probably legendary, introduced by Chuang Tzu, and 
after whom a book, called the Ueh-t^u, has later been falsely attributed.— Tr. 

2 Such terms as the Perfect Man, the Spiritual Man, and the True Man (described in 

the last section), occur frequently in the Chuang-t^u as designations for those who have 

reached the state of pure experience.— Tr. 
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No place is there where the Perfect Man does not find his wav. 
This is the ultimate of freedom. 

Such is Chuang Tail’s mysticism. I discussed in Chapter VI the 
mysticism of Mencius, and pointed out that the method he uses to 
reach this mystic state is one of “ acting with a vigorous effort at 
altruism (shu)” in one’s “ seeking for human-heartedness (jeti)” 
until one reaches a state in which, as Mencius says, “ All things are 
complete within us. There is no delight greater than to find sincerity 
when one examines oneself.”' The method of Chuang 
Tzu is to abolish all distinctions in knowledge until one reaches a 
state in which “ Heaven and Earth came into being with me together, 
and with me, all things are one.” These are two outstanding con- 
ceptions in the history of Chinese philosophy. That of Chuang Tzu, 
however has been left untouched since the Wei (a.d. 220-265) and 
Chin (26>420) dynasties, whereas that of Mencius has been further 
developed by the Neo-Confucianists of the Sung (a.d. 960-1279) and 
Ming (1368-1644) dynasties.; What is particularly distinctive about 
Chuang Tzu s philosophy, is that his mysticism does not postulate 
an idealistic universe. In this respect he is at one with Spinoza. 

9—Chuang TzO compared with Yang Chu 

The foregoing sections reveal the weaknesses inherent in the 
methods ot the ‘ recluses ’ and of Yang Chu, who clung to a doctrine 
of escaping from the world in order to have ‘ completeness of living 
and preservation of what is genuine.’ The Chuang (ch. 20) savs : 

huang Tzu was travelling over a mountain, when he saw a 
large tree with luxuriant branches and foliage. A woodsman had 
stopped beside it, not caring to hew it, and on Chuang Tzu’s enquiring 
the reason, he was told that it was of no use. 

This tree, cried Chuang Tzu, ‘ by virtue of being good for 
nothing, succeeds in completing its allotted span/ 

When the Master (i.e., Chuang Tzii) left the mountain, he put 
up at the house of a friend. The friend was delighted, and ordered a 
servant to kill a goose and offer it. 

‘ can cack,e - Th e other cannot. 
Which shall I kill? His master said: ‘ Kill the one which can’t 
cackle. 

“The next day a disciple asked Chuang TzO: ‘Yesterday 
there was that tree on the mountain, which because it was good 
tor nothing, was allowed to complete its allotted span. But now 

r-T St , S 8 ° OSe ’ hf cause k was 8 ood fo r nothing, has had to die. 
Which alternative do you take ? ’ 

' Cf. p. 129. 

. ’ For ^ Fung Yu-lan, Chmg-hio Cht-hsuth chung chih Shen-mi Chu-i (Mysticism 

m Chinese Philosophy), in the Ytnchmg Journal of China, StuJia, No. t. * 
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^ I rest, replied Chuang TzQ with a smile, * between the two. 
Yet this position between the two only appears to be right, whereas in 
fact it is not so, so that one still cannot escape entanglements. But 
if one wanders about charioted upon Tao and Te, it is not so. Without 
praise or blame, be now as a dragon (i.e., large), now as a snake (i.e., 
small) ; change with the times, without ever making a special effort; 
now above, now below, using harmony as a measure, wander to 
the first ancestor of things, using things as things, and not being used 
as a thing by things. How then can one suffer entanglement ? Such 
were the methods of Shen Nung and the Yellow Emperor. 

But not so among the passions of things, and the traditional 
relationships of men. Where there is union, there is separation; 
^ here there is construction, there is destruction j where there is purity, 
there is oppression; where there is honor, there is disparagement; 
where there is action, there is retrogression ; where there is worthiness, 
there is underhandedness; and where there is unworthiness, there is 
deceit. How can one be certain as to the result ? Alas! Take note, 
my disciples. It is only in the domain of Tao and Te (that one can 
be completely safe) ’ ” (pp. 245-247). 

If, then, we cannot comprehend that ‘ life and death are one, 
and the right and wrong are the same,’ we can never completely escape 
from entanglements no matter how skilfully we cut ourselves off from 
the human world. For ‘ where there is union, there is separation ’; 
each good thing has its opposite. Hence regardless of whether or 
not we are useful, none of us can receive only happiness and not 
bad fortune. As for the Perfect Man, on the other hand, * neither 
death nor life can affect him ; how much less the consideration of what 
is beneficial and what is harmful ? ’ For him, these things are no longer 
benefit and harm, and hence, no longer injured by them, he can escape 
irom all entanglements. Such a man, who ‘ wanders about charioted 
upon Tao and Te,’ can thus ‘ use things as things, and not be used as a 
thing by things.’ In his relations with all things, he is not passively 
moved, but is an active mover. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE LATER MOHIST SCHOOL 


1—Conditions of the Mohist School during the Warring 

States Period 


The Han-fei-t^u (ch. 50) says : 

44 After the death of Mo Tzu, there were the Mohists of Hsiang 
Li, the Mohists of Hsiang Fu, and the Mohists of Teng Ling ” {chuan 
19, p. 7). The C huang-tvyi (ch. 33) says : 

44 The disciples of Hsiang Li Ch’in, the followers of the Five 
Princes, and the Mohists of the south, such as K’u Huo, Chi Ch’ih 
and Teng Ling Tzu, all studied the 4 Mohist Canons * {Mo Ching 
gZ), but they disagreed, holding opposite views and calling each 
other * heretical Mohists * ( pieh Mo JglJ 4g). They disputed with one 
another about the 4 hard and white 9 and 4 similarity and difference/ 
and answered each other’s arguments with irregular and strange 
statements. They regarded the Chii f^u (the Mohist * Leader ’) as a 
Sage, and each group wished him to be its leader and hoped to be 
his successor. Even now these differences are not settled ” (pp. 


442-443). 

Such were conditions in the Mohist school during the Warring 
States period. To this period must be assigned the dialectical 
chapters contained in the Mo-t%u y known respectively as the 4 Canons 9 
{Ching gs chs. 40-41), 4 Expositions of Canon ’ {Ching Shuo Jg5 fft, 
chs. 42-43), and 4 Major and Minor Illustrations ’ {Ta Ch'ii ^ $1 
and Hsiao Ch y ii /J> Jf£ y chs. 44-45). The prime reason for writing 
these chapters was to oppose the Dialecticians, whose doctrines 
were at that time generally considered to be contrary to all common 
sense, whereas Confucians and Mohists alike, with their stress 
upon the practical, agreed in using common sense to explain the 
universe. The fact that the Dialectician statements were all based 
on logic, however, forced their Mohist and Confucian opponents 
also to base their arguments on logic. This explains the appearance 
of such writings as the 4 Mohist Canons ’ in the Mohist works, and 
the chapter on 4 The Rectification of Names * in the Hsfm-t^u y both 
written with the purpose of upholding common sense and attacking 
the Dialecticians. 

Since both Confucians and Mohists were considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the Dialecticians, they used more solid arguments in the 
development of their ideas than had their predecessors, a fact which 
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becomes apparent when we compare the six dialectical chapters in 
the Mo-t^H discussed here, with the earlier chapters in Mo-Mi; or 
the Hsm-t^u with the Lun Yu and Mencius. 

The writing of the * Mohist Canons ’ stands out as a greater 
accomplishment than does that of the chapter on ‘ The Rectification 
of Names ’ in the Hsun-tyi, probably because the Mohist school from 
die beginning had valued dialectic more than had the Confucian. 
Mo Tzu himself had said : “To refute my words with one’s own 
words is like throwing an egg against a stone. The eggs in the 

world would be exhausted without doing any harm to the stone ” 

(Mo-t^u, p. 229). Again he said : “ In speech, not quantity but 
wisdom, not literary refinement but detailed examination, should be 
cultivated ” (p. 8). He further maintained that a doctrine should be 
subjected to three logical tests. All of this indicates his belief in the 
importance of the cultivation of wisdom and detailed examination.' 

Again, the Mo-t^H (ch. 47) states : “ Mo Tzu brought numerous 
books in his wagon drawers on his southern journey as an envov 

t0 ” (P- 226 )- And in Chapter XLVI: 7 

Kung Meng TzO said * The Superior Man does not create 

but transmits.” Mo TzO said: ‘Not at all_ It seems to me 

that what there is good in the old should be transmitted, and what 
there is good in the present should be created (i.e., established), so 
that what is good may increase all the more ’ ” (p. 219). 

The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) also says : “ Mo Tzii was fond of study 
and had wide learning. Some points in his teachings were no 
different from those of others, while on other points he did not agree 
with the early kings (p. 440). This * fondness of study ’ is also 
a conspicuous feature in the ‘ Mohist Canons ’ of the Later Mohists. 

It has already been suggested by Wang Chung (1744-1794), in 
his preface to the Mo-t^u, that the term "‘Mohist Canons’ was 
originally applied not only to the two chapters in Mo-t^u (chs. 40-41) 
which now specifically go by that name, but also to the two ‘ Ex¬ 
positions of Canon ’ and to the «Major and Minor Illustrations.’ 
Though there is no proof of this, the character and content of these 
other chapters agree unquestionably with those of the two ‘ Canon ’ 
chapters proper, and so they will be discussed together here as 
products of the Warring States period. 

Lu Sheng (alive in a.d. 291) wrote a work called * Preface to 
a Commentary on the Mohist Dialecticians ’ (Mo Pien Chu Hsu 
$$ & $t), in which he grouped the * Canons ’ and ‘ Expositions of 
Canon ’ under the term, ‘ Mohist Dialecticians ’ (Mo Pien). Dr. Hu Shih 
has not only followed this usage of calling the Later Mohists ‘ Dialect- 
icians,’ but has also suggested that the term pith Mo JglJ Ig should 

1 See above, pp. 85-86. 

2 The Confucian doctrine of ‘creating through transmission.* Cf. Lun Yu, VII, 
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be interpreted as meaning 4 Neo-MohisEs/ 1 Though k is true that 
the six chapters of the Later Mohists contain discussions about 1 hard 
and white/ * similarity and difference/ and other topics of the Dialecti¬ 
cians, these are inserted not to defend* but on the contrary to destroy* 
ihe Dkkctickn arguments, and the main motive in these chapters is 
to give an exposition of the Mohl&t ideas themselves : while even the 
term* 1 Moldst dialecticians/ is unknown before Lu S,heng T s time. 
This means that the T^tcr Mohists should be carefully distinguished 
from the Dialecticians. Not only this, but the Chuang-i^ tells us that 
the various Mohist groups ** disagreed, holding opposite views and 
calling each other 1 heretical Mohists/ >J which means that each group 
was accusing the other oi not being orthodox* rather than that they 
were applying the term pith Mg to themselves in the sense of * Neo- 
Mohists/ as Dr. Hu Shih believes. At the same time they 1 regarded 
ihe Chu as a Sage, and each group wished him to be its leader 
and hoped to he his successor/ This indicates that despite the 
differences existing between the various Mohist groups of the Warring 
Stares period, the rigid organization of the early Monk school never¬ 
theless persisted. 

2—UtIUTAKIAMISM Ttf THE * MoHIST CANONS* 

The doctrine of utilitarianism forms the basis of Mo Tzf/s 
philosophy* but though Mo TzE himself stressed utility* he failed to 
explain »'hy we should thus value it + The 4 Mohist Canons 1 go one 
step further* and supply utilitarianism with a psychological basis. 
For example : J 

Cm, I : 44 The benchdaJ (// ^ij) is that which when obtained 

gives pleasure” (p. 4 IS), 

Exp&srtititt : 4< When one obtains it and it gives pleasure* this 
is what is beneficial (//}. What is harmful is not this” (p, 446). 

Canon, ] : ' 1 The harmful (hat *-]$) is that wliich when obtained is 
disliked ” (p ; 419). 

Exparitiw *: 44 When one obtains it and it is disliked, this is 
what is harmful. What is beneficial is nor this ” (p. 446). 

What we like is the beneficial - t what wc dislike is the harmful. 
Therefore to move coward what is beneficial and to avoid what is 


1 Thu ii the term frond an rhr \ ch , 33). which wc hive rrvindited shove 

JherctitjlMohJna/ 'ftve word ptti really im-m* l iume 1 sir H dttuaii/ or T accord ins 
to our touprEatjon, " hemtieal/ whefrai Dtf. Hu Shih fukn it At mealing 1 diiterml 
from the. urlgtad UChOQl P due rs F ‘ mo- T». 

J Owuik: to slw hmg neglect fnSml whkh llir 1 M^ktCunn b bavr vdndp well 
ai thdf orifilrtil abftruimcn. their tm ei fTrouemly corrupt *ml nuke* fKitupi the 
hinkil trading In oificiit Chincic [iliilostrphiai] Much bu bcam clnnc laii'Jiid 

Ihcir dutidJltuft by fuch modem ichoLm as &in l-jang [IB4S-j9Cia>. Lung Ch'i-dbVj 
Hu Shih md othcfi* hut their teitml cmcntLitsoni Ire Coo numcnm Eo 
be ccnycmcndy ecodcd here* pnd hence traden whi.» are intemted in them arc nknl 
to conduit the urigLru.1 Chlruife tdmon o£ tbe p Evic sit work.—T r. 
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harmful is spontaneous in man’s nature, anti lienee utilitarianism be¬ 
comes the proper basis of human conduct, Bentham has stated very 
simikify: 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, puts and pita sun . It is for them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, , . , The principle of utilirv recognises 
this Subjection, and assumes it for the foundation of that system, 
the object oi which is to rear the la brie of felicity by the hands 
of reason and Jaw.” 1 


What Bentham here terms pleasure and pain, the * MohiSC 
Canons ’ call the beneficial and the liarmful, through which one may 
gain pleasure or pain ; while whar Bentham terms reason, they call 
knowledge. Desires arc blind, and must he led by knowledge, 
before tine can obtain future benefit and avoid future harm. The 
Exposition, ], says : 

11 Suppose a man desires to cur off his finger. If he does not 
foresee the evil consequences of this, his knowledge (tilth ft 1 ) is ro 
blame. Bur if his knowledge has cautioned him not to do it, and yet 
he still desires ro cur it off, he will suffer rhe consequences. This 
is like desiring to eat dried meat before knowing its good or bad 
smell One wishes to do so even though there might be a bad smell 
This means that one does nut allow what one is uncertain about 
to deter one from what one desires. But suppose that outride one's 
wall there is cidier benefit or harm, which cannot yer be known. 
Though by venturing outside one might obtain some- money, one 
docs not go out. This is a case of allowing whar one is uncertain 
about to deter one from what one desires ” (p, 455). 

The utility of the intellect consists in considering beforehand 
what will be the results of present conduct, Wien "these results 
have been considered, the intellect can lead us toward the beneficial 
and away from the harmful, either so as to refuse the immediate 
small benefit in order to avoid a great future harm, or to accept 
immediate small harm SO as to gain great future benefit. The following 
of such a process is whar the Major HluiimSiotss calls ‘ weipiling * or 
' balancing ’ (ch'Uatt fljj) : 

‘ To estimate the heaviness and lightness of bodies is called 
weighing (rAW). This weighing docs not consist in finding out the 
of things. It consists in balancing them correctly. 

" When one curs off a linger so as to preserve the hand, this is ir> 
choose the greater benefit and the lesser harm. To choose the lesser 
harm is not to choose harm, but to choose benefit. What one has 
thus chosen is because the situation is not under the conrrol of oneself. 

U un meeting a robber one loses a finger so a$ to save one’s life, this is 
benefit. The meeting with the robber is harm .... Choice of the 


■ Of. Hi InlnhSkftion te lit Ptimipin .l&rak md Ligiiiitita, p. J, 
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greater benefit is not a thing done under compulsion. Choice of the 
lesser bum is a thing done under compulsion. The former means 
choosing from what has not yet been obtained. The latter means dis¬ 
carding from what one has already been burdened with ” (pp. 503-506). 

Again, in the Canons i 

Canon 7 I; 4i Desire* when it is correctly weighed (cZ/jftm)* is bene¬ 
ficial Aversion* when it is correctly weighed, is harmful w (p. 420)* 

Expoutitm : " Balance (tifikm) is two and nor partial ” (p, 458.) 

That is, fh'&vt is the objective weighing uf good and bad, and 
hence is 4 two and not partial/ This utilitarian philosophy holds 
that the benefit which man docs and must select ia not the immediate 
small benefit, but the future greater benefit, and likewise with the harm 
to be avoided. Hence whatever may happen to be desirable at the 
moment, may not necessarily be henefichL it is only the desire 
which has been 1 correctly weighed * that can constitute true benefit, 
while what we dislike must also be correctly weighed before it can 
constitute true harm/ 

In accordance with this viewpoint, the * Mohist Canons * establish 
the beneficial as the basis for all morality : 

Canon t I: "Righteousness (if|) consists in doing benefit (If) n 
(P- 415)* 

Exposition : ** Righteousness consists in having one's mind set 
upon loving the world, and being able skilfully to benefit (If) it (the 
world), even though (one's righteousness) may not necessarily be 
made use of 11 (p- 443). 

Ca mn f 1: " Loyalty (ribug Jj£) consists in benefiting one's ruler ” 
(p. 416). 

Exposition : €t Loyalty consists in exerting oneself for one's ruler 
and being able skilfully to benefit him , even though one does nut 
thereby gain his favor 11 (p. 444). 

Canon, 1: “ Filial piety {hsiau consists in benefiting fine’s 
parents fr (p. 416)- 

Exposition : “ Filial piety consists in holding love toward one’s 
pa rents 3 and being able skilfully to benefit them, without thereby 
necessarily profiting " (p, 444)- 

Canon , I : " Meritorious accomplishment (Jbtng 3®) consists in 
benefiting the people 11 (p. 420). 


1 Exactly the Mine idea n found in the H dh t nt (eh 2): ” The balance {M'tfw) 
between wtmi la doited and whai b dhljked, what is icgeptod liikI what b irftised, i*. 
when ont tcci sdmethins; dejlfabL\ to think of what may bt undesirable la it before and 
afterward \ and when ync secs whit is bench rial, think uf whaE may be h irmfut in it 
befoEc artil ufer ru..ir l 3 L One: must we itrh berth skies, calculnlinfl tkm, before one can 
dctrunlnc whit n to be dtlired imJ wkat disliked, wJx.le: accepted and what rcfrxi In 

this way rule will fidCf filrft with dluilVf* All JTkrJVS uiimjElrA comf l’n JJTI one-si l!l- J ni-fiA. 

When they sec what it desirable* they dt? nor consider what may fee undenrabk tn it, 
Wl»eci they sec what H beflefidah they do M*i consider what may Ijc harmful in \u Then 
when they move there niun come dlu.iter f and when they act ihert muse cow occasion 
fur shame. This jj the ctil of uae-sid«lneM 11 (obwai 2 T p. 9.) 
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Exposition*. “ Meritorious accomplishment dots not wait for any 
particular time, {but is always ready) like fiir clothes (for winter) ” 
(p. 447). 

In all these eases the producing of what 15 bcndicial is made the 
guiding motive of all virtue. 

3 — Discussions on Kkowlfjsgk 

Wishing to uphold common sense against the Dialecticians, 
the Later Mohists paid particular attention to the nature and origin of 
knowledge. Thus: 

Cutter,, 1: “ Knowing (chih jgj) is a faculty (ts'tti ** (p. 414). 

Exposition : “Knowing is a faculty. This knowing is that by 
means of which one knows, but which of itself does not necessarily 
know, as in the case of light ” (p, 442). 

Such * knowing 1 is really the faculty or ability for knowing, the 
possession of which docs nor in itself necessarily mean the possession 
of knowledge. It is analogous to the eye’s capacity for seeing objects, 
which is the eye’s * light '; and yet having this * light ’ does not 
necessarily mean that the eye will have sight. For the eye which 
has the capacity for seeing must also have something which is to be 
seen, before there can be sight. Likewise the faculty for knowing 
must have that which is to be known, before there can be knowledge. 
Again: 

Canon, 1: “ Knowledge (ehik j®) is a meeting " (p. 414). 

Exposition : “ Knowledge is that in which the knowing (faculty) 
meets the object and is able to apprehend its form and shape, as in 
seeing ” (p. 442). 

Such knowledge is that gained through the meeting of the faculty 
for knowing with the object to be known, enabling this faculty to 
perceive and apprehend the object. The eye, for example, orjginally 
hnvirtg a capacity for seeing, sees the object to be perceived, and 
thereby also has vision. Again: 

Canon, T: “ Mind-knowledge {chih £J) is an understanding 
{mins IE ) ” (p. 414).' 

“ Exposition * Mind’knowledge is that in which the knowing 
(faculty) * discusses ’ (fim the object and its knowing of it becomes 
clear, in understanding ” [p. 442). 

That is* when our faculty For knowing * meets 1 the external 
objects which arc to be known, it not only can sensually perceive thdr 
appearance* but if can know the kind of things they are. When it 
sees a tree, for example, it not only perceives its appearance* but it also 
knows that the tree is a tree. Such knowing that it is a tree consists 
in comparing the particular thing in question with the class of trees 

1 Thin u'od ctioipodtii of 1 knouldRU f (iMM fcfli nr.J fc mind * {fain t £+] t u not 

°ow Found in my diciiorucy, indicating ihc nitrites tfom which rb™ Mohist te*a 
have TlU 
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already existing in our former experience, a process in which “ the 
knowing ‘ discusses * the object.” Once this has been done, even 
though we have not yet seen whether the tree in question possesses 
the qualities generally pertaining to all trees, we can assume that it 
must have them. Thereupon our knowledge of the particular tree 
becomes distinct, or as the text says , € its knowing of it becomes clear/ 

In addition, there is another kind of knowledge which is not 
obtained through the senses : 

Canon , II: There is knowledge ( chih which does not come 
through the five roads. The reason is given under ‘ duration 9 99 
(p. 427). 

Exposition : " The knowing (faculty) sees through the eyes, 
which see because of fire (i.e., light), but the fire does not see, (the 
object) being known only through the five roads. But in durational 
(knowledge) there is no seeing with the eyes, or with fire ” (p. 485). 

The five roads are the five senses, called roads because it is along 
them that our sensations pass. Most of our knowledge is derived 
through the senses, so that there can be sight, for example, only 
when the eye and fire (that is, light) exist together. Without the 
eye there can be no sight. But there is also a kind of knowledge 
obtained independently of our senses, which is knowledge of duration. 
‘ Duration 9 (chin ^) is explained as : 

Canon , I: “ Duration is what reaches to different times ” (p. 421). 

Exposition : “ Duration is what unites past and present, morning 
and evening ” (p. 448). 

‘ Duration ’ here evidently means time, and our c durational 9 
knowledge, that is, our knowledge or sense of time, is not know¬ 
ledge derived from the five senses. 

There is yet another kind of mental activity: 

Canon , I: “ Cogitation (lii is a seeking for ” (p. 414). 

Exposition : “ There is cogitation when there is seeking for some¬ 
thing on the part of that which knows. But it need not obtain (what 
it is seeking for), as in gazing sideways (at something) ” (p. 442). 

What is here referred to is the activity of purposeful know¬ 
ledge. We are ever using our knowledge to attain a certain end. 
Activity of this kind is termed lii (here translated as cogitation), 
and is ‘ a seeking for/ There are times w T hen our eyes simply 
look upon things, without having any aim, but when we turn 
our heads aside in order especially to look at something, then there 
is a c seeking for something on the part of that which knows/ 
Yet this sort of knowledge may not after all always gain what it 
is seeking for. 

Man’s capacity to know things is recognized by the Later Mohists 
as the primary factor in human life : 

Canon, I: “ Life (sheng ^£) is body plus the knowing (faculty) 
(p. 418). 
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Exposition : “ Life: The life of bodies is ever something 
uncertain ” (p. 446). 

Canon , I: “ In sleep, there is the knowing (faculty) without know¬ 
ledge ” (p. 418). 

A body which possesses a knowing faculty is alive; without it 
it is dead. A state in which there is knowing without knowledge 
(that is, the faculty for knowing without the actual knowledge), 
is sleep. The state in which there is no faculty for knowing, and no 
knowledge, is death. 

Besides the above definitions, the Later Mohists discuss from a 
logical viewpoint the origins and types of knowledge : 

Canon , I: “ Knowledge (chih ^gj) comprises hearing (wen |3|j), 
inference (shuo 3ft), and personal experience (ch’in fg) ; there is that of 
names (ming £), of actualities (shih $f), of correspondence (ho A-), 
and of action (wet ” (p. 419). 

Exposition : “ Knowledge : That which has been receivedthrough 
transmission is hearing; that which is not hindered by distance 
is inference ; what is personally observed is personal experience. What 
designate are names ; what are designated are actualities ; when names 
and actualities pair with each other, this is correspondence ; will 
(chih J*},) and movement (hsing iff) constitute action ” (pp. 457-458). 

‘Hearing,’ ‘ inference ’ and ‘ personal experience’ are classifications 
of knowledge according to how it is obtained. * Names,’ ‘ actualities,’ 
* correspondence ’ and ‘ action ’ are the various kinds of knowledge 
itself. These will be discussed one by one below. 

(1) * Hearing ’ is knowledge which has been * received through 
transmission,’ i.e., through written or spoken words. All historical 
knowledge is of this kind. 

(2) * Inference ’ is knowledge obtained by going from the 
known to the unknown : 

Canon , II: “ When one hears that what is not known is like what 
is known, then both are known ” (p. 437). 

Exposition : “ What is outside is known. Then someone 

says : ‘ The color inside the room is like this color (outside).’ In 

this case what is not known is like what is known. Thus between 
white and black, which would be the right one ? That which is 
said to be like this color. If this is white, that too must be white. 
Now knowing that this color is white, we therefore know that 
that one is white. 

“ Names serve by what is understood to make certain what 
is not known; not by what is not known to conjecture at what 
is understood. It is like using a foot-rule to measure an unknown 
length. As to what is outside (in the above example), this is 
personally experienced; what is inside is knowledge through 
inference ” (p. 495). 
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We see some white objects outside a room, but do not know the 
color of those inside. Then if someone says that the objects inside 
are the same color as those outside, we shall know that they are white 
and not black. For since the number of white things in the 
world has no fixed limit, all of them can be grouped under the class 
of what is designated by the term, * white thing/ Hence once we 
know that a certain object is designated by this term, we do not have to 
see it ourselves in order to know what its color is like. 

Such is inference, 4 w’hich is not hindered by distance/ 
In other words, it is knowledge unlimited by personal con¬ 
siderations of time and space. Names, in the same way, enable us 
from what we do know to pass on to what we do not know. 
Hence “ names serve by what is understood to make certain what 
is not known; not by what is not known to conjecture at what is 
understood.” 

(3) * Personal experience * ( ch*in |g) is knowledge obtained through 
the meeting that takes place between our knowing faculty and the 
thing to be known. All knowledge, pushed back to its origins, 
depends upon personal experience. For example, while we ourselves 
have only a ‘ hearing ’ knowledge of the events described in history, 
the first persons to have transmitted this knowledge must have had 
a personal experience of them. Likewise, even if we have not seen 
a particular thing, we can have a general knowledge of its nature and 
appearance, once we know its name. But in order to possess this 
knowledge, we, or others who have told us about it, must first of all 
have had a personal knowledge of the particular examples of the thing 
designated by the name. This is the type of knowledge discussed 
in western epistemology. 

Such are the divisions of knowledge according to how it is 
obtained. It may also be classified as being of four different types: 

(1) The knowledge pertaining to ‘ names 9 (ming ^g), which are 
themselves divided into three types : 

Carton , I: “ Names are general (ta *1), classifying (lei |j|), and 
private (ssu ” (p. 419). 

Exposition : “ Names : * Thing * is a general name. All actualities 
{shih must bear this term. 4 Horse ’ is a classifying name. All 
actualities of that sort must have that name. 4 Tsang ’ (a man’s name) 
is private. This name is restricted to this actuality ” (p. 457). 

The name, ‘thing/ is common to all things, and is the name 
of the summum genus . Hence it is a ‘ general 9 name. All particular 
objects must use this name, or as the text says, ‘All actualities 
must bear this term/ ‘ Horse * is a term for a specific class of 
things, and hence a ‘ classifying ’ name. Only things in this 
particular class can use this name, or as the text says, ‘ All actualities 
of that sort must have that name/ ‘ Tsang ’ is the name of a person, 
and so is * private/ The use of such a name is confined to only the 
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one particular, or in the words of the text, 1 * * 4 This name is restricted 
to this actuality.’ * 

(2) Following the knowledge pertaining to c names/ comes 
that pertaining to * actualities * (shih flf). These * actualities 9 are 
simply the particular things that names serve to designate. 

(3) By c correspondence ’ (ho &) is meant our knowledge of the 
correspondence of names to actualities, that is, the knowledge which 
exists 4 when names and actualities pair with each other.’ There are 
three ways in which this correspondence may be effected : 

Canon , I: 44 In the process of designation, there is that of trans¬ 
ference (/ f£), of general appellation (chu Ig), and of direct 
designation (chia Jfl) ” (p. 419). 

'Exposition : 44 In the process of designation, to name a 4 puppy ’ a 
‘ dog/ is transference; to name them 4 puppy ’ and 4 dog/ is general 
appellation ; to call out: 4 Puppy ! ’ is direct designation ” (p. 457). 

A puppy is an immature dog, which means that it is a particular 
variety of dog. Hence to say that a puppy is a dog, is similar to 
saying that a white horse is a horse. In these cases one transfers or 
borrows the name, 4 dog/ to designate 4 puppy/ and the name, 
4 horse/ to designate 4 white horse.’ 

Concerning general appellation, the Canon , I, says : 44 General 
appellation is a description of an actuality (shih) ” (p. 419). The 
Exposition explains this : 44 General appellation consists in saying 
something by using a name to designate the actuality ” (p. 447). 
That is, when we use the names, 4 puppy ’ and 4 dog/ to designate 
puppies and dogs in general, this is general appellation. To designate 
a particular puppy, and call it, saying, 4 Puppy! ’; to say, that is, 4 This 
is a puppy/ is to apply the general name, ‘puppy/ to a particular 
puppy, which is 4 direct designation.’ 

When we say that 4 a puppy is a dog/ therefore, we must ask 
ourselves whether or not the puppy really is a dog, and when we say 
that something is a puppy, we must ask whether it really is a puppy. 
In other words, we must make certain that the names we use really 
correspond to their actualities. The knowledge which ascertains 
whether they do so or not is that of 4 correspondence.’ 

(4) 4 Action ’ (wet 1$) is the knowledge whereby we know how to 
do a certain thing. 4 Will and movement constitute action.’ When 
we perform a certain act, we must have a purpose for doing so, together 
with a course of action. The former constitutes the 4 will/ the 

1 The A iajor Illustrations (pp. 517-518, 522) states that names arc classified into those 

which * name according to the form and appearance *; which 4 * * name according to the 

location 9 ; and which 4 name according to the measurement and number.* It groups 

such names as 4 mountain,* 4 mound,* 4 house * and 4 temple * under the first group ; and 

such as 4 district,* 4 hamlet,* and the states of 4 Ch*i * and 4 Ching,* under the second. There 

is no exposition of the third group, the text here being deficient, but this would probably 

include names of weights and measures, numbers, etc. This classification is extremely 

incomplete, and it is probable that pan of the text has been lost. 
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latter, the *movement/ The union of these twn Is given the general 
name of ' action,’ Such action is of six kinds : 

Cason, I: “ Action consists in preservation, destruction, exchange, 
diminution, accretion and transformation ” (p. 420), 

Exposition \ “ Action: Fortifying a terrace is preservation; 
sickness is destruction ; buying and selling are exchange; emptying 
is diminution; growth is accretion j frogs and rats ate (eases of) 
transformation ” (p, 459). 

This divides action according to the different purposes, that is, the 
variations of 1 will T {chih &). that guide it. The Canon, I, says again : 
Ji What lias taken place (r gj may be constructive or destructive * 
(p, 4! 9). And the Exposition: “What has taken place: To make 
clothes is constructive; to treat sickness is destructive” (p. 456}. 
The purpose of the former h to produce clothing; ot the latter, to 
get rid of sickness* Likewise the purpose in fortifying a terrace Is 
to ensure its preservation* which is equivalent to the const met inn 
involved in the making of the clothes. The * action r in both of 
these examples is * preservation. The purpose in treating sickness is to 
be without sickness* or in other words, to destroy something* so that 
here the action is 1 destruction/ Buying and selling have mutual 
exchange as object, so that the action h 1 exchange/ At times we 
wish to diminish n thing* and then diminution forms the action; at 
Other times to increase a thing* and then the action becomes* 
accretion* Concerning * transformation/ the Canott f I* says : “Trans¬ 
formation is perceptible change" (p, 422}. And the ' Exposition : 

Transformation is, for example* when a frog becomes a quail ” 
(p. 449). The (ch. I) has a passage which speaks of 1 the 

held rat becoming a quail/ and which helps to explain this re¬ 
ference ; it indicates that in ancient Lliina die belief was prevalent 
that horh frogs and rats can change into quail* he., can undergo 
transformation* There are times when we wish gradually to change a 
thing, and then our action becomes 1 transformation/ In order to 
achieve our purpose in all these cases, we must have corresponding 
movement. Knowledge whereby wc know what this movement 
should be,, is that of 4 action/ 

Mo TzG emphasised the practical, and the Later Motusts retained 
this standpoint, as may be seen from the following : 

Camm f II: “ A mao may (seem to) know what he does not 
know. The mason is given under 4 select inn fay means of names * ” 
(p. 438). 

Expcrifj&n : ” Knowing: Mix what a man knows and what he 
does not know together, and ask Min about them. Then he must 
say : 1 This is whai I know. This is what I do not know/ If be can 
select and reject, he knows them both M (p, 485). 

The (ch. 47) says i “ The statement that that which Is 

bright is white* and that which is dark is black* even keen sighted 
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persons cannot alter. But if we were to mix up black and white 
objects, and let the blind choose between them, they would not know 
which is which. Hence I say that the reason the blind do not 
know white from black does not lie in the matter of their names, 
but in the process of selection ” (p. 225). For the Mohists, the 
ability to make one's selections according to the names of things, 
means that of being able to put knowledge to practical use in con¬ 
duct. 


4 —Discussions on Dialectic 

Our knowledge, when expressed in language, is called € speech 9 
{yen *ft), which is described as : 

Canon , I: “ Speech is the uttering of appellations (chii %£) ” 
(p. 419) ... . “Speech is the service of the mouth” (p. 422). . . . 
“When by means of the spoken one's ideas gain expression, this 
is the dialectical activity of the mind ” (p. 422). 

Exposition : “ Therefore speech is what all mouths are capable of, 
and that which utters names. A name is the designation of (an 
actuality), such as a tiger. As to speech, it is meant to say here that 
(the quality of) speech is extreme stoniness ” (p. 447). 

The Mo-t%u (ch. 47) says : “ To refute my speech with one's own 
speech is like throwing an egg against a stone" (p. 229). Mo 
Tzu advocated : “ In speech, not quantity but wisdom, not literary 

refinement but detailed examination, should be cultivated ” (p. 8). 
This is why it is stated here that speech should be as firm as a stone 
(literally, of ‘ extreme stoniness'). In order to reach this goal, our 
speech must be guided along a definite pattern, which the Minor 
Illustrations calls ‘ dialectic ' {pien $f). Such ‘ dialectic' may have both 
a wide and a narrow meaning, but that mentioned in the Canon 
and Exposition is dialectic only in its narrow sense, in which sense 
it differs from what the Canons call * statement' ( shuo fft): 

Canon y I: “ Statement {shuo) is that whereby to bring understand¬ 
ing. ... If there is one person who denies, both will deny .... 
But dialectic ( pien ) is conflict over something. In dialectic, the one 
who wins is right” (p. 418). 

Exposition , I: “ As to this ‘ something,' if both persons deny 
that all ‘ ox-trees ' (the name of a tree) are oxen, they will have 
nothing to argue about. But in dialectic, one says it is an ox, and 
the other says it is not. This is conflict over something. They 
cannot both be right, and not being both right, there must be one 
who is wrong, as, for example, if it were a dog " (pp. 454-455). 

Exposition , II: “ Dialectic is that in which one person says a 
thing is so, and another says it is not so. The one who is right will 
win ” (p. 479). 

This makes dialectic a conflict or argument between two parties. 
When it is simply a case of ‘ statement,' however, one person will 
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affirm something, and the other one will likewise affirm it, or one 
will deny something (as when it is said, c If there is one person who 
denies ’), and the other will also deny it (* both will deny ’). For 
example, one person says that an c ox-tree ’ is not an ox, and the 
other will also say so, with the result that * they will have nothing to 
argue about/ In such a case there can be no dialectic. But if one 
person holds this ‘ ox-tree ’ to be an ox, while the other denies it, 
then there is conflict between two persons and consequently dialectic, 
in which * the one who is right will win/ 

This definition, which makes of dialectic purely an argument 
between two parties, is a narrow one. The dialectic described in the 
Minor Illustrations has a wider meaning : 

“ Dialectic serves to make clear the distinction between right 
and wrong, to discriminate between good and disordered govern¬ 
ment, to make evident the points of similarity and difference, examine 
the principles of names and actualities, differentiate between what is 
beneficial and what is harmful, and determine what is uncertain. 
It describes the forms of myriads of things, and in discussions seeks 
to compare the various speeches. It uses names to designate 
actualities, propositions to express ideas, statements to set forth 
causes, taking and giving according to classes. What one oneself 
has, one should not blame others for having, and what one is 
oneself without, one should not blame others for not having ” 
(pp. 526-527). 

According to this passage, dialectic has six uses : (1) to distinguish 
between right and wrong ; (2) between good and disordered govern- 
ment; (3) between similarity and difference ; (4) to examine names and 
actualities ; (5) to differentiate between what is beneficial and what 
is harmful; (6) to settle what is uncertain. The way to do this 
is to 1 use names to designate actualities, propositions to express 
ideas, statements to set forth causes/ 

(1) The meaning of to ‘use names to designate actualities’ has 
been explained in the preceding section. (2) By propositions ( t^ii 
are meant combinations of two or more names to express one idea, 
or as the Hsim-tyi (ch. 22) says, “ The combination of names of 
different actualities wherewith to discuss one idea ” (p. 290). 

(3) Concerning the third method (to 4 use. .. statements to set 
forth causes’): 

Canon , I: “ A cause ( ku ££) is that with the obtaining of which 
something becomes ” (p. 413). 

Exposition: “ A minor cause is one with which something may 
not necessarily be so, but without which it will never be so. 
For example, a point in a line. A major cause is one with 
which something will of necessity be so, and without which it will 
never be so, as in the case of the act of seeing which results in 
sight” (p. 441). 
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The Canon, I, explains a point as : “A point is that part of a line 1 
which is without thickness and comes at the very beginning ” (p. 416). 
If there is once a point, this need not necessarily result in there being 
a line. That is, a point is a thing 4 with which something may not 
necessarily be so, but without which it will never be so/ This 
* minor cause * is equivalent to what modern logic would call a 
c necessary cause/ while the € major cause 9 includes what would 
today be called both * sufficient 9 and ‘ necessary * cause. Of what 
modern logic calls a € sufficient cause/ that is, one with which some¬ 
thing will of necessity be so, but without which it may or may not 
be so, the Mohist texts make no mention, j Ku> then, is a word 
comprising the various causes described above, and to use ‘ state¬ 
ments to set forth causes ’ means not only to set forth the material 
causes of things, but also the causes (i.e., the steps of reasoning), by 
which we arrive at a certain statement. In other words, as said 
above, ‘ Statement is that whereby to bring understanding/ 

There are seven ways of establishing a statement, which are 
described by the Minor Illustrations as follows : 

“ What is possible ( huo e£) is what is not complete. What is 
hypothetical ( chia fl§) is what is at present not so. Imitation ( hsiao 
5fc) consists in taking a model (fa fg). What is imitated is what 
is taken for model. If the cause (ku) is in agreement with the imita¬ 
tion, it is correct. If it is not in agreement with the imitation, it 
is not correct. This is the method of imitation (hsiao). The method 
of comparison (pi £fc) consists in using one thing to explain 
another. The method of parallel (mou $p) consists in comparing two 
propositions (t^u j^) consistently throughout. The method of 
analogy (yuan £g) says : ‘ You are so. Why should I alone not be 
so ? ’ In the method of extension (t y ui }£), when what has not been 
accepted is the same as what has been accepted, it is permissible. For 
example, when it is said that the other is the same, how can I say 
that it is different ? ” (pp. 527-528). 

(1) * What is possible is what is not complete/ The Canon , I, 
says : “ There is completeness (chin $g) when there is nothing that 
is not so 99 (p. 421). A certain characteristic need not necessarily be 
shared by all things in a certain class. For example, not all horses 
need be white horses, and so it would only be permissible for us to 
say that it is possible for horses to be white, but not that they are 
white. Again, there are times when our knowledge of a thing may 
be incomplete, so that we can only venture a possible judgment on 
it. Thus if a certain horse is white, but we do not actually know 
whether it is so or not, we can only say that it is possibly white. 

(2) ‘ What is hypothetical is what is at present not so/ That is, 
we may postulate certain conditions, and then determine that under 


* Literally * body ’ (/V ft), a word which in these texts means line.—T r. 
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these conditions there must be such and such happenings. An 
example of this is the statement by Confucius: “Were any prince 
to employ me, in a twelvemonth something could be done, but in 
three years the work could be completed ” (Lun Yu, XIII, 10). 
When Confucius says here : “ Were any prince to employ me,” he 
is not making a statement of fact, but a hypothetical one, something, 
in other words, which ‘ is at present not so.’ 

(3) ‘Imitation consists in taking a model (fa it).’ This model 
is described as : 

(p 4 ^ 8 )^ 1: " A f a is that accor ding to which something becomes ” 

Exposition : “ Fa: Either the concept (of a circle), or the com- 
P^s,or a finished circle may be used as the fa (for making a circle) ” 

Canon, II: “ The mutual sameness of things of one fa extends 
to all things in that class. Thus squares are the same, one to an¬ 
other. The reason is given under ‘ square ’ ” (p. 435). 

Exposition : “ All things which are squares have the same fa, 
though (themselves) different, some being of wood, some of stone. 
This does not prevent their squares mutually corresponding to one 
another. They are all of the same kind, being all squares. Things 
are all like this ” (p. 491). 6 

The/*, in other words, is the common model which may be applied 
to any particular things falling in its class. In the class of squares, 
for example, there are such differences as that some are made of 
wood, others ol stone, etc., but this does not prevent them from 
ah being squares. Extending this principle, the model through 
the imitation of which things become like this model, is a fa, and 
die things that are modelled upon this fa are imitators or hsiao 
Hie /* tor making a circle, for example, may either be the concept 
or the ideal circle, or it may be the compasses, used for making 
circles, or it may be another circle which has already been completed. 
Unce this Ja has been fixed, all the things which imitate it become 
circular m form. 

. , wor< ^ Sfe in the phrase, ‘ If the cause (hi) is in agreement 
with the imitation,’ (a word which ordinarily means ‘therefore ’), here 
has the same significance as in the already quoted phrase, ‘statements 
to set forth causes (hi) ’; that is, it is the cause which makes tilings as 
t ey are, or it is the reasoning, based upon which a statement is upheld. 
It one wishes to know whether the cause which has been advanced is 
the true cause or not; to know whether it is the cause ‘ with which 
something will of necessity be so, and without which it will never be 
so ’ c , the way is to establish this cause as a model or fa, and see if 
it is in agreement with the imitation (hsiao); that is, see if it can 
produce the expected effect. Hsiao in this phrase is the thing which 
mutates the fa, and is also the effect of it. We must prove that the 
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cause or Au is equivalent to the >, ' according to which something 
becomes, before we can know that it is really the cause, ' with the 
obtaining of which Something becomes/ Hence : ' If the cause is in 
agreement with the imitation, it is correct; if it Is not in agreement 
rhe imitalujn., it is not Correct/ The essential idea is tbit 
ii we wish to know whether what u r c caD a cause is a true cause or nor T 

best way is to apply it and see wherher it can produce the expected 
effects, Mo Tzti had said that there arc rhrcc tests u> prove the truth 
of a doctrine. This corresponds to the third of his tests, which is the 
applicability of a doctrine, save that in rhese Liter Mnhist writings 
this test 15 not restricted exclusively to political and Social arguments, 

{4) The statement, ‘ The method oi comparison consists in using 
one thing to explain another/ is explained by Wang Fu (c. a,d. 76— 
j, *') «9 follows : 11 The use of comparison arises out of the failure of 
direct statement to be comprehensible. Therefore we borrow for 
illustration another thing which is so or not, so as to make it clear." * 

‘.d) J he method or parallel consists in compariru' two propositions 
consistently throughout/ This is well illustrated in the Ktmg-sm 
(eh. 3), in which Kung-sun Lung says : 

“1 have heard that when the King of Ch'u . . , lost his bow, 
bis attendants wished to search for it, bur the King said: ‘Desist! 
The King of Ch’u has lost a bow, and a man of Ch’u will get it. What 
need to search further?’ When Confucius heard of this he 
said : ‘.... He might also simply have said that a man has lost it, 
and a man will get it. Why reed it be restricted to Ch’u ? ’ In this 
Confucius differentiated * a man of Ch’u ’ from what is called ‘ a man/ 
Kow to approve of Confucius’s differentia don of 1 a man of Ch’u ’ from 
tvhar is called ' a man/ and yet disagree wirh mv differentiation of 
a white horse ’ from * a horse/ is to be obstinate” (pp, 62-63). 

. This gives an example of ' comparing two propositions con¬ 
sistently throughout.’ 

(6) “ The method of analogy says : * You arc so. Why should I 

alone not be SO ? This method is also found in the passage just 
quoted. ° 1 

(7) “ In the method of extension, when what has not been accepted 
is the same as what has been accepted, it is permissible. For example, 
when it is said that the other is the same, why should I sav that it is 
different ? " Thus we say that all men arc mortal if someone 
asks us why we say this, we must reply that we know that all men of 
the past have died, and because we see that men of to-day and of the 
future are the same in kind as those of the past, we can through 
1 extension ’ know that these men must also die. Having observed 


1 Frgmrbc sentence t(l The previnuA naniftmtih beriming,' Extending [hi. rrindulc ' 

down ■ thu. j-.. I h;t '-C followed Hu Shih'li lliiat CA'u P‘irn Hlix-fat. ^ " 

* Cj\ his CMm ft* Lb jr f eh. SAiA Nm* tW p. 5 r 
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a number of particular instances and seeing that they all act in a 
certain way, we can assume rhat other instances of the same kind will 
also act in this way. Those things which have been observed, 
constitute 1 what has been accepted *} those belonging in the same 
class, but which have not yet been observed, arc ' what has not 
been accepted.* Because they are of the same class as 1 what has 
been accepted,’ wc arc permitted die judgment that all things in this 
class arc all alike. This is what IS called * taking and giving 
according to the class.* 1 

The Major Illustrations also lias a passage touching on what the 
commentator. Sun 1-jang (1848-1908), interprets as meaning 1 the laws 
of speech ' (jB thing j®): 

M According to the laws of speech . . . there are three things 
which must be complete before it may be adequately produced .... 
Propositions (j^rf j originate from causes (hi jfe), grow according to 
reasons (// 53|), and proceed according to classes. There will be error 
if propositions ate established without understanding of what they 
grow out of. People to-day will go nowhere unless they have a path. 
Although one has strong limbs, it one docs not know the path, one 
may speedily expect difficulty. (Likewise) propositions proceed 
according to their classes. If they arc formulated without the classes 
they belong to being understood, there must arise difficulty " (pp. 

506-509, 523). 

The general idea of this passage seems to be similar to the 
Minor i/lustrations passage explained in the last few pages, and It is 
a pity that the chapter that contains it is so corrupt that the details 
remain unknown. 

5— Discussions on ‘Similarity and Difference’ 

The four methods of comparison, parallel, analogy and extension 
are all concerned with the points of similarity between things, with 
the purpose of enabling us to pass from things of which we already 
have knowledge to those which we do not know. The similarities 
between things are of many kinds, however, and if one followed these 
four methods uncritically one might easily fall into error. The Minor 
Illustrations explains this as follows: 

“ There are ways in which things may lie similar, without being 
throughout similar. The method of parallel between propositions 
comes to a point where it stops. Things an: so, and rhere is a reason 
why they are so. They may be the same in what they arc, while at the 
same time the reason why they are so may not be the same. Things 
are accepted, and there is a reason why they arc accepted. They may 
be the same inasmuch as they are accepted, whereas the reason why 
they arc accepted need not be the same. Hence the methods of 

1 From rhi pingmph beginning, * The method of pirdteL down to rtii» poiiu. T have 
fs>tk*W?tA Dr, Hu Sftili b ip * i/l. 
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comparison, parallel, analogy and extension, when they are used, may 
had to differences and turn into difficulty; and when they arc 
earned far, may lead to error. They may become loose and detached 
from their bases, and so cannot but be examined, and cannot always 
be used, Hence in speech there are many aspects, various classes and 
different causes, so that one cannot be one-sided ” (pp. S28-529). 

There arc also various types of difference between things, to 
which the 1 Mphist Canons * give a detailed discussion : 

Cams, 1: 11 Agreement is that with respect to which separate 
things are as one ” (p, 421). 

■ , Exposition : “ There is agreement, as when two different men 

both alifcc see a pillar J ' (p. 448), 

Canon, I; " In agreement there is that of identity (fh’wtg 1ft), of 
part and whole relationship (/V fij), of coexistence (ho A-}, and of 
generic relation " (/« If) ( p , 420), 

Exposition: *' Agreement; When there are two names for the 
one actuality', tills is identity. Inclusion in one whole is part and 
whole relationship. Both heing in the same room is co-existence. 
Having some points of similarity is generic relation " (p. 459). 

C&m, I : “In difference (/ J|) there is that of duality (e/tf —), 
of no part and whole relationship (pit t'i yft of separateness 
(puhoTfi -&), and of dissimilarity (pu hi yp Jgj ” (p, 421). 

Exposition*. 11 Difference ; Jn duality two things necessarily have 
variations. When things have no connection, there is no part and 
whole relationship. When they arc not in the same place, there is 
separareness. When they ha vc nothing in common, there is dissimilar- 
ity - (p. 4d0), 

Ctaieiif I; When agreement and difference are jointly considered, 
what is present and what is absent can be set forth '* (p. 421). 

Exposition ; “ In the joint consideration of agreement and 
difference,, , , when it deals with measurement, it is a question of 
how much or little ;, . . when of an unmarried girl and of the mother 
of a child, it is a question of age and youth ; of two things absolutely 
irreconcilable, it is a question of white and black; ot the center, it ij 
a question of the sides; of the body remaining and the mind 
wandering, it is a question of maintenance and loss . . (p. 460). 

These passages indicate four wap in which things inav agree or 
differ, and which make it possible for various things to be called similar 
to one a not her, even though the way in which they are similar differs. 
Thus Mo Ti and Mo TzQ are both names for the same actuality. This 
is identity'. Things which are all mutually related to something, as in 
the case of hands, feet, head and eyes, which are all parts of a man’s 
body, are in parr and whole relationship. Things which are in the 
same place, as two men who live in the same room, have common 
coexistence. Things of the same class, all of which have char¬ 
acteristics in common, have generic relations Is ip. 
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Likewise there are four kinds of difference. We must first know 
in what way things agree and differ, according to these classifications, 
before wc tan exiend um knowledge concern mg them, without falling 
into error. 

Besides the above, there are things which at times may he described 
by the same term, even though they belong to different classes. To 
these we musL also pay special attention : 

Ccf/rcff, II: " Different classes are not comparable* The reason 
is given under * measurement * ** (p. 427)* 

ExJtfStfi&t , r <f Difference : Wliat is longer* a tree ora night ? 
Of which is chcre more, knowledge or rice ? Of the four things, 
rank, parents, Conduct or price, which is more valuable ? * . (p. 465)* 

A tree and a night arc tilings of different categories, yet of both it 
may be said that they are long or short. Likewise with knowledge 
and rice. Therefore to take them as belonging to the Same categories, 
means inevitably to fall into error. 

Such is the Larer MohJst concept of s similarity and difference/ 
a concept differing fundamentally from that of the 4 unity of similarity 
and difference * held by one t^roup of Dialecticians. While it may 
not necessarily have been developed as an attack upon the Dialectician 
stand, yet the ideas of Hui Shih and Chuang Tzu upon this subject 
were, it judged by the statements of the J^ter Mohists, certainly 
erroneous* Hui Shill’s contention that 4 all things arc in one aspect 
all similar, in another aspect all different/ was based upon the belief 
that although all things arc different, they all 1 have Some points of 
similarity/ and although all similar, they all J have some points of 
difference/ When one says, however, that all things 1 have some 
points of similarity/ this means generic relationship (the fourth type 
of agreement), and if because ol this one says that 4 all things are 
one/ this is to confuse this generic relationship with part and whole 
relationship (the second type of agreement), which is a serious error. 
There are four kinds of difference, likewise, and when we say that 
ah things arc different, we must distinguish of what are the differences* 
and not confuse them. 

The Exposition does not explain very clearly the 1 joint con¬ 
sideration of agreement and difference/ and the text here is apparently 
corrupt. The general idea seems to be that thing* can have opposing 
characteristics, such as much and little, age and youth, white and 
black* center and sides, maintenance and loss, erc. s depending upon 
the aspect we are considering them from. Thus in the case of a 
woman who is first an * unmar ried girl/ and then becomes the s mother 
of a child/ it is a human being who lias been both young and old* 
Also a man's body may be in a certain spot, while his mind is wandering, 
as when it is said that * the body remains and the mind wanders, when 
it is a question of nmintcnance and loss/ The group of Dialecticians 
who advocated the * unity of similarity and difference/ made ad van- 
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tageous use of this argument of relativity to say that ‘ a white dog is 
black,’ and * a tortoise is longer than a snake.’ To this the Later 
Mohists would reply that although a white dog may be said to be 
black, a tortoise to be long, and a snake to be short, and although 
what are called black and white and long and short have no fixed 
standards, yet there should be common standards for these qualities 
when they are used within the same field of discussion. Thus a tortoise 
may indeed be said to be long, but compared to a snake it is after all 
usually shorter. And although the philosophy of Hui Shih and 
Chuang Tzu has other logical bases, its arguments, when founded upon 
this doctrine of the ‘ unity of similarity and difference,’ are in fact 
open to the criticism given above.' 

6 —Discussions on * Hard and White ’ 

The Dialecticians argued about the ‘unity of similarity and 
difference ’ and * separateness of hard and white,’ whereas the' Later 
Mohists advocated exactly the reverse : the separateness of similarity 
and difference, and unity of hard and white. The former has already 
been studied Of the latter, the ‘ Mohist Canons ’ say : 

Canon , I: “ Hardness and whiteness are not mutually exclusive ” 
(p. 417). 

Exposition : “ Suppose there are the two, hardness and whiteness. 
When they are in different places, they do not pervade one another; 
not thus pervading, they are then mutually exclusive ” (p. 453). 

Canon , II: “ For hardness and whiteness, the reason is given 
under * interdependence ’ ” (p. 431). 

Exposition : “ When hardness has whiteness, these must pervade 
each other ” (p. 469). 

Canon, II: “ They are in one. One of them is known, and one 
of them is not known. The reason is given under * preservation ’ ” 
(p. 439). 

Exposition : “To be in the stone is oneness. Hardness and 
whiteness are two, yet (they are both) in the stone. Hence it is possible 
that one of them is known and one of them is not known ” (p. 480). 

Canon , II: “ When there are two, one cannot one-sidedly get 
rid of one of them. The reason is given under ‘ seeing and combining 
into one, one and two, width and length ’ ” (p. 426). 

Exposition: “ Since seeing and non-seeing arc separable, therefore 
one and two do not pervade each other, and width and length (are 
like) hardness and whiteness ” (p. 465) 

This maintains the unity of hardness and whiteness (* hardness 
and whiteness are not mutually exclusive’), contrary to Kung-sun 


’ The words appearing in this section as ‘ identity,’ ‘ similarity,’ * agreement ’ etc , 
are all translations of the one Chinese word t'ung fsj, which according to the context 
assumes varying meanings.—T r. 
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Lung’s * separateness of hard and white.’ The Kung-sun lumg-teyl 
says in its chapter on this subject: “ Seeing does not perceive 

hardness, but perceives that which is white, without the hardness. 
Touching does not perceive whiteness, but perceives hardness. It 
perceives hardness without the whiteness. . . . Finding its (the 
stone’s) whiteness, or finding its hardness, lies in seeing or not 
seeing (i.e., in touching). The seeing and non-seeing are separate 
from each other. They each do not pervade the other, and there¬ 
fore are separate ” (p. 78). Here Kung-sun Lung attempts to prove 
epistemologically that hardness and whiteness are two independent 
universals.' 

The same chapter gives a criticism made by an objector : “ Because 
the eye cannot behold hardness nor the hand grasp whiteness, one 
cannot urge that there is no hardness or whiteness. . . . Hardness 
and whiteness both are in the stone, so how can they be separated ? ” 
(p. 79). Again : “ The whiteness of a stone and the hardness of a 
stone, the seeing and the non-seeing (i.e., touching), are two ; together 
with (the stone), three. They are like width and length which pervade 
one another. Should they not be in evidence ? ” (p. 79). The 
Mohists follow exactly the arguments of the objector here quoted, 
that hardness and whiteness pervade each other and are not mutually 
exclusive. They both exist in the stone, which is what is meant by 
4 preservation.’ 

When we look at the stone, we see whiteness but not hardness, 
and when we feel the stone, we feel hardness but not whiteness. This 
arises, however, simply from our own capacity for perception or non¬ 
perception, and has no relation with the existence or non-existence 
of hardness and whiteness in the stone. Hardness is one, whiteness 
is two, and because seeing and non-seeing are separable, it is said that 
one and two do not pervade each other. However the seeing or 
non-seeing has no connection with the existence or non-existence 
of hardness and whiteness in the stone. Hardness and whiteness are 
both in the stone, exactly as width and length each contain the other. 
Hence 4 when there are two, one cannot one-sidedly get rid of one of 
them.’ This attacks Kung-sun Lung’s epistemological proof that 
hardness and whiteness are two separables. Suppose these are not 
together in one place, however, as when there is whiteness (but not 
hardness) in white snow, or hardness (but not whiteness) in a hard 
stone, then 4 being in different places, they do not pervade one another.’ 
Under such circumstances they can be said to be 4 mutually exclusive.’ 
If it is a question of a hard and white stone, however, then the hardness 
and whiteness 4 both are in the stone,’ and since they are thus united, 
the hardness pervades whiteness and the whiteness hardness. The 
Exposition means this when it says : 44 When hardness has whiteness, 

these must pervade each other.” In such a case they 4 are not mutually 


< C/. ch. 9, sect. 7, p. 207. 
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exclusive.’ This is an attack upon Kung-sun Lung’s metaphysical 
proof that hardness and whiteness are two separables.' 

The ‘ Mohist Canons ’ say again : 

Canon, II: “ ‘ What are designated ’ {chih ) are two, from neither 
of which is there escape. The reason is given under * the in¬ 
terrelationship of two ’ ” (p. 439). 

Exposition : “ Suppose there is * that which is designated ’ {chih). 
Suppose you know it, and also know what I have not brought forward: 
this is duplication. But when there is a case when you know it but 
do not know what I have not brought forward, it is possible that of 
one term, some is known and some is not known. But if it is to be 
known, this knowledge of it must be ‘designated ’ {chih) so as to inform 
me, and then I shall know it. This is multiple designation, in which 
there are two. ... If it is said that only what I bring forward must 
be designated, and what I do not bring forward need not be designated, 
such certainly cannot be designated alone. If what one wishes to 
designate be not transmitted, the meaning will seem to lack sense. 
Moreover, when what one knows is this, and what one does not know 
is also this, this means to know that which one does not know. How 
then can it be said that of one term, some is known and some is not 
known ?. ” (p. 480). 

Canon, II: “ When one knows something, and it cannot be 
‘ designated ’ {chih), the reason is given under ‘ stupidity ’ ” (p. 440). 

Exposition : “ This is stupidity. What it grasps certainly cannot 
be designated ” (p. 481). 

While the corruptness of this text makes a satisfactory 
interpretation almost impossible, the general theme seems to bear 
upon Kung-sun Lung’s discussions of the chih, which I have already 
interpreted as meaning the universal which a name designates.* Names, 
however, not only serve to designate their universals, but also to 
designate their concrete particulars. Hence “ * what are designated ’ 
are two, neither of which can be escaped from,” and are * multiple 
designation, in which there are two.’ Kung-sun Lung’s group 
maintained that ‘it is possible that of one term, some is known 
and some is not known.’ This means that when we use * one term ’ 
to speak about a universal, we know only the universal designated by 
that name, and not the particular designated by it. That is, as the 
text says, “ Only what I bring forward must be designated, and what 
I do not bring forward need not be designated.” The Later Mohists, 
however, held that the universal exists in the particular, and hence 


' The Canon, II, says: “ As to there being no hardness and whiteness, the reason is 
given under ‘ no duration or space ’ ” (p. 431). This is left unexplained in the Exposition, 
but we can infer that this statement means that without time and space, hardness and* 
whiteness cannot exist. This would seem to attack Kung-sun Lung’s statement that 
“ there exists no hardness in the world, but the hardness lies concealed ” (p. 80). 

2 Cf. ch. 9, sect. 6, pp. 205-206. 
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cannot itself be the name’s sole designation. For if the name des¬ 
ignates solely the universal, its meaning is incomplete, so that * such 
certainly cannot be designated alone. If what one wishes to designate 
be not transmitted, the meaning will seem to lack sense.’ Hence, 
* How can it be said that as regards one term, some is known and some 
is not known ? ’ 

Moreover, can a universal that is designated only by a name, be 
perceptible to man ? If there really do exist a hardness and whiteness 
which do not 4 share ’ themselves in things (such as Kung-sun Lung’s 
group talks about), then it must certainly be possible for them to be 
perceptible to man. Hence the Mohists remark that “ if it is to be 
known, this knowledge of it must be ‘designated’ so as to inform me, 
and then I shall know it.” Only the particular, however, can be 
designated and shown in this way, whereas the universal is 
fundamentally not perceivable. Hence the Mohists attack this view¬ 
point by saying: “ When one knows something, and it cannot be 
designated, the reason is given under ‘ stupidity.’” Kung-sun 
Lung’s universal cannot be designated and thus shown, and hence: 
“ What it grasps certainly cannot be designated.” In its doctrine 
of the universal, Kung-sun Lung’s group approaches what western 
philosophy would term realism, whereas the Later Mohists approach 
nominalism. 

The * Mohist Canons ’ state elsewhere : 

Canon , II: “ (To say that) an ox and a horse are not an ox, and to 
grant that they are, are both the same. The reason is given under 
‘ the general ’ ” (p. 435). 

.Exposition: “ Therefore it is not permissible to say that an ox 
and a horse are not an ox ; nor that an ox and a horse are an ox. So it 
is in some ways permissible and in some ways not permissible. But 
to say that an ox and a horse are an ox, this not having been allowed, 
is not permissible. Moreover the ox is not two, and the horse is not 
two, while the ox and the horse are two. Then there is no difficulty 
(in that) an ox is nothing but an ox, and a horse is nothing but a 
horse, but an ox and a horse are not an ox and not a horse ” 
(p. 493). 

That is to say, if an ox and a horse are taken together as forming 
one term, ‘ ox-horse,’ this * ox-horse ’ cannot be said to be an ox. 
This is because it is only the ox in ‘ ox-horse ’ which is an ox, and not 
the horse in the combination. Yet to say that * ox-horse ’ is not an 
ox is also not permissible, since in the combination, ‘ ox-horse,’ an ox 
certainly exists. However, ‘ the ox is not two, and the horse is not 
two, while the ox and the horse are two,’ so that the ox cannot be said 
not to be an ox, nor the horse not to be a horse, whereas it can be 
said of the combination, * ox-horse,’ that it is neither an ox nor a 
horse. This resembles Kung-sun Lung’s doctrine that ‘ a white 
horse is not a horse.’ Kung-sun Lung, however, states definitely 
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that a white horse is not a horse, whereas this statement says that in 
one way it is also not permissible to say that an ox and a horse arc not 
an ox. Kunjj-sun Lung, in other words, groups his arguments round 
the universal, tliat is, a name’s connotation, whereas this argument 
bases itself upon the particular, that is, a name’s denotation. Herein 
lies a fundamental difference between the two schools. 

Although the Later Mohists differ £tom Kung-sun Lung on the 
question of the universal, they agree with him in advocating the 

* rectification of names and their actualities.' The Canon, II, when 

it says, “ In a loose appellation (M'ticing thS iff $), one cannot know 
distinctions ” (p. 435), uses the term, ‘ loose appellation,’ in the 
samt: sense as ir is used in the ‘ Discourse sin the Explanation of 
Change ’ in the Kung-tm (p, 75).' The Canon, II, says also : 

” That and this : ‘ That ’ and ' this ’ agree with 1 that * and 1 this.’ 
The reason is given under ‘ difference * " (p. 436). 

Exposition \ "That (i.e., the above statement) refers to the 
rectification of the names, * that' and * this.’ * That ' and * this* 
arc correct when the that-ness of * that ’ stops at * thatand the 
this>ness of * this * stops at * this.* ‘ That 1 and ‘ tills ' are not correct 
when * that' is moreover ‘ this, 1 and ‘this * is also moreover * that. 1 
(To sajr) that ‘ that * is * this,' is also correct, if that ' that * is 1 this ’ 
stops at ‘ that 1 being * this.’ if in this way they are * that r and 

* this,* then 1 that ' may also be ‘ this, 1 and * this 1 may also be 1 that ’ ” 
(pp. 493-494), 

This concept of the Rectification of Names is identical with Kung- 
sun Lung's, being closely similar to that expressed in the 1 Discourse 
on Names and Actualities ’ in the Kw^im LtotfrfafL Rectification 
ot correctness exists when that is only that, and this is only this. But 
if the meanings of that and this ate not fixed, so that the meaning 
of thar is sometimes this, and the meaning of this is sometimes that, 
then the two are loose. Yet even when the names have once 
been rectified, so that the meanings of the names, * that * and 1 this,' 
have been fixed, the things designated by these names need nor be 
fixed and stationary. For looked at from one angle, 1 this * thing 
is * that ,' whereas from another angle, * that 1 thing is ‘ this.’ * This 1 
considers ‘that* to be ‘that,' while ’that' also considers ‘this’ 
to be ‘ that.’ The names, 1 that ’ and * this,' in Other words, are 
essentially relative, and hence 11 that ‘ that ’ is * this ’ is also correct.” 
What the (ch, 2) says about ‘ that and this * is based upon 

this argument, as when it remarks ; ” Everything is * that *; every¬ 
thing is * this \ ... .Hence it is said that the * that 1 and the * this * 
produce each other. This is the doctrine of the alternate existence of 
that and rhi^ ” (pp. 17-13). If we argue solely from the viewpoint 
of the particulars of things, things are ever from ‘ that 1 becoming 

'try. P .2N. 
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5 this/ or vice versa, without any fixed standard- The universals of the 
names, ( that 5 and ‘this/ however, (as distinct from ‘that’ and ‘this’ 
particular thing), are just as equally fixed and stationary, and hence 
the meaning of these names (‘ that * and c this ’), can also be made 
fixed. The Rectification of Names consists precisely in such fixation* 

7—Discussions on Other Problems of the Dialecticians 

The Canon, II, says : 

c * Fire is hot. The reason is given under £ looking ’ ” (p* 427), 

Exposition : “ Fire : When one says that fire is hot, this does not 
mean that it is I who possess the hotness of the fire. It is as when 
one looks at whiteness ” (p, 485). 

This seems to be an attack upon the Dialectician paradox that 
‘ fire is not hot/ Such a statement can be proved epistemologically 
by saying that the hotness of fire comes from our own sensation 
of the fire, and is something subjective, in ourselves and not in the 
fire* The Mohists, however, maintain that the hotness of fire lies 
in the fire itself and not in ourselves. Similarly, when we look at 
whiteness, the whiteness lies in the white object and not in ourselves* 

Canon , II: “ If it is cut in no other way except in half, then 
there will be no action (of cutting)* The reason is given under 
‘ point ’ ” (p, 433)* 

Exposition : £t In cutting in half, what comes at the very begin¬ 
ning is selected. But being what comes at the beginning, its center 
will not be halved, as this is a point. But if one takes away what 
comes before and after (the point), then the point remains in the 
middle. The cutting off must be by halves, and unless it is by 
halves, there can be no cutting ” (p. 490). 

Though perhaps corrupt, this is an attack on the paradox ; “ If a 
rod one foot in length is cut short every day by one half its length, it 
will still have something left after ten thousand generations.” The 
Mohists define a point as “ that part of a line which is without thick¬ 
ness and which comes at the very beginning” (p. 416). The Exposition 
says on this : U A point is what has nothing within it ” (p. 452). This is 
like the Euclidean definition that a point is without width or breadth. 
As such it cannot be divided. But if one continues day by day 
to cut the stick in half, one will finally reach a stage at which there 
is only an indivisible point remaining, which can no longer be cut 
in half* Any object, if it can be cut in two at all, must have the 
capacity of being cut in half* A point, however, has no halves which 
can be halved, and hence cannot be thus cut in two* This argu¬ 
ment is one made from the viewpoint of the particular. 

Canon , II: “ There may be nothingness. But what has once 
existed cannot be done away with. The reason is given under 
£ what has happened * ” (p- 433). 
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Exposition: “ There may be nothingness, but what is already 
so is something which has happened, and so cannot be non¬ 
existent ” (p. 490). 

This says that things in the world, if they have not already existed, 
may quite conceivably never exist. Once something has occurred, 
however, the existence of that thing will always remain as a fact 
which cannot be done away with. Although it is not necessary to 
interpret this statement as a direct attack upon the Dialectician paradox 
that ‘ an orphan colt has never had a mother/ it may well be cited in 
apposition to it. For let us suppose that the question of the orphan 
colt is discussed from the aspect of the particular. Then if from 
the beginning it had never had a mother, how could this particular 
colt have come into existence ? But if it did once actually have one, 
it cannot now be said never to have had a mother, even though at 
present it may not have one. 

Canon , II: “ Movement over distance requires duration. The 

reason is given under € earlier and later * 99 (p. 434). 

Exposition: “ In movement, the movement must be first toward 
what is near, and afterward toward what is distant. Distance and 
nearness constitute space. Earlier and later constitute duration. A 
person who moves over space, requires duration 99 (p. 491). 

This statement, that movement over space requires duration or 
time, may be contrasted with that of the Diiecticians : “ I go to the 

state ofYiieh to-day and arrived there yesterday.”* 

8—Arguments for Universal Love 

The Later Mohists, having made such a detailed study of the 
methods of dialectic, used these methods to oppose all persons who 
attacked the Mohist doctrine of universal love. These attacks, accord¬ 
ing to the Later Mohist writings, were of two kinds. One of these 
was : ‘ Infinity is injurious to universality.’ That is, it was asked, since 
the number of people in the world is incalculable, how can one love 

* The Canon , II, says: “ A shadow does not move. The reason is given under 
‘ changing action * ” (p. 432). The Exposition says: “ In the case of a shadow, when 
the light comes, the shadow disappears. But if it (the shadow) docs not disappear, it 
will be there forever” (p. 469). This has been generally interpreted as identical in meaning 
with the Dialectician paradox : “ The shadow of a flying bird never moves. 0 Actually, 
however, there is a difference inasmuch as in the paradox it is a question of the ‘ shadow 
of a flying bird,* whereas the Mohist statement speaks merely about a shadow. To say 
that the shadow of a flying bird docs not move is to contradict common sense. Such is not 
the case, however, if one says that ‘ a shadow does not move.* For example, we all admit 
that the shadow made by a sundial at noon is not the same as that made by it at 
eleven a.m. . This is because the needle which produces this shadow docs not itself 
move, and hence its shadow also does not move. The fact is, that the eleven a.m. shadow 
disappears because of the shifting of the light, while the noon shadow which replaces it is 
one newly produced. The eleven a.m. shadow, however, if it does not disappear, will 
continue ever fixed in its one spot, since it is itself non-moving. But the 4 shadow of a 
flying bird/ on the contrary, is a shadow that is itself in movement, and hence differs 
completely from the other shadow. 
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all of them ? The other was : ‘ To kill a robber is to kill a man.’ 
That is, if the Mohists advocated universal love, how could they at 
the same time advocate punishment of criminals ? The Mohists 
responded to these criticisms as follows : 

Canon, II: “ Infinity is not injurious to universality. The reason 
is given under * fullness or not ’ ” (p. 437). 

Exposition : “ Infinity : (Objection :) If the South has a limit, it 
can be included in toto. If it has no limit, it cannot be included 
in toto. We cannot know whether it has a limit or not, and hence 
cannot know whether it can all be included or not. Not knowing 
whether people fill this (space) or not, we are necessarily unable to 
know whether they can be included in toto or not. This being so, 
it is perverse to hold that all people can be included in our love. 
(Answer:) If people do not fill what is unlimited, then people have 
a limit, and there is no difficulty in including anything that is limited. 
If they do fill what is unlimited, then what is (supposed to be) 
unlimited is limited, and then there is no difficulty in including what 
is limited ” (p. 497). 

Canon, II: “ One may not know their number, but know what 

it includes. The reason is given under * question ’ ” (p. 438). 

Exposition : “ If one does not know their number, how can 
one know to love all people inclusively ? There are some who 
ask questions (about people), and who include in their love all those 
about whom they have asked. But if without knowing their number, 
one includes all in one’s love, there is no difficulty ” (pp. 497-498). 

Canon, II: “ When the minister (of a ruler), or a puppy or a dog 
have run away, and the one who has lost them does not know where 
they are, this does not prevent him from loving them. The reason 
is given under * a lost child ’ ” (p. 438). 

Exposition : “ When a minister has run away, one does not know 
where he is, and when a puppy or a dog run away, their names are 
unknown. Even the cleverness of the one who has lost them may be 
unable (to reunite) the two ” (p. 481). 

These are all answers to the objection that * infinity is injurious 
to universality.’ The critic says : If the South has a limit, it may be 
entirely included, but if it is illimitable, it cannot be entirely included. 
When one does not yet know whether the South is limited or not, the 
possibility or not of including in one’s love all the people in the South 
is still less knowable. Is it then not perverse of you to say that one 
can include all people in one’s love ? The reply to this "is : If the 
South is illimitable, it cannot be entirely filled with people, and hence 
the number of people must be limited. If it is limited, however, what 
difficulty is there in loving all men ? Yet if people do in fact fully 
occupy this supposedly illimitable South, then what appears infinite 
is actually limited. And once the territory is limited, what difficulty 
is there in loving all people in it ? 
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The critic says again : When you do not know the number of 
people, how can you know that you are loving the whole people ? 
The reply k : If there is a doubter, let him ask questions everywhere 
about people, and let him love entirely those about whom he has 
asked. Then even though he forgets the number of the people he 
has asked, what is the harm ? The critic says t When you do 
not know where all people live, how can you love them all ? The 
reply is : When nnq does mat know where they are, this does not 
prevent one from loving them. For example, suppose I have a 
puppy or a dog which have run away from me. Having lost them, I 
do not know where they are, nor do I know what new name lias been 
given them, and even though I use a skilful searcher, 1 cannot reunite 
the two. This is exactly like chc case of a child that has been lost- 
Although his father dfjes not know where he is, this does not prevent 
him from loving him- 1 

The Mtmr Uiustrutms sap: 

41 A white horse is a horse. To ride a white horse is to ride a 
horse. A black horse is a horse. To ride a black horse is to ride a 
horse. Huo is a man. To love fluo is to love a man, Tsang is a 
man. To love Tsang is to love a man. This is to affirm what is right. 

" Due Hilo’s parents are men (i.e., people). Yet when Huo 
serves his parents, he is not serving men. His younger brother is a 
handsome man. Bur to love his younger brother is not to love hand¬ 
some men. A cart is wood. But to ride a cart is not to ride wood. 
A boar is wood. But ro enter a boat is not to crater wood. A robber 
is a man. Bui many robbers are not many men ; and that there are no 
robbers does nor mean thar there are no men. 

“ How h this explained ? To bate the existence of many robbers 
is not to bale the existence of many men, and to wish that there were 
no robbers is not to wish that there were nonicn» The world generally 
agrees on this. And this being the case, although a robber-man is a 
man, yet to Jove robbers is not to love men, and not to love robbers 
is not not to love men. Likewise to kill a robber-man is not to kill 
a man. There is no difficulty in this proposition. This one and that 
(foregoing one) arc in the same category. The world holds to that 
and does not consider itself wrong, but ir considers the Mohisrs to be 
wrong when they tmId to this . . . ” (pp. 529-530), 

This tries to prove that killing a robber is not killing a man, and 
that therefore the execution of robbers does not prevent us from 
universal hive for men. For when we say that a white horse h a 
horse, we do so because the primary factor in the white horse is the 
fact that ir is a horse* nor mar tr is white, But when one loves a 
younger brother, one does so because he is a younger brother, and not 
because he happens to be handsome. Therefore loving a younger 


T In these c3tp];ina[ionv T Follow T>ng Kao^ing’f Me O/nj firfit-jjffi* 
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brother who is handsome does not mean loving handsome men. 
Likewise the most important fact about a robber is that he is a robber, 
not that he is a man, and so, the Mohists argue, when we kill a robber 
it is not the same as killing a man . 

This passage is followed by another in which the Mohists answer 
the attacks made upon their doctrine of anti-fatalism, which need 
not be quoted here. 

9—Arguments with Other Philosophic Schools 

Besides the above, the Later Mohists directed many arguments 
against the various other schools of thought of their time. These 
will be described now one by one. For example : 

Canon, II: “ What is so at one time is not always so. The 
reason is given under * extension from this to that ’ ” (p. 432). 

Exposition : “ Yao was a wise ruler because we judge him from 
the present to the past. But if the ancients were placed in the present, 
Yao would be incapable of good rule ” (p. 469). 

Canon , II: “ (To say :) ‘ This is the righteousness of a Yao,’ is to 
project the present into the past with difference in time. The reason 
is given under ‘ what are righteous are two (different things) ’ ” (p. 429). 

Exposition : “ As regards Yao and Ho: Sometimes we use the 
reputation to describe the man, sometimes the actuality to show the 
man. To say, * My friend is a rich merchant,’ is to describe him by 
reputation. To point out this Ho, is to show him by the actuality. 
(When we speak of) Yao’s ‘ righteousness ’ (/), the reputation exists 
to-day, but the actuality, ‘ righteousness,’ re main s a thing of the past ” 
(p. 488). 

This is an attack upon the Confucian reverence for such Sages 
of the past as Yao and Shun. When we say that Yao was skilled in 
good government, we are saying this at the present time with respect 
to something that was done in the past. If we were to speak of it 
in the past, with respect to his conducting good government in the 
present day, it is quite possible that he would be incapable of good 
rule. This is because the way in which good government is conducted 
differs according to the times.’ 

Canon, II: “ Why a thing becomes so; how to find it out; and 
how to let others know it: these need not be the same. The reason 
is given under ‘ disease ’ ” (p. 428). 

Exposition : There is someone who injures : this is the way the 
thing is. The seeing of this (injury) is knowledge of it. The telling 
of it is letting others know ” (p. 467). 

That is, what the Confucians say about the way Yao conducted 
his government is simply what they themselves know, and need 


1 In this explanation I follow Teng Kao-ching, op. at. 
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not be identical with Yao’s actual conduct of government. Yao’s 
reputation for * righteousness 9 is something of the present 
time, whereas the actuality of this righteousness is something of 
the past. Since present and past are two different times, we may 
infer that the reputation of Yao’s * righteousness 9 and the actuality 
of this ‘ righteousness 9 are two different things. Likewise when we 
call a certain man a rich merchant, we are describing him by reputation, 
but if we actually point out this certain man. Ho, this is to show him 
in his very actuality. The good name given to Yao is something 
of the present, whereas the actuality of this goodness is in the past. 
How then can the two be the same ? * From these arguments we can 
see that the praise bestowed by the Confucians upon Yao may not 
correspond to Yao’s actual goodness. 

Canon , II: “ That human-heartedness ( jen ) and righteousness 
(/) are respectively internal and external, is wrong. The reason 
is given under ‘ great contradiction 9 99 (p. 439). 

Exposition: “ Human-heartedness is to love; righteousness is 
to benefit. What loves and benefits is this. What is loved and 
benefited is that. The loving and benefiting are not internal and 
external with respect to each other. Neither are what arc loved and 
benefited external and internal with respect to each other. He who 
considers human-heartedness as internal and righteousness as 
external, is making a comparison of the act of loving with the object 
benefited. This is a loose appellation (Huang chii IP). It is as if 
the left eye were coming out, and the right eye going in 99 (p. 498). 

That human-heartedness or jen is internal, and righteousness or 
/ is external, was the doctrine held by Kao TzH and his group. 1 2 * The 
Kuan-t^u (ch. 26) says similarly: “Jen comes forth from within; 
/ acts from without ” (chiian 10, p. 1). The Later Mohists, however, 
maintain that it is I who am capable of loving and benefiting, whereas 
what is loved and benefited is another. Both the capacity to love and 
the capacity to benefit are thus internal, and hence one cannot say that 
the one is internal and the other external. In the same way what are 
loved and what are benefited are both external, and hence one cannot 
say that the first is internal and the second external. Thus to say that 
jen is internal and / is external, is to compare the doer, as regards love, 
with the one who receives the action, in the case of benefit. 2 This 
would be like saying that the left eye comes out while the right eye 
goes in and would be a loose appellation or statement. 4 

Canon , II: “ The Five Elements do not constantly overcome 
one another. The reason is given under 1 quantity ’ 99 (p. 425). 


1 Here I also follow Professor Teng Kao-ching. 

2 Cf. Ch. 7, sect. 4, pp. 145 f. 

* The Mohists, as already stated (pp. 84 f.), made righteousness (/) equivalent to the 
beneficial (Zr).— Tr. 

4 Here too I follow Professor Teng Kao-ching. 
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Exposition: “ The five are metal, water, earth, fire and wood. 
Quite separate (from any cycle), fire may melt metal. This is because 
of the greater amount of fire. Or metal may reduce (fire) to cinders. 
This is because of the greater amount of metal. Metal may spoil 
wood. Wood may scatter water ” (p. 483) 1 

This is an attack upon the doctrine of the Five Elements as held by 
Tsou Yen and others. When the overcoming of metal, wood, water, fire 
and earth by one another is simply the result of what is more abundant 
overcoming what is less abundant, there can be no real cyclical succes¬ 
sion of one element by another. This argument is one based upon the 
concept of metal, wood, water, fire and earth as concrete and physical 
things, rather than as constituting five etherial Elements or Powers. 

Canon , II: Study is advantageous. The reason is given by those 
who oppose it” (p. 439). 

Exposition: “ Study: By maintaining that people do not know 
that study is of no advantage, one is thereby informing them of this 
fact. This informing them that study is of no advantage, constitutes 
a teaching. To hold as a teaching that study is of no advantage, is 
perverse” (p. 499). ' 6 

Canon y II: “ Non-existence is not necessarily dependent upon 
existence. The reason is given under ‘ what is meant ’ ” (p. 428). 

Exposition: Non-existence: Suppose there were no horses. 

There would be none only after they had once existed. But the 
coUapse of the sky is something non-existent. Here there is non¬ 
existence which is simply non-existence ” (p. 486). 

These are attacks upon statements in the Lao-t^ti. The latter 
/T L" Banish learnin g’. and there will be no more grieving ” 
(ch. 20). Once one considers learning to be of no value, however 
how can one teach that learning is of no value ? Once teaching exists’ 
learning exists, which means that one still holds learning to be some- 
thing valuable. 

The Lao-ty 7 says again : “ Existence and Non-existence grow out 
of one another ” (ch. 2). The Mohists, on the contrary, maintained 
that existence and non-existence are not necessarily mutually dependent 
j we fy that there are no horses, their non-existence is, to be sure' 
dependent upon the fact that they formerly existed, for the world 
must at one time have had horses, in order that later it might be said 
that there are no horses. But when we say that there is no such 
thing as the collapse of the sky, non-existence of this sort is not 
dependent upon existence. This is because there need never actually 
have existed a case of the sky’s collapsing, in order for us now to state 
that such a collapse does not exist. 


Canon , II: To say that in dialectic there is no winner 
The reason is given under ‘ dialectic 5 ” (p. 438). 


is incorrect. 


* This reading follows that of Teng Kao-ching, op. cit. 
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Expertth/i: 4t In speaking, when what is said does not agree, 
there is dissent. There is agreement when one (of two persons) 
says it is a puppy, and another says it is a dog. There is dissent 
when one says it is an ox, and another says it is a horse. When neither 
of them wins* there is no dialectic. Dialectic is that in w hich one 
person says a thing is so f and another says it is not so. The one who 
is right will win*’ (p 479). 

Caron, II : "To hold ihar all speech is perverse, is perverseness. 
The reason is given under * his speech 1 ” (p, 437), 

Exposition : " (To hold that all speech) is perverse is not permis¬ 
sible. If the speech of this man (who holds this docciine) is 
permissible, then speech is not perverse since there it is permissible. 
Bur if this man's speech is not permissible, then it is wrong to take 
it as being correct** (pp. 495-496). 

Catum T II: 44 Thai knowing it and not knowing it arc the same, is 
perverse. The reason is given under 1 no means IH (p h 438), 

Exposition; “There is knowledge when there is discussion 
about it. When there is no knowledge, there is no means (by which 
to discuss it) M (p. 479). 

Caron, H : “To condemn criticism is perverse. The reason is 
given under 1 not condemning 5 ” (p. 440) + 

Exposition t 18 To condemn criticism is to condemn one*5 own 
condemnation If one does not condemn It* there Is nothing to be 
condemned. When one cannot condemn it, this means not to con¬ 
demn criticism 11 (p, 500). 

These are all attacks upon the ideas of tbuang TtO, who 
maintained that all tilings and ideas are variable* Therefore, if we 
are to accept any one thing as being right, which, Chuang Tzfi 
would ask, is it to be ? But if we do not hold to one thing as being 
rights then all things are right. Hence, says Chuang TzG, following 
the spontaneity of things, ” Let us harmonize them within the 
Boundary of Nature, and leave them alone in the process of natural 
evolution. This is the way to complete our span of years. Let us 
forget life. Let us forget the distinctions of right and wrong. Let 
us find enjoyment in the realm of the infinite and remain there l' 1 ' 
{Chkang i^k v p. 31). 

Seen from its positive aspect, this doctrine does not mean the 
obliteration of right and wrong, but a transcending of them; while 
from its negative aspect, it is simply a refusal to hold to any one 
thing as being rights and an affirmation that f in dialectic, chert: is no 
One who wins/ and that 4 knowing it and not knowing it are the 
same/ The Otmng-fqp (ch. 2) says : “ When there is argument, 
there is something which the argument does not reach; great 
argument does not require words ; speech that argues falls short 
of its aim ” (p. 25). Thus looked at, says Chuang Tzfi, Bl AH speech 
is perverse/* and hence he condemns all criticism by one man of 
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another. The Later Mohists, on the other hand, maintained that 
when people differ as to what is right and wrong, this constitutes 
argument, in which the person who is right will win. This has 
already been explained above. They further held that speech which 
says that 4 all speech is perverse/ is itself perverse speech. For if 
such speech is right, then it, at least, is not perverse, which means 
that it is wrong to say that 4 all speech is perverse/ But if, on the 
other hand, this speech is itself wrong, this means that other speech 
in general cannot be entirely perverse. 

To state that 4 knowing it and not knowing it are the same/ 
is also perverse speech. For this statement in itself represents a know¬ 
ing, and such knowing is not the same as not knowing. Such a speech 
constitutes discussion, and discussion can exist only when there is 
knowledge ; when there is no knowledge there is nothing with which 
to hold discussion. Similarly, criticism exists whenever any person 
uses words to condemn words, and hence to say that criticism is 
wrong, is equivalent to saying that one oneself is wrong. If one 
does not hold one’s own criticism to be wrong, however, one is 
arguing against the idea that 4 it is wrong to criticize/ 


CHAPTER XII 

HStJN TZU AND HIS SCHOOL OF CONFUCIANISM 
1—Hsus TzC as a Scholar 

Of Hsun TzD ^ whose given name was, fCuang 3J f and 
whose cognomen was Ch'ing (jp,, the JM CAi (ch. 74) says : 

" Hsiin Ch'ing was a native of Chao (a state in the south of present 
Hopei and Shansi)* * When he was fifty, he first came to spread his 
teachings abroad in Ch p i* . * „ T^iefi P^en and the other scholars 
associated with him were already al] dead in the time of King Hsiang 
ofCh i (283-2^5), and Hsun Ch'lng was the most eminent (surviving) 
learned scholar. Ch*i was still repairing die gaps in the ranks of the 
1 officers/ 1 and Hsiin Cfa’rng was three times officer for the 
sacrificial wine offering. Among the people of Q/i were some who 
slandered Hsiin Ch’ing, and he thereupon went to Ch s u, where Prince 
Cb un-shen made him magistrate ot Landing (a place in southern 
Shantung), When Prince Ch'un Shen died (in 238 b.c.), Hsun Ch ! ing 
lost his^Landing position, Li SsQ, who later became Prime Minister 
of Ch’in, was his disciple. J 

" Hsiin Ch’Ing hated the governments of Ids corrupt generation, 
itr dying states and evil princes, who did not follow the Way (Tao) t 
but gave their attention ro magic and prayers and believed in omens 
and luck. It was a generation qf low scholars who had no learning. 
(Thinkers) such as Chuang Chou (i + e s Chuang Tzii), on the other 
lyind, were specious and threw die customs into disorder. There¬ 
fore he expounded the prosperity and decay that come from putting 
into practice the Confurian and Mohist doctrines and virtues* By the 
time of his death he had written and arranged in order several tens 
of thousands of words, lie was buried in Landing/’ * 

The statement that the people of Hsiin TziTs age 4 gave their 
attention to magic and prayers, and believed in omens and luck/ 
indicates that the doctrines of the Yfihjmgsc hooj were already prevalent 
at that time. It was just during this age of superstition that the 
Confurian school, u^hkh after Mencius had lacked eminent scholar?! 


1 ? . j .7 iafx ^ fa a tick conferred on thr ra n a y aohuhn Miembkd it OiMraia m 
Lb i. Str p, 132.—Th. 

/ lc wai llrftely thrcuitfh the conn.^-1% n: E.i Ssii ihat Chin Shih-hujne’ sutCLTded in 
unilEng China Into out empire in 22 J ILC. , Ll bsy was akn directly responsible for ch c 
Yunona Burning of thr in 2I 3-—Tn 

* Q\ Dubi, Hi&tfzf * tteMairtfae/ Ajirsmt Ctofxxanftm t pp. 2^23. 
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became rejuvcntated with Hsun Tzu, who was the must skilled of all 
the ardent Chinese philosophers in criticizing other philosophical 
schools, and whose remarkable learning and erudition Contributed 
greatly toward the development of the classical studies that were 
carried on later during the Former Han dynasty (206 b .£. — a.d. 25). 
Tile HsUa/^ti (ch. 1) states : 

“ To miss once in a hundred shots is sufficient to prevent a 
person from being classed as an expert archer; to fail to go the last 
half step in a thousand li is enough to prevent a person from being 
classed as an expert driver; to fail ro understand the niceties of human 
relationships, and not to be intent upon hum an- hearted ness and 
righteousness, is sufficient to prevent a person from being classed as an 
eminent scholar. Scholarship means to study with intentness and 
singleness of purpose .... It is only when there Is completeness 
and exhaustiveness that there is scholarship. The Superior Man 
knows that when his knowledge is not complete or refined, it is 
insufficient to be classed as excellent . Therefore he rceires (the cl assies) 
sentence by sentence in order to make them a part of himself, seeks to 
penetrate them in order to understand rhem, and puts them into 
practice and lives as a man of virtue. . . " (p. 40), 

Tills is how Hstin Tzfi raught others, and shows ton the nature of 
his own learning. 

The critic, Wang Chung (1744-1794), in his Chronological 
Table, places Hsiin T/u between 298 and 238 B.C., ' and although the 
dates ot Hsiin Tzu's litc Cannot be exactly determined, the active period 
of his life probably falls somewhere within this sixty year period. 

2—Attitude toward Confucius and Mencius 

Hsiin Tzd, like Mencius, honored Confucius as a man whose 
learning was most complete, exhaustive and refined. The Hsim-tzU 
(ch. 6) says ; 

11 There were those who united different systems, made words 
and practice equivalent, unified the different groups, and gathered 
together the talented men of rhe world, to tell them of the great 
antiquity and to teach them perfect order. Everv corner of their 
rooms and each mat on their Roots was filled with the culture of the 
kings and the customs of rhe perfect society. . . , Such were Con¬ 
fucius and (his disciple) Ti-i: Kung ” (Aids, p. 38). 

Chapter X XI says : 

11 Confucius was benevolent and wise and was not blind. There¬ 
fore he studied the methods of government and was worthy to he 
ranked with the early kings. This school maintained the system of 
rhe Chou dynasty and put it into practice. He was not blind in 
regard to the whole. Therefore his character was equal to that of 

1 See hli Hjm-ti* In hia SAm HrrttA Ntl Wa: PW 
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the Duke of Chou ; his fame was on a par with that of the Three Kings. 
This was the happiness of being free from blindness ** (p. 265). 

Hsian Tzil regarded his contemporaries as men who were dear- 
sighted on some point $ t bur blind on others. In contrast to such 
men of * perverted knowledge/ Confucius *was benevolent and wise 
and was not blind/ On this point Hsiin Tzfi was in frill agreement 
with Mencius* who had said: * F In Confucius we have what is 
called a complete harmony ” (Afewwr, Yi f I). Mcndos, however, 
rended to emphasize Q}nfutiiis T & virtue, whereas Hsiin TzG empha¬ 
sized his Seaming. 

Although Hsun Tzfi thus honors Confucius, he sharply attacks 
Mencius (chn 6): 

“ There were some who, in a general way, followed the early 
kings but did not know their fundamentals. Yet their abilities were 
numerous, their ambition great, their knowledge many-sided and 
varied. Based on ancient traditions, they developed theories width 
were oiled the Five Elements* Their views were peculiar, con¬ 
tradictory and without standards ; dark and without illustrations; 
confined and without explanations. They elaborated thedr statements 
and paid honor to them saying : 4 These are the true sayings of the 
former illustrious man (Confucius),’ Tzfi Safi (grandson of Confucius) 
began this, and Mencius followed. The ignorant scholars of the world 
welcomed it and did not know that it was false* They accepted it and 
passed it on, thinking chat because of this, Confucius and Tati Yu 
(a disciple of Confucius) would carry authority with later gene rat Eon s* 
This was the fault of Tzft Ssu and Mencius " (Aids, p. 37). 

Westerners are in the habit of saying that a person is born either 
a Pbtonist or an Aristotelian, and James, in his Pbfraiisfk Universe f 
divides philosophic schools into those that arc 1 tough -minded ’ 
and those that are 4 render-minded/ Mencius belongs to the ' tender- 
minded * group, with a philosophy of idealistic tendencies, while 
Hsun TeO is or the * tough-minded * school, with a philosophy having 
materialistic tendencies. From the point of view of Hsun TzS r s 
sem[-materialism, therefore, Mencius's idea of apprehending Heaven 
through the exhausting of our own natures, and Ids statement that 
- ah things are complete within us/ would indeed seem to be 
K peculiar, contradictory and without standards 1 dark and without 
illustrations ; confined and without explanations. 1 Hsun Tzu's attack 
on Mencius, then, was prompted because the viewpoints and tem¬ 
peraments of the two men fundamentally differed, so that among the 
Confudans of the Warring States period we find a conflict between 
the schools of Mencius and Hsiin Tzu, just as among the Sung and 
Ming NechCemfucianists we find one between the school 01 Ch’cng 
I (1033-1107) and Chu Hsi (1130-1200) on the one hand, and that of 
Lu Chin-yuan (1139-1192) and Wang Yang-ming (1473-1529) on the 
Other, 
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3 — Attitude tqwakjj the Chou tosmxTross 

Hsim Tzti T s attitude toward the institutions of the Chou dynasty 
might in one way be called conservative. The (eh. 9) says : 

tf A kiflg f $ institutions should not depart ttom those of the Three 
Dynasties (Hsia, Shang T Chou); it? methods should not differ from 
those of the later kings. Principles which differ from those of the 
Three Dynasties are loose; methods which differ from those ol the 
later kings are incorrect. There are models for garments ; there are 
rules for buildings ; there is an established grading of officials and 
Soldiers. Mourning rites* sacrifices and dicit utensils all have their 
appropriate gradations. All music which is not correct should Isc 
totally abandoned. All colors which are not of the ancient sort 
should be entirely dispensed with. All utensils which flic not of rhe 
ancient sort should be destroyed. This is what is meant by returning 
to antiquity. Such are the institutions of a King " (p. 131). 

The later kings here spoken of mean tire kings of the early Chou 
dynasty. Chapter V says i 

“There is no way of human living which docs not have its distinc¬ 
tions (pittt ; no distinctions ate greater than those of social dis¬ 
tinctions (fifi ; no social distinctions are greater than the rules of 
proper conduct (// g 9); there arc no rules of proper conduct greater 
than the Sage-kings. 

" But there were many Sage-kings* Which shall I follow ? 
When rite5 are too and cm, their form becomes obliterated* When music 
is too ancient, its details are lost. The officers in charge fail Lu keep 
these w hen they are too ancient. Hence it is said : If you wish to sec 
the footprint of rhe Sage-kings, then look where they are most clear, 
that is to say, at the later kings. These later kings were the rulers 
of the whole country'. To give up the later kings and follow those 
of highest antiquity is like giving up one's own prince and serving 
another's prince. Hence it h said : If you wish to know a thousand 
years, then consider today ; if you wish to understand ten or one 
hundred thousand, then examine one or two ; if you wish to know 
ancient times, then examine the course of the Chou dynasty. If 
you wish to know rhe course of the Chou dynasty, you must learn 
from rhe proper man, the Superior Man (be., Confucius) who is 
honored " (pp. 72-73). 

Hsun Tztt, like Mencius, thus paid honor to Confucius and 
believed in the conservation of the Chou institutions \ but where 
Mencius said that men should follow the examples of the early kings, 
Hsun Tail maintained that it is the later kings who should dc 
followed. However, what they meant by these two terms was exactly 
the same. 

To Hsun TzCS, the later kings meant those of the early Chou 7 
who must be followed because, as 1 have previously pointed out, 
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the ancient institutions were fast falling into decay by the time 
of the Ch un Ch’m and Waning States periods. Among the 
fotcJJcctuals of this time, .same tried to conserve these Ancient 
institutions, others criticized or opposed them, and still others 
wished to establish completely new ones in their place.’ When 
advocating their doctrines, these intellectuals were in the habit 
q£ seeking support for them in the sayings ol the ancient Sages, 
either historical or legendary. Thus Confucius, when he upheld 
the early Chou institutions, often made references to King Wen 
and the Duke of Chou, the men who had been so important in 
founding it. Mo Tzfl, who came- after Confucius, wished to follow 
the Hsia dynasty rather than the Chou, and brought forward 
the even more ancient Yii, supposed founder of the Hsia dynasty, 
to supersede the influence of King Wen and the Duke of Chou. 
Mencius, following Mo TzO. went Lack still further to the legendary 
i sio and Shun, to supersede Yii. Finally the Taoist?, such as LaoTzu 
and Chuang TzO, went back for their heroes to an epoch preceding 
thar of \ Ao and Shun* and invoked sut:h imaginary figures as rhe 
Yellow- Emperor (Huang-ti), to displace Yao and Shun. The 
consequence was that, though in the time of Mencius ir had still 
been possible to speak of Such men as King Wen and the Duke 
Ol Chou as the 1 early kings,’ by Hsiin Tzu's time so mam other 
supposedly earlier figures had been evoked bv various debaters, 
that one could only speak of King Wen and the Duke of Chou 
as later kings. 

Concerning the question of imitating antiquity, the Taoist 
followers of Lao Tzfl and Chuang Tzu mai ntained that a vast difference 
exists between ancient and modem limes, and that therefore the 
institutions of the early Chou could not be successfully revived. 
The Cfmang-t^a (ch. 14) says : 

" For travelling by water, there is nothing like a boat. For 
travelling by land, there is nothing like a cart. If, because a boat 
moves readily in water, you were to try to push it on land, you would 
never succeed in making it go. Now are nor ancient and modern 
tunes like w ater and land, and Chou and Lu (the state of Confucius) 
hke the boat and the can? To try to make the customs of Chou 
Succeed in Lu, is like pushing a boat on land: great labor and no 
result, except certain Injury ro oneself” (pp. 180-181), 

Whereas Hslin Tzti (ch. 3) says : 

“ Therefore the nature of a thousand or ten thousand men are 
as those of one man. The beginning of Heaven and Earth were 
as the present day. The ways of a hundred (early) kings arc as those 
of the later kings. The prince u-ho examines the way of the la ret 
kings, and then talks about what happened before these various 


*C/. p, 14, 
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kings, is like one who discusses like a courtier. To extend abroad 
the threads of good manners (//) and standards of justice (/), to make 
clear the distinctions between right and wrong, to bring the important 
things of the whole country into one control, and to rule the masses 
within the seas, is like directing a single person. Thus the scope 
of what one holds is narrow, but the accomplishment is great. A 
five inch foot-rule is the proper standard for the entire world. 
Hence the true ruler does not leave his hall, yet his accomplishments 
satisfy the sentiments of all people within the seas. This is because 
he has the proper way to do it ” (chuatt 2, pp. 7-8). Again (ch. 5) : 

“ Abandoned incorrigible people say: Ancient and present 
times are different in nature; the reasons for their order and 
disorder differ. And many people are thus misled. Those people 
are stupid and without learning, ignorant and without perception. 
They can be deceived in what they see, and is this not all the more 
the case with traditions handed down through a thousand ages ? The 
abandoned incorrigible person can thus deceive the people within 
the space of their doors and halls, and can he not all the more do 
so with regard to the traditions of a thousand ages of antiquity ? 

“ But why cannot the Sage be so deceived ? I say it is because 
the Sage measures things by himself. Hence by himself he 
measures other men; by his own feelings he measures their feelings ; 
by his class he measures other classes ; by his doctrines he measures 
their merit; by the Way ( Tao ) he can completely comprehend things. 
Past and present are the same. Things that are the same in kind, 
though extended over a long period, continue to have the self-same 
principles. Hence to consider wrong doctrines and not be misled, 
to look at a miscellany of things and not be confused, can be done 
by this way of measuring ” (pp. 73-74). 

By abandoned and incorrigible people, Hsun Tzii would mean 
such men as those who wrote the Chuang-fcyi passage quoted above. 
His conception here is that of a static universe, in which the present 
day is like the beginning of the world, and in which the human race 
remains unchanged. Why then, he asked, could not the Chou 
institutions be revived, when, as he said, “ Things that are the same 
kind, though extended over a long period, continue to have the 
self-same principles 99 ? 

4—Heaven and Human Nature 

When Confucius spoke of Heaven, he meant a ruling or personal 
Heaven. The Heaven of Mencius was at times personal, at times 
fatalistic, and at times ethical. Hsun Tzu’s Heaven is naturalistic, 
a point in which he seems to have been influenced by the Lao-fitf 
and by Chuang Tzu. The Chuang-tzyi (ch. 14), for example, speaking 
of the movements of Heaven, Earth, sun and moon, says: “Is 
there perhaps a mechanical arrangement that makes these bodies move 
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inevitably as they do ? Is it perhaps that they keep revolving without 
being able to stop themselves ? ” (p. 173). This is clearly a naturalistic 
cosmology, and so is Hsiin Tzu’s, as shown in the following passage 
(from ch. 17) : 

“ Heaven has a constant regularity of activity. It did not exist for 
the sake of Yao nor cease to exist for the sake of Chieh. Respond to it 
with good government, and success will result. Respond to it with 
misgovcrnment, and calamity will result. . . . Hence to understand 
the distinction between Heaven and man : this is to be a great man. 
To make complete without acting (#v/ wei\ and to obtain without 
seeking : this is what is meant by the activities of Heaven. Being like 
this, although it is deep, man will not give deep thought to it; 
although it is great, he will not use his ability (for its investigation) ; 
although mysterious, he will not scrutinize it: this is what is meant by 
refraining from contesting in one’s activities with Heaven. Heaven 
has its seasons. Earth has its material resources, man has his govern¬ 
ment. This is what is meant (when it is said that man) is able to form 
a trinity (with Heaven and Earth). To give up that wherewith one 
can form such a trinity, and to desire that with which one forms the 
trinity, is to be led into error. 

“ The fixed stars make their round ; the sun and moon alternately 
shine; the four seasons succeed one another; the jin and jang go 
through their great mutations ; wind and rain are widely distributed ; 
all things acquire their harmony and have their lives ; each gets its 
nourishment and develops to its appointed state. We do not see 
the cause of these occurrences, but we do see their effects : this is 
what is meant by being spirit-like. The results of all these changes 
are known, but we do not know the invisible source : this is what is 
called Heaven. It is only the Sage who does not seek to know 
Heaven ” (pp. 173-175). 

The movements of the stars, sun and moon are all represented 
here as natural processes. The Sage does not seek to know the cause 
which makes them as they are, but instead expends all his energy “ to 
seek for himself much happiness,” after which " he will be able to 
control Heaven’s seasons and Earth’s material resources, and utilize 
them.” 1 It is in this way that man can form a trinity with Heaven 
and Earth. Therefore : 

“ Instead of exalting Heaven and thinking about it, why not heap 
up wealth and use it advantageously ? Instead of obeying Heaven 
and praising it, why not adapt Heaven’s Fate (T’ien Ming) and make 
use of it ? Instead of looking toward the propitious time and waiting 
for it, why not seize the opportunity and utilize it ? Instead of relying 
on things to increase of themselves, why not put forth one’s ability 
and develop them ? Instead of thinking of things and considering 

1 Quoted from the commentary by Yang Liang on the above passage, published in 
A.D. 818. 
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them as things, why not set them in proper order and consider them 
as one’s own ? Instead of wishing that things will have the where¬ 
withal by which to live, why not hold in your possession that which 
makes things come to maturity ? Thus if a person neglects what 
man can do and thinks about Heaven, he fails to understand the nature 
of things 99 (p. 183). 

This is the way to * control Heaven’s seasons and Earth’s material 
resources, and utilize them.’ 

Mencius spoke of an ethical Heaven, and believed that man’s 
nature (hsing) is a part of this Heaven. This is the metaphysical 
basis for his doctrine that man’s nature is originally good. Hsiin 
Tzu’s Heaven, however, is a naturalistic one, and differs entirely 
from that of Mencius, inasmuch as it contains no ethical principle. 
In the same way his doctrine of human nature is diametrically opposed 
to that of Mencius. Thus he says (ch. 23) : 

“ The nature (hsing ft) of man is evil; his goodness is only 
acquired training {wei fg) ” (p. 301). 

Concerning the meaning of this c nature ’ and ‘ acquired training,’ 
the same chapter goes on : 

“ That in man which cannot be learned and cannot be worked for, 
is what is meant by nature {hsing). That in man which can be learned 
in order to be able to act, and which can be worked for in order to 
have results, is acquired training {wei). This is the distinction 
between nature and acquired training ” (p. 303). Again (ch. 19) : 

“ Nature {hsing?) is the unwrought material of the original; what 
are acquired {wei) are the accomplishments and refinements brought 
about by culture {wen Jr) and the rules of proper conduct (//). With¬ 
out nature, there would be nothing upon which to add the acquired. 
Without the acquired, nature could not become beautiful of itself” 
(p. 234). 

“That which at birth is so, is called the nature” (p. 281).* 
Hsing or nature is something pertaining to Heaven. Since 
Heaven is mechanistic, and lacks any ideal or ethical principle, 
nature likewise cannot contain an ethical principle. Morality is 
something made by man, and so is called ‘acquired.’ The Hsiin-t?u 
(ch. 23) says : 

“ Now man, by his nature, at birth loves profit, and if he 
follows this tendency, strife and rapacity come about, whereas courtesy 
and yielding disappear. Man at birth is envious and hateful, and if he 
follows these tendencies, injury and destruction result, w’hereas 
loyalty and faithfulness disappear. At birth he possesses the desires 


1 It is interesting to note that Hsun Tzu here expresses the same idea as did Kao Tzu, 
though in the Chinese, Hsun Tzu’s wording is less concise and ambiguous than Kao Tzu’s. 
See above, pp. 124, 145. Hsun Tzu means by this statement, however, that man’s 
nature is definitely evil, whereas Kao Tzu only believed that it is morally indifferent to 
cither good or evil.— Tr. 
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of the ear and eye, and likes sound and women, and because he follows 
chest tendencies. Impurity and disorder result, whereas the rides of 
proper conduct (li) t standards of justice (/)/ and finish and order¬ 
liness disappear. Therefore to give rein to man's original nature 
and to follow man's feelings, means inevitable strife and rapacity, 
together with violations of etiquette and confusion in the proper 
way of doing things* and a reversion to a state of violence. There¬ 
fore the civilizing influence of teachers and laws, and the guidance 
of the rules of proper conduct (tf) and standards of justice (i) arc 
absolutely necessary. Thereupon courtesy results, culture is deve¬ 
loped, and good government is the consequence* By this line of 
reasoning it i$ evident that the nature nf man is evil, and his goodness 
is acquired 1S (p. 301). 

But although human namre Is evil, it is possible for every man 
to become good. The same chapter says : 

ff 4 The man in the street can become a YiS/ a How about 
this ? T say that what gave Yu the qualities of Yd was that he put into 
practice human-hcarredne53, righteousness, obedience to law, and 
uprightness. So then there is a possibility for knowing and practising 
human-heartedness, righteousness, obedience to law and uprightness. 
This being so, every man on the street has the capacity for knowing 
human-hear tedne as, righteousness* obedience to kw and uprightness* 
and the means to carry out these principles. Thus it is evident that 
he can become a Yd. k . . 

11 Suppose this man an the street directs his capacities to learning* 
concentrating Ids mind on one object, thinking and studying and 
investigating thoroughly* adding daily to his. knowledge and long 
retaining it. If he at.cumulates goodness and does not stop, he will 
reach to spiritual dairvoyance, and will form a trinity with Heaven and 
Barth. Thus the Sage is a man who has attained to that state by 
cumulative effort” (pp, 312-313). 

Ch'en Li (1B10-1ES2) remarks on this: ** Toi Tung-yiian (1723- 
177 ,■} says; * This, and the doctrine that human nature is good* are 

not only not contradictory, but even seem to illustrate one another/* 


' ft, .l word which m 1 hive gcrfciiiy tmubced JJ 1 nj^httouAnt-ts,' often in £od- 
lunctson with ihc t|tuUcy of hunun-hnwdijess f/m). A? used by Hniifi Trft in kh> 
junctiim wiih rhe * iuki of proper conduct " (J). however, it fecniv i*> j q&z m seme of 
■ fightcousiteas 1 j-. parked by rfir Midiv iduni, *jtd to become more ficnsnl and im- 
pcrrawl % tiling potJtMcd by soefcry At A whale. Thu* the ti arr the Benamuhfed trndi- 
doeul unpFini by society ru rhe individiml. U-lccuist / aeeitts to be the code of 

■'vh.it Is jus" .in.J proper, &\ held by sKinEif rather th^rt the ind.evid.ua], and. hence is no 
longer :i persurml virtue, as is/nr H As iueh, \\\ truullTc It when med in cs.rfijLtEiftion it'hb 
//, ik ‘ t-,e^c3lL.e of justkis/ Sl:c «Mfx c i j I |y ji. IQ 6. where Hsun Trf snyj that hutiun. 
society ii bused upon man’a knowledge of sund&rdx of iustfep (■), T?w 



- **- F p I Iti 

* Tai was one of i he mesyt Irnporbufti Clrltig dynasty phikMOpbefi. Cf. for thii 
tjuotuion, hit Nfise-tzii T^i Stmfttnt. 
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And I say : That a man in the street can become a Yu, is the same 
as Mencius’s saying that all men can become Yao or Shun, only 
Yao and Shun have been substituted for by Yii. This being so, 
why should he (Hsiin Tzu) have had to establish a separate doctrine 
for himself? ” * 

Mencius, however, by saying that human nature is good, meant 
that innate within this nature are the beginnings of goodness, which 
if further developed, will make of him a Yao or a Shun. Hsiin Tzu, 
on the other hand, by saying that human nature is evil, means that it 
not only lacks any beginnings of goodness, but that it even contains 
the beginnings of evilness. At the same time, however, man possesses 
the faculty of intelligence, and therefore, if once told about such 
things as the proper relationships between father and son, or ruler 
and subject, he can learn to acquire them himself. The accumulation 
of such learning over a prolonged period results in the formation of 
habit, so that the Sage attains to his state through cumulative effort. 
Hsiin Tzu says (ch. 8): 

“ It is the common man in the street who, having accumulated 
goodness and wholly completed its cultivation, is called a Sage. 
First he must seek and then only will he obtain ; he must do it, and 
then only will he reach perfection ; he must store it up, and then only 
will he rise ; he must complete its cultivation, and then only can he be a 
Sage. Thus the Sage is a man who has accumulated (goodness). A 
man who accumulates (practice in) hoeing and ploughing, becomes 
a farmer ; who accumulates (practice in) chopping and shaving wood, 
becomes an artisan; who accumulates (practice in) trafficking in 
goods, becomes a merchant; who accumulates (practice in) the rules 
of proper conduct (//) and standards of justice (/), becomes a Superior 
Man ” (pp. 115-116). 

That any man in the street has a potential capacity for knowing 
and practising such virtues as human-heartedness and righteousness, 
is explained by his faculty of intelligence, but does not mean 
that man innately has an ethical constitution. A man becomes 
the Superior Man through repeated practice in the ‘ accumulation ’ 
of the rules of proper conduct and standards of justice, just as he 
becomes a farmer through practice in hoeing and ploughing. These 
are both matters of knowledge and habit. Mencius says that 
man differs from the beasts inasmuch as he has the beginnings of 
goodness within him, such as a mind which distinguishes between 
right and wrong. Hsiin Tzu, on the other hand, says that man 
differs from the beasts in having superior and more varied intellectual 
capacities. Thus we see that his doctrine of the evilness of human 
nature is in fact quite at variance with Mencius’s doctrine that 
human nature is good. 


1 Cf. Ch cn Li's Tung-shu Tu-shu Chi % chuan 3, p. 2. 
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5 —Hsun TzO’s System of Psychology 

What I have discussed in the preceding section may be made even 
clearer by examination of Hsiin Tzu’s psychology. The Hsim-t^u 
(ch. 22) states : 

“ That which at birth is so, is called the nature (hsing). That which 
is produced by the harmony of life, essential and responding to 
(external) stimulus ; which is not produced by training, but exists 
spontaneously: this is called the nature. The love, hate, joy, anger, 
sorrow and pleasure of this nature are called the emotions (effing fljf). 
When, the emotions being so, the mind selects from among them, 
this is called cogitation (lii When the mind cogitates and can 
act accordingly, this is called the acquired {wet fg£). When, after ac¬ 
cumulated cogitation, and the training of the abilities, there results 
completion, this is called the acquired (wei). To act for the sake 
of righteous gain is what is meant by having a proper occupation. 
To act correctly according to righteousness is good conduct. That 
in man by which he knows is (called the faculty of) knowing (chih ^j). 
That in (the faculty of) knowing which corresponds to (external 
things) is called knowledge (chih §). That in man by which he can 
do something is called his ability (neng flg). That by doing which 
he can accomplish something is called ability. An injury to the nature 
is called a defect. What one meets with by chance is called Fate 
{mmg ft) ” (pp. 281-282). 

Again, in the same chapter: 

“ Every doctrine of government which depends on the elimina¬ 
tion of human desires, is one which cannot guide the desires and is 
hampered by their presence. Every doctrine of government which 
waits for the lessening of the desires of man, is one which cannot 
curb the desires and is hampered by the great number of desires. 
Desire does not depend upon whether satisfaction is possible, 
whereas its gratification seeks what is possible. That desire does 
not depend upon whether attainment is possible, is something 
received from Nature (Tien 55)- That gratification seeks what 
is possible, is something brought about by the mind. The nature 
( hsing ) possesses desires, for which the mind devises regulations 
and restraints .... What men desire most is life, and what they 
dislike most is death. Yet there are men who cling to life and find 
death, not because they do not desire life and do desire death, 
but because they cannot live but can only die. Therefore if a 
person’s action stops short of his desires, it is the mind which has 

arrested it.If a person’s desires are weak, while his actions 

go beyond them, it is the mind which has caused this. 

“ Human nature {hsing) is the product of Nature ( T’ien ). The 
emotions ( 'citing ) are the materials of the human nature. Desires are the 
reactions of the emotions (to external stimuli). These emotions can 
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never avoid assuming that what is desired can be sought and obtained. 
The necessary beginning of knowledge is to consider that desires are 
permissible and so to guide (but not wholly repress) them. . . . 

Men never obtain what they desire unadulterated, and when they 
reject what they dislike, it never goes away unmixed. Hence men’s 
actions should always correspond to the standard. When the steelyard 
is not held properly, a heavy article suspended from it will swing up 
high, and people will think it is light; a light thing will hang down low, 
and people wdll think it is heavy. In this way people are misled about 
weights. When the standard is not right, calamity is mixed with what 
is desirable and people think it is happiness; or happiness is mixed 
with what is disliked and people think it is calamity. And so in this 
way, too, people are misled about happiness and calamity. The Way 
( Tao ) was the correct standard for ancient times as it is for the present. 
If you depart from the Way to choose your own inner standard, then 
you will not know what will lead to calamity or happiness. 

If a trader barters one thing for one thing, people say : € He 

has neither loss nor gain.’ If he barters one for two, people say : 

There is no loss, but a gain.* If he barters two for one, people 
say : There is no gain, but a loss.’ The schemer gets as much as 
he can ; the man who plans, follows where he may. No one will 
exchange two for one because they know the art of counting things. 
To follow the Way is like exchanging one for two. How can there 
be loss ? To leave the Way to choose one’s own inner standards is 
like exchanging two for one; how can there be any eain ? ” 
(pp. 293-295, 296-297). 7 6 

Men have emotions and desires, and also mind. The desires need 
not be wholly eliminated, but only need to be kept in proper restraint 
by the rrnnd, through its power of cogitation. The reason why the 
mind finds it possible to restrain the desires, is because it knows that 
if they are given free rein, the result will inevitably be undesirable. 

What men desire and what they dislike are usually intimately 
hound up with one another j neither one nor the other is ever wholly 
unadulterated. Therefore when men are rejecting or accepting, they 
must use their intellect to weigh each possible aspect of benefit or 
harm, and avoid being «misled about happiness and calamity.’ The 
Way or Tao gives the correct standard both for ancient times and for 
the present day. Hsiin Tzu says elsewhere of this Tao : “The 
Tao is not the Tao of Heaven ; it is the Tao of Earth ; it is the Way 
followed by man ” (p. 96). ‘ The rules of proper conduct, standards 
ot justice, and finish and orderliness,’ together with ‘ human-hearted- 
ness, righteousness, obedience to law and uprightness,’ are what 
constitute this Way of man. All these are what make it possible for 
men to live and to satisfy their desires. Chapter XXI says : 

“ The Sage knows the afflictions which befall the mind, and sees 
the calamities which come from being prejudiced and prevented from 
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knowing the truth. Hence he considers neither what is desired nor 
what is disliked, neither beginning nor end, neither nearness nor 
distance, neither the broad nor the shallow, and neither the ancient 
nor the present. He puts all things on an equal basis, and keeps the 
balances level. For this reason all the heterodoxies are not able to 
prejudice him, confusing his order. 

“ What can be said to be the balance ? It is the Way (Tao). . . . 
How can a person know the Tao ? Through the mind. How does 
the mind know ? By emptiness, unity and quiescence. The mind 
never ceases to store away (tsang (impressions), yet it has that 
which may be called emptiness (ksii J$I). The mind has always a 
multiplicity, yet there is that which may be called a unity (/' —). 
The mind is always active, yet there is that which may be called 
quiescence (thing ftp). 

“ Man from birth has the capacity to know things ; this capacity 
has its memory (chih jjtji). This memory is what is meant by stored- 
away (impressions). 

“ Yet besides this there is that which may be called emptiness. 
That which does not allow what is already stored away to injure that 
which is about to be received is called the mind’s emptiness. 

“ The mind from birth has the capacity for knowledge. This 
knowledge contains differences. Differences consist of knowing at the 
same time more than one thing. To know more than one thing at the 
same time is plurality. Yet the mind has that which may be called a 
unity. What does not allow that to harm this, is called the mind’s unity. 

“ When the mind sleeps, it dreams; when it takes its ease, it 
indulges in reverie; when it is used, it reflects. Hence the mind is 
always active. Yet it has that which may be called quiescence. 
That which does not permit dreams (i.e., unrealities) and confusion to 
disturb one’s knowledge is called the mind’s quiescence. 

“ For one who has not found the Tao, but is seeking for it, 
emptiness, singleness and quiescence may be said to be the rules for 
his conduct. Cause him who is seeking for the Tao to make his mind 
empty, and then he can receive it (Tao). Cause him who is working 
for the Tao to make his mind unified, and when it is unified he can 
work for it in its entirety. Cause him who is thinking of the Tao to 
make his mind quiescent, and when it is quiescent, he can perceive 
it (Tao). He who knows the Tao and perceives it, who knows the Tao 
and follows it, is one who embodies the Tao. Emptiness, unity and 
quiescence are called great pure illumination. When there is nothing 
having form which he does not perceive ; nothing that he perceives 
which he cannot discuss; nothing that he discusses in which he 
errs,. . . how can such a one have blindness ? ” (pp. 265-266, 267- 
268). 

These quotations show us that, according to the psychology of 
Hsiin Tzu, there not only exist desires which seek for, and must 
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receive satis fact! fin, bur also a mind capable of thought and know¬ 
ledge. This mind sets up a ' standard' {ch’San m or 'balance* 
(fi tn S ftj), with which to place a restraint upon die desires, so that 
it may, in the words ot the Later Mohists, 'choose the greater 
benefit and the lesser harm.’ ’ This aspect of Hsiin T 2 Q’s philosophy 
is in complete accord with the utilitarianism of the Mohists, and marks 
another difference between him and Mencius/ But ‘ how docs the 
mind know ? By emptiness, unity and quiescence.’ Now emptiness 
and quiescence {(kin?) are terms often used by I.ao Tzu and 
Chuang Tail, so that the says, for example : 11 Attaining to 

emptiness is the apogee ; with the preservation of quiescence there is 
consolidation " (ch. 16). And the Chtm^H (eh. 13) states: 

. ^■■ ie (juicsccnce of the Sage is not quiescence merely because 

quiescence is Said to be something good. It is such quiescence that 
nothing can disturb the mind. When water is quiesc^nr, it mirrors 
the beard and the eyebrows, and gives the accuracy of the water- 
level, so that the great craftsman can take it as his model. And 
it the quiescence of water is like a mirror, how much mote so art the 
faculties oi the mind of the Sage ! These are then the mirror of the 
um verse and the Speculum of all things. 

Emptiness, quiescence, stillness and non-activity : these are the 
levels ot the universe and the perfection of Tao and TV. Therefore 
true rulers and Sages rest therein. Resting therein they teach empti¬ 
ness, from which eomes actuality. From which comes order. Also 
from emptiness comes quiescence ; from quiescence comes movement ; 
and from movement comes attainment. From quiescence comes non- 
activity, (#w **'): an d ^hh non-activity- (of the ruler) comes the 
possibility (of the officers) to assume responsible ty. With non-activity 
there is happiness, and where there is happiness no cares can abide. 

and life is long” (pp. 157-158). 

Though IIsQn Tzii also speaks of quiescence and emptiness, he 
defines the latter as ' that which docs not allow what is already stored 
away to injure tliat which is about to be received* ; and the former 
as ‘that which does not permit dreams and confusion to disturb 
one's knowledge.' Thought is the important function of the mind, 
so that when it (the mind) is used, it reflects,* The dreams spoken 
of here mean of the mind that * when it takes its case, it indulges in 
reverie,' the result of which is a flood of confused and distorted im¬ 
aginings of all kinds. Quiescence is rhe power of preventing these dis- 
torted imaginings from obstructing the proper functioning of thought. 
Hence although Hsiin Tctl speaks of quiescence and emptiness, he 
does not mean by these terms the stare of mind of the Sage who ' uses 


■ Cf, P , 2W. 
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his mind like a mirror/ In this respect, Hsvin Tzu has borrowed from 
the Taoists, while modifying what he has taken. 

Hsiin Tzu also discusses in his third chapter the quality of 
sincerity (efteng ;$): 

“ For developing the mind of the Superior Man, there is nothing 
better than sincerity (efteng). Having attained to cftengy he will have 
no other concerns. Preserve human-heartedness (jen) only, practice 
righteousness (/) only. With a sincere mind preserve human-hearted¬ 
ness, and it will become tangibly manifested. In such manifesta¬ 
tion, there will be spirituality, and with such spirituality there will 
come transformation. With a sincere mind practise righteousness, 
and there will come orderliness. With orderliness there is clarity, 
and with clarity one can reform oneself. Alternately to reform 
oneself and to transform others is to have a virtue like Heaven. 
Heaven speaks not, yet man holds it as something lofty. Earth 
speaks not, yet man holds it as something solid. The four seasons 
speak not, yet the people know their times. This is to attain sincerity 
through regularity. 

“ The Superior Man, having perfect virtue, is silent, yet his mean¬ 
ing is comprehensible ; he does not expand himself, yet is close to 
others ; he does not display anger, yet has an awesome appearance. 
It is through being cautious in one’s own singleness of purpose that 
one can thus follow in harmony with Fate. 

“ He who would skilfully practice the Tao y without sincerity 
cannot have singleness of purpose (tu $g). Lacking singleness of 
purpose, he will not gain tangible manifestation. Without such 
manifestation, although he has ideas and makes them known through 
his appearance and words, the people may not follow him, or even 
if they do, will be in doubt. 

“ Heaven and Earth are great, but without sincerity they could 
not have any effect upon all things. The Sage is intelligent, but 
without sincerity he could not have any effect upon the people. 
Father and son are closely related, but without sincerity they would 
be wide apart. The ruler above is honored, but without sincerity 
he would be contemned. 

“ Sincerity is what the Superior Man adheres to, and is the root 
of government. Where it is, other things of the same kind will come. 
He who reaches for it will attain it. He who neglects it will lose 
it. He who grasps and obtains it, will become as if light (in weight). 
Being light, he will move with singleness of purpose. Moving with 
unswerving singleness of purpose, he will be complete. Being com¬ 
plete to the full extent of his ability, ever changing without returning 
to his original state, he will be transformed ” (chiian 2, pp. 6-7). 

The word cfteng y here roughly translated as ‘ sincerity,’ means 
truth and genuineness. If we can pursue any affair with truth and 
genuineness, we shall be able to seek it with exclusive singleness of 
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purpose* If we can * with ft sincere heart preserve human-hearted- 
ness/ and ' with a sincere heart carry righteousness into practice/ 
then as a matter of course we shaft be able ‘to preserve human-hearred- 
ness only, and practise righteousness only.’ This is the meaning 
of the words : ‘ Having attained to sincerity, lie (the Superior Man) 

will have no other concerns. 1 The result of this will be that such 
visible results as * tangible manifestation/ ‘ spirituality, * * transforma¬ 
tion/ * orderliness/ * clarity* and * reformation * will automatically 
be produced. These are what result from rhe preservation of human- 
heartedness and the practice of righteousness. 

If we cannot pursue an affair with truth and genuineness, however, 
we likewise cannot suck it with entire singleness of purpose. 
And without tins, we can attain to no tangible result. Hence the 
words : ‘ Without sincerity he cannot have singleness of purpose. 
Ticking singleness of purpose, he will not gain tangible manifesta¬ 
tion.' He who pursues the qualities of human-hcartedness and 
righteousness must be * moving with unswerving singleness of 
purpose/ and then only will he be complete. This is because such 
moral qualities are not innate in man's nature, and the study of them 
changes his nature and erects artificialities, like a boat that curs through 
the water. Hence without unswerving devotion and effort, we 
cannot change our nature in its attitude toward such qualities as 
hnman-heartedness. and righteousness. But when through practice 
such a changing of the nature becomes habitual, these qualities become 
like a second human nature. Hence the words : 1 Ever changing 
without returning to his original state, he will be transformed.’ Such 
is the doctrine of a man who holds that human nature is evil; the 
believer in the goodness of human nature, on the other hand, would 
be one who would teach men to return to their original natures. 
Herein lies another distinction between Mencius and Hsun Tzu 

6—Origins of Society and the State 

Hsiin Tzfl says : 11 Man desires to be good because his nature 
is e vil ” (p. 306). This statement has been criticized by a later scholar: 
41 If man's nature is really bad, how can he have a mind which desires 
goodness?” 1 But what has already been said would show that 
such a criticism is invalid. So-called goodness, says Hsun Tzu, 
is a combination of social ceremonies, institutions, culture, and moral 
qualities such as human-heartedness and righteousness, together 
with just laws. These tilings arc not originally desired by man, but 
he is left no alrernative but to desire them. Hsiin Tail says (ch. 10) ; 

“ All things are present in the world, but have different forms. 
They do not of themselves have any special appropriateness, but 
they are put to use by man. This is art. Different classes of men 
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live together and stick For the same things, but with different methods* 
They have the same desires, but different degrees of knowledge. 
This is nature. Both the intelligent and the stupid arc alike in having 
some capacities But what they are capable ol is not the same T and 
here the intelligent and stupid differ. If their circumstances remained 
the same while their degree of intelligence differed; if they could 
act selfishly without incurring trouble ; if they Could give free rein to 
tholt desires without end; then the people's hearts would be 
amused to strife and there could be no satisfaction. * „ * Then there 
would be no prince to rule the subjects, and no superior to rule the 
inferiors. The country would be injured and people would give free rein 
to their desires. People desire and liate the same things. Their desires 
ate many, hut things are few. Since they ate few there will inevitably 
be strife. 

'' For the accomplishment of a hundred workmen goes to support 
a single individual. Yet an able man cannot be skilled in more than 
one line, and one man cannot hold two offices simultaneous Iv. If 
people all live alone and do not serve one another, there will be poverty, 
ff they live together, but are without social distinctions o #). 
there will be strife. Poverty is a mrstormne and strife is a calamity. 
To rescue people from mis fortune and eliminate calamity, there 
is nothing like making social distinctions dear and forming a 
social organization* Tf the strong coerce the Weak, the intelligent 
terrorize the stupid, and the people who arc subjects rebel against 
their superiors ; if rhe young insult die aged, and the government is 
not guided by virtue ; If this be the case, then the aged and weak will 
suffer the misfortune of losing their subsistence, and the strong will 
suffer the calamity of division and strife. 

** Work is what people dislike ; gain and pro tit are what they 
like. If there is no distinction of occupation, then people will have 
difficulty' in gening work done and the calamity of striving in order 
ro obtain any desired result* If the union of male and female, the 
relationship of husband and wife, the match-making bv the 
relatives of die bride and the groom-to-be, the sending of betrothal 
presents and the fetching of the bride, ate not according to the rules 
of proper conduct (//); if this be the case, then people will have the 
misfortune of losing thdr mates and the calamity of having to srruggle 
to gain any sex relation. Hence for this reason intelligent men have 
introduced social distinctions” (pp* 151-153)* 

This explains the origin of society and the state aeeotding to 
utilitarianism^ and supplies all rites and institutions with a rational 
basis. It is .similar to the doctrine of Agreement with the Superior 
found in die (chs. 11-13). Men have intelligence* are capa¬ 

ble of knowledge* and realize that without a social structure people 
cannot preserve themselves, and that such a social Structure Is 
dependent upon institutions embodying ethical principles, Such 
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institutions are therefore established by the intelligent and accepted 
by the others. This term, intelligent, should be especially noted. It 
means that men make these institutions because of their knowledge, 
and not because by nature they are inclined to be moral. The 
(ch. 9) says again: 

“ Water and fire possess forces but are without life ; shrubs and 
trees have life but no knowledge; birds and beasts have knowledge 
but no standards of justice (/). Man has force, life, knowledge, and 
also standards of justice. Hence he is the highest being on earth. 
His strength is not equal to that of the ox; his running is not equal 
to that of the horse ; and yet the ox and horse are used by him. How 
is this ? I say that it is because men are able to form social organiza¬ 
tions, whereas these others are unable. 

“ How is it that men are able to form social organizations ? 
Because of their social distinctions (Jen #). How can these 
distinctions be carried out ? Through standards of justice (/). Thus 
when there is justice in distinctions, there is harmony. When people 
are harmonious, they can unite ; when united, they have greater 
strength ; having greater strength, they become powerful; being 
powerful, they can overcome other creatures. Hence they can have 
palaces and houses for habitation. Hence they can order their 
actions according to the four seasons, control all things, and take all 
things profitable in the whole world. They gain this for no other 
reason than that they have social distinctions and standards of justice. 

4 Hence if men are to live, they cannot get along without a 
social organization. If they form a social organization, but have 
no social distinctions, they will quarrel; if they quarrel, there will 
be disorder ; if there is disorder, they will disintegrate ; disintegrat- 
ing, they will become weak; and being weak, they will be unable 
to dominate other creatures. Hence they will no longer have palaces 
and homes for habitation. All of which means that people cannot 
abandon the rules of proper conduct (//) or standards of justice (i) 
for an instant ” (pp. 136-137). 

From this passage it would seem that it is the possession of 
standards of justice that differentiates man from animals, and 
this fact serves as an argument to prove the necessity for social 
distinctions and standards of justice. But let us remember the words : 
“ When people are harmonious, they can unite; when united, they 
have greater strength; having greater strength, they become power¬ 
ful ; being powerful, they can overcome other creatures. Hence 
they can have palaces and houses for habitation.” Here it is evident 
that Hsiin Tzii still uses utilitarianism as a basis for his arguments. 
He says again (ch. 5) ; 

Wherein is it that man is truly man ? Because he makes social 
distinctions. When he is hungry he desires to eat; when he is 
cold he desires to be warm; when he is tired he desires to rest; he 
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likes what is beneficial and dislikes what is injurious. Man has 
these ways of acting from birth ; he does not depend upon something 
to get them. In these things Yu (the sage founder of the Hsia 
dynasty) and Chieh (its last evil ruler) were alike. However, man 
is not truly man simply because he alone has two feet and lacks hair, 
but rather in that he makes social distinctions. Now the yellow¬ 
haired ape also has two feet and is hairless (on the face); yet (in 
contradistinction from it), the Superior Man sips his soup and 
carves his slices of meat. Hence man is not truly man in so far as 
he, especially, has two feet and no hair, but in the fact that he 
makes social distinctions. Birds and beasts have fathers and offspring, 
but not the affection between father and son; they are male and 
female, but do not have the proper separations between males and 
females. 

“ Hence there is no way of human living which does not have 
its distinctions (pien $£); no distinctions are greater than those 
of social distinctions (Jen ) ; no social distinctions are greater than the 
rules of proper conduct (//); there are no rules of proper conduct 
greater than the Sage-kings ” (pp. 71-72). 

This passage tries to prove the necessity for the li by saying 
that it is these that make man truly man. In this respect Hsiin Tzu 
agrees with Mencius, but he differs once more when he says of man : 
‘ He likes what is beneficial and dislikes what is injurious : man 
has these ways of acting from birth.” 

7—Rites and Music 

The Hsiin-hji contains a chapter (ch. 19), on the origin of rites 
and rules of proper conduct (li): 

“ When do the rules of proper conduct (li) arise ? The answer 
is that man at birth has desires. When these desires are not 
satisfied, he cannot remain without seeking their satisfaction. 
When this seeking for satisfaction is without measure or limit, 
there can only be contention. When there is contention there 
will be disorder ; when there is disorder, everything will be destroyed. 
The early kings hated this disorder, and so they established the rules 
of proper conduct (li) and standards of justice (/') so as to set limits 
to this confusion, to satisfy men’s desires, and give opportunity 
for this satisfaction, in order that desires should not be stretched 
to the breaking point by things, nor things be used up by desires ; 
that both these two should mutually support one another and so 
continue to exist. This is how the li originated ” (p. 213). 

Here we find the li being used to determine proper limits, 
and thus restrain the desires. I have already pointed out that 
Confucius, in his teachings, emphasized the importance of individual 
freedom on the one hand, while on the other hand he attached 
importance to the restraining mould that is imposed from without by 
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the li or mores upon human conduct. 1 With Mencius, comparatively 
greater emphasis was placed on individual freedom, for advocating 
as he did the goodness of human nature, it was natural that he 
should stress the individual's right to his own moral judgment. 2 
But Hsiin Tzu, on the other hand, with his emphasis on external 
standards and authority, laid stress on //. Thus he says (ch. 1) : 

“ In study, what should one begin with ? What end with ? 
The art begins by reciting the classics, and ends in learning the It ” 
(p. 36). Again (ch. 2) : 

“ Man's emotions, purposes and ideas, when proceeding 
according to the //, will be orderly. If they do not proceed accord¬ 
ing to the li, they become wrong and confused, careless and negligent. 
Food and drink, clothing, dwelling places and movements, if in 
accordance with the li, will be proper and harmonious. If not in 
accordance with the //, they will meet with ruin and calamity. A 
person's appearance, his bearing, his advancing and retiring when 
he hastens or walks slowly, if according to the //, are refined. If 
not according to the //, he will be haughty, intractable, prejudiced 
and rude. Hence man without the li cannot exist; affairs without 
the li cannot be completed; government without the li cannot be 
peaceful" (pp. 44-45). 

Hsiin Tzu, maintaining as he did that ‘ the nature of man is 
evil; his goodness is only acquired training,' could hardly do otherwise 
than stress li as a means of rectifying this nature. 

The value of li, aside from serving to determine proper limits 
and thus restraining human desires, lies also in their use to beautify 
and refine the expression of human emotions. This is a point 
which Hsiin Tzii examines deeply. In his emphasis on the useful, 
Hsiin Tzu was at one with Mo Tzu, but he differed greatly in his 
attitude toward human emotions. Mo Tzii, holding a doctrine of 
extreme utilitarianism, believed that the various human emotions are 
valueless and of no significance, and so should be repressed. The 
result was, as Hsiin Tzii says, that Mo Tzu was “ blinded by utility and 
did not know the value of culture'' (pp. 263-264). Although Hsiin 
Tzu also advocated utilitarianism, he was not so extreme as Mo Tzu, 
and hence he left a place in life for the emotions and human amenities, 
as well as for the purely useful. This becomes apparent when we 
study what Hsiin Tzii has to say about mourning and sacrificial rites. 
These rites, all of which originated in human superstition, received 
from Hsiin Tzu, out of his naturalistic philosophy, a new and 
rational explanation which constitutes one of his great contributions. 
He also shows great understanding in what he says about music. 
The chapters in the U Chi (Book of Rites) which deal with 
mourning and sacrificial rites, and with music, are in large part identical 

* Cf. ch. 4, sect. 5, p. 68. 

*Cf. ch. 6, sect. 4, pp. 126-127. 
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with Ifsiin Tzti's writing and if not actually taken From the 
went probably written by his Followers,' Hence for the sake of 
convenience, the two chapters in the that deal with rites 

and music (cits. 19-20) will not be touched on here, hut will be discussed 
together with the U CM in Chapter XIV. 

8 — The Ktkc a> t d tite Feudal Lf.aukk 

“ There is no way of human living which does not have its distinc¬ 
tions j no distinctions are greater than those of social distinctions; 
no social distinctions are greater than the it ; there are no li greater 
than the Sage-kings ” (p. 72). Haiin Tzfl says again (ch. 21) : 

Cf _lhv bage fulfils the duties of tlic natural relationships ; the 
King fulfils the ideals of government. He who fulfils hath is worthy 
to be the culmination of the world ” (p, 276). 

The King must also be a Sage, Hsiin Tztt says, before there tan 
be government or society. Thus (ch. 18) : 

“ Therefore to be Emperor, be the right man. The empire 
is the weightiest thing there is. Only the strongest man is able to 
bear its weight, Ir is the largest of ail. Only the most discriminating 
is able to make its proper distinctions, it is the most populous. 
Only the most wise is able to harmonize it, Unless he is a Sage, he 
will not lx: able to fulfil these three requirements. Hence unless he is 
a Sage, he will not be able to rule as true King ” (pp. 191-192), 

When a Sage is King, his government will be that of a true King, 
In discussing the distinction between the true King, and those Leaders 
(Pd of the feudal lords who, when the royal Choc power decayed 
during the Ch'un Ch’iu period, usurped many of the privileges of the 
legitimate ruler, Hsiin Tail speaks as follows (eh. 7) : 

“ Tlie disciples of Confucius, and even immature menials, talked 
rarely about the five Pa Why was this the case? Because they 
dki not have a just doctrine of government; they were not 
Sublime ; rhey were not extremely refined ; and they did not satisfy 
people’s minds. Their course of action was well calculated; they 
used judgment in seeing who worked and who was lazy; they 
carefully accumulated their resources ; they prepared instruments of 
war; they were able to overturn their enemies. They conquered 
through a deceitful heart. They glossed over their contentiousness 
by an appearance of yielding the precedence ro others ; they relied on 
an appearance of benevolence (jrn) to enable them to tread rhe path of 
profit seeking. They are heroes of rhe small-minded man. Rut 
how can they really be great enough to be placed in the same 
with the great rulers ? 

“But the true Kings were different. They were most worthy 
and could tlicrefore save the degenerate ; they were most powerful. 


’For their names, ra note on p. 112.—Ti- 
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and could therefore bear With the weak ; in war they could certainly 
have imperilled the weak, but they rarely fought them- They ■were 
retimed and accomplished and thus displayed themselves to the whole 
world. Then oppressive states became peaceful and changed of 
themselves. They only punished the dangerous and violent* Hence 
punishment was used very rarely by the Sage-kings rp (pp. 83-84). 

Government will be that of a true King only when a Sage rules. 
When he does not, ic h merely that of a Pa, and perhaps even a dis¬ 
ordered government. Mencius makes the same distinction between 
King and Pa, but in so doing he emphasizes the motives of the ruler. 
Thus he says that the good government of the true King arises from 
the face that * he has a heart which cannot endure to sec suffering/ 
Hsiin Tzii* on the other hand, maintains that man's nature is evil, 
and so does not use this argument to distinguish King from Pa. 

In describing the life of the people under kingly government, 
the (ch. 9) says : 

,s The King grades taxation artd adjusts the amount of corvee to 
be given; he regulates everything in order to nourish all his people. 
He levies a tithe on the land. At the frontier passes and market¬ 
places he examines travellers but docs not levy duties. He prohibits 
or permits wood-cutring and fishing, according to the season ; hut 
he docs not tax them. He appraises the land and assesses its tax. 
He reguktes tribute according to the distance of the pkee, There 
shoula be a circulation of valuables and grain without restriction or 
hindrance* enabling foodstuffs to be freely transported^ and thus ad 
within the four seas wiE be like one family. Then those who are 
near will not hide their ability* and those who are dbtant will not 
grumble at their toil. There will be no unenlightened or secluded 
country which will fail to fly ro serve him and be satisfied and rejoice 
in him. This is what is called being a leader and teacher of men* 
These are the ways of a righteous King w (pp. 132-133). 

Again in the same chapter : 

“ A ruler is one who is good at organizing society. If this 
doctrine of forming a social organization is carried out as it should 
be* all things will fulfil their appropriate function; the six kinds of 
domestic animals will all thrive; ail living things will fulfil their destiny* 
For if their nourishment and growth is at the proper season* the six 
kinds of domestic animals will develop and increase; if their Ira r vesting 
and preservation are at the proper season, shrubs and trees will 
flourish. If government decrees arc timely, the people will be united, 
the worthy and good will serve the ruler; it will be the rule of a 
Sage-king. 

* £ When shrubs and trees arc in bloom and leaf, the ax must 
not enter the forest, and people must not cut short the life of the 
trees or shrubs when young, nor stop their growth. When sea 
tortoises, water lizards, fish* turtles, eels and sturgeons are full of 
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roe or have spawned, nets and poison must not enter the marshes and 
lakes, and people must not cut short the life of these water creatures 
nor stop their growth. The spring ploughing, the summer weeding, 
the fall harvesting, and the winter storing away of the grain : these 
four things must not be out of season. Then the five grains will 
not fail, and the people will have an abundance of food. Ponds, 
lakes, streams and marshes should be strictly closed at the proper 
time, and then fish and turtles will be abundant, and the people will 
have a surplus for use. The cutting down and growth of timber 
should not be at the wrong season, and then the mountains and forests 
will not be bare, and the people will have a surplus of timber ” (pp. 
137-139). 

In these ideas Hsiin Tzu is at one with Mencius, save that he does 
not touch upon the ‘ well-field 9 ( ching t'ien ^ (0) system. 

The Hsiin-t^u (ch. 18) speaks as follows about the punitive expedi¬ 
tions which were led by T’ang and King Wu (founders of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties), against the rulers of the preceding dynasties : 

“ The sophists common to-day say: * Chieh and Chou were 
the legal rulers of the empire, and T’ang and Wu rebelled and took 
it from them by force.’ This is not so. . . . T’ang and Wu did 
not set^e the empire. They cultivated their own ways of truth ; 
they carried out their principles of righteousness ; they exalted the 
common benefit of the empire ; they did away with the common 
sources of injury to the empire ; and so the empire turned to them. 
Chieh and Chou did not resign the empire. They abandoned the virtue 
of Yii and T’ang ; they confused the distinctions of the rules of proper 
conduct (Zr) and standards of justice (/); their bestial actions heaped 
up misfortune for them and completed their evil destiny ; and so the 
empire left them. He to whom the empire turns is called King; 
he whom the empire abandons is called doomed. Hence the fact that 
Chieh and Chou did not rightfully possess the empire, and that T’ang 
and Wu were not guilty of murdering a ruler, is clear from this argu¬ 
ment ” (pp. 189-191). 

Hsiin Tzu says in the same chapter, concerning the story of the 
abdication of the legendary Emperors, Yao and Shun : 

“ The sophists common to-day say : * Yao and Shun abdicated 
and yielded the throne.’ This is not so. . . . When the Sage-kings 
had died, and there was no Sage in the country, then certainly there 
was no one with sufficient virtue in favor of whom the empire could 
be abdicated. If there is a Sage in the country, and he is (the 
Emperor’s own) son, then the empire does not leave that family; 
the court does not change, the states do not alter their fealty; the 
empire is submissive and turns to him without any difference. What 
change is there if a Yao succeeds a Yao ? 

“ If there is no Sage among his descendants, but there is one 
among the Three Chief Ministers, then it is best that the empire should 
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to them ; they will revive and restore it Then the empire is sub- 
missive : it turns to them without any difference. If a Yao succeeds 
a Yao* what change is there ? Only a change of dynasty, an alteration 
in the government, fs difliculr. Hence when the Emperor lives, that 
whole country exults ; it is most obedient and well-ordered ; according 
to people’s virtue is rank determined. When he dies, the person who 
is able to carry the responsibility of the empire will naturally succeed 
him. In this, the distinctions of the rules of proper conduct (//) and 
of standards of justice (f) are made complete, and what need Is there of 
abdication?” (pp* 198-200). 

In these passages Hsiin Tz& points out : (1) that T*ang and Wu 
were Kings because the empire of itself turned to them, and (2) that 
there was no need for Yao and Shun to abdicate. On the death of a 
Sflge-khg t the rule should be continued by his son, if the son is a 
Sage. It not, and there is a Sage among the high nobles (such as the 
Three Chief Ministers), the rule should be continued by that Sage. 
In short, on the death of a Sage-king, the rule must be Carried on by 
whoever is sufficiently qualified, regardless of whether he belongs to 
the ruling family or not. This ideal is identical with that of Mencius^, 
only Mencius adds to it the concept of a Decree (mkg &} of Heaven, 
whereas Hsiin Tau remains purely rational. 

Because of Ills belief that man*s nature h evil, and his consequent 
Failure to emphasise individual freedom, Hsun TzO differs from 
Mencius in his political philosophy, inasmuch as he maintains that 
the so-called Sage-kings must have absolute power. Thus in the 
same chapter: 

The Emperor^ authority and position are most honorable, 
and he 1ms no peer in rhe empire. ... His virtue is pure and com- 
plete ; his wisdom and kindness are most OJustrious. When he faces 
the south ihe., seated on Ills throne) and rules the empire, all living 
people are moved and obey, and yield to his influence. The empire 
then has no recluses nor any neglected good men. What is in accord 
with his acts is right* what differs from them is wrew. . * ” fp 

198), 6 K 

This is similar to Mo TzTs doctrine tsf Agreement with the 
Superior, for though the latter did not hold man's nature to be positive¬ 
ly evil, neither did he believe, as did Mencius, that the beginnings of 
goodness are innate in man. 

9—The Rectification of Names 

Confucius, discussing the Rectification of Names {chtng ming 
3E -^td : Let the ruler be mlcr t the subject subject ■ let the father 
be father, and the son soa.” Mencius said ; ** To be without the 
relationships of ruler and of father is io be like the beasts” ; in thus 
placing outside the pale of human kind those who disregard the 
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relationships of ruler and of Father, he was adopting tliis Same Goo- 
fucian doctrine of the Rectification of Names. By Confucius and 
Mencius, however, the doctrine was developed along purely ethical 
lines, and therefore had only ethical, hut no logical, interest. A 
similar condition has existed in western piulosophy, where Socrates, 
in his search fur strict meanings through inductive method, bad only 
an ethical interest; in Plato T with his doctrine of ideas, the interest 
continued to be largely in ethics rather than in logic ; and it was not 
until Aristotle that pure logic began, Hstin age was likewise 

one in which the Dialecticians were most flourishing, and hence his 
doctrine of the Rectification of Names, unlike that of Confucius and 
Mencius, contains great logical interest. 

it has already wen said that the * Mohist Canon*/ together with 
HbQcl TzfUs chapter on * The Rectification of Names 1 (eh. 22), were 
both attacks upon the Dialecticians, and stood for common sense, 1 
In its statements about knowledge and logic, this chapter of Hsiin 
TzfPs is in fundamental agreement with the £ Mohist Canons/ and 
so will he discussed here in comparison with them. 

I have already described how, according to the, psychological 
system of Hsiin Tati, there exists in man both * mind capable of 
thought and knowledge* and emotional desires which seek satisfaction. 
Concerning the faculty of knowing {chit $fl)> Hsiin Tjeu's chapter, 
1 The Rectification of Names/ says : 

14 That in man by w hich he knows is (called the faculty of) know¬ 
ing, That in (the faculty of) knowing which corresponds to (external 
thing*) is called knowledge {rhifi ^J). . .. Form and color arc dis¬ 
tinctions made by the eye. * Clear* and * confused' sounds, harmony* 
musical time and other sounds, are distinctions made by the ear. 
Sweet and bitter, salt}' and tresh v peppery and sour and other flavors, 
are distinctions made by the mouth. Perfumes and smells, fragrance 
and putrescence, the smell of fresh meat and fetid smells, the smell of 
the mole-cricket and the smell of decayed woodland other smells, are 
distinctions made by the nose. Pain and helling, cold and heat, 
smoothness and roughness, lightness and heaviness, are distinctions 
made by the body. Liking and exertion,, joy and anger, sorrow and 
pleasure* love, hatred and desire, arc distinctions made by the mind. 

“The mind also gives meaning to impressions. It gives meaning 
to impressions, and only then* by means of the ear, can sound be 
known ; by means of the rye* forms can be known. But the giving of 
meaning to impressions must depend on the fact that the natural senses 
make a classification of the particular sensations, and rhen only can 
knowledge be had. When the five Senses note something hut cannot 
classify ir> and the mind tries to identify it but fails to give it meaning, 
then one can only say that there is no knowledge ” (pp, 282, 284-285), 


1 CJ+ dk Up wet- 1. p- 2+fi- 
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The * Mohist Canons ’ say : “ Knowing is a faculty ” (p. 414). 
All men have this faculty, which is described by Hsiin Tzu as ‘ that in 
man by which he knows/ 

The Cartons say again: “ Knowledge is a meeting ” (p. 414). 
That is, there is knowledge when the faculty for knowing comes in 
contact with the things to be known. Hsiin Tzu expresses the same 
Idea when he says : “ That of (the faculty of) knowing which cor¬ 

responds to (external things) is called knowledge.” The contact of 
the faculty of knowing with the thing to be known gives us knowledge, 
but this is only sensual knowledge. When we have merely a sensual 
impression of an object, we cannot, strictly speaking, be said to know it. 
Hence in addition to the definitions given above, the ‘ Mohist Canons ’ 
say that “ mind-knowledge is an understanding ” (p. 414). This type 
of knowledge is equivalent to that which Hsiin Tzh speaks of, which 
comes about when ‘ the mind also gives meaning to impressions.* 

For when the faculty for knowing comes in contact with the 
object to be known, one can gain a sense impression of the object’s 
appearance ; or, as the ‘ Mohist Canons ’ say : “ Knowledge is 

that in which the knowing (faculty) meets the object and is able to 
apprehend its form and shape ” (p. 442). The objects to be known 
are numerous and varied. Form, color, etc., constitute the appearances 
of these objects as perceived by what Hsiin Tzh calls the ‘ natural 
senses ’ (t’ien knan ^ *jg), which he defines (ch. 17) as : “ The ear, 

the eye, the nose, the mouth and the body each receive stimuli 
and cannot interchange their functions. These are what are meant 
by the natural senses ” (pp. 175-176). 

When our faculty for knowing comes in contact with an external 
object, it not only receives a sensual impression of that object’s 
appearance, however, but it can also know what sort of object it is. 
Thus when we see a tree, we not only perceive its appearance, but 
we can know that it is a tree. We can do this because our faculty 
for knowing includes the mind (taking the mind as being the organ 
of thought, distinct from the senses). This mind is described by the 
Hsm-t\u (ch. 17) : “ The mind is established in the central void to 
control the five senses. This is what is meant by the 1 natural ruler * 
(t’ien chiin ^ S)" (p- 176). 

‘The mind gives meaning to impressions/ That is, as has 
just been said, it is our eyes that meet a tree and perceive it, but it 
is our mind that thereupon knows that the object is a tree. Since the 
mind has this power of giving meaning to impressions, ‘ then only, 
by means of the ear, can sound be known ; by means of the eye, forms 
can be known.’ Without such a faculty these senses would ’simply 
be able to receive sensory impressions of the objects with which they 
come in contact, but would be unable to let us know what these 
things are. When we know that a certain tree is a tree, it is because 
our mind places this particular object in the class of trees of which it 
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already has knowledge. Hence, as Hsiin Tzu says : “ The giving of 

meaning to impressions must depend on the fact that the natural 
senses m^ke a classification of the particular sensations, and then 
only can knowledge be had.” If the class of trees has never come 
within our experience, we shall not know that this specific object is a 
tree. Or, as Hsiin TzG says : “ When the five senses note something 

but cannot classify it, and the mind tries to identify it but fails to 
give it meaning, then one can only say that there is no knowledge.” 

As to the origin and use of names, Hsiin Tzu’s chapter, ‘ The 
Rectification of Names/ says : 

“ Names (ming were made in order to denote actualities 
(shift j|f), on the one hand so as to make evident the noble and base, 
and on the other to distinguish similarities and differences. When 
the distinction between the noble and base is evident, and similarities 
and differences are distinguished, under these circumstances a man’s 
mind will not suffer from the misfortune of being misunderstood, 
and affairs will not suffer from the calamity of being hindered or 
wasted. This is the reason for having names. 

“ Because of what, then, are similarities and differences found ? 
Because of the natural senses. All (creatures) that are of the same 
class and have the same emotions, have the same natural senses with 
which to perceive things. When things are compared and some 
are found to be somewhat alike, then names for them are agreed upon, 
and so they can be recognized. Form and color are distinctions 
made by the eye. ‘ Clear * and c confused 9 sounds, harmony, musical 
time and other sounds, are distinctions made by the ear. . . . These 
are the reasons why there are similarities and differences. 

“ Then, accordingly, names are given to things. When things 
are alike, they are named alike ; when different, they are named 
differently. When a simple term 1 2 would be sufficient to convey 
the meaning, a simple term is used; when a simple term is 
insufficient, then a compound term * is used. When simple and 
compound concept do not conflict, then the general term 3 may be 
used ; although it is a general term, there is no harm in using it. The 
one who knows that different actualities have different names, and who 
therefore never refers to different actualities otherwise than by different 
names, will not experience any confusion. Likewise he who refers 
to the same actuality should never use any other but the same name. 

“ For although all things are innumerable, there are times when we 
wish to speak of them all in general, so we call them c things/ * Things 9 
is the most general term. We press on and generalize ; we generalize 
and generalize still more, until there is nothing more general. Then 
only we stop. There are times when we wish to speak of one aspect, 

1 A term composed of one character only, c.g., * tree.*— Tr. 

2 A term composed of two or more characters, c.g., ' ox-tree.*— Tr. 

* The class or common term, c.g., 4 tree * as applied to trees in general.— Tr. 
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so we say 1 birds and beasts." * Birds and beasts" k the great classify¬ 
ing term. We press on and classify. We classify and classify still 
more, until there is no more classification to be made, and then wc stop. 

" There are no names necessarily appropriate of themselves. 
Things were named by agreement. When, die agreement having 
been made, it has become customary, this is called an appropriate 
designation. That which is different from what has been agreed 
upon is called an inappropriate designation. Names have no cor¬ 
responding actualities necessarily appropriate of themselves. Them 
was an agreement and things were named ; when the agreement had 
been made and had become customary, these were called names 
appropriate to actualities. But there are names that arc especially 
felicitous- When a name is simple, direct, easily understood and not 
contradictory, this is called a felicitous name"" (pp + 284, 28>286)* 

AH (creatures) that are of the same class and have the same 
emotions, have the same natural senses wich which to perceive things* 1 
We ace all members of the human race, have the same sensory fatuities, 
and hence the same knowledge in regard to external objects. There¬ 
fore names were made in order to denote actualities/ so as thus 
to enable us to convey ideas to one another. But actualities are 
part sen !ars, and names cannot completely denote the characteristics 
ot a particular object* Hence they can only express the 1 somewhat 
alike ) Since names serve to denote actualities, what they denote 
must be absolutely defined. Things which are identical are denoted 
by identical names; those which differ, by different ones* When one 
H knows chat different actualities have different names, and therefore 
never refers ro differsm actualities otherwise than hy different names * 
Or tthen, referring to the Same actuality, never uses any other bur the 
same name/ then names can * make distinctions between similarities 
and differences/ This distinction between general and classifying 
names is readily shown in the K tree of Porphyry J ; 


Substantia { 


jTncorporca 


ICurpo 




Corpus^ 


rlnanimatum 


t.Auixrarum 




Vi vens 


| Insensibile 
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f Immortal e 
[ Mnriakx^ 


Plato 
Socrates 
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[Rational 

In this tree,' substar)da * corresponds to Hsiin Tau's * most general 
term, extending 1 until There is notlung more general/ while * homo ' 
corresponds to.his ‘classifying term/ extending 'until there is no 
more ^classification to be made.’ Such intermediate terms as 'cor¬ 
pus, 1 vivens/ 1 animal/ etc., arc, with respect to the first, classifying 
terms ; with respect to the second, general terms. 

Names which designate things, arc intended to differentiate 
between similarity and difference. As applied to the social 
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relationships between man, their purpose is to differentiate between 
the noble and the base. Such differentiations are indicated by the 
terms : ruler, subject, father, son, etc. When Confucius spoke about 
the Rectification of Names, he had in mind only names of this type, 
intending thus to make the ruler accord to the name of ruler, and the 
subject to the name of subject. Hsiin Tzu, as a Confucian, still 
keeps something of this ethical interest in his Rectification of Names, 
as well as a purely logical interest, so that he says : 44 On the one hand 
they are to make evident the noble and base, and on the other to 
distinguish similarities and differences.” 

By saying, 44 There are no names necessarily appropriate of 
themselves,” Hsiin TzCi means that at the time when names were first 
invented, a certain name was used to indicate a certain thing ac¬ 
cording to the free will of those who made these designations. For 
example, men agreed with one another that they would call a dog by 
the word 4 dog/ yet in the beginning they might just as conceivably 
have agreed upon the word 4 horse 9 to designate it. When these 
designations had once been agreed upon, however, so that people 
used a certain name to indicate only that certain thing, this became 
customary. Thereupon names and the things they designated had 
their necessary appropriateness, one to the other, and could no 
longer be changed at pleasure. Even when the names were first 
being made, however, at the time when 4 there were no names 
necessarily appropriate of themselves/ there were nevertheless some 
that were 4 especially felicitous/ Names which could be readily 
pronounced, for example, would be more felicitous than difficult 
sounding ones. 

Names must have definite meanings, only after which will 4 a 
man’s mind not suffer from the misfortune of being misunderstood, 
and affairs will not suffer from the calamity of being hindered or 
wasted.’ In order that they might be made standard, all names 
were decided upon by the government, and once having been decided 
upon, they could not be changed by the people at their pleasure. 
Hsiin Tzu says in the same chapter: 

44 Therefore when the kings had regulated names, when they 
had fixed terms and so distinguished actualities, and when their 
principles were carried out and their will everywhere known, they 
were careful to lead the people toward unity. Therefore making 
unauthorized distinctions between words, and making (new) words ; 
thus confusing the correct nomenclature, causing the people to be in 
doubt, and bringing about much litigation, was called great wicked¬ 
ness. It was a crime like that of using false credentials or false 
measures. Therefore their people did not dare to depend on making 
strange terms in order to confuse the correct nomenclature. Hence 
their people were guileless. Being guileless, they could be easily 
ordered. Being easily ordered, they achieved results. 
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Since the people did not date to depend on making strange terms 
in order to confuse the correct nomenclature, thev were united in 
virtue and law-abidance, and respectful in obeying orders. In this way 
their example (i.e., that of the rulers) spread. Their example spread 
and results were achieved; such was the apogee of good govern¬ 
ment. This was the benefit uf being careful in preserving the terms 
which had been agreed upon. . . . Should a true Ring arise, he 
must certainly follow the ancient terms and make the new ones " 
(pp. 282-283). 

As human knowledge increases, names must also increase in 
number. And once names exist, men can use them in their speech lo 
convey the ideas in their minds. The same chapter continues: 

The object of a name is to know the actuality when one hears 
rhe name. The combining of names consists in stringing them together 
to make literature. When borh the usefulness and the combination 
Ot names are secured, that is called knowing these names. Names 
ate That whereby we define various actualities, Propositions {t?’u f$) 
are the combination of names of different actualities wherewith 
to discuss one idea. Dialectic and explanation take one actuality' and 
it? name under discussion, $o as to understand their different aspects* 
Designation and naming arc the object of dialectic. Dialectic and 
explanation are that whereby the mind delineates the Way (Tat). The 
mind IS the master artisan of the Way. The Wav comprises the 
regular and necessary principles of order and good government. 

" When a person's mind accords with the Way ; when his dialectic 
accords with his mind; when his propositions accord with his dialectic ; 
when he rectifies names and so designates acrualicies ; when names are 
founded on actualities and are understood : when he discriminates 
differences without making mistakes; when he classifies things with¬ 
out error; then he can listen to discussions and tell if thev are in 
accotd with a cultivated style ; he can argue and exhaust all possible 
reasoning ; bv means of the right Way he can distinguish wickedness, 
as with the plumb-line one may determine the crooked and the 
straight. For this reason unorthodox doctrines cannot confuse him ; 
all the schools of philosophy cannot escape him. . , . This is the 
dialectic ot the bage ” (pp. 290-291). 

Propositions are that which combine the names of several 
actualities in order to express one idea.' To say, for example, 1 Man 
is an animal,’ is to state a proposition. The Minor Illustrations in 
the Mo-t^S refers to this kind of proposition when ir speaks of 
propositions to express ideas ’ (p. 527). Dialectic consists in the 
application ot such propositions to a certain thing so as to discuss 
it in detail* An example of this occurs in the Hsi/n-t?« (ch. 19), when 
|t discusses the uses of Is in detail, thus * raking one actuality and 
its name under discussion, so as to understand their different aspects.’ 
When Hsiin Tail speaks of the Sage who * classifies things without 
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being wrong/ and ' can argue and exhaust all possible reasoning/ 
he is merely touching upon topics which are discussed in much greater 
detail in the Minor Illustrations in the Mo-frit. 

None of the philosophic schools of Hsiin Tzfc’s time escape 
his criticism, and in this same chapter, ‘ The Rectification of Names/ 
he divides into three groups what he considers to be hilarious 
doctrines, taking the Rectification of Names as his basis. Of the 
first of these, he says ; 

To receive insult is no disgrace 1 ; ‘ the Sage does not love 
himscir 1 ; * to kill robbers is not to kill men *; these are fallacies in 
the usage of names to confuse names. Investigate the reason for 
having names, observe «f what sort the names are, and then you 
will be able to stop this confusion.” (pp. 287-288). 

1 To receive insult is no disgrace/ is a doctrine of Sung K*eng.' 
'The Sage does not love himself/ and * to kill robbers is not to kill 
men/ are both doctrines of the Mo h tats, and the Major Illustrations 
in the Mo-t^st states ! “ The loving of men does not exclude the Self. 
Oneself is included among those loved. If oneself is among those 
who arc loved, one's love will include oneself. Thus loving oneself 
in a proper way is to love men ” (p. 507). Loving oneself that is, 
is the same as loving others, and hence the Sage docs not say anything 
specifically about loving himself. 

The connotation of the phrase, ‘to receive insulr/ however, 
already implies the idea of disgrace; the connotation of the word 
' robber,’ implies the idea of man ; and both the denotation and 
connotation of the word ‘ self/ differ from that of the word ‘ men.' 
Hence such doctrines arc * fallacies in the usage of names to confuse 
names.’ We can determine whether or not they ate talsc by seeing 
how these names come to be what they are: whether the terms, 

* receive insult ’ and * robber/ do not in fact imply the ideas of 
‘disgrace’ and ‘men’ respectively; and whether the meanings of 
‘ sdf * and r men/ are not in fact distinct. 

Of the second group of fallacies, Hstin TzO says: 

“ ‘ Mountains and abysses are OH the same level'; ‘the desires 
seek to be lew '; * domestic animals are not included in what is 
considered good eating, and the great bell docs not contribute to 
pleasure ': these arc fallacies in the usage of actualities in order to 
confuse the names. Investigate the means through which similari¬ 
ties and differences are found, and see what fits‘the actuality, and 
then von will be able to stop this confusion M (p. 288). 

1 Mountains and abysses are on the same level, ’ is one of Hui 
Shih's paradoxes.* ' The desires seek to be few ’ is a doctrine of Sung 
K'tng. 1 The fast two statements appear to be those of the Muhtars, 
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who by saying that domestic animals are not of themselves good 
eating/ and that the big bell does not contribute to pleasure, would 
maintain their opposition to wasteful luxury and mu$ic In 
individual cases there are In fact instances when a mountain may 
be low or an abyss high. Thus an abyss located on a high moun¬ 
tain may be level with a mountain that rests cm low land. Likewise 
there do exist men whose desires sometimes seek to be tew, and 
Others who sometimes do not find domestic animals good eating, 
or who do not find that the great bell contributes to pleasure. 
But to say that these statements are always true, Hsun TzO 
contends, is to apply the special characteristics of individual 
actualities to fit die general characteristics of all things within the 
class designated by their name* Such arc * fallacies in the usage of 
actualities so as to confuse the names/ By means of our senses we 
must observe directly whether these statements are in facr always 
true, and so determine their truth or falsity. 

Hsun Tztt says of the third group : 

* 4 * Even if you do not go and see, the center pillar exists * ■ 
4 an ox and a horse are not a horse 1 : these are fallacies in the usage 
of names so as to confuse their actualities Investigate the agree¬ 
ments about names ; take what these agreements accept, to reject what 
they refuse to countenance; then you will be able to stop this 
confusionfpp. 298-299). 

These statements are both found in the 1 Mohist Canons/ The 
meaning of the first is not clear, but the second is explained by saying 
that the phrase, H an ox and a horse/ implies both ox and horse, and so 
cannot be said to mean cither solely an ox or solely a horse. This has 
already been explained on pages 26S-2G9. Hsun Tzu, on the contrary, 
maintains about an ox and a horse, that a horse docs in fact exbr, so 
iliat to say ihat an ox and a horse arc not a horse is using names so as 
to confuse their actualities. We must examine the original agreement 
made upon names so as to sec whether or not a horse is in fact a horse* 
and then we can determine the truth or falsity of this statement. 

In the chapter on the Later Mohists, I said that this statement 
that an ox and a horse are not a horse reveals the basic difference 
of standpoints of Kung-sun Lung and rhe * Mohist Canons/ In 
the larter it it? pointed out that, although in one way an ox and a horse 
are not an ox, yet in another way it Is not permissible to say they are 
not an ox* This is already closer to common sense than is Kung- 
sun Lung's doctrine that a white horse is not a horse, but Hsun Tzii 
follows common sense even more closely in hb criticism. 

Hsun Tzu, however, seems to have had a method still more direct 
than this for dealing with doctrines he regarded as fallacious. Thus 
he continues in his chapter on 1 The Rectification nf Names 7 : 

“ All heretical doctrines and heinous teachings which are 
impudently fabricated and which depart from the Way (Tera) 
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can be classed among these three fallacies. Hence the wise ruler, 
knowing to which class they belong, does not dispute about them. 
Thus the people can be easily united in the Way (Too), although they 
cannot be given all the reasons for things. Hence the wise ruler 
deals with the people by authority, and guides them on the Way-; 
he orders things by his decrees, explains things by his proclamations, 
and zest rains them hy punishments. Thus his people are turned into 
the W av as by magic. Why should he use dialectic? 

" Now the Sage-kings are no more, the world is in disorder, 
wicked doctrines have arisen, the wise mail has no power to compel 
the people to do right, and no punishments to prevent them from 
following wrong, and so there is dialectic. When an actuality is not 
understood, its name is brought forward ; when its name is not under¬ 
stood, it is illustrated ; when the illustration is not understood, then it 
is explained; when the explanation is not understood, then dialectic 
comes into use. Hence the name, illustration, explanation and dialec¬ 
tic are the great refinements of human activity and the beginnings in 
the achievements of a King" (pp. 239-290}. 

' The people can be easily united in the Way, although they 
cannot be given all the reasons for things/ Confucius expresses the 
same idea when he says : “ The people may be made to follow a 
course, but nor to understand the reason why ” (Ltm Yit, VIII, 9), 
Li Ssu, the great Prime Minister of Ch'in Shih-huang-fi, who finally 
unified feudaiistk China in 221 h.c., was Hsiki Tzi/s pupil, and in 
these words of Hsiin Tzu lies the philosophical basis for that srand- 
ardkation of thought, attempted by Li Ssii and Ch'in Sfaih-huang, 
which culminated in the Burning of the Books in 213 h.c. 


CHAPTER Xin 


HAN FEl TZU AND THE OTHER LEGALISTS 

1—The Legalist Doctrines and the Social, Political and 
Economic Tendencies of their Time 

The Confudam* Mohists and Taoists ail held political theories 
which, though widely diflering* agreed in discussing government 
primarily from the point of View of the people. There was another 
group of thinkers, however, who discussed government wholly from 
the viewpoint of the ruler or ihc state. These were known among 
their contemporaries as scholars of the 4 laws * (fa ffe) and 4 methods * 
(jJm tft) P T and by the people of the Han dynasty as the Legalist school 
(fit f/w'd Ui '&)' The Legalist doctrines were most flourishing in the 
state of Ch T h and in rhe three states of Han, Wei and Chao (into which 
the state oi Chin had been divided after 403 JVC.), This is quite 
possibly to be attributed to the reforms which seem to have been 
made in CW\ and Chin under Dukes Huan of Ch r i (685-643) and 
Wen of Chin (635-628)* both of whom held the position of feudal 
leader nr Pa over the other feudal lords of their time. Owing to 
these reforms* it was principally in their two states that a group of 
men succeeded in forming a new parry of political theorists, based 
upon the practical Tendencies of their time. 

The collapse of the feudal system during the Ch'un Chiu and 
Warring States periods resulted, on the one hand, in the emancipation 
of the common people from their immediate overlords, and on the 
other, in the concentration of power in rhe hands of the state rulers. 
The great political tendency of the time way a movement from feudal 
rule toward a government by rulers possessing absolute power; 
from government by customary morality (//), and by individuals, to 
government by bw, Under the early feudal system, a stated territory 
was severely limited in extent, while internally each stale was again 
divided into many 4 houses/ Within each of these states the nobles 
governed their people by means of the mem nr // which had been 
handed down from generation to generation, while the agricultural 
serfs, on their pari, simply followed the commands of their overlords* 
The fact that me governments of that time were conducted largely on 
a personal basis* seems to have given the nobles the habit of assuming 
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an appearance of what was called * awe-inspiring majesty/ with which 
to impress their subjects. For example, a speech recorded in the Tso 
Chuan under the year 542 b.c. tells us that: 

“ Having an awe-inspiring majesty is what we call dignity. 
Presenting a pattern which induces imitation is what we call manner. 
When the ruler has the dignified manner of a ruler, his ministers fear 
and love him, imitate and resemble him, so that he can hold possession 
of his state, and his fame continues through long ages. When a 
minister has the dignified manner of a minister, his inferiors fear and 
love him, so that he can preserve his official position, protect his 
clan, and rightly order his family. So it is with all classes downward, 
and it is by this that high and low are made firm in their relations to 
one another ” (p. 566). Another speech of the year 578 says : 

“ I have heard that men receive at birth the exact and correct 
principles of Heaven and Earth, this being called (Heavenly) Decree. 
There are the rules of action, propriety, righteousness and awe¬ 
inspiring majesty for securing the (Heavenly) Decree. Men of ability 
nourish these rules and so secure blessing, while those devoid of 
ability violate them and so bring on themselves calamity. Therefore 
superior men diligently attend to the rules of propriety (//), and men 
in an inferior position do their labor. In regard to the rules of 
propriety, there is nothing like practising the greatest respectfulness. 
In doing one’s labor, there is nothing like being earnestly sincere. 
That respectfulness consists in serving the gods ; that earnestness, 
in fulfilling one’s duties in life ” (pp. 381-382). 

The sphere and organization of the state and society of that time 
were very small and simple, and therefore the relationship between 
ruler and subject, overlord and serf, was a personal one. Hence 
for the feudal lords to maintain the necessary relations between 
each other, all that was required was a code of social etiquette (It ); 
v'hile toward their serfs they only needed to display an ‘ awe-inspiring 
majesty ’ and a manner for the latter’s imitation, by means of which, 
as Confucius says, they might be the wind beneath which bow's the 
grass. When the feudal system began to crumble, however, the power 
of the state rulers became, on the one hand, greater and more central¬ 
ized, while on the other hand the common people gained more 
independence from their immediate overlords. Thus as the sphere 
of the state expanded, and its organization became more and more 
complex, the former close man-to-man relationships became wider and 
looser. As a consequence, difficulties automatically arose to hinder 
the attempt to continue government upon a personal basis, so that one 
after another, various states of the time promulgated law' codes. The 
Tso Chuan , for example, tells us that in 543 b.c., Tzu Ch’an, a statesman 
of Cheng, composed a criminal code, and that in 513 b.c., the state of 
Chin " inscribed penal laws prepared by Fan Hsiian Tzii upon bronze 
tripods which it had cast.” Both of these are evident instances of the 
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prevailing tendency of the age. 1 The penal code of Cheng was 
strongly criticized by other statesmen of the time, 2 to whom Tzu 
Ch’an replied: " I do it to save the world,” thus openly re¬ 
cognizing the necessity of his age. The code of Chin, according to 
Tso Chuan , was also attacked by Confucius, who said: 

“ Chin is going to ruin ! It has lost its proper rules. Chin ought 
to keep the laws and rules which T’ang Shu received for the regulation 
of his people, and the ministers and great officers ought to keep them 
in their several positions. Then the people would be able to honor 
the upper classes, and the higher classes would be able to preserve 
their inheritances. There would be nothing wrong with the noble or 
the mean. We should have what might be called the proper rule .... 
But now when those rules are abandoned, and tripods with the penal 
laws on them are cast instead, the people will study the tripods. 
How will they then honor their men of rank, and what will the nobles 
do? When there is no distinction of noble and mean, how can a 
state continue to exist ? ” (p. 732). 

Such criticism is representative of the conservative views of 
that time, views, however, which were quite unable to prevent the 
political tendencies of the age. The causes of these tendencies lay 
in the changes taking place in the social and economic organiza¬ 
tion, and were such that they could not have been halted by any one 
group of men. 

Although Confucius was conservative as regards political change, 
he was in other respects revolutionary. After he had established 
the class of travelling scholars, there was a continual increase in the 
number of men who gained their living in this way, instead of 
engaging in some productive form of occupation. We have already 
seen how in the Chi-hsia district in the capital of Ch’i there were 
* several hundreds or thousands of men 2 who lived at the cost of the 
state, free from all duties,* while elsewhere there were such princes 
and high ministers as Meng Chang and Hsin Ling, each maintaining 
several thousand ‘ scholars.’ The rise to prominence of this scholar 
class was coincident with the collapse of the feudal order, and came 
largely as the result of the repeated admonitions of both Confucians 
and Mohists to the nobles, urging them to give office to the deserving 
and the able. Among these scholars, many were undoubtedly quite 
worthless, and hence, from the point of view of the ruler or state, 
such a class of literati, engaged only in endless discussions and free 
from all responsibilities, should certainly be kept in check. Among 
the common people, of course, there were also men eager to 
join this non-productive, new aristocracy, and those of them who 
failed in this effort were almost certain to feel disappointment. This 


1 Tso Chuan , pp. 558 and 732. 

2 See the letter quoted above, pp. 37-38. 
* See pp. 132-133. 
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explains why the says : " Not elevating the worthy will make 

the people lose contentiousness ” (eh. 3). Hsiisl Tad, too, being 
opposed to the debates of all schools of thought, wished to “deal with 
the people by authority, and guide them to the Way (Tao) ; . . explain 
things by proclamations, and restrain them by punishments " (Hsua- 

p. 289). Though these statements are each based on different 
premises, they ate both directed against this evil of their time. 

The Book of Lord Shang (II, 7) says : 

“ During the time when Heaven and Earth were established, 
and the people were produced, people, knew their mothers hut not 
their fathers. Their way Was to love their relatives and to be fond of 
what was their own. From loving their relatives came discrimina¬ 
tion, and from fondness of what was their own, insecurity. As the 
people increased and were preoccupied with discrimination and 
insecurity, they fell into disorder. At that time, people were intent 
on excelling others and subjected each other by force ; the former 
led to quarrels acid the latter to disputes. If in disputes there were 
no justice, no one would be satisfied. Therefore men of talent estab¬ 
lished equity and justice and instituted unselfishness, and the people 
began to delight m moral virtue. At that rime, the idea of loving 
one's relative began to disappear and that of honoring talent arose. 

“ Now virtuous men &re concerned with love, and the way of 
talented men is to outvie one another. As people increased, being 
without restraint and long following the practice of one outdoing 
the other, there was again disorder. Therefore a Sage* having 
received the administration, trade divisions of land and property, 
and distinctions between men and women. Divisions having been 
established, it was necessity to have restraining measures, so he 
established interdicts. These being instituted, it was necessary to 
have those who could enforce them* Thereupon he established 
officials. These having been established, it was necessary to have 
Someone to unify them. So he set lip a ruler. Once a ruler had 
been set up, the idea of honoring talent disappeared and that of 
prizing noble rank arose. 

“ Thus in the highest antiquity, people loved their relatives 
and were fond of what was their own ; m middle antiquity, they 
honored talent and delighted in moral virtue \ and in later days, they 
prized noble rank and respected olFice. Honoring talent mean* 
outvying one another in one's conduct, but setting up a rultr means 
relegating talented men to unemployment. Loving one's relatives 
means making selfishness one's guiding principle, but the idea of 
equity and justice is to prevent selfishness from holding the field. 
But these three methods did not aim at antagonistic purposes* When 
the guiding principles of the people become unsuited to the circum¬ 
stances* thrir standards of value must change. As conditions in 
the world change, different principles are practised ” (pp, 225-227)* 
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Though this division into three ages may be anthropologically and 
sociologically incorrect, it holds true to some extent when applied to 
the Ch’un Ch’iu and Warring States periods. The early part of the 
Ch’un Ch’iu period was an aristocratic age, in which everything was the 
possession of the ruling family. It was an age in which the aristocracy 
‘ loved their relatives and were fond of what was their own/ Later, 
when the common people gained more power, Confucians and 
Mohists both advocated the * exalting of the virtuous and employment 
of the capable ’ {M(ht^u y p. 30), and ‘ showing a comprehensive love 
to all men and allying with the good ’ (Lurt Yii y I, 6). This was a time 
in which people * honored talent and delighted in moral virtue.’ Still 
later some of the state rulers, having thus honored the talented and 
being in their turn aided by them, succeeded in consolidating their 
own power and destroying that of their adversaries. 

By this time, however, the talented men whom they had employed 
were using their abilities to contend with one another, creating 
increasing disorder, the result of which was that the rulers were 
forced to hold them in check. Thus the latter years of the Warring 
States period were a time in which the people * prized noble rank and 
respected office.’ The establishment of absolute rulers, and the 
consequent relegation of the talented to unemployment, came as a 
reaction to the evils inherent in the preceding period of honoring the 
talented. This tendency toward the concentration of power was the 
basis upon which the governments of the latter part of the W'arring 
States period rested. 

Exaltation of absolute power by the monarch, stress on govern¬ 
ment by law, and prohibition of private teachings, were, then, 
the natural political tendencies of that time; the Legalists merely 
supplied the theoretical arguments. At the same time the collapse 
of the feudal system resulted in a free competition between the newly 
emanicipated farmer and merchant classes, together with the amassing 
of great fortunes. These too were the natural social and economic 
movements of the age, to which the Legalists gave rational 
explanations. 


2—The Legalist Concept of History 

As we have just seen, the doctrines of the Legalists were a direct 
response to the political and other tendencies of their age, which were 
making revolutionary changes to the old order. Hence the Legalists 
also urged the overthrow of the old, and attacked the custom, 
followed by all the philosophers from Confucius downward, of seeking 
examples in antiquity to support one’s arguments. The Book of Lord 
Shang (I, 1), states : 

“ Former generations did not follow the same doctrines, so what 
antiquity should one follow ? The emperors and kings did not 
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copy one another, so what rites should one follow ? Fu Hsi and Shen 
Nung taught but did not punish. Huang-ti, Yao and Shun punished, 
but without anger. Wen and Wu both established laws in accordance 
with what was opportune and regulated rites according to practical 
requirements. As rites and laws were fixed in accordance with what 
was opportune, regulations and orders were all expedient, and weapons, 
armor, implements and equipment were all practical. Therefore I 
say : ‘ There is more than one way to govern the world and there 

is no necessity to imitate antiquity in order to take appropriate measures 
for the state/ T’ang and Wu succeeded in rising to be kings without 
following antiquity, and as for the downfall of Yin and Hsia, they 
were ruined without rites having been altered. Consequently, those 
who act counter to antiquity do not necessarily deserve blame, nor do 
those who follow established rites, merit much praise 99 (pp. 172-173). 

The (ch. 49) states : 

“ If there were one who in the age of the Hsia dynasty constructed 
nests or instruments to produce fire through friction, Kun and Yii 
would laugh at him. 1 2 They would laugh, because their age has 
advanced beyond these inventions. If there were one who in the age 
of Yin and Chou cut the ground for water-courses, T’ang and Wu 
would laugh at him/ And so to-day if there were someone who lauded 
the ways of Yao, Shun, T’ang, Wu and Yii to the present generation, 
he would be laughed at by the modern Sages. Hence the Sage does 
not aim at practising antiquity, and does not model himself upon 
what is considered to be permanently correct. He discusses the affairs 
of his own age, and prepares for them accordingly. There was once 
a man of Sung who tilled his field. In the midst of his field stood 
the stem of a tree, and one day a hare in full course rushed against that 
stem, broke its neck, and died. Thereupon the man left his plough 
and stood waiting at that tree in the hope that he would catch another 
hare. But he never caught another hare and was ridiculed by the 
people of Sung. If, however, you wish to rule the people of to-day 
with the methods of government of the early kings, you do exactly 
the same thing as that man who waited by his tree .... Therefore 
affairs go according to their time, and preparations are made in 
accordance with affairs 99 (chiian 19, pp. 1-2). 

The trends of the age ever change, and political and social 
institutions must change likewise. Some of the Taoists had already 
noted this principle, but it was the Legalists, supplying rational 
explanations for the political changes taking place in their time, and 
therefore opposing the doctrines of their conservative contem¬ 
poraries, who really made this concept of history their own. 


1 The early Chinese, according to some accounts, were nest builders living in trees. 
Yu, first ruler of the Hsia dynasty, and Kun, his father, worked hard to bring under 
control a great flood which had ravaged China for many years.—T r. 

2 Because by this time the flood had long passed.—T r. 
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3—The Three Groups in* * the Legalist School 

The Legalist school was divided imo three groups, one of which 
bid stress on shift §£, an important Legalist term which may be 
translated as ' power * or ‘ authority'; the second laid emphasis on 
the concept of law (fa $) itself; and the third stressed sfiu jfy. that 
is, ' statecraft,' or the art of conducting adkirs and handling men. 
The first group was headed by Shen Tao il), who was □ Taoist 
ai well as a Legalist, and has already been discussed. 1 He is quoted 
in the Ihw-fei-iqu (ch. 40) as saying : 

" A flying dragon rides on the clouds, and a floating snake 
travels on the mist; but when the clouds disperse and the mist lifts, 
the dragon and the snake are not different from a cricket or an am, 
because they have then lost the element on w hich they rode. If men 
of talent are subjected by worthless men, if is because their authority 
is weak and their position low, whereas if the worthless can he subjected 
by men of talent, it is owing to the authority of the latter being strong 
and their position honored, Yao as an ordinary citizen would have 
been unable to govern three people, whereas Ouch as the Son of 
Heaven was able to bring the whole empire into disorder. From this 
I know that it is authority {shift) and position that should be relied 
Upon, whereas talent and wisdom are not respected. If a bow being 
weak, an arrow is vet carried high, it is because it is speeded up by the 
wind ; if a person being ot no worth, his orders yet carry, it is because 
they are assisted by the masses. When Yao was of low rank, the 
people did not listen (to his reaching); but when he was sitting with 
his iace to the .south and was king over the empire, his orders carried, 
and his interdicts had force. From this I see that talent and wisdom 
are not sufficient to Subdue the masses, but that authority (sfiifi) and 
position are able to subject even men of talent ” (thika 17', p. 1). 

The Kstctti-tyJ (ch. 67) says : 

11 It there is an intelligent ruler above, who is the possessor of 
authority (shih) whereby be can rule with absolute certainty, his 
multitudes^ of subjects will not dare to do wrong. The reason why 
these multi rude s of subjects do not dare to deceive their ruler, is HOC 
because they love him, but because they fear his awe-inspiring power 
{ sbih )» The people vie with one another m offering their services, 
not because they love their ruler, but because they fear hh laws and 
commands. Therefore the intelligent ruler keeps the invincible 
measure in his own hand* with which to govern the people who must 
be at his service. He rests in an authority (shih) requiring obligatory 
respect, so as to kefip in order the subjects who must obey him. Thus 
his orders are tarried our* and his interdicts serve to forbid. The 
ruler is honored and iiis subjects are meek. Therefore rhe 1 Meaning 
Laws T * says : 6 Thai the ruler is honored and his subjects are 


’tt ah. 7 k ml 6, pp 153-159. 

* Ch, *)$ Qt [he 7 h 
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meek* does not come through attempts to cousin them. It is through 
the supremacy of the (ruler's} power * ** (thrum 21, p + 7) + 

This passage, though nor directly attributed to Khen Tao, is also a 
glorification of shift t and as such agrees with the ideas of Shcn Tao's 
group, which maintained that the ruler must possess awe-inspiring shift 
or power before he can govern his subjects. 

The leader of the group which emphasized shu Jffn that is, statecraft 
or methods of government, was Shen Pu-hai i|3 ^ who was 
appointed minister in Han in 351 F and died in 337- His works arc 
now lost/ The leader of the group which emphasized law (Ja fg) was 
SImng Yang jgj a descendant of the royal family ol \Yd t who for 
many years served as minister in Ch’in, until becoming involved in an 
intrigue, he was killed in battle in 338 b*C,, and suffered the ignominy 
of having his corpse torn to pieces by chariots/ The Hcn-fa-t^ (eh. 
43) says of these men: 

“A questioner asked: g Of rhe doctrines of the two schools of Shen 
Pu-liai and Kjing-sun Yang (ix., Shang Yang), which is more 

valuable to die state ? J The answer was: 4 This cannot be decided. 
If a man docs not eat for ten days, he will die. In the time w hen the 

S reat cold is in full sway, if he does nor have clothing he will also die* 
r of the food and the clothing one is to ask which is more necessary 
hi the man, the replv will be that he cannot be wirhout dther of 
them. They are both articles for preserving life/ 

u Now Shcn Pu-hai talks about methods of government (shfi) f 
while Kung-sun Yang makes laws. These methods consist in 
awarding offices according to their responsibilities, and holding 
actualities in accord with their names. They consist in keeping 
in one's hand the power of life and death, and in examining the 
ability of one's subjects * This is something a ruler of men keeps in 
his grasp. 

" Laws serve to provide the models for the orders promulgated 
by the officials ■ that penalties wiU be kept fresh in the minds of the 
people ; that rewards will go to those who are observant of the laws; 
and that pumslmients will go to those who violate orders. Tlicsc are 
guides for the ministers. If the ruler docs not have his methods of 
government (Mi*), there will be weakness above* If his ministers do 
not have their laws (Ja\ there will be confusion below. Neither of 
these can be dispensed with. They are both the instruments of 
emperors and kings ” (r/tiunt 17, pp. 4-5), 

Methods (sfw) are what serve the ruler to keep himself in power. 
Laws are what are to be obeyed by the people. The difference between 
$hen Fu-hai and Shang Yang consists in their respective emphasis on 
these two concepts. 


4 Cf. the brief roentL'rt af him m the SAB Ckr (ch. 63 ).—Th. 

* Cf. hu biography in DvyvcndiJ/s intn^^iion to ibt Sy-.k. Tr. 
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4 —The Three Groups and Han Fei TzO 

The man who co-ordinated these three groups, and at the same 
time drew on the doctrines of the Lao-fiy} and of Hsiin Tzu 
to found his own philosophic school, was Han Fei Tzfl 
who died in the state of Qi in m the fourteenth year of Ch’in Shih- 
huang (233 b.c .). 1 The Shih Chi says in its biography of him : 

“ Han Fei was one of the princes of the state of Han. He delight¬ 
ed in the study of punishments, names, laws and methods of govern¬ 
ment, while basing (his doctrines) upon Huang and Lao. 2 3 (Han) Fei 
had an impediment in his speech, and so could not conduct discus¬ 
sions, but he was skilled in writing books. Together with Li Ssti, 
he studied under Hsun Ch’ing (i.e., Hsun Tzu). (Li) SsQ considered 
himself not equal to (Han) Fei. Seeing the weakness of the Han 
state, (Han) Fei several times admonished the King of Han in 
memorials. But the King of Han was incapable of making use of them. 
Thereupon Han Fei was incensed that in the government of the state 
he (the king) did not concern himself with cultivating and reforming 
his laws and institutions ; did not keep control of his power ( shih), 
by means of which to rule his subjects ; did not enrich the state or 
strengthen the army; and that in seeking for men he did not 
employ able men for office, but on the contrary elevated dissolute 
parasites, putting them in positions above persons of real merit. . . . 
Observing the changing examples of success and failure of the past, 
he (Han Fei) therefore composed the Ku Fen , Wu Tu, Nei Wai Chu 
Shuo, Shuo L?n and Shuo Man , running to over one hundred thousand 
words ” 2 (ch. 63, pp. 5-6). 

Han Fei believed that neither power ( shih), methods of govern¬ 
ment (.shu), nor laws (fa), can be neglected, one for another. There¬ 
fore he says in the Han-fei-t^u (ch. 48) : 

Shih is the means for gaining supremacy over the masses. . . . 
Therefore the intelligent ruler carries out his regulations as would 
Heaven, and employs men as if he were a spirit. Being like Heaven, 
he commits no wrong, and being like a spirit, he falls into no 
difficulties. His shih enforces his strict teachings, and nothing that 
he encounters resists him. . . . Only when this is so can his laws be 
carried out in concert ” (chiian 18, p. 8). 

By comparing the ruler with Heaven, Han Fei Tzii means that he 
acts only according to the law, fairly and impartially. That ‘he 
employs men as if he were a spirit ’ means that he makes use of them 
according to his ‘ methods 2 or shu, secretly and unfathomably ; while 
w ith the awe which he inspires through the use of rewards and 
penalties, he ‘ carries out his laws in concert. 2 There is no state that 


’ Cf. Mem. hist ., II, 117. 

2 i.e., Huang-ti and Lao Tzu, supposed to be the founders of Taoism.— Tr. 

3 These are respectively chs. 11,49,30-35,22-23 and 12 of the present Tr. 
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cannot be governed when these three, authority, methods and laws, are 
practised together. 

5—The Importance of Law 

As the Ch’un Ch’iu period passed into that of the Warring States, 
laws became ever more necessary, as has already been explained. The 
Legalists, furthermore, contributed theories to explain the necessity 
for having these laws, as in the Kuan-t^u (ch. 67) : 

“ The intelligent ruler unifies measures and weights, sets up 
different standards, and steadfastly maintains them. Therefore his 
decrees are promulgated and the people follow them. Laws are the 
models for the empire and the representative standards for all affairs. 
Officials are those on whom the people depend for their lives (i.e., they 
have power of life and death over the people). Therefore the govern¬ 
ment of the intelligent ruler carries out punishments according to the 
law. Hence when crimes are punished according to law, the people 
will go to their death without resentment, and when meritorious deeds 
are measured according to law, the people will accept their rewards 
without being under a sense of obligation. This is the merit of 
achievement by means of law. Hence the chapter, ‘ The Meaning of 
Laws * (ch. 46), says : * When a state is governed by law, things will 
simply be done in their regular course.’ 

“ The intelligent ruler bases his regulations on laws and 
standards, and therefore his multitude of ministers govern squarely 
and uprightly, without daring to be wicked. The people know 
that the ruler conducts affairs according to law, and so when the 
officials have law for what they enforce, the people obey them, and 
when they lack law, the people stop (obeying them). By means 
of law the people can check the officials, and superiors can conduct 
business together. Therefore false and deceiving men do not gain 
the opportunity of deceiving their superiors; jealous men have no 
chance to use their destructive minds ; flatterers are unable to display 
their wiles ; and even a thousand It away no one dares to usurp or to 
commit evil. Therefore the chapter, * The Meaning of Laws,’ 
says : ‘ When there are regulations based on laws and standards, there 
cannot be any craftiness based on deception’” ( chiiatt 21, p. 10). 

The (ch. 27) states : 

“ Disregarding laws and methods (shu\ and relying upon his 
mind for government, even Yao could not put one state in order. 
Throwing aside square and compass, and measuring by his own 
incorrect ideas, even Hsi Chung would be unable to complete a single 
wheel. If, while making no use of a footrule, he measured length, 
even Wang Erh would be unable to measure with fifty per cent of 
success. If it were seen to that the ruler of ordinary ability kept his 
laws and methods, or that a clumsy craftsman kept his compass, 
square and measure, among ten thousand things there would be no 
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error. If the ruler can avoid that which even talented and clever 
people cannot accomplish, and continues in that in which even stupid 
persons can make no error amid ten thousand things, human strength 
will be expended to the utmost for him and his reputation for merit 
will be established ” (chiian 8, p. 9). Again (ch. 38): 

" As for the laws, let them be recorded on the registers, set up 
in the government offices, and promulgated among the people " 
(ritfkm 16, pp. 5-6). 

The ‘ intelligent ruler ’ rules the stale by law* Once the Jaws 
have been formulated, he makes them known to everyone so that the 
people of the state will all respect and obey them. Not only this, 
but he also guides his own conduct by legal standards. Once 
these standards exist, therefore, even should there later be a mediocre 
ruler, he would suffice to conduct government* 

After the laws have been made, everyone in the state, both ruler 
and ruled, must obey them, and cannot change them at will. The 
Kmn-t%8 (ch. 45) states: 

" If the law is not uniform, there will be misfortune for die holder 
of the state .... Therefore it is said that the law must be kept 
constant. It is out of this (constancy) that preservation or destruction, 
order or disorder, develop, and the Sage ruler uses it as the great 
standard for the empire .... All things and affairs, if not within 
the scope of the law, cannot advance. Therefore law is the highest 

principle for the empire and of true utility to the Sage ruler. 

I here arc those who make laws, those who maintain them, and those 
who model themselves after these laws. The maker of laws is the 
ruler. The maintained of the laws are his ministers. Those who 
take the Jaws as their models are the people. When ruler and 
minister, superior and inferior, noble and humble all obey the law, 
this is called having Great Good Government *’ {chuttn 15, pp. 5-6). 

The llan-jti-feji (ch. 6) says : 

“ Therefore the intelligent ruler sees to it that his multitude of 
subjects do not allow their minds to wander beyond the scope of the 
law * do not perform acts of favoritism within the scope of the 
Jaw ; ' and make no act not in accord with the Jaw ” (chiton 2, p, 3). 
Again (ch. 37) r r 

“ Although a ruler employs men, he must measure them according 
to standards, and watch them according to the function of their offices. 
Affairs in accord with the law he allows to proceed; those not in 
accord with the Jaw-, he puts a stop to ” {chiton IS, p, 9). 

The highest ideal of the Legalist school is that 1 ruler and minister, 
superior and inferior, noble and humble all obey the law.’ This will 
result in ' Great Good Government,' and is an ideal which has never 
yet been actually attained in China. 


* i.e, do WJl let on theJr nit ri mititiiv; to do more than the Lur tetjuirr;. T«. 
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When laws have once been established so that everyone obeys 
them, all heterodox docrrincs of private individuals must be prohibited 
because they strike at the efficacy of the law. The Han-fei-t^u (eh. 41) 
says ; 

** Someone asked : f How docs dialectic come about ? ’ The 
reply was: * It comes about from the Jack of intelligence of the 

superior/ The questioner asked: 'How ran the superior’s Jack 
of intelligence produce dialectic?’ The reply was: 'In the state 
of an intelligent ruler, his orders are what are most authoritative 
in the words of men, and the Jaws are what are most appropriate 
to affairs. There cannot be words of two men that are equally 
authoritative, nor can there he two laws that are both the best. 
Therefore words not in accord with Jaws and commands must lie 

E inhibited. If' there are some who, regardless of Jaw's and commands, 
y associating with craft and shifting with circumstances, produce 
something profitable by their research into affairs, their superior must 
hold them to lx: responsible for their words. When thdr words are 
correct, they will have great reward ; when not correct, they will 
suffer heavy penalty. This is the way whereby ignorant people 
will fear the penalties and not dare to speak, while learned persons 
will not dispute over anything. Such is the way to be without 
dialectic. 

" * But in an age of disorder it is not SO. The ruler promulgates 
ids orders, and the people with their learning nullify them. When the 
officials have their Jaws, the people through their private conduct 
modify them. The ruler looks disparagingly on laws and commands, 
and honors the learning and conduct of the literati. This is why there 
are so many men of learning in the world .... Therefore, when 
there are so many of those who wear the clothing, girdle and sword 
of the literati, there will be few men left for agriculture or for war. 
When such phrases as those of the ' hard and the white ' and ‘ no 
rhickness ’ make their appearance,’ law's and commands come to an 
end. Therefore 1 say that when the superior lacks intelligence, 
dialectic comes about * ” {ch&tn IT, pp, 3-4). 

Laws, then, are the highest standards by which to judge the 
words and actions of the people oi a state. All words and actions 
not in accord with the law' must be prohibited. Therefore (ch. 49) 

" in the state of the intelligent ruler, there is no literature of books 
and records, but the law's serve as teachings. There are no sayings 
of the early kings, but the officials act as teachers ” {chiiart 19, p. 5). 

6—Recti fication of Names and Actualities 

The * methods 1 (shu) discussed by the Legalists arc those whereby 
the ruler may maintain his supremacy over rhe ruled. One of these 


1 Subjects drljnicJ on by Kung-sun Lung flful Etui Shiti respectively.— Tk 
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methods, which has comparatively greater philosophical interest, 
is what is called 1 the examination of actualities (shift i according to 
tliu-iL names (mini %).’ This was a practical application to Statecraft 
of the rectification of names and actualities as formulated by the 
Dialecticians. The Kuan-t^A (eh. 38) sap : 

“ ^ ^ fn names arc rectified and die laws made ready, the Sage 
has no concerns *' (thiian 13, p. 7), Again (eh. 55): 

Actualities are kept under strict control through the application 
of names. Names arc filed according to their actualities. Names 
and actualities mutually produce one another. This mutual inter' 
action is their nature. When names and actualities arc in agreement, 
good government results. When they arc not in agreement, disorder 
results " (ehikm 18, p. 3). 

The Hon/thf^a (ch. 8) states : 

In^ using the method Ot maintaining uniformity, names are of 
primary importance. When names have hicn rectified, things will Ik; 
“™- When names have nut Keen reelilied, things undergo change, 
.hetetorc the Srj;c holds to uaihirmity and rests in nuicscence. He 
cruses names to be Self-applying, and commands that things remain 
iiscd in themselves. His inferiors, even without seeing him, are there- 
simple and correct. He employs men according to their ability, 
an then lets them work of themselves. They arc given according to 
what they do, and are promoted of themselves. All tilings being 
correct and in rheir place, they are fixed, and are designated by the 
superior with names. When the name is unknown, the actual¬ 
ity is investigated. When the actuality and name ate seen to lie in 
agreement, what comes forth front them is utilized. When the two 
are both true to one another, inferiors display their natures .... 
The ruler holds the names in hand, and his’subjects model their 
actualities nfccr the names. When acruaJisies and names are in agree- 
mcnr, superior and inferior are in harmony with one another ” Uhikm 
2, pp. 6-7). Again (ch, 7); ' 

VC hen a ruler wishes to prevent wickedness, he examines into 
the correspondence between actualities and names, words and work. 

en a subject makes claims, the ruler gives him work according to 
what he has claimed, but holds him wholly responsible ioraccomplish¬ 
ment corresponding to this work. When the accomplishment cor¬ 
responds to the work, and the work corresponds to what the m a n has 
claimed he mold do, he is rewarded. If the accomplishment docs not 
correspond to the work, nor the work correspond to what the man 
has claimed for himself, he is punished. Thus when subjects have 
rnaae great claims, while their actual accomplishment is small, they 
ary punished. This is not punishment because of the smallness of 
t ic accomplishment, but because the accomplishment is not equal to 
US name. And when subjects have made small claims while the 
actual accomplishment is great, they are also punished. This is 
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nor because no pleasure is taken in the larger accomplishment, 
but because ir is not in accord with the name given to it. The injury 
done is greater than if" the larger accomplishment had not been per¬ 
formed, and therefore they are punished ” {chkdti 2, p. 5). 

Confudus had advocated the Rectification of Names, wishing 
thereby to make all classes of society accord to whar they ought to be 
The Legalists advocated it as a means bv which the ruler might 
maintain control over his subjects. The Dialectjcions had advocated 
the rectification of names and actualities, wishing thus 1 to be careful 
in what one means ’; for them f a certain actuality must have a 
certain name.’ The Legalists wished to maintain ‘correspondence 
between actualities and names,' and so believed that a certain name 
must have a certain actuality. Thus a ruler, when he gives work 
to a nmn, must hold the man responsible for results corresponding 
to the name of the work, and if the subject has made some claims for 
himself, “ the ruler gives him work according to what he has claimed, 
but holds him wholly responsible for accomplishment corresponding 
to this work.” The actuality, that is, must correspond to the name. 
Once this system exists, fill subjects who assume office will naturally 
strive to live up to the name of their office, and hence the ruler need 
only keep control of the names in order to judge the accomplishments 
of his officials. Hence the words ; " The ruler holds the names in 
hand, and his subjects model their actualities after the names.” Such 
is the 1 method ' to simplify what is complex and to govern ren thousand 
by one. This is why " the Sage holds to uniformitv and rests in 
quiescence. He causes names to be Self-applying, and commands that 
things remain fixed in themselves.” 


7—Stbjctkkss in Rewards and Punishments 

From what has been said in the preceding section, it may be seen 
that law-s and ‘ methods ’ arc equally indispensable to the ruler, so that 
the ■Haw/fZ-njtf (eh, 43) says : “ Neither of these can be dispensed 
With. They are both the instruments of emperors and kings " {e huan 
17, p. 5). With Jaws and methods only, however, and no controlling 
authority {thih ) by which to carry them into practice, the ruler would 
still be unable to keep those beneath liim in subjection. The Hu/;- 
fei-i^ti (ch. 28) says: 

4< When there is the ability but not the power f tkift), even the 
talented will be unable to rule the evil. Thus if some timber a foot in 
length is set up on top of a high mountain, it will look down upon a 
valley eight thousand feet deep. This is not because the timber is 
tall, but because of the loftiness of ICS position. When Chich was Son 
of Heaven, he was able to keep the empire in subjection. This was 
not because he was talented, but because of the greatness of his power 
{shih). When Van was an ordinary citizen, he was unable to govern 
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three families. This was not because he was unworthy, but because 
of the lowliness of his position. When a weight of thirty thousand 
catties has a boat, it floats. When a trifling weight is without a boat, 
it sinks. This is not because the thirty thousand catties are light while 
the trifling weight is heavy, but because the one possesses controlling 
power {shih), while the other does not. Thus what is short can 
see over what is tall, because of its position, and one who is unworthy 
can rule the talented because of his shih ” {chiian 8, p. 11). Again 
(ch. 52): 

“ That by which a horse can carry a weight or draw a vehicle 
along a distant road is its muscles. That by which the ruler of ten 
thousand or a thousand chariots can govern the empire and attack 
other feudal lords is his awe-inspiring shih. Awe-inspiring shih is the 
muscle of the ruler ” ( chiian 20, p. 3). 

A ruler’s shih is outwardly manifested in his rewards and punish¬ 
ments, which act as the ‘ two handles ’ of his administration. The 
Han-fei-ts^u (ch. 7) says : 

“ The way in which the intelligent ruler leads and governs his 
subjects is by means of two handles. These two handles are penalty 
and benevolence. What are penalty and benevolence ? By penalty 
is meant capital punishment, and by benevolence is meant the giving 
of rewards. Then subjects will stand in fear of punishment, and will 
receive benefit from reward. Therefore when the ruler uses penalty 
and benevolence, his multitude of subjects stand in fear of his majesty 
and rally around what is beneficial to them ” {chiian 2, p. 4). 

There is no one who does not fear capital punishment and who 
does not find the receiving of rewards beneficial. Therefore by 
utilizing this principle the ruler can profitably make use of his people 
and make effective his awe-inspiring shih. The Han-fei-t^H (ch. 48) 
states : 

“ All ruling of the empire must be done by utilizing human nature. 
In human nature there are the feelings of like and dislike, and hence 
rewards and punishments may be employed. When rewards and 
punishments may be employed, interdicts and commands may be 
established, and the way of government is completed. The ruler 
holds on to these handles so as to rest in his power {shih), and hence 
his orders operate and his interdicts serve to prevent. These handles 
consist in the control over death and life ; power {shih) is the means of 
maintaining supremacy over the masses ” {chiian 18, p. 8). 

To make use of the human feelings of like and dislike, and so to 
utilize rewards and punishments, is to rule people in accordance 
with human psychology. Therefore Chapter XXVIII says : “ He 
who acts in opposition to the human heart, though he might be 
Pen or Yii, could not make men exert themselves for him; he 
who knows the human heart, does not himself move, yet they (the 
people) act of themselves ” {chiian 8, p. 11). 
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‘ la human nature there are the feelings of like and dislike, 
and hence rewards and punishments may be employed/ That is, 
men’s natures know only to move toward what is beneficial and 
avoid what is harmful. Hence they may be compelled to act simply 
through motives of profit and harm. Most of the Legalists believed 
that man’s nature is evil, and Han Fei Tzti, as the disciple of Hsiin 
Tzu, is especially clear on this point. The Han-fei-tyi (ch. 8) says : 

“ The Yellow Emperor (Huang-ti) had a saying: * Between 
superior and inferior each day there are a hundred conflicts. ’ 
Inferiors conceal their selfishness, with which to take advantage of 
their superiors. Superiors keep the measures and methods, with 
which to control their inferiors ” (chiian 2, pp. 8-9). Again (ch. 32) : 

“ When a man sells his services as a farm hand, the master will 
give him good food at the expense of his own family, and pay him 
money and cloth. This is not because he loves the farm hand, but 
he says : * In this way, his ploughing of the ground will go deeper 
and his sowing of seeds will be more active.’ The farm hand, on 
the other hand, exerts his strength and works busily at tilling and 
weeding. He exerts all his skill cultivating the fields. This is 
not because he loves his master, but he says : * In this way I shall 
have good soup, and money and cloth will come easily.’ Thus 
he expends his strength as if between them there were a bond of 
love such as that of father and son. Yet their hearts are centered 
on utility, and they both harbor the idea of serving themselves. 
Therefore in the conduct of human affairs, if one has a mind to do 
benefit, it will be easy to remain harmonious, even with a native 
of Yueh.’ But if one has a mind to do harm, even father and son 
will become separated and feel enmity toward one another ” {chiian 
11, p. 6). And Chapter XLVI: 

“ Moreover as to children, a father and mother when they 
produce a boy congratulate one another, but when they produce a 
girl, they put it to death. These have both come forth from the 
womb of the mother, and yet when it is a boy there is congratula¬ 
tion, while when it is a girl it is put to death. This is because the 
parents think of their later convenience, and calculate about what 
is profitable in the long run. Thus even parents show calculating 
minds in their attitude toward their offspring. How much more 
will this be the case when there is none of the affection which exists 
between father and child I ” {chiian 18, pp. 1-2). 

All men, Han Fei Tzu insists, act from motives of selfishness 
and self-profit, and so * show calculating minds in their attitude ’ 
toward one another. It is this fact that makes the system of rewards 
and punishments possible. 


A barbarian state of the south occupying much of present-day Chekiang.—T r. 
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In economics, Han Fei Tzu holds that since all men act in theii 
own interests, it is better to leave them alone in free competition. 
Therefore he opposes the Confucian doctrine of the equal division 
of land. Chapter L says : 

44 Men of learning who discuss government in the present age 
say : 4 Give land to those who are poor, so as to give something 
to those who are helpless.’ But suppose there is a man whose 
circumstances are similar to those of others, and there has been 
no profit from a prosperous year or from other sources, yet he 
alone is self sustaining. This means that he must either have been 
industrious or economical. Now suppose there is a man whose 
circumstances are similar to those of others, and there has been no 
tribulation of famine, disease or calamity, yet he alone is poor. 
He must have been either wasteful or lazy. The wasteful and lazy 
person is poor, while the industrious and economical person is 
rich. Now for the superior to collect from the rich man so as to 
distribute to the poor home, is to take from the industrious and 
the economical and give to the wasteful and the lazy. To wish 
thus to lead the people to increased activity and frugality is 
impossible ” {chiian 19, p. 8). 

Free competition will cause all the people to be more active 
and frugal, with the result that production will increase. 

The Confucian school believed that the people of antiquity 
were morally better than those of the present time, and that there 
were then more Sages. Han Fei Tzu agrees (ch. 49) that such a 
view is not entirely erroneous, though he gives his own explana¬ 
tion for it: 

44 The men of old did not till the field, for the fruits of plants 
and trees were sufficient for food. Nor did the women weave, for 
the skins of birds and animals were enough for clothing. Without 
working there was enough to live, there were few people and 
plenty of supplies, and therefore the people did not quarrel. Hence 
neither large rewards nor heavy punishments were used, and the 
people were naturally in good order. But nowadays people do 
not consider a family of five children as large, and, each child 
having again five children, before the death of the grandfather there 
may be twenty-five grandchildren. The result is that there are many 
people and few supplies, and that one has to work hard for a meagre 
return. So the people fall to quarrelling, and though rewards may 
be doubled and punishments heaped up, one does not escape from 
disorder. 

44 When Yao held the empire, his reed thatch was not 
trimmed, and his oak roof-beams were unsmoothed. The unhusked 
kernels of pannicled millet were his food, and the // and huo plants 
made his broth. In winter he wore deerskins, and in summer 
clothing of dolichos fiber. Had it been the clothing and nourishment 
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of a porter, it could not have been worse than this. When Yu held 
the empire, he himself ploughed so as to set an example to his people. 
His thighs were without fat and his shanks worn off of all hair. 
Had these been the labors of a servant or a slave, they could not 
have been more arduous than his. 

“ According to these words, those of old who abdicated as 
Emperor, were thereby throwing away the nourishment of a porter 
and parting from the labors of a servant or slave. Those of old, 
therefore, who handed over the empire, are not to be praised. But 
nowadays when even a district officer dies, his descendants can main¬ 
tain private carriages for many generations. Hence people value such 
offices. Therefore as regards the attitude of people toward 
abdications, the reason why those of old lightly declined the position 
of Emperor, while to-day they part with reluctance from the 
position of a district officer, is because of the altered amount of the 
respective advantages. 

“ Thus people who dwell in the mountains and have to draw 
water from a valley, give water to each other as gifts at festivals. 
And those who live in a marsh and are troubled with water, hire labor 
to cut open the ground to let the water go. In the spring of a year of 
famine, one is unable to feed one’s younger brother, while in the 
autumn of a year of plenty, even distant relatives will have food. It 
is not that one’s own flesh and blood are neglected, while one has 
love for passing visitors, but it depends upon the difference in quantity 
of material goods. Hence the ancient indifference to goods was 
not because of moral virtue, but because of the abundance of goods. 
Nor are the present-day struggles for acquisition due to moral 
decadence, but because of the scarcity of goods. It was not because 
of moral excellence that (in the past) a man lightly declined the position 
of Emperor, but because of the limitations of his power. And it is 
not because of moral decadence that (to-day) a man strives fiercely 
for government employment, but because of the weightiness of the 
authority. Therefore the Sage governs according to quantities, such 
as scarcity a^d abundance, and hence (under his rule) lightness of 
punishment is not kindness, nor is severity of punishment oppression. 
Those are carried out according to the circumstances of the occasion ” 

(chuan 19, pp. 1-2.) 

Men of ancient times and of the present day differ in conduct 
because of their altered environments, and not because of difference 
in their natures. It is permissible to say that the customs of ancient 
people were gentle, but not to say that this means that their natures 
were better. 

Human nature being like this, men must be led by governmental 
organization and kept in their place by punishments, if the world is 
to be properly ordered. But if, as Confucius and Mencius urged, 
people were to be led by virtue and kept in place by the traditional 
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//, the government would be 'without authority and would reach no¬ 
where. The (ch. 50) says: 

11 The severe household has no fierce slaves, while it is the 
affectionate mother who has the prodigal son. From this I know that 
awe-inspiring power {shiH) can repress outrage, whereas virtue and 
kindness arc. insufficient to halt disorderlincss. In his rule of a 
State, the Sage does not depend on men doing good of themselves, 
hut mates it SO that they cm do no wrong. Within the tronciets of a 
stale, there arc no more than ten people who do good of themselves, 
whereas if one makes it so that the people can do no wrong, the 
entire state can be kept peaceful. He who rules a country makes use 
of the majority and neglects the lew, and so does not concern himself 
with virtue but with law. 

“ If wc had to depend upon an arrow being perfectly straight of 
itself, there would be no arrows in a hundred gene rations. If wc had 
TO depend upon a piece of wood being perfectly round of itself, there 
would be HO wheels in a thousand gene rations. There is not one 
arrow *rnighf ofitself nor a piece of wood round of itself in a hundred 
generations. How h it then that everyone in the world rides carriages 
and shoots birds ? It is r he. result of applying the lit of strctcliing and 
bending. Although there arc arrows chit are straight of themselves, 
and pieces of wood that are round of themseIves t without depending 
upon the art of stretching and bending, yet the skilled workman docs 
not value them* Why h that? He who rides is not one man* 
and he who shouts does not release the bow only once. Likewise 
the intelligent ruler docs not value people who arc of themselves 
good without rewards and punishments. Why is tliat ? The laws 
of the state cannot be neglected and it is not one man who is being 
ruled. Therefore the ruler who possesses methods of government; 
docs not Follow the good that happens by chance, but practises accord¬ 
ing to necessary principles (/Mart 19, pp< 9-10). 

LaWj methods and power must be employed tor government - 
these eunstituEe its 1 necessary principles/ 

9—N ON- a ert vitv 

Tf the ruler can utilize these principles, he will He able to rule 
through non-activity (ihh uti ft Hi 1 . The (eh. 8) says : 

" Affairs lie in the four quarters (i.c., the outside world). What 
is important is in the center. The Sage holds what is important* and 
the four quarters come to imitate him.. He awaits them in a state 
of 1 emptiness 9 (foXfH)* and they all work by themselves. The four 
quarters being concealed, he leads them to aefiviry (with his mm- 
activity). When his aids of the left and fight have been established, 
he simply opens the door and receives them. Without change or 
variation, they both become active. They act unceasingly, which 
is said to be acting according to principle. Things have their 
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appropriateness and materials have their ri^ht use. It is when each 
rests in its appropriate place that superior and inferior ate in a state 
of non-activity {wu nei). When the cock is made to preside over the 
night and the cat is commanded tes catch rats, each being used 
according to its ability, then the Superior is without concern. When 
the Superior is concerned in something he is especially proficient in, 
affairs are no longer in their proper order. lie who is vain and 
delights in his own ability is deceived by his inferiors. When lie 
likes to bring forth arguments and kindliness, his inferiors take 
advantage of his abilities, Then the duties of superior and inferior are 
re versed P and .50 the country is not properly governed n (t'htfart 2, o. 6 k 

Chapter XXIX says: H 1 

" Those of old who maintained only the main features of things, 
surveyed Heaven and Earth, observed the rivers and seas, and made 
use of mountains and valJeys. Just as the sun and moon shine forth, 
the four seasons progress ^ the clouds spread, and the wind blows, 
so did they nor encumber the it minds with knowledge, nor themselves 
with selfishness They relied for good government or disorder upon 
Jaws and methods (j-AjutJ ; let right and wrong be deaJt with by re¬ 
wards and punishments ; and referred lightness and heaviness to the 
balance of the scale. They did not oppose the natural order, and did 
not inflict injury upon human feelings and nature. They did not 
blow up the hair to seek for a small blemish beneath ; 1 nor did they 
wash away the dirt to examine into what is hard to know, They 
did not go beyond the scope (of the law), or hesitate to remain 
within it . They did not press what is beyond the law, or Jet loose 
what is within it. They kept to the proper order, and responded to the 
spontaneous (/$tf jms pj j&). Calamity and blessing came From a 
person's conforming ro the Jaw, and not from (the ruler's) likes and 
dislikes. The testonribi Ikies for glory or disgrace depended upon 
the individual, and not on others h (rtf&M 8, pp. 11-12). 

The ruler utilizes the free and spontaneous activity' of his Subjects, 
while keeping the * two handles + of rewards and punishments in his 
own hands, by means of which to hold them responsible for the result* 
Ihc duties of the ruler are like those of the helmsman of a great ship. 
From his lofty position he makes slight movements with his hands, 
and the ship of itself follows his desires and moves. This is the way 
whereby the one may control the ten thousand* and by quiescence 
may regulate activity. 

This idea is already to be found among some of the Taoists p a* 
in die Chmng-fyfi (eh* 13): 

" The virtue of the wise ruler makes the universe its starting 
point* Tm and Tir its essential, and non-act iviry {aw bw) its constant 
way. By non-activity he can administer the empire and yet have 
energy to spare ; but by activity he is himself used by the empire and 
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is yet insufficient. Therefore the men of old valued the principle of 
non-activity. 

“ But if superiors have non-activity, their inferiors will also have 
non-activity, which will mean that inferiors will be equal in virtue to 
their superiors. When they are equal to their superiors in virtue 
they are no longer their subjects. On the other hand, if while 
inferiors practise activity, superiors will also practise activity, then 
superiors will have the same practices as their inferiors. And 
when they have the same practices, they cease being rulers. The 
superior must practise non-activity so as to administer the empire, 
and his inferiors must practise activity in order to be utilized in the 
empire. This is an invariable law. 

“ Therefore rulers of old, although their knowledge spread 
throughout the universe, did not themselves think. Although their 
eloquence beautified all things, they did not themselves speak. Al¬ 
though their abilities exhausted all things within the limits of the seas, 
they did not themselves act. 

“ Heaven has no parturitions, yet all things are evolved. Earth 
knows no increment, yet all things are nourished. The wise ruler 
has non-activity, yet the empire's work is accomplished. Therefore 
it has been said : * There is nothing more spiritual than Heaven, 

nothing richer than Earth, and nothing greater than the wise ruler.' 
Wherefore it has also been said : * The virtue of the wise ruler makes 

him the peer of Heaven and Earth.' This is how he chariots upon 
the universe, with all things as his team, and how he keeps for his 
use the society of man. . . . 

“ Therefore those of old who made manifest the great Tao> 
first made manifest Heaven, and Tao and Te came next. Tao and Te 
being made manifest, the virtues of jen and / came next. These being 
made manifest, divisions and standards came next. Then came 
actualities and their names, then employment without interference, 
then distinctions of good and bad, then discrimination between right 
and wrong, and then rewards and punishments. With the manifesta¬ 
tion of rewards and punishments, fools and wise men assumed their 
proper positions, the noble and the humble occupied their correct 
places, and the virtuous and the worthless were employed according 
to their nature. It was necessary to distinguish the capacities of men 
and give them names accordingly, in order to serve the ruler, nourish 
the ruled, administer things, and cultivate the self. Where knowledge 
and plans are not utilized, one must fall back upon the natural. 
This is perfect peace, the acme of good government. Therefore it 
has been written : ‘ Wherever there is an actuality, there is also its 

name.' Actualities and names the ancients had indeed, but they did 
not give precedence to them. 

“ Thus those of old who spoke about the great Tao y passed 
through five phases before actualities and names were reached, and 
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nine phases before rewards and punishments could be discussed 99 
(pp. 160-161, 163-164). 

Because of the complexity of government affairs, the ruler, 
even granted that he has the requisite energy, will inevitably be 
neglecting one thing. for another, if he has to administer them all 
himself. The energy and time of any one man are limited, whereas 
the affairs of the empire are unlimited. Hence if he insists on acting, 
he will 4 himself be used by the empire, and yet be insufficient’; 
therefore the wise ruler makes ‘ non-activity his constant way/ But 
if he delegates all things to others to be administered, everyone will 
be active and nothing will be neglected, so that * by non-activity he 
can administer the empire and yet have energy to spare/ 

The detailed methods used to carry this principle into practice 
are discussed in the nine phases that follow. ‘ Divisions and 
standards 9 mean the establishing of official positions, and the exact 
determination of what things are to be under the control of each 
office. When these are understood, a certain man will be put in 
charge of a certain position. The man is the ‘ actuality/ his office 
is the ‘ name/ He should be allowed to carry on his duties without 
hindrance. Thus after actualities and names have been made manifest, 
there comes ‘employment without interference/ .But the ruler, 
though indifferent to the way in which the office is conducted, must 
ever examine the accomplished results. These are the ‘ distinctions 
of good and bad/ The persons with good results are right, and 
those with poor ones are wrong. Hence there is then ‘ discrimination 
between right and wrong/ What is right is rewarded, and what is 
wrong is punished, so that with the manifestation of right and wrong, 
come rewards and punishments. When this state is reached, wise and 
stupid, virtuous and unworthy, all occupy their proper positions, and 
the empire is well governed. 

The Chuang-t^u (ch. 11) says : 

“ What are lowly yet have to be put up with are things. What 
are humble and yet cannot but be followed are the people. What are 
small and yet require to be attended to are affairs. What is harsh and 
yet still necessary to be set forth, is the law. Far off, but still claiming 
our presence, is righteousness (/). Near, but still claiming extension, 
is human-heartedness (fen). What restrain, but are still of bounteous 
store, are the rules of propriety (It). Of middle course, but yet of 
lofty scope, is Power (TV). One, but not to be without variation, is 
Tao. Spiritual, but not to be devoid of action, is Nature (T 9 ien). 

“ Therefore the Sage looks up to Nature, but does not offer to 
aid. He perceives his Power (TV), but does not involve himself. 
He guides himself by Tao , but makes no plans. He identifies himself 
with human-heartedness, but does not rely on it. He extends to 
righteousness, but does not store it up. He responds to //, without 
being tabooed thereby. He undertakes affairs without declining them. 
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He metes out law without confusion. He relics on the people and 
does not make light of them* He accommodates himself to things 
and does nor ignore them. 

“Things arc not worthy to be taken into consideration, yet one 
cannot but accept them. He who is not enlightened by Nature will 
not be pure in his TV, He who has not a dear apprehension of Ta$ is 
nowhere right. And he who is not enlightened by Tao : alas for him I 

11 What then is Tat ? There is the Tao of Nature and the Too 
of man. Non-activity and compliance make the Taa of Nature} 
activity and entanglement the Tan of man. The Tao of Nature is the 
ruler; the Tan v£ man the subject. The distance which separates 
them is great. Let us all take heed thereto 1 >J (pp- 133-134)> 

I Ian Fei Tzfi 11 delighted in rhe study of punishments names, laws 
and methods of government, while basing (his doctrines) upon Huang 
and Lao." 1 These words make it evident that the Legalist school has 
been greatly influenced by rhe Taoist*. Taoism says that the Tao rests 
upon the spontaneous action of all things* and that therefore through 
non-activity there is nothing that is not done. Extending this principle 
to political philosophy, we find that the ruler must sit quietly above, 
resting upon the free and spontaneous action of his people. This is 
why the designates the ice of Nature, which is non- 

activity, as that of the ruler ; while the Tao of man, which is activity, 
is that of the subjects. 

Yet if, among the people* each individual acts on his own, can 3 
strifdcss harmony really be readied ? One group of T® Gists, who 
idealized the natural* said that if we rely upon the spontaneity of 
man’s nature, then everything will be right. This is the attitude of 
Chuang TzD/s school, which Hsun Tau criticized by saying that it was 
iS blinded by Nature and did nor know man ** [Hsf&htqk, p* 264). An¬ 
other group said that if men can all be brought to a state of ignorance 
and of mimmun desires, they will in this way be able to rest peacefully 
in a state of simplicity. This was the view of the followers of the 
Still another group knew that * things arc not worthy to 
be taken into consideration, yet one cannot but accept them/ 
Affairs, too* though small* must be attended to* and Jaws, though harsh, 
must be set forth* Therefore they discussed * divisions and standards/ 
"actualities and their names/ "right and wrong/ "rewards and 
punishments** etc., such as are mentioned in the preceding quotations. 
Their aim was to have all people governed by law', and in this res peer 
the group, like the Legalists, was under the influence of the political 
changes of its age, and hence differed from the other Taoist groups 
who talked only about Utopias. 

The Legalists developed this phase of Taoism still further, so 
that the present Kfim-iqff contains two chapters (38 and 49) which 
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show strong Taoist influence, while chapters XX and XXI of the 
arc devoted to explanations of the Ldtf ^ .Although 
these two Legalist works arc both the com pilar to ns of later men* ire 
can infer from them that most of the Legalist groups were versed in the 
Taoist doctrines. Even that group of Taoists, however, which went 
so Far as to discuss actualities and names, rewards and punishments* 
Still 1 did not give precedence to them/ They spoke of law as some¬ 
thing harsh, and while admitting of tilings that * one cannot but 
accept them/ they ar the same time described them as 1 not worthy to 
be taken into consideration/ Thus they did not wholly disassociate 
themselves from the characteristic Taoist viewpoint, and in this 
respect they ultimately differed from the legalists, 

10— The Legalists and the Nobles of their Tr*SE 

The political tendency of the Warring States period was one 
moving away from a government by feudal nobles toward absolute 
monarchy. The legalists both supplied a rational basis for this 
movement, and used their ability anti learning to aid the rulers in their 
thoroughgoing reforms, for wlrich reason they fell under the particular 
dislike of the great ministers and hereditary nobles of their time* The 
(th. 11) says: 

“ Scholars versed in methods {sku) must see far and examine dearly* 
If they do not examine clearly they will be unable to unearth hetero¬ 
doxy. Scholars skilled in rhe law musr have strong resolution and 
unyielding uprightness. Without unyielding uprightness they will 
be unable to redress wickedness, . . - Scholars versed in methods* 
perspicacious and obedient* arc able tq bring to light the secret 
ice lings of powerful men. Scholars skilled in the law, of unyielding 
uprightness* who are also perspicacious and obedient, are able to 
rectify the wicked conduct of powerful men* Hence when scholars 
versed in methods and skilled in the Jaw are employed, nobles and 
powerful ministers will inevitably be done away with* This is why 
there is such an enmity between scholars versed in the law, and 
men who hold high offices, that they cannot exist together. . . . 
Hence how can scholars of the kw and of methods escape danger* 
when what they depend upon must inevitably fail to bring them 
supremacy, and when their power cannot co-caiat (with that of nobles 
and ministers) ? Those of them who can be falsely incriminated for 
some crime* are executed under the common Jaw. Those who cannot 
be accused of some crime, arc assassinated by private swords. Thus 
those versed in laws and methods, should they come into conflict 
with their superior, if nor executed* inevitably meet death from 
private swords ** {chiltm 4, pp* 1-2). Chapter XLII says : 

** T T ang Ku Kung said to Han (Fei) Tsu : 4 1 have heard that the 
practising of tile rules of proper conduct (if}* the cultivation of one's 
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conduct and rejection of knowledge, is the way to move successfully in 
society. But now you, Sir, set up laws and methods (shu\ and establish 
standards and measures. I hold that this is putting your person in 
danger. ... You discard the way to safety and advance perilous 
conduct. I see no reason for you to do so ! 9 

“ Han (Fei) Tzu said : * I understand your words. Sir I It is 
certainly not at all easy to set up means for governing the empire and 
standards for maintaining the people. Yet the reason why I discard 
your advice and carry out my own humble choice, is because I believe 
that by setting up laws and methods, and establishing standards and 
measures, I can benefit the people and ease their way. Therefore I 
fear not the calamity of incurring the wrath of a disorderly or unen¬ 
lightened superior, but must think of how to make wealth and profit 
adequate for the people. This is the conduct of the benevolent and 
wise man. He who is afraid of the calamity of incurring the wrath 
of a disorderly or unenlightened superior, and who escapes from the 
doom of death, while knowing that by saving his own person he 
will not bring forth wealth and benefit for the people, is an avaricious 
and mean person. I cannot endure the report of acting avariciously 
and meanly, and dare not harm the course of morality and knowledge. 
You, Sir, have the idea of being kind to me, but would in fact be 
doing me great injury ! ’ ” (chiian 17, p. 4). 

The state and society of that time were daily enlarging their sphere 
of activity, and their organization was becoming more and more com¬ 
plex. Since the former methods of government no longer suited, new 
ones were necessary. The followers of Han Fei Tzii believed that the 
1 setting up of laws and methods, and establishing standards and 
measures 9 would * profit the people and ease their way/ In their 
determined insistence upon these innovations, even in the face of 
death, they showed themselves indeed to be men acting in a positive 
way to help the world. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CONFUCIANS OF TIIE CHIN AND HAN 
DYNASTIES 

The (eh. 50) says about the later Confucians : 

" After the death of Confucius* there were the Gnnfurian 
(follower?) of Tzu Chang p T A Ssu, Yen (Hui), Mencius* ChYtko, 
Chung Liang* Sun (i-c.* Hsim Tzti) and Yo-cbeng ” {tkiutrt 19, p, 7) + 

These comprised the Confucian schools of the latter parr of the 
Warring States period. The writings of these men and of those of 
the early Han dynasty were, about ine time of Christ* compiled by a 
certain TaJ Tc into a single work of eighty-five sections. By 

Tal Sheng 4{l 2g, the nephew of Tai Te p "this compilation was 
reduced to forty-six sections* and in this form comprises w hat is to-day 
known as the U Chi iff (Book of Rites). This version quickly 
gained popular favor, w hile the earlier compilation by Tai Te (generally 
called rhe Li CM of the elder Tat, to distinguish it from that of Tai 
Sheng)* has come down to uh only in part. Besides these two com- 
pikrions* there crisis another Confucian work of about the same 
period known as the H/k Chiftg Jf ££ {Classic of Filial Piety). This 
has been traditionally ascribed to Confucius, but it is not mentioned 
in the Lm Yu w and is first referred to only in the LH-shih Ch'tm Chiu 
(XVI* 6), so that it too probably dares from the latter part of the 
Warring Stares period. The contents of these two works form the 
subject of die present diaptct. 

1—General Principles of Li 

It has been said in rhe chapter on Confucius that he discussed 
both J uprightness * (ch/h (ft), and the rules of good manners or social 
usage (// jft). In discussing the former he was stressing the freedom 
of the individual, while in discussing the latter he was cmph&siiing 
the mould that is imposed from without on the individual by soda! 
institutions* 1 While emphasizing the fi or traditional mans A however, 
Confucius offered no general theories to explain their nature and 
bearing on human life, and in this respect, at least* was content to 
remain 1 a transmitter and not a creator/ 

It was only toward the end of the Warring States period and the 
beginning of the Han dynasty that the Confticians evolved general 
theories about li t among which those of Hsiin Tail have already 
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been briefly described. As to the theories of the other Confurians, 
the U Chi contains several passages. Thus in Chapter II : 

f< Tseng Tzti said to Tail Sstt ; * Chi, when I was in mourning 
for my parents, no water or other Liquid entered my mouth for seven 
days. 1 Tzti Sail said : 1 As regards the It framed by the early kings, 

those who exceed them should come down to them, whereas those 
who do not come up to them should strain to reach them. 
Hence* when the Superior Man is mourning for his parents, it is for 
three days that no wafer or other liquid enters his mouth, and only 
with the aid of his staff is he able to rise * M (XXVII, 133-134). Again : 

“ When Tzfi Hsia> having left off his mourning (for his parents), 
was introduced (to Confucius), a Jute was given to him. He tried to 
tune it r but it would not be tuned. He touched it, but it would bring 
forth no melody. Rising he said: r I have not yet forgotten my 
grief. The early kings framed the fs\ and I dare not exceed them/ But 
when a lure was given to Tztt Chang under the same circumstance?, he 
tried to tunc it, and it became tuned. He plucked it, and it gave forth 
melody. Rising he said : * The early kings framed the A> and I dare 
not but come up to them * ” (XXVII, 142-143). Chapter VII says r 

w Drinking, eating and sexual pleasure ; these ate the things men 
greatly desire. Death, poverty and suffering : these are what they 
greatly dislike. Thus the feelings of like and dislike are the great 
(motivating) principles of mcn*s minds. But men keep them hidden 
in their minds* where they cannot be fathomed or measured. When 
good and evil are both hidden in their minds, and there is no visible 
manifestation of them* if we w ish to have one thing whereby to 
comprehend them all* what else is there except //? ” (XXVII, 380). 
Chapter XXV says : 

41 Once Confucius was at home at his ease, with Tati Chang, 
Tzft Kung and Yen Yu by him * *, . The Master said : 1 Shih, 
you etc by excess* and you, Shang* hy not coming up to .... * 
Tati Rung moved across the mat and replied : 1 Allow me to ask by 
what means ir is possible to take this middle way ? * The Master 
said ; * By means of the //* the //. Yes, it is by the A char one may 
hold to the mean ,M (XXVIII, 270-271)* Chapter XXVII says - 

“The //, following human feelings* act as regulators and refiners 
of them, so as to keep the people within bounds ' ( XXVHL 284), 

Thus the A" perform two functions : that of regulating (thiefi fjS) 
human emotions ; and that of refining (aw Jt) them, char is> giving 
them a refined expression. This is necessary because human feelings 
and desires must he kept within proper limits, or in other words, 
must be kept within the proper mean. This mean is the point of 
exact propriety in the expression of feeling, going beyond which 
means conflict cither with other persons or with other aspects of 
oneself. The // constitute the mould imposed from Without which 
Will maintain men in this correct mean. While Confucius laid 
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emphasis upon the free expression of genuine nature and feelings, he 
at the same time said that 1 these must be restrained by ft * {Ltm 1% l r 
12). His concept of the function of /i here seems ro be equivalent 
to what I have jusr stated, although he docs not explain it dearly. 

Coming to Mencius*, we find the statement: ** The actuality of 
jot lies in serving one's parents ; the actuality of / lies in obeying one's 
eldest brother;, *,, the actuality of U lies in the regulation and 
refinement of these two things Pf (Alenrhis, lYs, 27). Thus for Mencius 
also, regulation and refinement ate the two functions of//. Mencius, 
however, holds the belief that man is bom with a mind capable of 
yielding to others, and so fi for him mean nothing more than the 
manifestation of this mind in concrete terms. Therefore he* like 
Confucius, docs not say a great deal about the meaning of £ 

Hsiin T^ti, on the contrary, believed that man's nature is evil, 
and that all men have desires which, if unrestrained, will lead to 
mutual conflict and confusion. This is why, as he says* ** The early 
kings established // and standards of justice (i) to set limits to this 
confusion s> p. 213), For Hsun Tzu, however, the // remain 

solely a means to prevent conflict between man and man, and he makes 
no mention of how they may be also used to harmonize the 
conflicting emotions within the individual The U CM (ch. 2), on the 
other hand, definitely expresses this latter idea when it says that 
the M serve as a restraining mould, preventing conflict between 
the feeling of concern for one’s parents, and the desire to obtain 
food, drink and pleasure For oneself. Thus with Hsiin T^fl we 
already find die theory of // being treated in considerable detail; in 
the quotations from the U CM jusr given, the Gmturians finally 
develop a complete theory to explain their meaning and function. 

There arc still other passages in the U CM in which the // arc 
described as a mould for defining and maintaining the various grada¬ 
tions of human society. Chapter I says: 

11 The // are that whereby are determined (the observances toward) 
dose and far relatives, points which may cause suspicion or doubt 
are settled, similarity and difference are differentiated, and right and 
wrong are made clear w (XXVII, 63), And Chapter XXIV : 

Of all things by which the people live, the It are the greatest. 
Without them, there would be no means of regulating the services 
rendered to the spirits of Heaven and Earth; there would be no means 
Of distinguishing the positions of niter and Subject, superior and in¬ 
ferior, old and young; and no means of keeping separate the relations 
between man and w r oman, father and son, elder and younger brother, 
and of conducting the intercourse between contracting families in a 
marriage, and the frequency (of the reciprocities between friends) or 
their infrequency (XXVTli 26!). 

The // thus maintain the social gradations that are necessary if 
there is to be no conflict between man and mam 
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Once we comprehend the basic principle of //, we can understand 
that in their concrete manifestations they can vary according to 
individual circumstances, and so are not something forever fixed. 
Chapter VII says: 

“ Therefore the Sage-kings formed the lever of the standards 
of justice (/') and the ordering of the //, so as to regulate human feelings 
with them. Therefore human feelings were the field of the Sage-kings. 
They fashioned the // to plough it. They set forth standards of justice 
with which to plant it. They instituted learning to weed it. They 
made human-heartedncss (jen) the fundamental object by which to 
gather all its fruits, and they employed music to give repose. Thus 
the li are the embodied expression of what is right (/ ^|). If there 
are rites (li) which, although not among those of the early kings, stand 
the test of being judged by the standard of what is right, they may 
be adopted on this ground of being right ” (XXVII, 389-390). 
Chapter VIII says : 

“ In considering the //, their timeliness should be the great con¬ 
sideration .... Yao’s resignation of the throne to Shun, and Shun’s 
to Yu ; T’ang’s dethronement of Chieh, and the overthrow of Chou by 
King Wu : these are all to be judged according to their time ” (XXVII, 
396). Chapter XVII: 

“ The times of the Five Emperors were different, and therefore 
they did not each adopt the music of his predecessor. The Three 
Kings belonged to different ages, and so they did not each follow the 
li of their predecessor” (XXVIII, 102). Chapter IX : 

“ That which is most important in ceremonies (//) is to understand 
the meaning behind them. While missing the meaning, the number of 
things and observances in them may still be correctly exhibited, for 
this is the business of the officers of prayer and recording. Hence 
these may all be exhibited, while the meaning remains difficult to 
know. The knowledge of their meaning and the reverent maintenance 
of it is the way whereby the Son of Heaven secures good government 
for the empire ” (XXVII, 439). 

Once the real principles lying behind the li arc understood, they 
may be formulated ‘ in accordance with human feelings, to act as 
regulations and refinements of them.’ The fundamental principles 
of the li remain unchanged, but their outward concrete manifestations 
in ‘ the number of things and observances ’ ever change with the times. 

In one of the chapters of the Li Chi of the elder Tai, a com¬ 
parison is made between li and law : 

“ The knowledge of all men lies in being able to witness the past, 
but not the future. The li serve to put interdictions in advance on 
what is about to take place, while law makes interdictions on what has 
already occurred. Hence the use of law may be easily perceived, 
while it is difficult to know what the li will bring about. Thus in 
rewarding to encourage goodness, and punishing to curb evil. 
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the early kings stood squarely on this (principle), firm as metal or 
stone; they practised it sincerely, following it with a regularity like 
that of the four seasons ; they rested in its operation as impartially 
as Heaven and Earth. How could this be considered as of no use ? 
But why did they speak about the li ? Because they are valuable for 
cutting off evil before it has sprouted, and evoking respectfulness 
from the smallest beginnings, making the people daily move toward 
goodness and put sin at a distance, without themselves realizing it. 
Confucius has said : c In hearing lawsuits, I am no better than other 
men, but surely the great thing is to bring about that there are no 
lawsuits * (JLttrt Y/ir, XII, 13). This is what he meant .... 

“ When there is government through li and standards of 
justice (/), li and justice are accumulated ; when it is by punishments 
and penalties, there is an accumulation of these. When these last 
are accumulated, the people feel resentment and revolt. When 
li and standards of justice are accumulated, the people are in a 
state of harmony and feel affection. Thus rulers of all periods have 
been alike in desiring that the people be good, but the methods 
they have used to bring about such goodness have differed. Some 
have led them with virtuous teachings, while others have driven 
them by laws and commands. When they are led with virtuous 
teachings, these virtuous teachings are practised and the people 
are peaceful and contented. When they are driven by laws and 
commands, the laws and commands go to extremes and the people 
are sad and pitiful. The feelings of sadness or contentment are 
responsible respectively for calamity or blessing 99 (chuan 2, pp. 1-2)/ 

It is not always true that the li serve to prevent what has not yet 
happened, and that law condemns or punishes what has already been 
committed. Yet it is a fact that what li regulate is for the most 
part positive, whereas what law regulates is largely negative. Law 
moreover, is backed up by the state rewards and punishments, 
whereas the li do not need to depend on such support. 

2—General Principles underlying Music 

Though music, for Confucius, was of great importance, he said 
nothing about its general underlying principles, as to- its origin 
and relation to human life. These points are first discussed in 
detail in the section on music in the Hsiin-fyi (ch. 20), and in the 
Yiieh Chi f2 (Record of Music) which forms Chapter XVII of 
the Li Chi. The Hsiin-t\u says : 

“ Now music is the expression of joy. 1 2 * This is something 
which human feelings make unavoidable. For man cannot be 

1 This passage is derived from the Lun Shift Cheng Su , by Chia I (201-169 b.c.). 

2 There is a play on words here. The words * music * and 4 joy/ though pronounced 

differently in Chinese, are both designated by the same character, f|g. This indicates the 

deep underlying affinity existing between the two since very early times, according to 
Chinese thought.—T r. 
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without joy. And when there is joy, it must be expressed in sound 
and given embodiment through movement and repose. In a man’s 
conduct, his sounds, movements and pauses are expressive of all 
the changes in his mood. Hence man cannot be without joy, 
and when there is joy, it must have a physical embodiment. When 
this embodiment does not conform to right principles, there will 
be disorder. The early kings hated this disorder, and so they 
established the music of the Ya and Sung to guide it. 1 They caused its 
music to be joyful and not to degenerate, and its beauty to be distinct 
and not limited. They caused it in its indirect and direct appeals, its 
complexness and simplicity, its frugality and richness, its rests and 
notes, to stir up the goodness in men’s minds and to prevent evil 
feelings from gaining any foothold. This is the manner in which 
the early kings established music ” (pp. 247-248). 

The U Chi (ch. 17) says : 

“ The production of all musical sounds (of man) comes forth 
from the human mind. The movements of the human mind are 
activated by external things. Being acted upon by external things, 
it moves, and this movement finds physical embodiment in sound. ... 

“ Hence when the mind is moved to sorrow, the sound is sharp 
and fading away. When it is moved to pleasure, the sound is slow 
and gentle. When it is moved to joy, the sound is exclamatory 
and scatters. When it is moved to anger, the sound is coarse and 
fierce. When it is moved to reverence, the sound is straightforward, 
with an indication of humbleness. When it is moved to love, the 
sound is harmonious and soft. These six sounds are not of man’s 
nature, but arise only after there has been stimulation by external 
things. Therefore the early kings were watchful in regard to 
what would act as a stimulus ” (XXVIII, 92-93). 

The function of music, according to these passages, lies in 
regulating human emotions, and inducing them to be expressed in 
accordance with right principles, or in other words, within the proper 
mean. U regulate human desires, while music regulates human 
emotions. The purpose of both is to act as a regulator so that man 
will keep to the mean. The same chapter continues : 

“ Therefore the early kings, when they instituted // and music, 
did not do so to gain full satisfaction for the desires of the mouth, 
stomach, ears and eyes. But they intended to teach the people to 
regulate their likes and dislikes, and to turn them back to the normal 
course of humanity. To be quiescent at birth : this is man’s natural 
(literally, ‘ heavenly ’) nature. To move when acted upon by external 
objects : this is the desire of his nature. .. . When man is acted 
upon by external things without end, and no regulation is set to 
his likes and dislikes, he becomes changed through the encounter 


* These arc two of the divisions in the Shift Ching (Book of Odes).—T r. 
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with any external object. To be so changed by things is to 
have the natural principle ( 'fiat li Ji 3f) within him extinguished, 
and to give the utmost indulgence to his human desires. With 
this there comes the rebellious and deceitful heart, with its licentious 
and wild disorder.... This is the way to great disorder. Therefore 
the early kings instituted // and music to regulate human conduct ” 
(XXVIII, 96-97). 

Describing the efficacy of both li and music, the chapter goes on : 

“ The li regulate people’s minds. Music harmonizes their sounds. 
Government serves to carry this out, and punishments to guard 
against its violation. Li, music, punishments and government: 
when these four have full play without irregularity or collision, the 
Kingly Way is complete. 

“ Music makes for common union. The li make for difference 
and distinction. From common union comes mutual affection; 
from difference, mutual respect. Where music prevails, we find a 
weak coalescence; where li prevail, a tendency to separation. It 
is the business of the two to harmonize people’s feelings and give 
elegance to their outward manifestations.... 

“ Music comes from within; li act from without. Coming 
from within, music produces the serenity (of the mind). Acting 
from without, li produce the finished elegance (of manner). Great 
music must be easy. Great li must be simple. Let music achieve 
its full results, and there will be no resentments. Let li achieve their 
full results, and there will be no contentions. The reason why bow¬ 
ings and courtesies could set the world in order is that there are 
music and //” (XXVIII, 97-99). 

The government advocated by the Confucians is one based on 
li and music, in which administrative machinery and punishments 
exist only to maintain them. The same chapter goes on to adduce 
a metaphysical basis for li and music : 

“ Heaven is high. Earth is low ; all things are scattered between 
them in their individual particularities; the li were instituted 
in accordance with these. These things flow forth unceasingly, 
and by their united action production and change ensue; music 
arose in accordance with this. Growth in spring and maturing 
in summer: these are like the quality of human-heartedness (Jen). 
Harvesting in autumn and storing in winter : these are like righteous¬ 
ness (/'). Human-heartedness is akin to music, and righteousness is 
akin to li. .. . 

“ Heaven is honorable, Earth is lowly, and likewise the 
positions of ruler and subject were both made definite. The depths 
and heights (of Earth) having been laid forth, noble and low position 
were determined. Movement and repose have their constant 
regularities, and the small and the big are particularized. Animals 
are grouped according to their kind, and plants are divided according 
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to their family. Thus the natures and endowments of things are not 
the same. In Heaven they take (ethereal) forms ; on Earth they 
acquire physical bodies. This being so, the Zr represent the distinc¬ 
tions of Heaven and Earth. 

“ The breath of Earth ascends on high, and that of Heaven 
descends below. The yin and the yang act upon one another, and 
the ch’ien $£ and the k!un agitate each other.' They are drummed 
on by thunder, excited by wind and rain, moved by the four seasons, 
warmed by the sun and moon, and all the processes of change and 
growth vigorously proceed. This being so, music represents the 
harmony of Heaven and Earth. 

“ Transformations that are not timely produce nothing, and if no 
distinction existed between man and woman, disorder would arise : 
such is the nature of Heaven and Earth. 

“ When we think of li and music, how they reach the height of 
Heaven and embrace the Earth ; move in th tyin and yang y and establish 
contact with divine beings—we must acknowledge their height as the 
highest, their reach as the farthest, their depth as the deepest, and 
their breadth as the broadest. 

“ Music appeared in the Great Beginning (fat shih and 

the li took their place on the completion of things. What manifests 
itself without ceasing is Heaven. What manifests itself without 
stirring is Earth. Movement and quiescence sum up all between 
Heaven and Earth. And so the Sages w T ould simply speak about li 
and music” (XVIII, 102-105). 

According to these words, the universe from its beginning has 
possessed a natural order or harmony, of which li and music are the 
concrete exemplifications. 

3—Theory of Mourning Rites 

I have already pointed out how Hsiin Tzu said that li on the 
one hand serves to regulate desire, and on the other to give refinement 
to human feelings. 1 2 This refinement of human feelings, according to 
what the Hsim-t^u and Li Chi say, can most easily be observed in 
the mourning rites, which I shall now discuss. 

Psychologists tell us that our minds are divided into intellect 
and emotion. When someone close to us dies, our intellect realizes 
that the dead person cannot be recalled to life, and that the doctrine 
of personal immortality is something unprovable, uncertain and 
difficult to give credence to. Our emotional self, nevertheless, 
hopes at the same time that the dead one may return to life, and that 
his soul will not perish. If, at this point, we were to follow only our 


1 These are other terms used to designate the male and female forces of the universe. 
Sec next ch., pp. 382 f.—T r. 

2 Cf. ch. 12, sect. 7, pp. 297-299. 
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intellect, we might well deal with the dead in the way described in the 
Lieh-fyVs chapter on Yang Chu : “ They may burn my body, or cast 

it into deep water, or bury it, or leave it unburied, or throw it wrapped 
in a mat into a ditch ” (p. 44). All rites for the dead, according to 
such a viewpoint, become equally meaningless. If we are to follow 
only the emotional aspect of our minds, however, we must be prepared 
to accept all kinds of superstition as true, and to refuse to recognize 
judgments of the intellect. This is what religion tends toward. 

The Hsiiri-t^u and the Li Chi , in discussing this problem, hold 
to a midway course between these two alternatives, and take both 
intellect and emotion into consideration. The sacrificial and mourning 
rites described by them are, according to their explanations, poetical 
rather than religious, and their attitude toward the dead is likewise 
poetical rather than religious.* 

In the West, Santayana has urged that religion should discard 
superstition and dogma and become like poetry. But a study of what 
the Hsiin-t^u and Li Chi say about mourning and sacrificial rites 
shows us that this transformation of religion to poetry was already 
advocated by them. Originally, mourning and sacrificial rites 
were religious ceremonies, containing considerable superstition and 
dogma. But the Hsiin-t^u and Li Chi> following the Confucian method 
of creating through transmitting, purified and re-interpreted these 
rites, thus changing them from religion into poetry. In ancient times, 
tor example, utensils were given to the dead because of a belief in the 
immortality of the soul, which, people supposed, could make use of 
them. In later times, however, the Confucians gave a new in¬ 
terpretation to these so-called * spiritual utensils ’ (ming ch'i Nfl §g). 
The Li Chi (ch. 2) says : 

“ In dealing with the dead, if we treat them as if they were entirely 
dead, that would show lack of affection and should not be done; 
or, if we treat them as if they were entirely alive, that would show 
lack of wisdom and should not be done. On this account the vessels 
of bamboo (used for burial with the dead) arc not fit for actual use; 
those of earthenware cannot be used to wash in ; those of wood are 
incapable of being carved; the lutes are strung, but not evenly; the 
reed-pipes are complete, but not in tune; the bells and musical 

* Poetry can interpret the universe and all things according to human feelings ; it can 
accord itself with man’s emotions ; can invest reality with human imagination; and is 
allowed to say even what men know to be untrue. Here is the fundamental difference 
between poetry* and prose, art and science. Though poetry and art do not represent 
reality, however, they at the same time realize that they do not do so. Therefore although 
they arc to a large degree divorced from intellect and dependent upon the emotions, they 
still do not conflict with intellect. Though themselves most unscientific, they do not 
conflict with science. Wc can gain emotional satisfaction from poetry and art, and at 
the same time not be prevented from intellectual development. 

Religion is also a manifestation of emotion, but differs from poetry and art in that 
it holds visions based on the emotions to be actual truths, and hence refuses to recognize 
intellectual judgments. It is in this that it becomes dogmatic. 
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atones are there, but have no stands, They arc culled - spiritual 
utensils * {wing riV)* indicating thar the dead are to he treated like 
spirits |S (X XVII, 148), Again : 

" He who made the * spiritual utensils T knew the principle 
underlying the mounting rites. They are things complete (to all 
appearance), yet cannot be used” (XXVII* 172-173). 

To look at the dead from an exclusively intellectual viewpoint, 
and so decide that they have no consciousness, would be to lack 
affection. To look at them from an exclusively emotional viewpoint, 
and so decide that they do have consciousness, would be to lack 
wisdom. Men steer a' course between these two alternatives by 
making utensils that arc complete in form, yet cannot actually be used. 
They are made complete in form with the wish that they mivht be used 
by the dead* and in order thus to satisfy men*s emotional hopes. But 
they are made so that they cannot actually be used* because our 
intellect tells us that the dead cannot utilize them, in discussing the 
mourning and sacrificial rites, the HsUn-t^u and U Chi both argue 
entirely from a subjective and emotional stand* For intellectually 
and objectively we certainly realize that the dead arc quite dead, and 
char therefore there is no need to speak further of them, I shall 
quote here again from these two works to illustrate this point. The 
U Chi (ch + 2) says : 

“ The rites of mourning are the extreme expression of grief and 
sorrow. The regulation of that grief in accordance with the changes 
{of time and feeling) was made by Superior Men who were mindful 
of those to whom they owe their being. 

“The calling back (of the soul) is the most complete expression 
of love, and the menial state for it h that of prayer * * . J 

44 billing the mouth (of the dead) with uncooked ike and cowry 
shells arises from a feeling which cannot bear that it should be empty. 
The idea is not tliat oi giving food* but of scrying beautiful things 
(to the dead). 

“ The inscription (bearing the name of the dead) is an illustrious 
banner. Because the dead can no longer be recognized* (the son) 
maintains that flag, as a mark of identification. Because of his love for 
him the son makes this record. His reverence For him rinds in these 
its utmost expression ,,,« 

“ The offerings to the unburied dead arc placed in plain unoma* 
in exited vessels, because the hearts of the living arc full of unaffected 
sorrow. In the sacrifices (subsequent to the burial)* the mourner 
docs his very utmost to express his devotion. How does he know 
that the spirit will enjoy his offerings ? He ix guided only by his 
pure and reverent heart , , * , (XXVII, 167-169). 


1 This certrnuny uf editing hack the van I sifter death, And uldng tc » tc-cniti the 
body* has existed until modem times in ( ]hina.— Til, 
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The mourner docs h is utmost to express his devotion In order to 
gain emotional satisfaction for himself, without considering whether 
the spirit actually accepts his offering fir not* In so doing, he is not 
allowing his intellect to be confused by his emotions. 

The Li CM (ch. 32) says about the custom of not dressing die 
Corpse until three days after the death ; 

“ Someone asked: * Why does the dressing not commence 

till Three days after death ? * The reply was: 4 When his parent is 
dead, the filial son is sad and sorrowful, and his mind is full of trouble. 
1 !c crawls about and bewails his Joss, as if the dead might come back 
fo life. I low could the dead be taken away from him and he dressed ? 
Therefore, when ir is said that the dressing does not begin till after 
three days, the meaning is that he is waiting during that time to see if 
(his parent) will come back to life. When after three days there is no 
sunh return, there is indeed no life, and the heart of the filial pnn h still 
more downcast Moreover (during this time) the means of the family 
can be calculated, and the necessary clothes can be provided arid made 
accordingly ; the relatives who live afar can also arrive. Therefore 
the Sages have decided in this case that three days should be allowed, 
and the rule has been made accordingly* 11 (XXVIII, 377-378), 

About the burial, which takes place only after three months. 
Chapter TT says : 

u Tau Shu said ; 1 On rhe third day of mourning, when the body 

is put into the coffin, (a son) should exercise sincerity and good faith 
in regard to everything that is placed with it f so a_s to have no cause 
for regret* In the third month, when the body is interred, he should 
do the same with regard to everything that is placed with the coffin 
in the grave, and for the same reason * " (XXVII, 124). 

The says (ch. 19) ; 

“ The funeral should not take place more than seventy or less 
than fifty days after (the death). Why is this ? It is so that rhe distant 
may come; that everything may be obtained ; that all matters may be 
attended to. The loyalty (of the son) reaches the utmost, the cere¬ 
monial regulations are complete, and the ceremonial ornament is 
perfect Then on the fine ot the month they divine the burial place, 
and on the last of the month they divine the dav* and then bury rhe 
dead” (p. 231). 

The resumption of mourning after rhe burial is described in rhe 
Li CM (ch. 32) : 

" When (the mourners) go, accompanying the coffin (to the grave), 
they look forward, with an expression of eagerness* as if they were 
following someone and unable to catch up to him. When returning 
to bemoan (the departed), they look disconcert ed p as if seeking someone 
whom they cannot find. Hence, when escorting (the coffin), they 
appear full of affectionate desire; when returning, they appear fiill 
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of perplexity. They have sought (die deceased) and cannot find 
him ; they enter the gate, and do not see him ; they go up to rhe hail, 
and still do not see him. lie is gone I He is dead 1 They will 
never see him more ! Therefore they wail, weep, beat their breasts, 
and leap, giving full vent to their sorrow before ceasing. Their 
minds are disappointed, pained, fluttered and Indig nant. They can 
do nothing more with their wilts ] they can do nc.thing but continue 
to he sad. In pres^ntini’ sacrifice in rhe ancestral temple, (the son) 
offers it (to the deceased) in his disembodied state, hoping that his 
Spirit will per ad venture return,” (XXVIII, 376-377). 

Though this is done with the emotional hope that the dead might 
return, the term 1 peradventure ' (chiao hsing shows that even 

in this hope, the mourner is not being deceived by his emotions. 

After the burial, there still remain three years of mourning fox 
the death of a parent, of which the Li Chi (eh. 35) says : 

“ All living creatures between Heaven and Earth, being endowed 
with blood and breath, musL have a certain amount of knowledge. 
Possessing that amount of knowledge, there is not one of them hilt 
knows to Jove its kind. Take the larger birds and beasts. When 
tine of them has lost its mate, alter a month or a season it is sure to 
return and wander around the old haunts. It turns round and round, 
utters its cries, now moves, now stops, and looks jjcipJcacd and 
uncertain in its movements, before it ran leave the place. Even the 
smaller birds, such as swallows and sparrows, chatter and ary for a 
little before they can leave the place. But among all creatures that 
have blood and breath, there is none which has intelligence like man. 
Hence the feeling of man coward his parent remains unexhausted 
even till death. 

“ ^ anyone follow the example of those men who ate under 
the influence oi their depraved lusts ? With such a man, when a 
parent dies in the morning, he will forget him by evening. But it 
we follow the course of such men, we shall be not even equal to the 
birds and beasts. How could we then Jive with our kindred and not 
fall into all disorders ? 

11 Shall Wl- then follow the example of the cultivated Superior 
Man ? Then the twenty-five months, after width the three years , 
mourning comes rn an end, will seem to pass like a carriage wirh four 
horses whirled past a crack (in a wall).’ And if w* *c continue to 
indulge this feeling, it will prove ro be inexhaustible. 

“ Therefore the early kings determined the proper medium for 
mourning, and appointed its definite limits. As soon as it was suffici¬ 
ent for the beautified expression of the feeling, it was to be lard 
aside." 1 


1 The [hrce-ycjr mc.utump period actually lunthatcd at the beftlnmn e of t1 lr third 
vr.iT, u-. B rifitf ihc rnrcnry-iihh in-:nr;!i i 

* X XVIII, 352-3M. Cf. hLhj pp, 240-241 r 
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All these quotations argue strict!? from a subjective and emotional 
viewpoint, for the fundamental meaning of the mourning rites is 
simply to give satisfaction to the feelings, 

Hsiin Till sums up the mourning cites as follows: 

" The //consist in being careful abour the treatment of life and 
death. Life is the beginning of man. Death is the end of man* 
When I he end and beginning are both good, the way of humanity 
is complete. Hence the Superior Man respects the beginning anti 
venerates the cndL To make the end and beginning uniform is the 
practice of the Superior Man, and is that in which l ies the beauty of // 
and standards of justice (/). For to pay over-attention to the Jiving 
and belittle the dead would be to respect them when they have 
knowledge and dis respect them when they have nor 

" The way of death is this t once dead, a person cannot return 
again. (It is ill realizing this that) the minister most completely 
futrib the honor due to his ruler, and the son the honor to his 
parents,. 

u Funeral rites arc for the living to give beautified ceremonial to 
the dead ; to send off the dead as if they were Living j to render the 
same service 10 the dead as to the living ; to the absent as to the 

present; and to make the end be the same as the beginning. 

[l Ankle* used in life arc prepared eo as to be put into the grave, 
as if (che deceased) were only moving house. Only a few things 
arc taken, nor dl of them. They are to give the appearance, but arc 
not for practical use ... * Hence the things (such as were used) 
in hte are adorned* but not completed, and the 1 spiritual utensils * 
are for appearance but not use .... 

11 Hence the funeral rites are for no other purpose than to make 
dear the meaning of death and life, to send off the dead with sorrow 
and reverence* and when the end comes, to prepare for storing the 
body away * * * * Service to the Jiving is beautifying their beginning; 
Sending off the dead is beautifying their end. When the end and the 
beginning arc both attended to, die service of the filial son is ended 
and the way of the Sage is completed. Slighting the dead and over¬ 
emphasizing the living is the way of Mo (Tzt! 5) + Slighting the living 
and Over-attention to the dead is the way of superstition. Killing 
the living to send off the dead is murder/ The method and manner 
of // and standards of j ustice (;} is to send off the dead as if they were 
alive* so that in death and life, the end and the beginning, there is 
nothing that is not appropriate and good. The Confuchn docs 
this " (Hsw-tx*, pp. 227'228, 235-239). 

Thus the clothing, coffin, me., are aJl for the purpose ot sending 
off the deceased as if he were alive, Intellectually we know that what 


1 Le.p chmufth human iicriEe, a practice often contktiflcd., bui Hug foliowd, 
especially in (he jcmi-birbarie of Ch'iit.—Ti. 
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is dead is dead, yet emotionally we still hope that the dead one may be 

, n £- stage entirely upon intellect would be to 

show lack of affection, while to depend entirely upon the emotions 
would be to show lack of wisdom. Hence the true way to maintain a 
grip upon both the intellect and the emotions, upon affection and 
wisdom, is to treat the dead as if they were living. In establishing 
these rites, the Sages were not acting arbitrarily, as is pointed out by 
the JL/ Chi (ch. 32) : 

Such is the mind of the filial son, the real expression of human 
feeling, the true course of li and standards of justice (/). It is not some¬ 
thing that descends from Heaven, nor does it come out of the Earth. 
It is simply the expression of human feelings ” (XXVTII, 379). 


4 — Theory of Sacrificial Rites 

preceding section has described the theories of the Hsun-frtf 
and Lt Chi on funeral rites. Their theories on sacrificial ceremonial 
are also based wholly on a subjective and emotional viewpoint. 
Sacrifices, they assert, like mourning rites, serve simply to give 
satisfaction to the emotions. TTius the U Chi (ch. 21) says : 

Of all the ways for keeping men in good order, there is none 
more important than It. The //' are of five kinds, and none of these is 
more important than sacrifice. 

“Now the idea of sacrifice is not something that comes from 
without. It issues from within, being born in the heart. When the 
heart is deeply moved, expression is given to it in ceremonies (li), 
for which reason only men of virtue can completely reach the 
meaning of the sacrifices. 

“ The sacrifices of such men have their own blessing ; not indeed 
what the world calls blessing, for blessing here means perfection. 
Perfection is thename given to the complete and natural discharge 
of all duties. When nothing is left incomplete or improperly dis- 
charged, this is called perfection. It means that internally everything 
has been done that should be done, and externally everything is per¬ 
formed according to the proper method .... 

Therefore the virtuous man, when he sacrifices, exercises all 
sincerity and good faith, with all conscientiousness and reverence. 
He makes offerings of things, accompanies them with ceremonies, 
employs the soothing influence of music, and does everything suitable 
according to the season. Thus intelligently does he offer his Sacrifices, 
without seeking for any gam therefrom. Such is the heart of a filial 
son .... 

“Whatever Heaven produces, whatever Earth matures: all are 
exhibited in the greatest abundance. Externally all things are there, 
and internally there is the utmost effort of the will: such is the true 
spint in sacrificing ” (XXVIII, 236-238). 
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Here we find £ the utmost effort of the will ’ being made * without 
seeking for any gain therefrom/ That is, the attention is directed 
solely toward the sacrifice itself, and not toward the object to which 
the sacrifice is directed. The Hsun-tofi (ch. 19) says : 

“ Sacrificial rites are the expression of man’s affectionate longings. 
They represent the height of altruism, faithfulness, love and reverence. 
They represent the completion of propriety and refinement. If there 
were no Sages, no one could understand this. The Sage plainly 
understands it; the scholar and Superior Man accordingly perform it; 
the official observes it; and among the people it becomes an established 
custom. Among Superior Men it is considered to be a human practice; 
among the common people it is considered to be a serving of the 
spirits .... 

“ Divination, finding the lucky days, fasting, cleaning the temple, 
spreading out tables and mats, offering animals and grain, praying 
for blessings (from the deceased) as if the deceased enjoyed the 
sacrifice; selecting the offerings and sacrificing them as if the 
deceased tasted them; offering the three-legged winecup without 
washing it; for the one who sacrifices to have a wine-flask ready as 
if the deceased drank from his goblet; when the guests leave, for 
the host to bow them off, change into his mourning clothes and take 
up his position and cry, as if the spirit of the departed had left: with 
such sorrow and reverence one serves the dead as one serves the 
living, and serves the departed as one serves those who are present. 
What is served has neither substance nor shadow, yet this is the 
completion of refinement ” (pp. 244-246). 

Because the sacrificer has emotions of affectionate longing, he 
performs the sacrifice. Yet the object toward which his sacrifice 
is directed * has neither substance nor shadow/ and the sacrifice is 
performed simply ‘ as if the deceased enjoyed the sacrifice ’ and c as if 
the deceased drank from his goblet.’ The sacrificer is careful in 
performing the ceremony, while at the same time he realizes that its 
object lacks actual reality ; ‘ yet this is the completion of refinement.’ 
In this way the sacrifice becomes something poetical. 

The Li Chi (ch. 21) describes in further detail the psychological 
state of the sacrificer: 

“ The severest vigil and purification is maintained and practised 
in the inner self, while a looser vigil is maintained externally. During 
the days of such vigil, the mourner thinks of the departed, how and 
where he sat, how he smiled and spoke, what were his aims and 
views, what he delighted in, and what he desired and enjoyed. By 
the third day he will perceive the meaning of such exercise. 

“ On the day of sacrifice, when he enters the apartment (of the 
temple), he will seem to see (the deceased) in the place (where his 
spirit-tablet is). After he has moved about (to perform his operations), 
and is leaving by the door, he will be arrested by seeming to hear 
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the sound of his movements, and will sigh as he seems to hear the 
sound of his sighing .... 

“ It is only Lite Sage who can sacrifice to God (77), and only rhe 
filial son who can sacrifice to his parents. Sacrifice is a turning 
toward. (The sacrifieer) turns (his thoughts toward the propitiated), 
only after which can he offer his sacrifice.... How well sustained 
is his reverence t How complete is the expression of his faithfulness I 
How earnest is his wish that the departed should enjoy the 

“ Still and grave, absorbed in what he is doing, he will seem to Ik 
unable to sustain the burden, and in danger of letting it fall, in this 

his heart reaches the height of filial piety and reverence_Is nor 

hi$ the highest filial reverence ? , . . . Thus he manifests his mind and 
thought, and in his lost abstraction of mind seeks to commune 
with the dead in their Spiritual state, if pera Jventure they could 
enjoy his offerings, if perad venture they could indeed do so. This is 
the aim of the filial son” (X XVIII, '210-212, 214). 

Mtn suppose to-day that a person who sees a spirit has been 
(ifilucfed by his own Aocoding to this passage, however, 

sacrifice can advantageously make use of Such haIIurinations, SO that 
by thinking of^the dead in lost abstraction, ft person may come to 
sec the spirit. To gain communion with the dead through abstraction 
in this way p hoping that ' pcrodeur/urt they Could enjoy his Offerings/ 
is nothing more than to give sarislactlon to the emotions of 'affectionate 
longings. Hence by the Superior Man, sacrifice is considered to he a 
human practice, while among the common people it is regarded as 
a ' serving of the spirits.’ 

Hsiin T*il held this poerical attitude not only toward ancestral 
sacrifice, but toward all Other kinds of sacrifice as well. He savs in 
his Chapter XVII: 

It people prey for rain and get rain, why is that ? I answer ; 
There is no other reason for it. It is simply as if there had been no 
prayer tor rain, and it had nevertheless rained. When people save 
die sun or moon f rom being eaten (in an eclipse), or when they pray 
hy rain in a drought, or when they decide an'important affair only 
atrer divination, this is not because they think in this way they will 
get what they want, but only to make a fine appearance. Hence 
the Superior Man lucks upon it as a fine gloss put over the matter, 
while the common people consider it supernatural. He who thinks 
it is a gloss is fortunate; he who thinks it is supernatural is 
unfortunate (pp. 181-182). r 

Prayer for rain serves to express one’s fading of anxiety, while 
the use of divination to decide great affairs serves to express one’s 
earnestness . These are instances of putting a beautiful doss over 
things. _ ouL tu regard rheser things ns Supernatural is io full Into 
superstition, with all its disastrous consequences. 
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Sacrifice to die ancestors is done, on the one hand, because we 
possess emotions of 1 affectionate longings/ but on the other it h done 
to demonstrate our gratitude for out parents* kindness, Hsiift Tail 
says (ch. 19) : 

” The fi are tooted in three things: Heaven and Earth arc the 
origin of life; our ancestor? arc the origin of our group; our rukrs and 
teachers arc the origin of ordered government. Without Heaven and 
Earth, how could there be life ? Without our early ancestors, from 
whac could we have sprung ? Without rulers and teachers t how could 
there be ordered government? If one of these three were lacking* 
men would be without peace. Hence the rites (If) arc to serve Heaven 
above and Earth below, honor our ancestors, and make eminent Out 
rulers and teachers. These are the three important things about the 
rites ” (pp. 219-220)* And the U Chi (ch. 9) says : 

" All things originate from Heaven ; man originates from his 
ancestors. This is the reason why ChT was associated with Shang 
Ti (in the suburban sacrifice). This sacrifice in the suburbs (thiv* 
thi JG f§£) is to express gratitude toward the originators and recall 
the beginnings 11 (XXVTI, 43CM31). 

Sacrifices made to other supernatural beings, like those to the 
ancestors, also serve to express gratitude to the originators of things. 
The same chapter continues; 

“ The great fha t5 sacrifice of the Son of Heaven consists of eight 
(sacrifices) * * * * (The word) dm expresses the idea of searching out. 
In the twelfth month of the year all sorts of (harvested) things arc 
brought together, (and those who engendered them) arc sought out 
and given them in offering. 

“ In the dm sacrifice, the principle one (sacrificed to) is the Father 
of Husbandry. Offerings are also presented to (ancient) superintend¬ 
ents of husbandry, and to (the discoverers of) the various grains, to 
express thanks for the crops that have been reaped. 

u The principle of the ancient wise men was that when things are 
given for our service, it is necessary to make some return for them. 
Cats arc welcomed because they devour the field rats* and tigers are 
welcomed because they devour the boars of the fields. These arc 
welcomed and sacrificed to. Offerings arc also made to (the ancient 
inventors of) the dykes and water-chormels. (These are all) provisions 
for husbandry . * * , In the ch# are expressed the highest sentiments 
of goodness and righteousness ” (XXVTI, 431-432), Again (ch, 20): 

" According to the Institutes of the Sage-king % about sacrifices, 
sacrifice should be offered to those who gave laws to the people; 
to chose who have labored unto death in the discharge of rheir 
duties ; to those who through laborious toil have strengthened the 
State ; to those who liave succeeded in staving off great calamities; 
and to those who have warded off great evils. 


1 The suppled aocciror vf the Chou dynasty,—T*. 
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,f Such were the following: Nung s the son of due Lord of Li-shan, 
who possessed the empire and showed how ro cultivate all the cereals ; 1 
Ch P h (progenitor) of Chou* who continued his work after the decay 
of the Hsia dynasty, and so was Sacrificed to under the name of 
Chi ; Hou T\i, a son of the line of Kung Kung that swayed the nine 
provinces* who was able to reduce them all to order* and Was sacrificed 
to as the spirit csF the soil i , . . . T^ang, who ruled the people with a 
benignity and rid them of their oppressor; and Kings Wen„ who 
ruled by peace, and Wu, who aclueved through war, who delivered 
the people from iheir afflictions* All these rendered distinguished 
services to the people. 

Sl As to the sun and moon, the stars and consrclbrions, the j>eopie 
look up to them. As ro mountains, forests* streams* valleys and 
hills* these supply them with the mate rials for use whieh they require* 
Only men and things of this character are admitted into the sacrificial 
canon" (XXVIII* 207-209). 

This is identical with what Comte calls the * religion of humanity/ 
It is based on sacrifices performed to express gratitude to men who 
have done great deeds in the past. Irt Chinese society of rhe old type* 
the members of each guild worship rhe divinity of that guild. Thus 
carpencors worship Lu Pan and wine brewer* Kg Ilsien. The signi¬ 
ficance is, that every handicraft has had its inventor, and chat those 
who in later rimes make their living through this handicraft* when they 
think of its origin and wish to express gratitude* regard this inventor 
as a divine intelligence* and so sacrifice to him. Heaven and Earth* 
stars 5 constellations, birds, beasts, trees, etc., ate likewise sacrificed 
to out of feelings of gratitude, This practice* white it may li&ve 
originated from animism, has, because of the interpretation given 
it by the Confueian school, become poetical rather than religious. 

Among die Confudans there was cine group who especially 
advocated this idea ot expressing gratitude because they hoped thus to 
increase the virtue of the people. Tseng Tzti, Confucius's disciple, said : 

“ Solicitude on the decease of parents* and rhe pursuit of them 
(with sacrifice ] offerings) ior Jong after, would cause an abundant 
restoration of rhe people's morals ” (Lw f Yfl, I, 9). And the U Chi 
of the elder Tai says * 

Funeral and sacrificial rites serve to inculcate benevolence 
and love. By attaining to a feeling of Jove one can perform the 
nres ot mourning and sacrifice, while the perpetuation of Lhc sacri¬ 
fices of spring and autumn serves to express the longing of the mind* 
iSOW Sacrifice consists in making Offerings. Wh^il there is a longing 
and a making of offerings to the dead, how much more will there lie so 
to die living I Therefore it is said that when the mourning and sa- 
enbeiaJ rites are dearly understood, the people are filial " (ch/ia/i% p. 6). 


1 Thii » thi Divine Firmer* Sh<m Nung, the ftappofled founder aFagrLculime^Tn. 
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If nnc returns one's gratitude to the unknowing dead, how much 
more should one do so to the conscious living! If men would not 
contend with one another, but would do good turns to each other, 
there would be universal peace- Such a utilitarian doctrine, however, 
was nut one shared by must Cunfudans. 

Communal sacrifice, moreover, offers an opportunity to the 
people for rest and recreation- The U Chi (ch, 9), discussing the 
cAd sacrifice, says: 

11 "They sacrifice, wearing yellow rubes and yellow caps. It is 
a time of test for the field labourers. . . . AU the harvest having 
been gathered in by the rime of the tha, the people have nothing to 
du hut rest, and therefore after the fha f the wise ruler drscs not 
commence any new work ” (XXVII, 433-434)- 

Chapter XVIllsays: 

M TzG Kung having gone to see the th$ sacrifice, Confucius said : 
* Did it give you pleasure r ' He replied : * The people of the whole 
state appeared to be mad. I do not know in what I could find 
pleasure/ The Master said : *For their hundred days* labor in the 
field, (rhe husbandmen) receive this one holiday* This is what you 
do not understand- If a bow were always drawn and never related, 
even Kings Wen and Wu could not use it. Nor did they leave it 
always relaxed and never drawn. To keep it now strung and now 
unstrung was the way of Wen and Wu ,w (XXVlll, 1G7J, 

Looked at from this viewpoint, sacrifice becomes to & still greater 
degree poetic, rather than religious, 

5— Theory of Mar mage Rites 

In die preceding sections I have presented the theories on 
mourning and sacrificial rites found in the Hrim-fcji and U ChL 
There is still one point, however, which though not dearly discussed 
in the U Or, may nevertheless be inferred from its theories on 
mourning and sacrificial rites, and so will be discussed here. 

The quotations given above show that at least sonic of the 
Confudans did not believe in the immortality of the soul after 
death* Yet though they could not recognize personal immortality, 
tlearh could Still not be regarded by them as absolute extinction- 
In the firsr place, the descendants Of a man constitute a ponton of 
his body which is perpctttaied, and hence a man who has descendants 
does not actually die, No proof is necessary to show' that this is 
true of all living creatures. Secondly, the fact that there has been 
a certain Individual who lived in a certain place at a certain iinicr s 
is a definite fact in the universe which cannot in any w r ay be wiped 
our. Anything that has once existed, cannot be made to have been 
non-existent* In this respect, then, an ordinary person who lived 
contemporary with Confucius* cannot be said to liave been 
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non-existent any more than could Confucius. The difference 
lies only in the fact that the one person is known to the world, 
whereas the other has been forgotten. The same holds true of 
persons of the present day. They are regarded as great or lowly 
men according to whether their fame is great or small. Even a 
man unknown to anyone else, however, cannot be said not to exist. 
For his existence or non-existence does not depend upon whether 
he is known to others or not. In this respect, then, we can say that 
all men are immortal. This sort of immortality differs from biological 
immortality, however, and may be called ideal immortality. 

It is generally recognized, nevertheless, that immortality which 
leaves no name to be remembered by others is of no value, and hence 
the word immortality is usually restricted to that which leaves an 
enduring fame in later times. Hence in China it is said that there 
are three kinds of men who are immortal: the highest are those 
who have shown virtue; those who do great deeds are second; 
and those who have left great teachings behind them are the third. 
It is by ha\ing accomplished something that a man can be known 
and remembered by others, and so be immortal. But if immortality 
were to be restricted to these three categories, there would be very 
few men in the world who would succeed in obtaining such im¬ 
mortality through remembrance. Most people are mediocre and 
incapable of making society remember them, and so will be remembered 
only by their relatives and descendants. This explains the special 
emphasis laid by the Confiicians on ancestor worship, by means 
of which everyone, because of the remembrance accorded him by 
his descendants, can receive his measure of the immortality of 
remembrance. This is the doctrine implied in the Confucian 
theories on mourning and sacrificial rites. 

'Hie attention paid by the later Confucians toward this 
question of immortality may be seen in their theories on marriage 
rites. In these rites, their emphasis is directed wholly on their 
biological function. Thus the Li Chi says (ch. 41): 

“ The ceremony of marriage is intended to be a bond of love 
between two (families of different) surnames, in order to secure 
the services in the ancestral temple for the past, and to secure the 
continuance of the family line for the fiiture. Therefore the Superior 
Manets great value upon it” (XXVIII, 428). Chapter XXIV: 

It there were no union between Heaven and Earth, the myriad 
things would not be produced. By means of the grand rite of 
marriage, generations of men are perpetuated through myriads of 

(XXVm OV 265) n Y ° Ur L ° rdshlp szy this ceremony is too great ? ” 

Chapter IX, describing the marriage ceremony • 

“The groom’s parents descend from the hall by the steps on 
the west, while the bnde does so by those on the east. This shows 
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the household is given to the bride 1 .... There is no congratulation 
at the marriage ceremony, for it is something for the perpetuation 
of men (XXVII, 442). And Chapter V: 

The family that has married a daughter away, does not 
extinguish its candles for three nights, thinking of the separation 
that has taken place. The family that has received the wife, for 
three days has no music, thinking of the succession of the parents ” 
(XXVII, 322). 

Mencius has also said: 

“ There are three things that are unfilial, and to have no 
posterity is the greatest of them. Shun married without informing 
his parents because of this, lest he should have no posterity ” 
( Mencius , I Va, 26). 

These passages indicate that for the Confucians, the chief 
function of marriage is to produce offspring. Through marriage which 
produces children, a new self is created to replace the old self, in 
this way ensuring biological immortality. Thus looked at, the pre¬ 
paration for marriage becomes as sad an affair as the preparation of 
the coffin, for if there were no death, there would be no need for 
marriage. The fundamental purpose of sexual intercourse is to 
produce life, and the feelings of love and delight which arise 
from this act are mere supplementary emotions. From the bio¬ 
logical viewpoint, they are of no great consequence, and so were not 
seriously considered by the Confucians. Hence when the Con- 
tucians discussed the relation between husband and wife, they 
spoke only of the distinctions that should exist between the two, 
and never spoke about their love. 

All men die, and most men fear death. From this fact all kinds 
of superstition have arisen, while many religions have upheld a 
dogmatic belief in the immortality of the soul. But the Confucians, 
at _ l^st some of them, did not maintain a belief in the immortality 
of the soul, but laid special stress on means to enable all men to 
gain biological and ideal immortality. In Chinese society of the old 
type, a man having sons who were themselves married and had 
produced children, looked on them, when he reached the sunset 
of life, as stays for his own life. Hence he could regard his existence 
as already having been entrusted to someone, and so could await 
death calmly, without further care as to whether his soul after 
death would continue to exist or not. This attitude has been 
directly developed by Confucian thought. 

6—Theories on Filial Piety 

The Confucians, as we have seen, held that the function 
of marriage lies in creating a new self to replace the old. The 


' The steps on the west are for the guests, those on the cast for the hostess.—T r. 
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hope of the old self is that the new one will he able to perpetuate 
the life and activity of the uid self down to 1 ten thousand generations,* 
aiid the new self, if it can fulfil this aspiration, is a filiat offspring. 
The way thus to meet this wish, the way to ' succeed the parents,' 
may be divided under two aspects : the physical and the spiritual. The 
physical aspect can again be divided into three factors : the care of the 

C rents; die bearing in mind that one's own body is something 
queathed to one by one’s parents, and hence the valuing and 
protecting of it; and the production of a ‘ new self’ to carrv on the 
life of the parents. The Li Chi (ch. 21) says : 

“ Yo-cheng Txfi-di'un injured his foot in coming down from his 
hall, and for some months was unable to go out. Ever after tliis he 
had a loot of sorrow, so that a disciple said to him: ‘ Your foot. 

Master, is better, and though for some months vou could not go out 
why should you still wear a look of sorrow ? ’ Yocheng Tzfl-ch'un 
replied: ‘It is a good question you ask I A good question 
indeed ! I hfive heard from ls?fig Tzft what he heard the Master 
(i.e., Confucius) say, that of all that Heaven produces and Earth 
nourishes, there is none so great as man. When, his parents having 
given birth to his body whole, he returns ir to them whole, this 
may be called filial piety. When no member of it has been mutilated 
and no disgrace done to any part of the person, ir may be called 
whole. Hence the Superior Man does nor dare to take the slightest 
step forgetful of his filial duty. 

But now I forgot the way of filial piety, which ia why 1 wear 
a iE>nk of sorrow, (A son) should noE forget his parents in a single 
htung of his feet, nor m the utterance of a single word. He 
should not forget his parents in a single lifting of'his feet, and 
therefore he will walk in the highway and nor take a by-way he will 
use a boat and not attempt to wade through a stream - not daring, 
with the body left him by his parents, go into peril He 
should not forget his parents in the utterance of a single word, and 
therefore an evil word will not issue from Ids mouth, and an angry 
word will not come back to his person. Not to disgrace his person 
and not to cause shame lo his parents mav be called filial durv *" 
(XXVIII, 228-229). ' y 

J\n example of how Tseng Tzd, the disciple of Confucius probably 
most responiubfc for the growing emphasis laid bv the Confudans 
on I dial piety, tried to present his own body intact, is found in the 
Erin I w: \\ hen Tseng Tzfl was taken ill, he called his disciples and 

said: Uncover my feet, uncover my arms. The Ode (II, 5 1) 

says : “ Be anxious, be cautious, as when neat a deep gulf as when 
treading thin ice. From now henceforth 3 know l shall escape 
all iniuxy, my disciples (YUI, 3) H x 

If, however, we only succeed in returning our body intact 
to our parents, then, after the death of this body, the life of our 
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E arcnis will have no "new self* in which to be perpetuated, and 
cnee the son will Still lack filial piety. Mcridus meant exactly 
this when he maid : “ There arc three things that are unfilial, and to 

have no posterity is the greatest of them* 11 For if a man has no poster¬ 
ity P the family line (or at least his branch of it)* which has been handed 
down from the earliest ancestors, will be cut off, and this would show 
the greatest lack of filial piety- 

On the spiritual side, filial piety consists, during the lifetime of 
our parents* in conforming ourselves to their wishes* and giving 
them not only physical care and nourishment, but also nourishing their 
wills ; p while should they fall into error, ir consists in rep roving them 
and leading them back to what is right. After the death of our 
parents, furthermore, one aspect of it consists in offering sacrifices 
to them and thinking about them, so as to keep their memory fresh 
in our minds. This point has already been fully discussed. Another 
aspect consists in perpetuating the activities of our parents and 
carrying on their uncompleted purposes; or for us ourselves to achieve 
something new, and thus make our names, and Through them the names 
of our parents, widely known so that they will gain an immortality 
among others* The Chung Ymg (Doctrine of the Mean) says : 

The Maslcr said ; k How great was the filial piety of Shun f 
hi is virtue was that of a Sage ; his dignity was the throne ; his riches 
were everything within the tour seas. He offered his sacrifices in his 
ancestral temple, and his descendants maintained them ” (p + 30B) + 
Again : 

u The Master said; * How far-reaching was the filial piety of 
King Wu and the Duke of Chou 1 Now filial piety consists in the 
skilful carrying out of the wishes of our forefathers, and the skilful 
continuation of their undertakings. In spring and autumn they 
repaired the temple hails of their ancestors, set forth their 
ancestral vessels, displayed their various robes, and presented the 
offerings of the several seasons > * , . To occupy their pbces, practise 
their ceremonies, perform their music, reverence what they reverenced, 
love those whom they loved, sen e the dead as one serves the living, 
and serve the departed as one serves those who are present: this is 
the height of filial piety ' ” (pp. 310-311). 

Spiritual filial piety of this sort IS great and far-reaching, and is 
more important than the physical aspect of filial pie tv. The Li Cki 
(ch. 21) says: 

“ Tseng Tau said: 4 There are three degrees of filial piety. The 
highest is the honoring of our parents ; the second is nor disgracing 
them ; the lowest is being able to support them/ 

" Kung Ming I asked Tseng Tzft : 1 Can you. Master, be con¬ 
sidered as filial ? * Tseng Tzii replied ; ‘ What words are these ? 


1 Cf. Mtxaw, IVtf P 19, 
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What words are these? What the Superior Man calls filial piety 
requires the anticipation of our parents ’ wishes, the carrying out of 
their aims, and their instruction in the proper path. I am simply 
one who supports his parents. How can I be considered filial ? ’ ” 
(XXVIII, 226). 

In these passages we find spiritual filial piety considered as the 
most important kind. 

The filial son wishes to return intact the body bequeathed him 
by bis parents. He not only must not allow it to be mutilated, 
but also must not permit it to be disgraced. “ The highest filial piety 
is the honoring of our parents ; the second is not disgracing them.” 
The first of these means a positive practice of virtue, so as to give a 
glorious name to the parents; the second, a negative avoidance of evil 
conduct, so that the parents will not gain a bad name. If a man keep 
these two in mind, he will practise every kind of virtue naturally. 
In several chapters in the Li Chi, therefore, as well as in the Hsiao 
Ching (Classic of Filial Piety), filial piety is made the source of all 
the virtues. The Li Chi (ch. 21) says : 

“ The body is that which has been transmitted to us by our parents. 
Dare anyone allow himself to be irreverent in the employment of their 
legacy ? If a man in his own house and privacy be not grave, he is 
not filial; if in serving his ruler he be not loyal, he is not filial ; if in 
discharging the duties of office he be not serious, he is not filial ; if 
with friends he be not sincere, he is not filial; if on the field of battle 
he be not brave, he is not filial. If he fail in these five things, the evil 
(of the disgrace) will reflect on his parents. Dare he but be serious ? 

“To prepare fragrant flesh and grain which he has cooked, 
tasting and then presenting them before his parents, is not filial piety ; 
it is only nourishing them. He whom the Superior Man pronounces 
filial is he whom the people of his state praise, saying with admiration, 

‘ Happy are the parents who have such a son as this I ’ That indeed is 
what can be called filial. The fundamental lesson for all is filial piety. 
The practice of it is seen in the support (of the parents). One may 
be able to support them; the difficulty is in doing so with proper 
reverence. One may attain to that reverence ; the difficulty is to do so 
without self-constraint. That freedom from constraint may be realiz¬ 
ed ; the difficulty is to maintain it to the end. 

When his parents are dead, and the son carefully watches over 
his actions, so as not to pass down a bad name for his parents, he may 
be said to be able to maintain his piety to the very end. True love (Jen) 
is the love of this ; true manners (//) are the doing of this ; true right¬ 
eousness (/) is the rightness of this ; true sincerity is being sincere in 
this ; true strength is being strong in this. Music springs from con¬ 
formity to this ; punishments come from violation of this ..... 

Institute filial piety, and it will fill the space from Heaven to Earth ; 
spread it out, and it will extend over all the space within the four seas ; 
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hand it down to future ages, and it will be forever observed ; push it 
on to the eastern, western, southern and northern seas, and it will 
everywhere be the standard ” (XXVHI, 226-227). 

The Hsiao Ching says : 

“ Now filial piety is the root of all virtue, and that from which 
all teaching comes .... Our bodies, in every hair and bit of skin, 
are received by us from our parents, and we must not venture to injure 
or scar them. This is the beginning of filial piety. When we have 
established ourselves in the practice of the Way <Jao\ so as to make 
our name famous in future ages and thereby glorify our parents, this is 
the goal of filial piety. It commences with the service of parents ; 
it proceeds to the service of the ruler ; it is completed by the establish¬ 
ment of one’s own personality-Yes, filial piety is the way of 

Heaven, the principle of Earth, and the practical duty of man. Heaven 
and Earth invariably pursue this course, and the people take it as their 
pattern” (pp. 466-467, 473). 

According to this concept, anyone who possesses the virtue of 
filial piety must thereby possess all the other virtues. Hence filial 
piety is the source of all the virtues. 1 This doctrine had great influence 
during the Han dynasty, under which all those who * were filial sons 
and obedient brothers’ were especially favored by the government. 
Likewise, the posthumous titles of the Han Emperors are all prefixed 
by the word * filial ’ ( hsiao if), indicating the particular importance 
that was then given to this ideal. 2 

7— The Great Learning 

There are two short works that have exercised a tremendous in¬ 
fluence upon later Chinese philosophy. They are the Ta Hsueh ^ ^ 

’ The doctrine that filial piety is the scource of all virtues must have arisen comparative¬ 
ly v? tC * T* 1 ? Y* contains many utterances by Confucius on filial piety, and also says : 

Yu Tzu said : ‘ . . . . The Superior Man devotes himself to the fundamental, for when 
that has been established right courses naturally evolve ; and are not filial devotion and 
respect for the elders in the family the very foundation of human-hcartcdncss (Jen ) ? * ” 
(I, 2). This means that the way to have jen is to extend the self to others. The tie 
between one’s self and one’s family is the closest of all relationships, and therefore if one 
is unable to extend one’s self to them, one will still less be able to do so toward outsiders. 
Hence if one wishes to extend one’s self to others, one must begin with the members of 
one s family. This is why filial devotion and respect toward the elder members of one’s 
family are the basis of Jen. Both Confucius and Mencius thus laid emphasis upon filial 
piety, and yet neither of them made it the basis for all virtue. The real basis is jen, and 
when there is Jen there automatically is filial piety. Mencius implies this when he says : 

There has never been a man possess ingyri* who neglected his parents ” (Mencius, la, 1). 

2 The U Chi chapters from which I have quoted to illustrate filial piety, are traditionally 
supposed to contain the words of Tseng Tzu, and the Hsiao Ching also purports to record 
the answers of Confucius to his questions. Tseng Tzu was evidently famous for his 
own filial piety, so much so that Mencius several times refers to the way in which 
he took care of his father, saying: “ To serve one’s parents as Tseng Tzu served his 
may indeed be accepted (as the standard) ” (Mencius, TVa, 19). Yet though Tseng Tzii 
himself practised filial piety, it is hard to determine whether or not he actually advocated 
it as the source for all virtues. Mencius and Hsun Tzu do not speak clearly on this point, 
and the Li Chi*s attribution of its speeches to various historical persons is very loose, so 
that it is impossible to know who was actually their speaker. 
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(Great Learning) and Chung Yung Jjf (Doctrine of the Mean), that 
are contained in the Li Chi (chs. 39 and 29), and now, together 
with the Lun Yu and the Mencius , comprise the Four Books which 
for so many years have formed the classical basis of Chinese 
learning. 

The Ta Hsiiek was believed by the great Neo-Confucianist Sung 
philosopher, Chu Hsi (1130-1200), to have been written by Tseng 
TzCi, while another Sung scholar, Wang Po (1197-1274), attributed 
it to Tzu Ssu, the grandson of Confucius. These assumptions 
are mere surmises, however, unsupported by statements in any 
earlier writings. The Ta Hsiieh itself says in its opening paragraphs: 

“ What the Great Learning teaches is : clearly to exemplify 
illustrious virtue, to love the people, and to rest in the highest good. 

“ The point where to rest being known, the object of pursuit 
is then determined; that being determined, a calm unperturbedness 
may be attained to. After that calmness will follow a tranquil 
repose; in that repose there will be careful deliberation; and that 
deliberation will be followed by achievement. Things have their 
root and their branches. Affairs have their end and their beginning. 
To know what comes first and what comes last is to be near to the 
Way (' Tao ). 

“ The ancients who wished clearly to exemplify illustrious virtue 
throughout the world, first ordered well their own states. Wishing 
to order well their states, they first regulated their families. Wishing 
to regulate their families, they first cultivated their own persons. 
Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified their minds. 
Wishing to rectify their minds, they first sought for absolute sincerity 
in their thoughts. Wishing for absolute sincerity in their thoughts, 
they first extended their knowledge. This extension of knowledge 
lay in the investigation of things. 

“ Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their thoughts became sincere. Their 
thoughts being sincere, their minds were then rectified. Their minds 
being rectified, their persons became cultivated. Their persons being 
cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being re¬ 
gulated, their states were rightly governed. Their states being rightly 
governed, the world was at peace. 

“ From the Son of Heaven down to the common people, all 
must consider cultivation of the person to be fundamental. It 
cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what should spring from 
it should be well ordered. It has never been, when what is important 
is slightly cared for, that what is of slight importance should be 
greatly cared for. This is called knowing the fundamental; this is 
called the perfection of knowledge ” (pp. 411-413). 

This section presents the main ideas of the Ta Hsiieh , consisting 
of three aims, and eight steps toward the attaining of these aims. 
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Most of the ideas expressed in it are clear enough and need no further 
elucidation, but the two phrases, 4 extension of knowledge 9 {chih 
chih £d) and 4 investigation of things * {ho wu Ifo fyj)> which are not 
clearly explained in the subsequent paragraphs of the treatise, have 
given rise to many interpretations by later scholars. Thus much of 
the conflict between the two opposing schools of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties, led by Ch’eng I (1033-1107) and Chu Hsi (1130-1200) on 
the one hand, and Lu Chiu-yiian (1139-1192) and Wang Yang-ming 
(1473-1529) on the other, has centered over the interpretation of these 
two phrases. Because of their tremendous influence upon later 
philosophers, an attempt at their elucidation is imperative, but in 
doing so, we must ask which of the explanations that have later been 
attached to them is closest to the original context. Hsiin Tzu was 
the outstanding Confucian of the latter part of the Warring States 
period, and the Confucians who followed him belonged for the 
most part to his school. For example, the fact that the ti were 
much discussed by Hsiin TzG, makes most of the chapters in the Li 
Chi discuss // from his viewpoint. Likewise his ideas on education, 
as they appear in the Hsiin-hyi (ch. 1), are copied word for word in 
the Li Chi of the elder Tai, while the 4 Record on Education ’ found 
in the Li Chi (ch. 16), also discusses education from Hsiin Tzu’s 
viewpoint. It is thus evident that his influence during the Ch’in 
and Han dynasties was much greater that later scholars have usually 
supposed. The 4 Record on Education * in the Li Chi says : 

44 According to the ancient system of education, for families there 
was the village school ( shu |£); for one locality there was the 
hsiang $5 ; for the larger districts there was the hsii ; and in the 
capitals there was the college {hsueh ^). 

44 Every year some entered the college, and every second year 
there was a competitive examination. In the first year it was seen 
whether they could read the texts intelligently and explain the 
meaning of each; in the third year, whether they were reverently 
attentive to their work and took pleasure in the community life; in 
the fifth year, how they broadened their studies and became intimate 
with their teachers ; in the seventh year, how they could discuss what 
they had studied and what friends they selected. This was called the 
small completion ( hsiao ch'eng /J> $c). In the ninth year, when they 
knew the different classes of subjects and had gained a comprehensive 
knowledge ; were firmly established and would not fall back ; this was 
called the great completion {ta ch’eng jfi). After this their training 
was sufficient to transform the people and change the customs, so 
that those near at hand would pay allegiance to them with delight, 
and those far off would think of them with longing. Such was 
the method of the Great Learning 99 (XXVIII, 83-84). 

The words, 44 They were firmly established and would not fall 
back,” are reminiscent of what Hsiin Tzu (in his ch. 3) says of the Sage, 
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that c ever changing without returning to his original state, he will be 
transformed’ ( chiian 2, p. 7). This has already been explained.' 
The ‘ Record on Education ’ holds that Great Learning consists in 
knowing the different classes of subjects and in gaining compre¬ 
hensive knowledge ; in being firmly established and not falling back ; 
and in being sufficient to transform the people and change the customs. 
The fundamental idea here is similar to that in the Ta Hsiieh , which 
offers a program of eight steps, beginning with the investigation of 
things and extension, of knowledge, and culminating in the giving of 
peace to the entire world. In this respect it would seem that the 
Ta Hsiieh, like the ‘ Record on Education/ should be interpreted 
from Hsiin Tzii’s viewpoint. The Hsim-fryi (ch. 21) says : 

“ That which knows is the nature of man, and that which can be 
known is the laws of the material world. If a person sought to know 
the laws of the material world through his capacity of knowing, there 
being nothing to hinder him, in a lifetime he could not go all over 
them. In studying these laws, although he might know a myriad of 
them, it would be insufficient for him to embrace the changes of all 
things. He would remain the same as the stupid person. To study 
until one is old and one’s children are grown, remaining yet like the 
stupid man, without knowing to stop, is indeed to be over ambitious. 
Therefore the true student learns where to rest. But where to rest ? 
Rest in the most perfect. What may be called the most perfect? 
It is the state of the Sage ” (p. 276). 

The Ta Hsiieh also teaches men where to rest and says that this 
means ‘ to rest in the highest good.’ Here, again, it agrees with 
Hsiin Tzii. Elsewhere, while describing the point at which a man 
should stop, it says about King Wen : 

“ As a sovereign, he rested in human-heartedness (Jen); as a 
minister, he rested in reverence ; as a son, he rested in filial piety ; as 
a father, he rested in kindness ; in intercourse with his subjects, he 
rested in good faith 99 (p. 416). 

Hsiin Tzii has also said that the state of the Sage is that in which 
he stops when there is perfection, and that “the Sage is one who 
fulfils the duties of the natural relationships 99 (p. 276). This idea is 
echoed in the Ta Hsiieh passage just quoted. 

If a man knows where to rest, he has a definite goal before him 
toward which to strive. Having such a goal, his mind will be settled, 
and being settled, it will be calm and unperturbed. Being unperturb¬ 
ed, it will be in tranquil repose, will be able to deliberate, and so 
will attain. Mencius says : 

“ People have a common saying : ‘ Empire, state, family.’ The 
root of the empire is in the state. The root of the state is in the 
family. The root of the family is in the individual ” (Mencius, 
I Va, 5). 


« Cf. pp. 293-294. 
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This is similar to the progression given in the Ta Hsiieh , which 
moves from cultivation of the person to regulation of the home, and 
from regulation of the home to display of virtue in the empire. 
Perhaps these words of the Ta Hsiieh were inspired by Mencius, 
but the Hsim-t^ii (ch. 12) also states : 

“ Do you ask how to conduct the affairs of state ? I say, I have 
heard of cultivation of the person, but never of conducting affairs 
of state. The ruler is the form. When the form is correct, its 
shadow will be correct. The ruler is the basin. When the basin 
is round, the water in it will assume roundness. The ruler is the 
cup. When the cup is square, the water in it will assume square¬ 
ness. When the ruler shoots, his minister will shoot also. King 

Chuang of Ch’u liked slender waists, and so in his palace there were 
people starving themselves. This is why I say : I have heard of 
cultivation of the person, but never about conducting affairs of state ” 
(chiian 8, pp. 4-5). 

This gives the Confucian doctrine that if the man at the top is 
correct, those below him will model themselves on him and will also 
be correct, and so there will be good government. The Ta Hsiieh says : 

“ Yao and Shun led on the empire with goodness, and the 
people followed them; Chieh and Chou with oppression, and the 

people followed them. When the orders of a ruler are contrary to 

what he himself likes, the people do not follow them (i.e., the orders). 

“ Therefore the Superior Man requires from others only the 
qualities that he himself has, and blames others only for the qualities 
that he himself lacks. Never has there been a man who could teach 
others without having reference to what is stored up in his own 
person. Therefore the government of the state depends upon the 
regulation of the family. ... When the ruler as a father, a son, an 
elder or a younger brother, is a model, then the people imitate him ” 
(pp. 418-419). 

The fact that if the ruler acts as a model, his people will model 
themselves upon him, means that cultivation of the person becomes 
the foundation for regulating the home, ruling the state, and 
bringing peace to the world. The ruling of a state, furthermore, 
consists in government of men by men, so that, as the Chung }urtg 
says, “ The model is not far away.” Hsiin Tzii likewise says : “ The 
Sage measures things by himself. Hence by himself he measures 
other men ; by his own feelings he measures their feelings.” Again : 
" A five inch foot-rule is the proper standard for the entire world.” 1 
A person who has cultivated himself will automatically be able to be 
a measure for others. The Ta Hsiieh continues : 

“ What is meant by ‘ making the whole world peaceful depends 
on the government of its states/ is this : When the superiors 


1 Cf. above, p. 284. 
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treat their aged as the aged should be treated, the people become 
filial; when they treat their elders as elders should be treated, the 
people learn the respect due to someone older; when they treat 
compassionately the young and helpless, the people do the same. 
Thus the Superior Man has a principle with which, as with a 
measuring-square, to regulate his conduct. 

“ What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not therewith 
employ his inferiors ; what he dislikes in his inferiors, let him not 
therewith serve his superiors; what he dislikes in those before 
him, let him not therewith precede those who are behind him; 
what he dislikes in those who are behind him, let him not therewith 
follow those who are before him; what he dislikes on the right, let 
him not display toward the left; what he dislikes on the left, let him 
not display toward the right: this is called the principle, with which, 
as with a measuring-square, to regulate one’s conduct ” (p. 419). 

Such a course is like that of Hsiin Tzii, whereby a foot-rule of 
five inches becomes e the proper standard for the entire world.’ 

To cultivate one’s person, one must first rectify one’s mind. 
In other words, the Sage must have knowledge of the Way or 
Too. But to know this Way, his mind must have * emptiness, unity 
and quiescence.’ * The Hsiin-t^u (ch. 21) says : 

" The mind of man is like a tub of water. Place it upright 
and do not shake it, and the mud will settle on the bottom, and 
the clear water will be on top. Then it will be clear enough 
to mirror the beard and eyebrows and reveal the features. But if a 
light wind crosses its surface, the mud at the bottom will be stirred 
up and the clear water at the top will be disturbed, until a person 
cannot see in it his true form. The mind is also like this. Hence 
if it is guided by principle and nourished by purity, nothing can 
upset it. Then it is sufficient to determine right and wrong, and 
to decide what is uncertain ” (p. 271). 

The Ta Hsiieh says : 

What is meant by ‘ the cultivation of the person depends 
on rectifying the mind ’ is : If a man’s mind be under the influence 
of anger, it will not be correct. The same will be the case if he 
be under the influence of terror, or of fond regard, or of sorrow 
and distress ” (p. 416). 

Lnder such conditions the mind is like the tub of water that 
has been disturbed by the wind. If it cannot remain unperturbed, 
it will be unable to * determine right and wrong, and to decide what 
is uncertain.’ The Hsiin-t\u continues : 

But if a little thing leads the mind astray, outwardly this man’s 
poise is changed, and inwardly his mind is upset, so that he is not 
even able to decide ordinary matters. 


' Cf. p. 291. 
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“ Therefore there were many who liked to write, but there was 
only one Ts’ang Chieh (the supposed inventor of writing) who 
was known in later times, because of his mind's singleness. There 
were many who liked agriculture, but there was only one Hou 
Chi who could hand it down, because of his singleness. Many liked 
music, but only K’uei could hand it down, because of his singleness. 
Many liked standards of justice (/ H), but only Shun could hand them 
down, because of his singleness. Ch’ui made the bow and Fou Yu 
made arrows, but (the archer) Yi was expert at archery. Hsi Chung 
made the carriage and (Hsiang) Tu introduced the use of the team of 
four horses, but Tsao Fu was expert at driving. From ancient times 
until to-day there have not been men who without devoting them¬ 
selves to a single thing, could be expert in it ” (pp. 271-272). 

The mind must be concentrated on one thing in order to retain 
its correctness. The Ta Hsiieh says likewise : “ When the mind is 
not present, we look and do not see ; we hear and do not understand ; 
we eat and do not know the taste of what we eat ” (p. 216). 

To avoid this failure to concentrate we must seek for a thing 
earnestly. The Ta Hsiieh says : 

“ In the 4 Announcement to the Prince of K’ang 9 it is said : 
4 Be as if you were watching over an infant.' 1 If the mind be really 
sincere in its seeking, though it may not hit the central mark, it will 
not be far. There has never been (a girl) who learned first to bring 
up a child, that she might afterwards marry ” (p. 417). 

The true protection given by a loving mother to her infant is a 
concrete example of sincerity ( ctfeng |j£). The Ta Hsiieh says : 

“ What is called ‘ making the thoughts sincere ( ch 7 eng ) ’ is the 
allowing of no self-deception. For example, when we hate a bad 
smell or like a beautiful color, this is called being true to one’s self. 
Therefore the Superior Man must be watchful over himself when he is 
alone (shen ch 7 i tu fjf 35 58)* There is no evil to which the mean man, 
dwelling in retirement, will not proceed ; but when he sees a Superior 
Man, he tries to disguise himself, concealing his evil and displaying 
what is good. The other beholds him as if he saw his lungs and liver ; 
of what use (is his disguise) ? This is the meaning of the saying, 

4 What sincerely is within will be manifested without.’ Therefore 
the Superior Man must be watchful over himself when he is alone. 

44 Tseng Tzu said : 4 Ten eyes behold it. Ten hands point to it. 

How serious ! ’ As riches adorn a house, so virtue adorns the person. 
When the mind becomes expanded, the body appears at ease. There¬ 
fore the Superior Man is sure to make his thoughts sincere ” (p. 413). 

A man’s dislike of a bad smell and liking for a beautiful color 
are both genuine likes and dislikes, and hence are concrete examples 
of sincerity (ch'eng). The Ta Hsiieh 7 s statement that ‘ what sincerely 

--- # 

1 Cf. S/m dung, p. 168 .—Tr. 
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is within will be manifested without,’ and that one should be watchful 
over oneself when one is alone, are reminiscent of the Hsim-t^S. 
Hsiin Tzu, however, when he speaks of ' singleness ’ (/* SR), means 
single-minded concentration. It a man, that is, can pursue an affair 
with sincerity, he can attend to it with single-minded devotion.' 
The Ta Hsiieh, on the other hand, when it speaks of being watchful 
over oneself when alone ( shen ch’i tu ), means that our inward thought 
must be the same as our outward conduct, and here differs slightly 
from Hsiin Tzu. 

Our mind must have something which it pursues with sincerity, 
before it can be not confused and correct. Hence the words : “ The 
point where to rest being known, the object of pursuit is then 
determined,” etc. This is why, “ Wishing to rectify one’s mind, 
one first seeks for absolute sincerity in'’one’s thoughts.” Such 
sincerity follows from knowing where to rest. Therefore, “ Wishing 
for absolute sincerity in one’s thoughts, one first extends one’s 
knowledge.” Such extension of knowledge consists in comprehend¬ 
ing that: “ Things have their root and their branches. Affairs have 

their end and their beginning. To know what comes first and what 
comes last is to be near to the Way.” Therefore, as the Ta Hsiieh 
says : From the Son of Heaven down to the common people, all 

must consider cultivation of the person to be fundamental. It cannot 
be, that when the root is neglected, what should spring from it should 
be well ordered. It has never been, when what is important is 
slightly cared for, that what is of slight importance should be greatly 
cared for. This is called knowing the fundamental, this is called 
the perfection of knowledge. ” ■ For one who possesses the perfection 
of knowledge, the cultivation of the individual is fundamental, and 
is something which will be done with single-minded sincere effort. 
Hence the saying : Knowledge being complete, thoughts become 

sincere.” The Ta Hsiieh says again : “ Virtue is the root; wealth 
is the branches. If he make the root secondary and the branches 
primary, he will only quarrel with the people and teach them 
rapine (p. 420), We must know that virtue is fundamental and 
so strive with single-minded sincerity ‘ clearly to exemplify illustrious 
virtue throughout the world.’ This is also the meaning of the 
saying: “ Knowledge being complete, thoughts become sincere." 

\et if we wish to know the root and branches of things, we 
must have some correct knowledge about them. If not, what we call 
the root and branches may not be root and branches, and with this 
initial error, everything that follows will be wrong. The Hsm-toti 
(ch. 21) says: 6 v 


,$£■ T 0t3tl °? P'2”, where Hsun Tzu uses the word ‘singleness* (*). 

The Sung scholars, Ch c Yu-feng (lived circa a.d. 1274), and Wang Po (1197-1274), 
consider this paragraph to be the explanation of the phrase, ‘the extension of knowledge 
and investigation of things.’ Cf, their Lu Chat Chi, thuat 2. 
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“ Whenever in observing things there is doubt and the mind is 
uncertain, then external objects are not apprehended clearly. When 
my thoughts are unclear, then I cannot decide whether a thing is so 
or not. When a person walks in the dark, he sees a stone lying down 
and takes it to be a crouching tiger ; he sees a clump of trees upright, 
and takes them to be standing men. The darkness has perverted his 
vision. The drunken man crosses a hundred-pace wide canal and 
takes it to be a half-step wide ditch; he bends his head when going 
out of a city gate, taking it to be a small private door. The wine 
has confused his senses. When a person sticks his finger in his 
eye and looks, one thing appears as two; when he covers his ear 
and listens, a tiny sound is taken to be a big noise. The circumstances 
have confused his senses. 

“ So when one looks down from the top of a mountain, a cow 
looks like a sheep ; but whoever wants a sheep does not go down and 
lead it away. The distance has obscured its size. When one looks up 
from the foot of a mountain, a ten-fathom tree looks like a chop-stick; 
but whoever wants a chop-stick does not go up and snap it off. The 
height of the mountain has obscured its length. When the water 
moves, the shadows dance, and men do not then judge whether they 
are beautiful or ugly. The state of the water is confused. A blind 
man who lifts up his head and looks, does not see the stars. But 
people do not determine thereby the existence or non-existence (of the 
stars). The man is misled by his blindness. A man who would make 
judgments at such times would be the most stupid in the world. In 
forming his judgments such a simpleton would be using doubtful 
premises to make decisions. And when such is the case, the judgment 
must inevitably be incorrect. When it is incorrect, how can he avoid 
falling into error ? 99 (pp. 274-275). 

If we perceive things on occasions when we have been deceived 
by their appearance, we cannot have a true knowledge of them. 
Therefore the extension of knowledge lies in the investigation of 
things. If the mind can penetrate beneath the external appearance of 
things and see their fundamental reality, then only can it have true 
knowledge of them. If not, the decisions rendered by a beclouded 
judgment must be incorrect. If we are to have such true knowledge 
of things, however, we must first not allow ‘ the mind to be uncertain. 
For the extension of knowledge and investigation of things are both 
mental operations, and therefore are intimately and naturally connected 
with the mind’s correctness, as interacting cause and effect. 

8—The Doctrine of the Mean 

The Chung Yung rf* (Doctrine of the Mean), which, like the 
Ta Hsueh, is included in the Li Chi , and forms one of the Lour Books , 
has been traditionally ascribed to Tzil SsG, the grandson of Confucius. 
Thus the Shih Chi, in its biography of Confucius, states that “ Tzd SsCi 
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composed the Oftag Ymg ” (Mem. hht. t V, 431). Also, that the 
Heun-t^jS [ch. 6) groups TzQ SsG and Mencius together, coupled with 
tlie Fact char the ideas expressed in the Chuttg Yung, as they exist to-day, 
we in litany ways similar to Mencius’s doctrines, would'mike it seem 
rh^f Ssu \vn!! sctuaUy their ToWptrti tile Ja-ttcr p’^irf of 

the Chung Yttttgi however, rhere occurs the sentence : “ To-tlav 

throughout the empire carts all have wheels with the same gauge ; all 
writing ls with the same characters ; and for conduct there exist the 
same rules (p. 324). This would seem to indicate Conditions as they 
were following the unification of feudal China, first under Ch f in in 
221 B-C.j and later under the Han dynasty. Tlic Chung Yun^ also 
remarks elsewhere : “ It (the earth) sustains mountains like the Hua 
peak without feeUng their weight ” (p, 322). This is a reference to 
rhe sacred mountain of Hua Slun in Shensi, whereas it would be 
natural ro expect such a m as Tzii Ssft, who Was a native of the 
state oi Lu (occupying what is now Shantung), to refer in such a case 
to h. nan rung s sacred mountain, T'ai Shan, The statements made on 
J'V. , 1 ,concepts as Fate (/ni/ig), man’s nature (AiingY sincerity 

(th m) and enlightenment (mbtg «), are also more detailed than those 
of Mencius and would seem to he further developments of his 
doctrines, whereas Tzii SsO lived prior to Mencius. All this evidence 
would seem m indicate that the Chung Yuu s was really the work of 

a Confudan of Mencius’s group, living'in the Chun or Han 
dynasty. 

VCang Po (1194-1274) throws some Hght on this problem by 
pointing our that rhe I-wm CMJl in the Ch'itn Hun .Shi contains an 
\f 1 im & Y/ftio 4 1 Atf lit (Explanations of the Doctrine 

of the Mean) m two sections.’' From this entry he concludes that 
during the Han dynasty two separate works probably existed, and 
r ar these were later combined ro form the present Chung iW 
perhaps by the younger Tai, at the rime when he was compiling the 
yf. U,t - , n £ p O poults out further that the words of rhe title. 

J mg, do not appear in the opening section of the work, as is 
usually the case in writings of this period, and that the real subject of 
this section is Ido. It is only in the next section that the words (hunt 
and Jung occur, a tact which would seem to throw suspicion on the 
first section. 

Wang Po is very suggestive here, though he has not pushed 
the problem to its conclusion. It we examine the ideas in the Chung 
iimg closely, we find that the first section, beginning with the upen- 
mg sentence and extending to the words: “ Heaven and Earth 
would have ihcir proper positions, and all things would be nourished ” 
(i.e., p. JIKJ to p. 301) ; together with the dosing section, beviiinine 
with tile words: "When those in inferior positions do not obtain 

> * ******M<X,'**>" 5, pp. *4T. 
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confidence from their superiors,” to the end of the work (kc. t p. 316 
to p. 329), discuss for the most part the relation of man 10 the 
universe, and scliii to be a development of Mencius s mystical ideas, 
while I he style is that of a formal essay* Tine intervening section 
(pp. 301 -316), on the other hand, discusses chiefly human affairs, 
and seems to be a development of the doctrines of Confucius, while 
its style is that of recorded coaversatiOTs* Thu h this central section 
would seem to constitute the original Chong Ymg of Tzil SsiS, as 
listed under his name in the l-ntn CfufiJ The opening and closing 
sections, cm the other hand, have been sdded by a later Confueian* 
and so probably constitute the * 1 Yang Shm in two sections P 

spoken of in the I-wen CMh * This assumption is strengthened by the 
fact that all the references to the standard carr-wheel gauge used 
throughout the empire, etc., occur in this latter section. The i&tt thar 
the author of these opening and concluding sections named them 
* Explanations of the Doctrine of the Mean * {Chung Yung Sht&} 9 
shows that he must have been a follower of Tzil SsO : yet at the same 
time they contain ideas derived from Mencius* from which it would 
seem that their author was a follower of the latter as well The 
probahie explanation is that the two groups of Confuclans headed by 
TzCs Ssn and Mencius were originally similar to each other, which 
would also explain why the Hifthfigl (ch* 6) has grouped the two 
men together, 

I shall begin by discussing the middle or original section of the 
Chung Yung (pp. 301-316), This commences: 

" Chung-ni (i,e. r Gonfudust) said: *Thc Superior Man is in 
the state of equilibrium {thong) and normality (jifffg ); the small man 
is the reverse of these states. The Superior Man exhibits them, 
because he is the Superior Man, and holds to ihe timely mean (thong) ; 
the small man is the opposite of them, because he is the ?mail man 7 
and docs anything without taking (morality) into consideration 
(pp. 301-302), 

These concepts of equilibrium or the mean {thong ■+■) and 
normality (ymg J|) f had already been expressed by Confucius- 1 
The Chung Yung also speaks here of a timely mean {skih thmg 
thar is, a mean in human affairs such as Aristotle would call relative 
and not absolute. 

This mean of Aristotle is one that is taken as a guide for human 
emotions and actions, and that differs according ro the time, place 
and person which are encountered, thus making it impossible to have 
any fixed rules that will serve as a mean undet every circumstance,' 


4 Thii h on b a moment, for ihb antral lecticn also seem* tw i o be wtmiiy 

fete fmni Inert aJtlLtLDrt!, though for the hkmI pin it probably con^rjtula Tlu Sf£il o nglfiaJ 
Ojw/ 

■ Cl L™ Y* u VL 27. when: ihe two termi occur. 

1 Cf Arutock'l EMtfIlk. II, ctl. 5, 
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The timely mean spoken of by the Chmg >W h precisely like this. 
Mencius aJso emphasised timeliness, as when he said: 

Noe to serve a prince whom he did not esteem* nor command 
a people whom he did not approve; in a time of good government 
ro lake office,, and on the occurrence of confusion LG retire : such 
was Po I. 4 Whom may 1 not serve? My serving makes iikn my 
prince* What people may I nor command ? My commanding them 
makes them my people/ In a rime of good government to take 
&nd when disorder prevailed t also to take office z such was 
i Y in. When it was proper to go into office, then to go into it; 
when it was proper to remain our of office* then to remain out of 
office; when it was proper to continue in it long, then to continue 
in it long i when it was proper to withdraw from it quickly, then 
to Withdraw from it quick!v : such Was Confucius 11 (Mittnw* IU 
2 , 22 )- % 

“ I among the Sages was the pure one; Yi Yin was the 
responsible one ; Hui of Ljn-hsk was the accommodating one * and 
Confucius was the timfy one " (Vb $ !). 

Tsil Mo holds to the medium. By holding that medium, 
he is nearer rhe right. But to hold it without allowing room for 
the exigencies of circumstance is like holding to only one point* 
why I hare holding to one point is the injury k docs to the Way 

It cares for but one point and disregards a hundred others ** 

[VTbt, 26). 


Mendus lauded Confucius for being a Sage of timeliness, in 
contrast to the others, who all held to a fixed and immovable rule 
lor determining their acceptance Or resignation of office* The same 
idea is expressed in the Lm Yu: " There ate some with whom one 
cm lake a firm Stand, but cannot associate in judgment ” (IX, 29). 
buch is to hold ro only one point* If one holds to the mean 
wirhout regard for the time, this would be to 4 hold rhe medium 
without allowing room for the exigencies of circumstance/ which 
wou d be io care for but one point and thereby to disregard a 
hundred others. The Chtfffg yj^ says; 

“The Mastered: 4 The Way (1'ae) b nor far from man. When 
EL eJl ^ f 3 rhe VC ay, a way which is far from men, it is not the 
a}i The Ode (I, 15, 5) says : ** In hewing an ax-shaft, in hewine an 
ax-shaft, the pattmi is not far off/ 1 We grasp one ax-hand!c to hew 
the other; but if we look from one to the other, we still consider 
them as apart. Therefore rhe Superior Man governs men by men ; 
and when they change (what is wrong), he Stops, Contentiousness 
to or hers (c/i/mg IE) and altruism {jfiu jgj) are not far from the Way* 
What you do not like when done Eg yourself, do not do ro others. 

c th ? ,7 T the Man there are four things, not 

to one or which have I attained : To serve my father as I would 
require my son CO serve me, I am not yet able ■ to serve my ruler as 1 
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would require my minister to serve me, I am not yet able ; to serve 
my elder brother as I would require my younger brother to serve me, 
I am not yet able; to set the example in behaving to a friend as I would 
require him to behave to me, I am not yet able. (The Superior Man) 
practises the ordinary virtues and pays attention to ordinary words. 
If he is defective, he dares not but exert himself. He dares not also 
do something that is more than what it should be. His words bear 
respect to his actions, and his actions bear respect to his words. Is 
not the Superior Man characterized by a perfect sincerity ? * ” 
(pp. 305-306). 

This is simply a development of the ideas of Confucius on 
chung (the doing to others what one likes oneself) and shu (the not 
doing to others what one does not like oneself). In practising 
chung and shu one draws a parallel from one’s own self to treat 
others. This is why the Superior Man c governs men by men’, and 
therefore for him ‘ the pattern is not far off.’ The way to morality 
is as simple as this. This explains the significance in the title, Chung 
Yung , of the word jung (a term which means ‘ usual’ or c constant ’).» 

The Chung Yung says : 

“ The universal Way for all under Heaven is five-fold, and the 
(virtues) by means of which it is practised are three. There are the 
relations of ruler and subject, father and son, husband and wife, 
elder and younger brother, and of friend and friend : these five con¬ 
stitute the universal Way for all. Wisdom (chih &]), human-hearted- 
ness (jen\ and fortitude (yung ]§): these three are universal virtues 
for all. That whereby they are practised is one. Some are born 
and know it; some study and so know it; some through painful 
difficulties come to know it. But the result of their knowing is all 
one. Some naturally practise it; some easily practise it; some do 
so by dint of strong effort. But the result accomplished comes to 
one and the same thing. 

“ The Master said : * To be fond of learning is to be near to 

wisdom ; to practise (virtue) with vigor is to be near to human-heart- 
edness ; to know to be ashamed (of one’s errors) is to be near to 
fortitude. He who knows these three things knows how to cultivate 
his own person. Knowing how to cultivate his own person, he knows 
how to govern others. Knowing how to govern others, he knows 
how to govern the empire and state ” (pp. 313-314). 


* The virtues of chung and shu both aim at the extension of one’s self to others, 
so that the one quality can imply the other. Thus the Chung Yung , when it speaks about 
serving one’s father as one would have one’s son serve oneself, etc., is really discussing 
only chung (‘ Do as you would be done by *). Whereas the Ta Hsuch , when it speaks 
about a principle, with which, as with a measuring-square, to regulate one’s course, and 
says : * What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not therewith employ his inferiors,’ 
etc. {cf. above, p. 366), is really discussing only shu (the not doing to others what one 
does not like oneself). If we combine these two concepts, we have the principles of 
chung and shu. 
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This again is a development of the ideas of Confucius, and makes 
the relations of ruler and subject, etc,, the universal Way for all, 
while h li nian-heartcdricss, wisdom and fortitude, whit'll are the results 
of individual self-cultivation, become the people’s universal virtues. 
Through following the universal Way, by means of the universal 
virtues, one may both cultivate fine’s sdf and govern others. 

Such arc the ideas tound in the central or older section of the 
Chung Yung, In the opening and dosing sections (pp. 300-301, 
316-329), we find the anri-utiiirarinnism of Mencius. together with 
his mystical tendencies, explained and combined into a unified system. 
The Chtmg Yung says: 

“What Heaven confers (nting %i) is called the nature (hs'ing).' 
The following of this nature is called the Way (Tun), The cultivation 
of this Way is called instruction " (p. 300). 

In the IJ Chi of the elder Tai it is stated: 

“ What is divided from Tao is called whar is conferred (nting). 
What assumes form in individual tilings is called the nature {foing). 
Whit is evolved through the /ra and the yang, and manifests itself in 
material forms is called life (sht-ng The cessation of this evolution 
and completion of the term of existence is called death " (chiton 13, 
p. 3). 

The Heaven or T’iai mentioned in the Chung Yung is equivalent 
to the Tan in the passage just quoted. The nature (hung) of each 
individual thing is received from Heaven, with which it has a relation¬ 
ship, according to the Con fu da ns, which is similar to the Taoist 
conception of the Tt and Tuo relationship, 3 Heaven is the ethical 
first principle of the universe, while bring is what Heaven ' confers * 
on man, or mother words, what man receives ‘ divided ' from Heaven 
or Tan- Confucius emphasized on the one hand the value of the 
true expression of emotidn and desire br the individual, and 
on the other hand their regulation by ii. The Chtmg Yung 
likewise srresscs the ' following of the nature ’ on the one 
hand, while on the other it advocates the ‘ cultivation ’ and 
' instruction ’ of this nature. The Chtmg Ytmg says again : “ The 

state in which joy, anger, sorrow and pleasure have not yet made their 
appearance is called that of equilibrium (chuttg). When they have 
appeared, bur are all in accotdance with the proper measure, tliis is 
called the state of harmony {ho fci) ” (p. 300). AH such feelings are 
natural, and So must be allowed expression. But at the same time 
we must keep rhem ordered by means of * instruction,’ and must 
regulate their expression so that it will be neither too extreme nor 
too restrained. 


■ I he word mmg, ulrflfUniy Inutile a, Fate, or is the BeCKe r. here 

usrd ai i vrth in tijofer, Ibi, 11 explained hy (he f,ci dm the Fite of a nun ii wbn he 
RWIVH Inm Hemwn, or in olhrt *, jnb, what Heaven confrt, till him. — Th. 

4 Cf, eh. fi. wet, 4, pp. m-lBU ; eh. ID, 2, p. 225. 
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I have already pointed our how Mohbc philosophy differed from 
tbeConfuriari. ThcContuchns pursued what was right or appropriate, 
without consideration of any consequent benefit^ in contrast to 
Mo Tzti, who considered only benefit and the result of conduct as 
important. 1 Those persons* said the Con fu clans* who do not consider 
the gain resulting from an act as the important thing, hold this 
attitude because they believe that the meaning and value of conduct 
docs not go beyond. ir p hut lies in the conduct itself. The Chmg 
Ymg support this attitude toward life with a metaphysical argument 
when ir states: 

l£ The Ode (IV, i, sect, 1* 2) says: * The Decree of Heaven, 
how profound is it and unceasing I * Meaning, it is thus that Heaven 
is Ilcaven. (Again) : 1 Oh I How illustrious was the singleness of 
the virtue of King Wen ! p Meaning, it was thus that King Wen was 
Mtt ISC (culmred). His singleness was unceasing^ (pp, 322-323). 

** Therefore absolute sincerity (rtfevg ft() is unceasing ; unceasing* 
it continues Jong; continuing long* it manifesto itself; manifesting 
itself ir teaches far; reaching far, it becomes large and substantial; 
being large and substantial* it becomes high and .brilliant, 

” By being large and substantial, it supports (all) things. By 
being high and brilliant, it overspreads (ail) things. By reaching 
far and continuing long, it perfects (all) things. In its largeness 
and substantiality it is the equal of Earth. In its loftiness and 
brilliance, it is the equal of Heaven. In its reaching far and continuing 
long ir is infinite. 

“ A person who is like this, w ithout being seen, makes a display; 
without any movement, transforms- without any effort (sw irai), 
makes complete. The way of Heaven and Earth may be completely 
seated in one sentence: They ire not double minded in their 
creations of things, and so they produce things inexhaustibly. The 
way ot Heaven and Earth is to be large and substantial, high and 
brilliant, far-xcadiing and long-continuing ** (pp. 321-322). 

4 Heaven - (in this case meaning Nature) moves unceasingly; 
it acts* hut not for something. The Superior Man takes this Heaven 
for model. Therefore he, too* must exert himself without ceasing. 
He also acts, but not for something. 

I have already pointed out that there is a mystic tendency in 
Mencius's philosophyH The Chitng Yii/tg further develops this 
tendency, making the highest scare of human development 1 the 
union of the inner and the outer.' In this stare* although life goes on 
and all things continue to exist* there is no longer any distinction 
between what is within and without, what is of self and of others. 
The 4 absolute sincerity P (rfVflg) described by the Chung Ytmg seems 
to refer to such a condition. * Heaven 1 or i 7 kn originally possessed 


1 Q. eh. 5, seer* 4 f pp. SHJ7. 
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this ch'eng ; T y ien y that is, originally made no distinction between 
what is within and without. Therefore the Chung Yung says : 

“ CKeng is the way of Heaven. To attain to that ch'eng is the way 
of man . . . . Enlightenment (ming g)) which comes out of cfteng 
is to be ascribed to the nature (hsing). Ch'eng which comes out of 
enlightenment is to be ascribed to instruction. Given ch'eng, there 
is enlightenment; given enlightenment, there is ch'eng" (pp. 318-319). 

Ch'eng being the way of Heaven, man must use * instruction * in 
order, through self-enlightenment, to attain to ch'eng. Hence such 
attainment constitutes the way of man. The Chung Yung continues : 

“ Ch y eng is the end and beginning of things. Without ch y eng 
there would exist no things. Therefore the Superior Man considers 
ch'eng as the noblest of all attainments. 

Tta quality of ch'eng does not consist simply in perfecting 
one s self. It is that whereby one perfects all other things. 
The perfection of the self lies in the quality of jen. The perfection 
of other things lies in wisdom. In this is the quality of the nature 
(hsing) ; it is the way in which comes the union of the inner and the 
outer. Therefore whatever always pursues it is fitting ” (p. 321). 

This doctrine, that the perfection of oneself and of other things 
is the way whereby to effect a union of inner and outer, is the same 
as Schopenhauer s work of love 9 which transcends the principium 
individutioms. Ch eng is the 1 quality of the nature.* * Instruction * 
can add nothing to this nature which was not already there, but 
can only assist it to attain its fullest development. The Chung 
Yung says on this : 

It is only he in the world who has most ch'eng who can develop 
his nature to its utmost. Able to develop his own nature to its 
utmost, he can do the same to the natures of other men. Able to 
develop to their utmost the natures of other men, he can do the same 
to the natures of things. Able to develop these to their utmost, he 
can assist the transforming and nourishing operations of Heaven and 
Earth. Capable of assisting in these transforming and nourishing 
operations, he can form a trinity with Heaven and Earth ” (p. 319). 

4 ^ ^dividual natures of men and of other things are all parts of 

Heaven, and so the man who can fully develop his own nature, 
can do the same for the natures of other men and things. The man 
of perfect ch eng is one without distinctions between inner and 
outer, self and others, and so has already attained to the state in 
which all things form one. In this state he can assist the trans¬ 
forming and nourishing operations of Heaven and Earth, and thus 
torm a trinity with them. Such a man has the virtue of the Sage, 
and therefore he can accomplish wonderful things, should he 
furthermore hold the position of Emperor. The Chung Yung says : 

Therefore the course of the Superior Man (who is a ruler) is 
rooted in his own character, and attested by the multitudes of the 
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people. He examines (his institutions) by comparison with those of 
the founders of the Three Dynasties, and finds them without mistake. 
He sets them up before Heaven and Earth, and there is nothing in 
them contrary (to their mode of operation)- He presents himself 
with them before spiritual beings, and no doubts about them arise. 
He is prepared for the rise of a Sage a hundred ages after* without any 
misgivings. That he can present himself (with hh institutions) 
before spiritual beings, without any doubts about them arising, 
shows that he knows Heaven. That he is prepared to wait for the 
rise of a Sage a hundred ages after, without any misgivings, shows 
that he knows man. 

" Therefore che movements of the Superior Man mark out for 
ages the way for all under Heaven ; his actions are the law for ages 
for all under Heaven ; his w ords are for ages a law for all under 
Heaven, Those who are afar look longingly for hin^ and those who 
are near never weary of him- * * . 

11 Never has a Superior Man obtained an early renown throughout 
the world who did not correspond to this description l w (pp. 325-326). 

When such a man occupies the throne, he rules the world simply 
through the influence of his virtue. In such a condition : 

Ml things are nourished together, without their injuring one 
another; all courses are followed without any collision* the smaller 
energies are like river currents ; the greater energies are seen in mighty 
transformations. It is this which makes Heaven and Earth so great ” 
(p- 326). b 

We may see from the foregoing that the Chung Ytmg largely 
follows the ideas of Mencius, while the Ta Hsi&h largely follows 
those of Hsun Tzfi. These two works have exerted a tremendous 
influence upon later Chinese philosophy, and it is no pure accident 
that during the Warring States period they should have represented 
the two great Confudan groups of that time, headed, respectively, 
by Mend us and Hsun Tztt* 

9—Tim Evolutions of L/ 

Later Confucianism received considerable Taoist influence/ 
In the political and social philosophy of one part of the Confucian 
school, this influence is well rep relented in the section entitled 
4 The Evolutions of U 3 (L; Ym fg 2) in the U Chi (ch. 7) ; 

“ Confucius said : 1 1 have never seen the practice of the great 
r a$ f and the eminent men of the Three Dynasties, though 1 have had 
a mind to do so. When the great Taa was in practice* the world was 
common to all; men of talents, virtue and ability were selected ; 
sincerity was emphasized and friendship was cultivated. Therefore 
men did not love only their parents, nor did they treat as children only 


' Q. pp 292-293, fgr the wjy m which Hitts Tztt was influent. 
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their own sons. A competent provision was secured for the aged 
till their death, employment for the able-bodied, and a means of 
upbringing for the young. Kindness and compassion were shown to 
widows, orphans, childless men* and those who were disabled by dis¬ 
ease, so that they all had the wherewithal For support. Men had thdr 
proper work and women had their homes. They hated to see the 
wealth of natural resources undeveloped, but also did not hoard wealth 
for their own use. They bated not to exert themselves* bur also did 
not exert themselves only for their own benefit. Thus (selfish) 
scheming* were repressed and found no development. Robbers* 
fikhers and rebellious traitors did not show themselves, and hence 
the outer doors were left open. This was the period of Great 
Unity (ta ftmg (HJ). 

“ "Now that the great Taj has fallen into obscurity, the world 
has become (divided into) families. Each loves but his own parents, 
and treats as children only his own children. People accumulate 
material things and exert their strength for their own advantage. Great 
men take it as the proper // that their states should descend in their 
own families. Their object is to nuke the walls of thdr cities and 
suburbs strong, and their ditches and moats secure* LJ and standards 
of j ustice (/} they regard as the bonds whereby to keep in its correct¬ 
ness, the relation between ruler and subject; in its gene mu s re¬ 
gard, that between father and son ; in its harmony, that between elder 
and younger brother; in a community of sentiment* that between 
husband and wife. They use rhem to formulate institutions* lay out 
lands and hamices, adjudge courageous and wise men as superior, 
and regulate accomplishments for their own advantage. Hence 
scheming practices come thereby and militarism arises. 

“ 1 It was in this way that Yu, T p ang, Wen, Wxi, King ChYng and 
the Duke of Chou obtained rhrir distinction. Of these six great 
men* each paid great attention to U. Thus they displayed their 
justice, tested their sincerity, exposed errors, exempli fed virtue and 
discoursed about courtesy, thus snowing to the people the invariable 
constants. All rulers who did not follow this course lost power and 
position* and all regarded them as pests. This was the period of 
Small Tranquility [hsian tf mg ®) ** (pp. 364-367), 

Tills says that the government and society SO striven for by some 
of the Confucians is, m the final analysis, only that of the Small 
Tranquility, above which there is the government of Great Unity. 
Tills idea is one plainly borrowed from the social and political 
philosophy of the Taoists. In recent times the philosophy of the 
Coufucian school exemplified here has been much exalted by certain 
Chinese political leaders, such as the reformer, K'ans Yu-wd fI85S- 
1927), and Sun Yat-scn* 


CHAPTER XV 


THE APPENDICES OF THE BOOK OF CHANGES 
AND THE COSMOLOGY OF THE HUAT-NAN-TZ.V 

1—Origin' of the Book op Changes and of its Appendices 

The I C/ting M 1? (Book of Changes) was first of all a book of 
divination. Its original corpus is made up of the famous eight 
trigrams {pa km jf^), each consisting of combinations nf three 
broken ot unbroken lines, as follows; — — ~ : I — — rz «. 
These are traditionally said to have been drawn by the mythological 
Emperor Fu I IsL There arc also sixty-four hexagrams derived 
from the original eight trigrams by combining any two nf these into 
diagrams ot six lines each, thus making a total of sixty-four different 
combinations. Some scholars say they were made by Fu Hsi himself; * * 
Others that they were formulated by King Wen, one of the 
Chou dynasty founders.* Both the written explanations in the I 
Cking given to each of the hexagrams, and the brief descriptions of 
each of the six lines within every individual hexagram, are sometimes 
said to have been written by King Wen.’ Others say that the former 
were composed by King Wen and the latter by the Duke of Chou,* 
The / Citing’i Appendices, commonly known as the Ten Wings {Shift 
f HP lt)> are traditionally, but quite unjustifiably, ascribed to Con¬ 
fucius. 

It is probable that during the Shang dynasty (1766P-1123? ax.) 
the / Chi fig’s eight trigrams were nor yet” in existence, since the 
Shang people then made divinations not by means of the divining 
phnt (with which the T Chings trigrams were originally associated); 
put by means of the tortoise shell-* The former method was an 
invention of the Chou people, made either to substitute, or to 
supplement* the tortoise shell method. The / Ching’s trigrams and 
hexagrams thus would seem to have originally been made as pictorial 
substitutes for the cracks formed in the tortoise shell when this w» 
heated with fire by the diviner; while the explanations in the I Ckhtg 
on each hexagram, and on the individual lines of each hexagram* 


r Hil italcment is givei! by the. fenQul I Ck cnrnrriE-niLa ir>r, Wiiflg Pi (a,D. 226-24'9) 

* This is vrid by die hutorbui, Sa-iS-mu Ch'kfi (145—c. Sti i.e.). 

* This is also said % SaiI-em Ch’ien. 

* Thij it said bf the mm-d commentator oa the cluila, Ma Yung (a.d, 

* For these two melbixls* wc pb 27<—"Tki, 
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would seem to correspond to the prognostications made by the 
Shang diviners when they examined the tortoise shell cracks. After 
such examination, these diviners would either make prognostications 
that were entirely new, or would sometimes utilize earlier prognos¬ 
tications. These earlier prognostications would be followed if the 
new cracks made in the shell were similar in form to cracks that 
were already known from former occasions ; but when no prototypes 
existed, an entirely new prognostication had to be devised. 

The cracks thus formed from the heating of a tortoise shell 
were numerous and intricate and hence difficult to interpret. 
Consequently the prognostications based on them were also 
complicated and difficult to remember. The use of the divining 
plant in conjunction with the I Ching 9 s diagrams, however, put an 
end to these difficulties. For the diagrams of the I Ching , formed 
of broken and unbroken lines in such a way that they bore a certain 
resemblance to the cracks appearing in the tortoise shell, were at 
the same time limited in number to sixty-four combinations, with 
the result that their prognostications were likewise limited. Thus 
when divination was made with the divination plant, a standard pro¬ 
gnostication could always be obtained corresponding to whichever 
hexagram or line in the hexagram happened to be encountered, 
and the meaning of the prognostication could then be applied to 
the situation at hand. This was certainly a far easier method than 
that of the tortoise shell, in which any combination of new cracks 
might appear.* Perhaps this explains the I Ching 9 s alternative name 
of Chou I It was named Chou from the fact that it was 

composed by the people of the Chou dynasty, and I because its 
method of divination was an easy one. 1 2 

Originally the I was written to be used with the divining plant, 
but later, even when not used for divination, the meanings of the 
explanations of its hexagrams and lines continued to be quoted when 
support for an argument was sought for. The Tso Chuan gives 
an example under the year 597 b.c. : 

“ The army of Chin went to the rescue of the state of Cheng. 

Chih Tzu.crossed the Yellow River with the part of the central 

army that was under him. Chuang Tzii of Chih said : € This army 
is in great danger! The Chou J, under the case of the hexagram 
shih (5jj e_e, as changed into that of lin says: ‘ * An army proceeds 

according to the regular rules. If these are not good, there will 
be evil. ,,> If the leader conforms himself to what is proper, the 
result is good. If not, the result is evil. A multitude divided 


1 These ideas, beginning with the words, “It is probable that during the Shang 
dynasty,” etc., which begin §2, p. 379, have largely been taken from the article by 
Yu Yung-liang, I Kua Hsi-t^'u ti Shih-tai chi ch y i Tso-che , in the Ku Shih Pien , in, pt. i. 

2 The word / & means * easy * as well as ‘ change/—T r. 

9 Cf. 1 Ching , p. 72. Shih is hexagram No. 7, and /in is No. 19 .—Tr. 
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become weak \ it is like the blocking up of a stream so as to form 
a marsh. The rules of service arc changed so that each one goes 
his own way. Therefore it is said that the rules arc not good. They 
arc as it were dried up, just a$ the full stream h dried up and 
catmoE follow iis course. Consequently evil must ensue. Noe to 
act is called Uit* Is there a greater lack of action than where there 
is a chief who is yet not obeyed ? This is the case we now have. 
If we really encounter the enemy, we shall certainly be defeated, and 
Chih T 2 & will be responsible. Even if he now escapes and returns, 
great evil will await him *” (p. 316-317). 

Again* under the year 545 : 

4i The Viscount of Ch*u will soon die- He does not practise virtue 
in his government, and is greedy and blind in his conduct toward the 
feudal lords. Gin he, in order to Satisfy his own desire^ hope to 
continue for long } The Chou I, under the hexagram fu ® §j|* 
changed into that of i |0S == T says: 4 A blind return is of evil 
augury, 1 1 Cannot these words be applied to the Viscount of O/u ? 
He wishes to return to his first desire, and reject what is fundamental. 
He has no place to return to- This is a blind return. Is it not 
inauspicious ? ** (p. 541). 

Confucius also made use of the I in this way when he quoted 
and expanded the meaning of the thirty-second hexagram, so as 
thus to teach the necessity for constancy (the meaning of this 
hexagram),* Hsun Tz^ too, Frequently quoted the hexagrams to 
support his arguments/ All these instances indicate that in later 
times the I wax no longer used purely as a book of divination, but 
was regarded as a work having a wider significance- So too with 
Its Appendices, which could not have been the work of any one man, 
but were probably written by several men who, while utilizing its 
varied ideas, added their own views and developed than, and thus 
made the / into a work having a unified philosophic system. 

That these * Ten Wings s or Appendices could never have been 
written by Confucius, has already been made dear both by past and 
contemporary scholars/ The chapter on the Confudan school in 
the Ch'ktt Han Shu says i 

fl During the Ch'in interdiction of learning (i.e., the Burning 
of die Books in 213 »the I t being a book of divination, w T as 
the only work not forbidden, and so its line of transmission was 
not interrupted. With the rise of the Han (in 206 b.c.)i T p ien Ho, 
because he belonged to the family of T’ien, (rulers) of Ch\ was 


1 Cf, I CAirtg, p- 100. Fa is htiAgani No. 24, and i a No- 27-—Tt, 

J Cf. p. 65. 

1 Cf, the Hrim-tr*. cb. * (d** \ p- % and ch. 11 1 ^. pp- $ 10)- 

* Cf the / TW TcjJ J r~m by Chi-vuriR Hfiu (1017-1072); Uw iw K'$q Hm Lm r 
h> Ti'ui Shu f 1740-1316); vurinus by I J roie»cr Kli ChichU-.in^ in fhr kv 

PitM ; und ttlv own !Cm*£ TV Jiu? CAmq-fao U*tM& Ti-*is\ in the Kx Shsh 

Pirn, Yol. IL 
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transferred to Tu-ling, and was called Tu Tien-sheng. Wang T'ung 
and his son, Chung, of Tung-wu, to whom he (Tien Ho) gave (the 
I ) ; Chou Wang sun and Ting K'uan of Loyang; and Fu Shtng of Ch'i, 
all made commentaries on the 1 in several chapters ” (ch, 68, p 7), 
We have no means of knowing if these * commentaries ’ {china 
{#) are among the present * Ten Wings 1 or not, but at any rate it 
is probable that the latter are in character similar to, and date from 
about the same period, as these commentaries. 


2—Thf. Eight Trig hams and the Yin and Yang 


I he eight trigrams and their combinations of sixty-four 
hexagrams wen* invented in early Chou times, as I have said in the 
preceding section, to simulate the cracks formed in the tortoise shell 
of the earlier divination method. Originally these eight trig rams 
may not have had any Specific meanings attached to them, but later 
on they were elaborated so that each came to be representative of 
certain ideas. Appendix V of the 7 Cking says 

The_rAV«i & |5Z trigrain is Heaven, and hence is called father. 
K tm 2 T is Earth, and hence is called mother. Chen j| 5 5 by its 
first (i.e., lowest) line is male (i.e., an unbroken line), antT so is 
called the eldest son. Sun J£: — by its first line is iemale (i.e., a 
divided line), and So is called the eldest daughter. K*iW & H by 
its second (i.c., central) line is male, and so is called the second son. 
' J — by its second fine is female, and so is called the second 

* ts third (i.e., upper) line is male, and so is 
„ , V OUn ls es f son - 7*1 ft by its third line is female, and so 
IS called the youngest daughter, 1 

' s Heaven, round, and is the ruler and the father. . . - 
A un is Earth and is the mother. . . . Chen is thunder. . . . Sun is 
wood and rain. . , , K’an is water. , . . and is rhe moon. , .. 

/j is fire and the sun. ... Ken is mountain. Tui is 

marsh. . . (pp. 429 432).” 

Though this is supposed to be one of the later appendices, yet 
already m the Ch'un ( h’iu period, according to the Kua Yu and 
Oman, people were thinking of (h*kn as Heaven, k'urt as soil, 
sun as wind ; 3 //as fire, ken as mountain ; 4 (hen as thunder, k'nn as 
water; and chen again as the eldest Son, and k'm as the mother,* 
Thus what Appendix V records Is simply a unification and arrangement 
of what had already been said. 


dan Ijrf** apptWdi “* arr hKTC nujTlb * r&J to U^c's numbering in bv mmb 

i. rrl ^ “k™ - bc« S nflH In the / the VTOtinttk# 

ii the Jurat Uttc up ihc tppmtut tint.— T., 

l w CAti&f under the year 672, p* 103, 

• iW., year 537, p. 604, 

9 Km Yb (Ohn Yu |V % 
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Once these fixed meanings had become attached to the eight 
trigrams, the present cosmologies in the / Chittg were written. These 
based their speculations upon the origin of life sis it h seen to 
occur in the ease of the human being, and extended this by analogy 
to apply to the origins of other things. Appendix TIL says : 
K There is an intermingling of the genial influences of Heaven and 
Earth, and the transformation of ail things proceeds abundantly. 
Then: is an intercommunication of seed between male and female, 
and ail things arc produced 11 (p. 393). A human being 3s produced 
by the union of man and woman, and so by extension, the universe is 
also considered to have two prime principles; the male or yang, the 
trigram For which is eAVffl; and the female or jin, the trigram for which 
is Heaven and Earth arc the physical representations of these 

principles. From the union of fKkfi and k?un comes chttt, which has a 
male or unbroken lower line, and hence is die eldest son, the physical 
representation of which is thunder. Sfnt has a female or broken lower 
line, and hence is the eldest daughter, the physical representation of 
wliich is wind. K*tm t having a central male line, is the second son* 
represented by water. IJ y having a central female line, is the second 
daughter t represented by fire* Kw t having a topmost male line, h the 
youngest sou, represented by mountains. And /w m having a lemalc 
topmost line, is the youngest daughter* represented by low marshes. 

The greatest tilings in the universe, in short, ate Heaven and 
Earth* In Heaven, the objects most noteworthy to man arc the 
sun ? moon, wind and thunder; on Earth they arc mountains and 
marshy lowlands ; and the things most used by nl&n ore water and 
fire* The ancient Chinese regarded these objects as forming the 
constituents of the universe, made the eight trigrams correspond to 
them, and linked these trigrams together by giving them the relation¬ 
ships of father and mother^ and ot sons and daughters. 

The objects symbolized by the eight trigrams axe thus made 
the basic constituents of the universe. During the Chou dynasty this 
system seems to have existed quite independently from that of the 
Five Elements which has already been described/ so that rhe 
proponents of one system did not uphold the other. In the Han 
dynasty, however, the two schools were united. Thus T sou \en and 
his Followers arc refer ted to in Han times as the Ym-jang school, 
though in reality the yin and yaw were originally attached to rhe 
system of the eight trigrams, which Tsou Yen had not touched. 

Already in early times, however, rhe jin and jmg had been used 
to explain the phenomena of the universe/ and were later often re¬ 
ferred to by die TaoUrs> as in the Lao-t^sl : sl T*o produced Oneness, 
Oneness produced duality. Duality evolved into rriniry, and trinity 
evolved into the leu thousand tilings* The ten thousand things 


i th, 7. wi. 7* ppr 1*3-169. 
1 Cfi eh. 3. kci. 4. pjv 32-33. 
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support the jw and embrace the It is on the blending of the 

breaths (of the yin and the ^ 5 ) that Lhcir harmony depends ” (ch. 42). 
Again, the Lii-ihih Ch'un Ch'iu (V, 2) says : 

“ Great Oneness produced the two Forms ft 9 ), The two 
Forms produce rhe yin and the yang ” (p. 58). The Li Chi (ch, 7) 
says f 

" Li must be tooted in the great Oneness, which divided to form 
Heaven and Earth, and revolved to make they/'* and the yang ” (pp. 
386-387), 

In the same manner the I Chtng (Appendix III) says : 

“ In rhe / there is the Great Ultimate (t'ai chi Hfi; H), which pro¬ 
duced the two Forms (i). These two Forms produced the four 
emblems {hsinng ^), and these four emblems produced the eight 
trigrams ” (p. 373), Again : 

" One yin and tmejang constitute what is called Tns. That which is 
perpetuated by it is good. That which is completed by it is the individual 
nature (hting). The benevolent sec it ana call it benevolence (jtn). 
The wise see it and call it wisdom. The common people use it daily, 
vet without realising it. Thus the Superior Man's Too (is seen bv) 
few. It is manifested in acts of benevolence (j/n), and lies stored up 
in rhings of utility. It drums all things onward, without having 
the same anxieties thereon that possess rhe Sage. Complete is the 
abundance of its Power (TV) and the greatness of its achievement 1 
Richly possessing it is w hat is meant by * the greatness of its achieve¬ 
ment.’ The daily renewing of it is what is meant bv * the abundance 
of its Power * " (pp. 355-356). 

The duality spoken of in the JLtf<u/ 7 rf t and probably the two 
Forms oi the LS-skih Ch'un Ch'iu, both refer to Heaven and Earth. In 
t t 1 Chi fig, however, the two Forms seem to be the^w and ynng, as 
evidenced by its statement that “ one yin and one yang constitute what 
'? called Jfle” Chiao Hsiin 11763-1820) says about this: “That 
which IS divided from Tug is called Fate {mns}. That which is mani- 
lested in the individual is called his nature {hsing). The unity of Ten 
» 50 as to IP'C completeness to the natures of individual 

men. The natures of all things are united so as to give completeness 
to the whok of Onejri/f and one yang are whac make Tao never 
ending. T 

relation given here between Ta& ^nd the individual 
nature is exactly that of the Taoists between Tan and TV. Too is the 
all-embracing first prinriplc through which all things are produced, 
and the natures ol individual men and things are parts separated 
from tins Too. There is nothing produced by Too that is evil, and so 
the / says ■ “ That which is perpetuated bv it (Tao) is good.” It is 

only after Tag separates that it becomes defined and gives completion 


f his L*x-yif 
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to something, and therefore the I says: “That which is completed 
by it is the individual nature.” The 7 then continues : “ The be¬ 
nevolent see it and call it benevolence. The wise see it and call it 
wisdom/' The L&htofil means the same thing when it says: “ The 
Tut> that may be called Ten is not the invariable T® 11 (ch. 1), and 
again when it says that the Tao “produces bur docs not possess; acts 
but dries not depend upon anything; is leader yet does not preside ’’ 
(ch. 51), Therefore, says the I, “ The common people use it daily, 
yet without realizing it.” The 1 tie 11 drums all thing?? onward, 
without having the same anxieties thereon which possess the 
Sage.” Likewise the says : 

“Heaven and Earth are not benevolent. They treat all things like 
straw dogs ” (ch, 5)/ That is, all things are produced spontaneously, 
without Heaven and Earth (Le., the universe) having the intention 
of either being kind or unkind to them. 

The Appendices of the I Chirtg thus borrow ideas from the Lzc- 

ar the same time adopting thej tin and yartg doctrines, and equating 
these to rh'itn and k’utt, tiie male and female principles. Produced 
by Tao or the Great Ultimate, these are the two first principles of the 
universe. Describing their qualities, the / Appendices say: 

“ Vast is ch’im t the beginner ! All things owe to ir thdr begin¬ 
ning. It comprises Heaven.The way of rh’icn is to change and 

transform, so that everything obtains its proper nature {hshtg} according 
to its Fate {m'tng)” (p. 213). 

“ Perfect is jfe'jwr, the beginner I All things owe to it their btrrh. 
It receives obediently the influences of Heaven .., ,r (p- 214). 

" The way of eh’ten constitutes the male ; the way of k*m con¬ 
stitutes the female. Ch'ien knows the great beginning ; k*tm gives to 
things their completion. It is through its ease that th'itn is known ; 
through its simplicity that k'un exhibits its ability ” (p. 349). 

“ There is ch’ien. In its quiescence it has concentration ; when 
in activity it goes straight ahead ; and it is thus that it has great pro¬ 
ductive power. There is k’un. In its quiescence it is self-collected 
and capacious; when in activity it develops its resources ; and thus 
its productive power is on a wide stale ” (p. 358). 

“ Ch'ien is a yang thing ; k'tat is ajfw thing. The yin and thc jiwg 
unice their forces, and the hard and the soft gain embodiment, thus 
giving manifestation to the phenomena of Heaven and Earth ’’ 

(p. 395). 

Here again we find the origin of human life being taken as an 
example to explain by extension the origin of all things. “ Fhere 
is an intercommunication of seed between male and female, and all 
things are produced/* Extending this same prinripk-, we find : 


■ AeconJinR to the commentatyt*. dofli trade rf itjair weir offend a %actEitrrt 
to Kearcfi and fc«i£.—Ta. 
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"There is an intermingling of the genial influences of Heaven and 
E&nh, and the transformation of all things proceeds abundantly/'' 
Heaven gives forth and Earth produces, leading to an increase 
without restriction ” (p. 247). 

Heaven and Earth arc the physical representations of tk’itn and 
* s-ttd j tin. Of these two first principles, the one is hard, the 

other soft; the one gives forth, the other receives ; to one all things 
owe their begUming; to the other they all owe their birth. “ There 
is <h it». In its quiescence it has singleness ; when in activity it goes 
straight ahead. . . There is k'tm. In its quiescence it is self- 
coJlcctcd and capacious; when in activity it develops its resources.” 
Shutting a door is like k'un \ opening a door is like eh'itn ” (p. 372). 
n all these statements the reproductive activities of male ana female 
are taken as examples to explain dt'ia and 

Other aspects of the relation of ch'itn to k'un are explained in the 
/ Appendices by making analogies between them and the relationship 
ot man and woman in the human societv of that time. Thus in 
Appendix 1: 

Perfect iz k.'wi the beginner ! Alt tilings owe to it their birth, 
Jt receives obediently the influences of Heaven. Km in its thickness, 
supports and contains things. Its Power (TV) harmonizes and is 
unlimited. Its comprehension is wide and its breadth great. Various 
things obtain from it their full development. The mare is a creature 
or earthly kind. It moves over the earth without limits. It is mild 
and docile, beneficial and firm. Such is the course of the Superior 
Man. if it {k im) goes ahead first, it will become confused and love the 

*2’ " “ allows, it will docilely gain the regular (way). 

ie go< _ = onune arising trom rearing in firmness corresponds to the 
imhmited opacity of Earth " (pp. 214-21S). And Appendix IV : 
a Hit is most soft, yet when in movemenr it is hard It is most 
j CSt ’ Jt L ^°' vt:r (“) is square. By following, it obtains its 
ord and has the regular (way), ft contain? all things in itself, and its 
_ storming power is glorious. What docility marks the wav of 
**»! It receives the influences of Heaven and acts at the proper 
time... . Although the jm has its beauries, it keeps them under 
rcsmint m its service of the King, and does not claim success for 
nself. Tbs is die way of Earth, of a wife, of a subject. The way of 
Earth is, not to daim the merit of achievement, but on another's 
bcha 2_ to bring things to their proper issue " (pp. 418-420). 

-, eh m *5 is master, while the k’un or yin is their helper. 

1 the km puts irselt forward, it ‘will become confused and lose the 
Tftay, ut u it inflows the e/i’irn or ynttg* it will f obtain its lord and 
ave i c regular (way), Por long this has been held up in China as 
the ideal of wifely conduct. 


1 Cf. nhotr* p. M3. 
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There must be unit jo between man and woman to produce 
offspring* and likewise th tyin and the jOTg must unite to produce all 
things. Appendix I says : 

“When Heaven and Earth have intercourse with one another, 
all things have tree development. When superior and interior are 
in communication with one another, they are possessed by the same 
asm_” (p, 223). 

** When Heaven and Earth act one upon the other* all things are 
transformed and produced " (p. 238). 

“ When Heaven and Earth have meeting with one (mother, the 
various things ate all brought to manifestation *’ (p. 250). 

" In the marriage of a young girl lies the great meaning of 
Heaven and Earth. If Heaven and Earth were without intercourse* 
all things would not flourish. (In the same way), the marriage of a 
young girl is the beginning and end of man ” (p. 257). 

Heaven and earth are the physical manifestations of the abstract 
first principles, th’ieti and Etm. They must In; united to make things 
flourish. “ Heaven and Earth are separate, yet their work is together. 
Man and woman are apart, yet they have a will in common. All 
things are separate, yet in their operations they fall into classes ” 
(p. 243). Because of their union* Heaven and Earth, though separate, 
have their common work, just as man and woman, though separate, 
have a common will. 


3—Development and Change op Phenomenal Things 

Because of the union of ck'itn and Em., all things exist, and 
hence there comes development and transformation. Appendix I 
says: 

44 When Heaven and Earth are released (from the grip of 
winter), we have thunder and rain. When these come, the buds 
of the plants and trees that produce the various fruits begin to 
burst" (p. 245). 

“ Heaven and Earth undergo their changes, and the four seasons 
Complete their functions (p. 254). And Appendix III: 

“ Shutting a door is called Em, Opening a door is called tk ten. 
One opening following one shutting is called change. The endless 
passing from one oi these states to the other may be called the constant 
course (of things) " (p. 372). 

Things in the universe ever change and become renewed, and 
these changes all follow a constant order. Appendix 1 says: 

« Heaven and Earth act in concord, and hence the sun and moon 
make no error (in movement), and the four seasons do not deviate 
(from their order) ” (p. 227), 

" Heaven and Earth observe their regular terms, and the four 
seasons ate complete " (p- 262). 
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[ The way of Heaven and Earth is constant and unocasin^ 

' Movement in any direction whatever will be advantageous.*' When 
there is end, there is beginning again. The sun and moon, pertain¬ 
ing to Heaven, can shine constantly. The four seasons, changing 
and transforming, can constantly give completion (to things). , , . 
When we see how they arc constant, the nature of Heaven, Earth 
and all things cm be seen " (p, 239). And Appendix III: 

Good and ill Fortune are constantly overcoming one another. 
The wav of Heaven and Earth is constantly to manifest themselves. 
1 he sun and moon constantly emit their light. All movements beneath 
the sky are constantly subject to one and the same rule ” (p, 380). 

The underlying idea in these quotations is that all things in 
the universe follow a dcrinire order according to which they move 
everlastingly The Chmg J says: “ The way of Heaven and Earth 
^ completely described in one sentence: They are not double- 
minded m their creation of things, and so they produce things in- 
citiausMijjy (p. 322), This is exactly the idea conveyed in the quota¬ 
tion above: " AH movements beneath the sky are constantly subject 
to one and the Same rule.” Because of this, evolution never ceases 
in the universe, so that Appendix VI says; 

" Things cannot be exhausted, and therefore it is with wti <hi 

i sttty-fbux hexagrams) t itc bruueht to a. dose ” 

(ppK 438-439), 

4 The Endless Cycle of Phenomenal Change 

. Things in the universe ate ever changing according to an endless 
cyc l^. Thus the append ires say : 

return anJ Firth Nothing goes away that does not 

of Heaven" 0^229 “ bc&i ‘ mmg ' Such * s tbe movement 

“ His way is one of return and repetition. In seven days comes 
233) thLS rct1irning wc 8CC minf J of Heaven and 

bas 1 rc4 ^ llcd *** meridian height, it begins to 
decline. When the moon has become full, « begins to wane. Hea ven 
and Earth arc now full now empty, according to the flow and ebb 
Gt the seasons {p. 259). 

When the sun goes, the moon comes. When the moon goes, 
the sun comes The sun and moon thus take the place of one another 
U prod™ light. When the cold goes, the warmth comes, and 
S? f wamtiicomes thc cold goes. Cold and warmth take the 
£“* of one another, and so the year is rounded out. Thar which 
goes co ntracts, and that which comes expands. It is by the influence, 

i fK T h 5”^ nlJI1 32 (p- 125). which is di*CUU<d here._T*. 

Mc “™* not y e » wmplettdTTl.r Sfrhe ^ 
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one upon the other, of rius contraction and expansion that whar is 
beneficial is produced " (p + 389). 

This * return 1 ot constant round of the sun and moon and all 
other things in the universe constitutes a great universal lav, according 
to which things change. Hence * in this returning we sec the mind of 
Heaven and Earth. 1 

Because of this principle, everything that reaches a certain 
peak, must then revert to its opposite, " When the sun has reached 
its meridian height, it declines, and when the moon haa become mil, 
it wanes." Thus in tFim t the Erst hexagram, the dragon, which is 
described in the first or lowest line as lying hidden, reaches its highest 
peak in the fifth line, when it is flying in the sky, but in the sixth 
or topmost line “the dragon exceeds the proper limits and there will 
he occasion for repentence ” (pp. 57-58). In Appendix IV, Confucius 
is reported as commenting on this : 

14 This phrase, * exceeds the proper limits/ indicates that he 
knows to advance, but not to retire ; he knows preservation, but not 
destruction; obtaining but nor losing. He only is the Sage who 
knows to advance and to retire, to preserve and to destroy, without 
ever acting improperly. Yes, he only is the Sage I ” (p. 417), 

This principle of rise and tall is one taken from the and, 

according to the Appendices of the I t is illustrated in the arrangement 
of the sixty-four hexagrams themselves. Appendix Y1 says : 1 

“ * * - * Treading leads to the hexagram /W ft (No. II)* after 
which there b pence. Hence this (hexagram 10) is followed by /V. 
i r &* denotes things having free course. They cannot forever have 
free course, and so this is followed by pi -g (denoting things being 
shut up and restricted), livings cannot forever be shut up, hence this 
is followed by pmg pn [ia] Jk (denoting a union of mankind). ..." 
fj>« 434) + 

11 • + * * Things should not be united in a reckless or irregular 
^■ay, and hence this is followed by pen ft (No„ 22). Pm denotes 
adorning. When ornamentation has been carried to the utmost, 
its progress conies to an end; hence it is followed by pe #ij. Po 
denotes decay and overthrow. Things cannot be done away with 
forever. When decadence and overthrow have completed their work 
at one end, re-integration commences at the other, and hence this is 
followed by fu ft (meaning return) . . * ** (pp. 434-435). 

** ■ - ■ C/m ft (No. 51) is the idea of movement- Tblllgl 
can no c be in movement forever* They are stopped, and therefore 
this is followed by Am f^. Km denotes stopping. But tilings cannot 
be forever Stopped, and so this is followed by rAien (meaning 
advance) * . * " (p. 437). 

1 Some achoLrt havc maintained that Append ra VI iy of Iwr ctip}r\ than ihv uihcr 
iBpentlkin. Yet it is quoted fn.™ in the (ch. 10, p, 7), indicating that in 

■he lime of the Prince of litui-nan {died. 122 ex.) it wm Already k no an. 
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Because ot this bw, both good and evil must exist m the process 
of change in the universe. Therefore Appendix ITT says j 

11 Good and bad fortune, occasion tor repentenee or regret, all 
arise from movement" (p. 380). 

“ The lines (of the hexagrams) are patterned upon &IJ the move* 
meats taking place heneath the sfc>% It is thus that gfHwJ and bad 
fortune are produced, and repentenr.e and regret appear ** (p. 387), 
Good and bad fortune are the invariable concomitants of any 
movement, and all phene >mena in the Universe consist in movement 
of some kind* Hence it is inevitable that there will be evil in the 
world. Thus Appendix ITI says again : "The eight trigTams serve 
to determine good and bad fortune, from which is produced great 
accomplishment’' (p + 373)+ Such accomplishment must be closely 
connected with good and bad fortune. This is what Schopenhauer 
called 1 eternal justice/ 1 


5—The Hexagrams and Human Affairs 

The things in the universe and their production and change, all 
follow the universal laws described above* The i Cfewg, according 
to its Appendices * was composed so as to represent, through 
simple Symbols, these universal laws, in order to be a mode] for 
humin action Sr In other words, the I Ching is a reflection in miniature 
Ot the enure univcRt, Appendix HI says : 

" tc > emblems {Afiang the Sages used them in surveying 
all the complex phenomena under the sky. They then considered 
in their mind how these could be figured, and made represen Ur ions 
of rheir appropriate forms, which are hence designated emblems ” 
<p. 360). 

** The appearance of anything is called a semblance {hsiang). 
ben it has physical form, ir is called an object. When we regulate 
and use it, this is called law. And when benefit arises from it in 
externa! and internal matters, so that the people all use it. it is called 
divine ” fpp. 372073), 

That is, from the emblems (Is,, hexagrams) which the Sage has 
drawn to represent the things of the universe, he makes the utensils 
and laws that ate used by die people. Therefore : 

“ Heaven produced rhe spirit like things, and the Sages patterned 
themselves on them. Heaven and Earth have their transformations, 
and the Sages imitated them. Heaven suspends irs emblems (i.e., 
stars, sun, moon, etc.) from which ate seen good and bad fortune, and 
the Sages made semblances {ftsiting) of them ” (p. 374). 


' *,«**“» CWaeic author writes; “ Aj, immortal sabl i * In pWu d™. iKcre 

» OC UlFlUiblc nur of winning, bill there la an infallible w*y of ilOl losing.’ He m 
““ rli w “« ™* intjL||h!c Tiy Could be, and replied : ‘ It is noi t, i n| Jy chrsi-' Puf the 

Ipa Ot chest Con,iinnn muvemenr. and when there is movement there must result 
n.IIHOC as mil » good, and consequent occasion for resilience or rr K ier." 
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I hiugs in the universe are ever in a slate of flux and change, and 
the 1C fling serves to represent these changes. Appendix III says again: 

The lines (nf the hexagrams) serve to imitate all the movements 
taking place beneath the sky ’’ (p. 3b7). 

' T!lc / ' s a ^°?K w ^ ich t^nor be put for away. Its method (of 
teaching) is that of frequent changing (of its lines), They move 
and change without staying (in one place), flowing about into any 
one of the six places of die hexagram, They ascend and descend, 
ever inconstant. The strong and weak lines change places, so that 
an invariable and compendious rule cannot be derived from them. 
It must vary as thdr changes indicate " (p. 399), 

Because of tins constant movement, the Appendices often make 
retereneci tn whar i$ * timely * (sftih Uj). And because in their changes 
things must move from one extreme to rhe other, there is often 
reference to what is called ‘ central ’ or 1 the mean ’ {chwg rf»), The 
noted / Ckittg scholar, Hui Tung (1697-1738), points out how the word 
timely' is used in Appendix I twenty-four times and in Appendix 
II six times ; while the word ‘central 1 occurs in Appendix I thirty- 
hvc times, and in Appendix II thirty-six rimes. The Word * timely * 
is used in many ways, such as waiting for whar is timely, the 
timely movement, the timely completion, the timely change, the 
timely use, ihe timely meaning, the limclv development, the timely 
release, and the timely standard. The word ‘mural 1 or ‘mean’ 
is also variously used in such phrases as the proper mean, the 
great mean, the central Tio. conduct according to the mean, the 
arj and the soft mean, etc. ; while in one place (commentary of 
Appendix I on hexagram 4), the terms * timely 1 and ‘ central' are 
united in one phrase. He also points out how these terms are also used 
in Other early Confudan writings.' Thus wc see that in the / 
Appendices these terms, already of long standing in Confucianism 
(especially in the Chmg Yxfig), are given a metaphysical meaning and 
that in the usage of these, as well as other expressions, Appendices 
l and II show certain similarities ro that work. 

Applying the principle that everything that reaches one extreme 
must revert to the other, the / Appendices offer mankind with ways 
ot dealing with affairs, similar to those outlined in the Leso-t~*it. 
Appendix I says : % 

“ It is the way of Heaven to send down its beneficial influences 
below, where they are brilliantly displayed. It is the way of Earth, 
lying low, to send its influences upward, It is the way of Heaven 
to diminish the full and augment the humble. It is rhe way of Earth 
to overthrow the full and replenish the humble. Spiritual beings 
inflict calamity on the full and bless the humble. Ir is the way of 
mun to I late the full and love the humble. What is humble is vet 


T O', (fcj / im Oft* SUM, in his 1 ILi* Hdtf, th u *t 7, p. 4. 
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honored and brilliant. It is low bur no man can pass be von d it. 
Thus the Superior Man reaches a good conclusion ** (pp. 226)* 
And Appendix Ill ; 

u Toiling laboriously yet humbly, the Superior Man will have 
good fomme in the end. The Master (i.c., Confucius) said : 1 He 
roils but docs not boast of it; he achieves but takes no merit to him¬ 
self from it : this is the heighr of generous goodness/ He was 
speaking here of the person who though having merit, puts himself 
below others* The virtue of the humble is overflowing* and hh 
manners are respectful Being most respectful, he is able ro preserve 
his position >p (pp. 362-363). Again : 

* J He who keeps danger in mind will rest safe in his seat; he 
who keeps niin in mind will preserve his interests secure ; he who 
sets the danger of disorder before him will maintain good order. 
Therefore the Superior Man, resting in safety, does not forger 
danger j resting in security, does not Forget disaster; and when 
having good government, does not forget disorder. Thus his person 
is kept safe and his country is preserved. The 1 (hexagram 12) says: 

1 He perishes 1 He perishes ] (If he think? always on this) he will be as 
Safe if bound to a dump of bushy mulberry trees 1 ” (pp + 391-392). 

Here it is evident that the / Appendices are borrowing from 
the doctrines uf the 

^Cet these methods for dealing with things in the world are only 
similar to, but not identical with, those in the The latter 

w ork advocates that extremes be synthesized so as to form a new 
blend or harmony, whereas the I Appendices simply advocate the taking 
of the mean or middle way between, these two extremes, When the L^io- 

says, for example : “ Great skill is like clumsiness/' this great or 
absolute skid is not something at a point midway between skill and 
clumsiness (meaning by this the skill that is ordinarily thought of when 
we speak of skill, and which, because is is not kept within bounds, 
may meet disaster). Rather it is a blend derived from die combination 
of ordinary skill with clumsiness. 1 The / Appendices, on the other 
hand, urge only to rake the mean between the extremes (the Confudan 
doctrine ot the mean), and in this respect remain Confucian documents. 

As already seen, the position, and relation of man and woman in 
the society^of that time are extended, in the Appendices, by analogy to 
r ^e other hand, once the position and relationship 
or th tut and k. ttn in the universe have been established in the Appcn- 
dices, they serve as a metaphysical interpretation of the relationship 
between man and woman in the actual world. Thus in Appendix I: 

In chia jtn ^ A 1 the woman has her right place within, and 
the man his nght place outside. The correctness of position of man 


1 ike jLovr h p. 135, 

P™pl* ^ *« huuKhoid. 1 the mm* of hcasprao, 37.—TX. 
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and woman is the great principle of Heaven and Earth. In chia jen 
we have the idea of an authoritative ruler, that is, parental authority. 
When the father is father, the son, son; when the elder brother is elder 
brother, and the younger brother is younger brother; when husband 
is husband and wife is wife : then the way of the family is correct. 
When it is correct, all under Heaven will be established ” (p. 242). 

In this passage, the metaphysical support of * the great principle 
of Heaven and Earth 9 is brought forward to support the proper 
relationship that should exist between man and wife. Again 
Appendix III says : 

“ Heaven is lofty and honorable. Earth is low, and ch 9 ien and k 9 un 
are firmly fixed in this. Their lowliness and loftiness serve to display 
honorable and humble (social) position 99 (p. 348). 

Honorable and humble position in society thus become things as 
natural as are the loftiness of Heaven and lowliness of Earth. 

In addition to this. Appendix II, while describing the sixty- 
four hexagrams, points out how each can be used as a model by man : 

“ Heaven, in its motion, is vigorous. The Superior Man, in 
accordance with this, nerves himself to ceaseless activity 99 (p. 267). 

“ The power of Earth is denoted by k 9 un. The Superior Man, in 
accordance with this, supports things with his broad virtue ” (p. 268). 

Here man can apply the meaning of the hexagrams to self- 
cultivation. Again : 

“Heaven above and a marsh below form// U (No. 10). The 
Superior Man, in accordance with this, discriminates between high 
and low, and gives fixity to the aims of the people 99 (p. 280). 

“The intercourse of Heaven and Earth form t 9 ai (No. 11). 
The sovereign, in harmony with this, through his wealth gives com¬ 
pletion to the way of Heaven and Earth, and assists what is appropriate 
to them, so as to benefit the people 99 ( p. 281). 

Here the hexagrams provide models for the conduct of govern¬ 
ment and society. Appendix III says : 

“ In the I there are four things characteristic of the way of the 
Sages. We should set the highest value on its explanations to guide 
us in speaking ; on its changes to guide our movements ; on its emblems 
{hstang) for the making of utensils ; and on its prognostications for 
our practice of divination 99 (pp. 367-369). 

The I was originally used for divination ; its words can be used 
as models for our own speech, and its hexagrams as models for our 
conduct. Appendix III gives a concrete explanation of how the 
emblems or hstang may be used as models for the making of utensils : 

“ Of old, when Pao Hsi * ruled all beneath Heaven, looking up, 
he contemplated the emblems (i.e., sun, moon, stars, etc.) exhibited 
in Heaven, and looking down, surveyed the patterns shown on Earth. 


1 i.e., Fu Hsi, one of the earliest mythical emperors.—T r. 
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He contemplated the markings of birds and beasts and the suitabilities 
of the ground. Near at hand, in his own person, he found things for 
consideration, and the same at a distance, in things in general. There¬ 
upon he first devised the eight trigrams to show fully the attributes 
of spirit-like intelligence (in its operations), and to classify the qualities 

of myriads of things.On the death of Pao Hsi, there arose Shen 

Nung. He fashioned wood to make the share, and bent wood to make 
the plough handle. The advantages of ploughing and weeding were 
then taught to all under Heaven. The idea of this was taken, probably, 
from i ^ ” (pp- 382-383). 

I O’ t ^ ie forty-second hexagram, which means ‘ advantage/ is 
composed of the trigrams sun — above, and chen £5 below. Sun 
symbolizes wind and wood, while chen symbolizes thunder and 
movement. Thus the hexagram /, composed of wood above and 
movement below, inspired the Divine Farmer, Shen Nung (one of 
China’s culture heroes), to invent the share and plough-handle. The 
same passage continues : 

“ They hollowed out trees to make boats ; they cut others long 
and thin to make oars. Thus arose the benefit of boats and oars for 
the help of those who had no intercourse with others. They could 
now reach the most distant parts, and all under Heaven were benefited. 
The idea of_this was probably taken from huan & ” (p. 384). 

Huan EE, the fifty-ninth hexagram, is composed of the trigrams 
sun r5 above, symbolizing wind and wood, and k'an £5 below, sym¬ 
bolizing water. Thus from the hexagram huan, composed of wood 
over water, Huang-ti (the Yellow Emperor) is supposed to have 
invented boats and oars. Again: 

“ They harnessed oxen and yoked horses so as to draw heavy 
things to far-off places, thus benefiting all beneath the sky. The idea 
of this was^taken, probably, from sui ” (p. 384). 

Sui etee , the seventeenth hexagram, is composed of tui £5 above, 
symbolizing marshes and contentment, and chen ££ below, symbolizing 
movement. Thus from the hexagram sui, composed of contentment 
over movement, was conceived the idea of utilizing oxen and horses 
for transport. 

The /, in short, is a reflection in miniature of the entire universe, 
so that Appendix III says : 

“ The I is in a position of equality with Heaven and Earth, and 
is therefore able to give unity and order to their courses. (The 
Sage), looking up in accordance with it, contemplates the brilliant 
phenomena ot Heaven, and looking down, examines the markings on 
Earth. Thus he knows the cause of darkness and light. He traces 
things to their beginning and follows them to their end. Thus he 
knows what can be said about death and life ” (p. 353). Again : 

Wide is the I and great! If we speak of it in its farthest reach¬ 
es’ no limit can be set to it. If we speak of it with reference to what 
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is near at hand, it is quiescent and correct. If we speak of it in connec¬ 
tion with all between Heaven and Earth, it embraces all ” (p. 358). 

In short, if we model our conduct upon the I, we shall fall into 
no error. Appendix III says again : 

“ Therefore what the Superior Man peacefully rests in is the order 
shown in the /, and the study that gives him the greatest pleasure is 
that of the explanations of the lines. Therefore the Superior Man, when 
living quietly, contemplates the emblems and studies their explanations. 
When in activity, he contemplates their changes and studies their prog¬ 
nostications. It is thus that there is help extended to him from 
Heaven, with good fortune and nothing that is not beneficial ” (p. 351). 

In these lines the importance of the / is made evident. 

6—The Cosmology of the Huai-NAN-TZU 

The book called the Huai-nan-tr^ii $£ T - was written in the 
Former Han dynasty by the guests attached to the Court of Liu An 
a % Prince of Huai-nan, who after becoming implicated in a plot 
against the throne, committed suicide in 122 b.c. This book, like 
the Ui-shih Ch'un Ch'iu , is a miscellaneous compilation of all schools 
of thought, and lacks unity. Nevertheless it contains passages 
which explain the origin of the universe more clearly than do any 
earlier philosophic writings. This is because during the early period 
of Chinese philosophy interest was largely centered on human affairs, 
so that it was not until the beginning of the Han dynasty that cosmolo¬ 
gical theories assumed such fullness as found in the I Ching Ap¬ 
pendices and in the Huai-nan-t^u. The second chapter of the latter 
work gives an example : 

“ (1) There was a beginning. (2) There was a beginning of an 
anteriority to this beginning. (3) There was a beginning of an an¬ 
teriority even before the beginning of this anteriority. (4) There was 
Being. (5) There was Non-being. (6) There was 4 not yet a beginning 
of Non-being/ (7) There was 4 not yet a beginning of the not yet 
beginning of Non-being/ 

“ (1) The meaning of 4 there was a beginning/ is that there was 
a complex energy which had not yet pullulated into germinal form, 
nor into any visible shape of root and seed and rudiment. Even then 
in this vast and impalpable condition the desire to spring into life 
was apparent; but, as yet, the genera of things had not yet formed. 

44 (2) At the 4 beginning of an anteriority to this beginning/ 
the fluid (ch'i of Heaven first descended, and the fluid of Earth 
first ascended. The jin and th ejang united with one another, prompt¬ 
ing and striving amidst the cosmos. They wandered hither and 
thither, pursuing, competing, interpenetrating. Clothed with energy 
and containing harmony, they moved, sifted and impregnated, each 
wishing to ally itself with other things, even when, as yet, there was 
no appearance of any created form. 
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“ (3) At the stage, * there was a beginning of an anteriority even 
before the beginning of anteriority/ Heaven contained the quality of 
harmony, but had not, as yet, descended ; Earth cherished the vivifying 
fluid (< ch'i ), but had not, as yet, ascended. There was a void, still, 
desolate, vapor} 7 , without similitude. The vitalizing fluid floated 
about without destination. 

“ (4) c There was Being ’ speaks of the coming of creation. The 
nuclei and embryos, generic forms such as roots, stems, tissues, twigs 
and leaves of variegated hues, appeared. Butterflies and insects flew 
hither and thither ; insects crawled about. This was a stage of move¬ 
ment with the breath of life everywhere. At this stage things could be 
felt, grasped, seen, followed, counted and distinguished. 

“ (5) The state of Non-being was so called because when it was 
gazed on, no form was seen ; when the ear listened, there was no 
sound; when the hand grasped, there was nothing tangible ; when 
gazed at afar, it was illimitable. It was limitless space, profound 
and a vast void, a quiescent subtle mass of immeasurable translucency. 

“ (6) The state of ‘ there was not yet a beginning of Non-being 9 
wrapped up Heaven and Earth, shaping and forging the myriad things 
of creation. There was an all-penetrating impalpable complexity, 
profoundly vast and all-extending. Nothing extended beyond it, 
yet even the minutest hair and sharpest point could not be within it. 
It was a space uncompassed by any wall, and it produced the basis of 
Being and Non-being. 

“(7) In the period of‘there was not yet a beginning of the not yet 
beginning of Non-being/ Heaven and Earth had not yet split apart, 
the yin and the yang had not yet become differentiated, the four seasons 
were not yet separated, and the myriad things had not yet come to 
birth. Vast-like, even and quiet; still-like, clear and limpid ; forms 
were not yet visible. It was like light in the midst of Non-being which 
retreats and is lost sight of” (pp. 31-33). 

Again (ch. 3) : 

“ When Heaven and Earth did not yet have form, there was a 
state of amorphous formlessness. Therefore this is termed the Great 
Beginning (fa shih j&). This Great Beginning produced an empty 
extensiveness, and this empty extensiveness produced the cosmos. 
The cosmos produced the primal fluid (yuan ch'i % fj), which had its 
limits. That which was clear and light collected to form Heaven. 
That which was heavy and turbid congealed to form Earth. The 
union of the clear and light was especially easy, whereas the con¬ 
gealing of the heavy and turbid was particularly difficult, so that 
Heaven was formed first and Earth afterward. 

“ The essences of Heaven and Earth formed the^/>r and the yang, 
and the concentrated essences of the yin and yang formed the four 
seasons. The scattered essences of the four seasons formed the 
myriad things. The hot force of yang, being accumulated for a long 
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time, produced fire, and the essence of fire formed the sun. The 
cold force of yin, being accumulated for a long time, produced water, 
and the essence of water formed the moon. The refined essence of the 
excess fluid of the sun and moon formed the stars and planets. Heaven 
received unto itself the sun, moon, stars and planets, while Earth 
received water, rivers, soil and dust. 

“ Formerly Kung Kung contended with Chuan Hsu to be 
Emperor and, blundering in his rage against Mount Pu-chou, 
snapped the pillar of Heaven (at the northwestern corner) and the 
sustainer of Earth (at the southeastern comer). Hence Heaven dips 
downwards to the north-west, so that sun, moon, stars and planets 
travel toward that quarter. The Earth, on the other hand, cannot 
fill up the south-east, so that water, rivers, soil and dust flow in 
that direction. 1 

“ The way of Heaven is to be round, while the way of Earth is to 
be square. Squareness dominates darkness, while roundness 
dominates light. Light is an ejection of fluid, and therefore fire is 
bright externally. Darkness is that which absorbs fluid, and therefore 
water is bright internally. That which ejects fluid, gives forth. That 
which absorbs fluid, transforms. Therefore yang gives forth and yin 
transforms. 

“ Among the irregular fluids of Heaven and Earth, that which 
is angry forms wind. Among the united fluids of Heaven and Earth, 
that which is in harmony forms rain. Yin and yang interact on one 
another and create thunder ; excite each other and make thunder-claps ; 
become confusedly mixed and make mist. When the yang fluid is 
dominant, it scatters (this mist) to make rain and dew. When th eyin 
fluid is dominant, it congeals it to make frost and snow. Hence the 
furred and feathered classes of creatures, and those that fly and walk, 
pertain to yang; while the armored, scaled and hibernating classes of 
creatures pertain to jin. 

“ The sun is the lord of yang, and so in spring and summer the 
multitudes of quadrupeds shed (their hair). At the solstices of the 
sun the tailed and ordinary deer lose (their horns). The moon is the 
source of yin. Hence when the moon wanes the brains of fish become 
smaller, while when the moon is new snails and clams draw in. Fire 
floats upward, while water flows downward. Therefore birds fly 
aloft, while fish move below. Different classes of creatures influence 
one another, and the root and topmost branches (of a tree) respond 
to one another. Therefore when a yang sui jig (a kind of mirror) 
is put under the sun, it becomes hot and creates fire. When a fang chu 
“fj (another kind of mirror) is put under the moon, it becomes moist 
and forms water. When the tiger roars, the valley wind comes. 
When the dragon arises, great clouds appear. When unicorns fight, 

* This ingeniously explains why the heavenly bodies apparently move westward, 
and why the great rivers in China in general flow eastward.—T r. 
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the sun and moon are eclipsed- When whales die, comets come 
forth. When silkworms produce their silk, the string of the shang 
note (in the Chinese scale) breaks. When shooting stars descend, the 
great seas make inundations ” (ch. 3, pp. 1-3), 

This passage gives a unified system of cosmology to explain how 
Heaven, Earth and all created things came into being. It is 
curiously interrupted in the middle by the myth of Kung Kung 
struggling with Chuan Hsii to be Emperor, a section quite 
disconnected from the remainder of the passage, and probably an 
interpolation made by another visitor of Prince Huai-nan who 
belonged to a different school. 

The also touches upon the relation and position of 

man in the cosmos, as in Chapter VII: 

“ Of old, before Heaven and Earth even existed, there were only 
images and no physical shapes, profound, opaque, vast, immobile, 
impalpable and still. There was a haziness, infinite, unfathomable, 
abysmal, a vasty deep to which no one knew the door. Then 
two divinities were bom together, supervising Heaven and regulating 
Earth. Deep-Iike indeed ! No one could see where they ended. 
Great-like indeed ! No one knew where they ceased. Thereupon 
they divided into th e yin and the yang y and separated to the eight ex¬ 
tremes (of the compass). Hard and soft mutually completing each 
other, the myriad things acquired form. The murky fluid went to 
form reptiles, and the finer essence to form man. Hence what is 
spiritual belongs to Heaven, and what is physical belongs to Earth. 
When the spiritual returns to its door, and the physical reverts to its 
root, how can I continue to exist ? . , , , 

" The spiritual is what is received from Heaven, while the form 
and body are what are drawn from Earth. Hence the saying; 

* Oneness produced duality. Duality evolved into trinity, and 
trinity evolved into the ten thousand things. The ten thousand 
things support the yin and embrace the yang. It is on the blending 
of the breaths (of the jin and the yang) that their harmony depends/* 
Therefore it is said : f In one month there is an embryo; in two 
months it has skin; in the third and fourth it has tissue and more 
definite shape; in the fifth there is muscle, and in the sixth bone; 
it is completed in the seventh; moves in the eighth; is active in the 
ninth; and is born in the tenth/ The bodily form being complete, 
the five viscera have form. Hence the lungs regulate the eye ; the 
kidneys regulate the nose; the gall the mouth ; and the liver the ear. 
The senses are the outward, and the viscera the inward regulators. 
Their opening and closing, expansion and contraction, each has its 
fixed rule. Hence the roundness of the head imitates Heaven, and the 
squareness of the foot imitates Earth. 


2 Q. the ch. 42.— Tr. 
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“ Heaven has the four seasons. Five Elements, nine divisions, 1 
and three hundred and sixty days. Man likewise has four limbs, 
five viscera, nine orifices, and three hundred and sixty joints. Heaven 
has wind, rain, cold and heat, and man likewise has (the qualities of) 
accepting and giving, joy and anger. Therefore the gall corresponds 
to clouds, the lungs to vapor, the spleen to wind, the kidneys to rain, 
and the liver to thunder. Thus man forms a trinity with Heaven and 
Earth, and his mind is the master. Therefore the ears and eyes are 
as the sun and moon, and the humors of the blood as wind and rain. 
In the sun there is a bird standing on three legs, and in the moon a 
three-legged toad. Were the sun and moon to miss their course, 
there would be an eclipse and loss of light. Should wind and rain 
fail their proper time, there would arise disaster and calamity. Should 
the five planets fail in their course, continents and countries would 
suffer calamity. 

“ The Way ( Tao ) of Heaven and Earth is most great and 
boundless; nevertheless they conserve their brilliant display and 
husband their spirit-like intelligence. How then can man’s ears and 
eyes work long without rest ? How can his spirit ever speed on, 
without coming to exhaustion ? ” (pp. 58-60). 

In this passage. Heaven and Earth are described as a macrocosm, 
and man as a microcosm. Again (ch. 14) : 

“ Pervading Heaven and Earth, in confused Unwrought Simplicity, 
with nothing created : this is called the Great Oneness (/W / A —)• 
All things issuing from this Oneness, each becomes differentiated. 
Insects, fish, birds and quadrupeds : these are the classifications of 
creatures. They are classified according to their varieties, and divided 
according to their groups, their natures and capacities being different, 
but all having physical embodiment. Cut off one from the other, 
they are divided each into its own particularity, and none can return 
to the common source. Hence moving, they are said to be animate, 
and at death they are said to be worn out. They are all creatures. 
They are not those that are not created, but those that create things. 
That which creates things is not amidst things. If we look back to 
antiquity, to the Great Beginning, man was there bom out of Non- 
being to assume form in Being. Having form, he was regulated by 
things. But he who is able to revert to that state out of which he was 
born, so as to be as if he had never had physical form, is called the True 
Man (chert jen ^ A)* The True Man is he who is as if he had not yet 
separated from the Great Oneness 99 (ch. 14, p. 1). 

Here is mysticism of the type that takes union of the individual 
with the universe as the highest state. 


* i.c., the nine heavens that arc mentioned elsewhere in the Huai-nan- (ch. 3), 
consisting of the eight compass points, and the center as ninth.—T r. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CONFUCIAN DISCUSSIONS ON THE SIX 
DISCIPLINES, AND THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH 
OF CONFUCIANISM 

I —Confucian Discussions on the Six Disciplines 

A number of texts were used by Confucius for teaching 
purposes, comprising what I have already described as the Six 
Disciplines or Classics : the Shih , or Book of Poetry; Shu y or Book 
of History; Li y or Book of Rites ; Yiieh y or Music; Ch'un Ch'iu , 
or Spring and Autumn Annals, and /, or Book of Changes. But in 
his time the term, ‘ Six Disciplines ’ (liu i ^ |£), was not yet in use, 
nor had any general statements appeared describing their merits as a 
group. It was only toward the latter years of the Warring States 
period that such statements appeared, as for example in the 
Hsiin-i^u (ch. 1) : 

“ The Shu records political events. The Shih establishes the 
standard of harmony. The JL/ sets forth the rules governing great 

distinctions, and is the regulator of social classes.The reverence 

and elegance of the L/, the harmony of the Yiieh y the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the Shih and Shu y and the subtleties of the Ch'un Ch'iu 
are the epitome of all creation ” (pp. 36-37). 

In this passage, all the Six Disciplines save the I Ching are 
mentioned. Though Confucius may have used the I Ching' s moral 
teachings in his instruction, it is probable that he more frequently 
referred to the Shih y Shu y L/ and Yiieh. Mencius never once mentions 
the /, and though Hsiin Tzii does refer to it, he never does so in 
the passages in which he makes general statements concerning the 
value of the other classics. From this it would seem that though 
Hsiin Tzu and the earlier Confucians may have used the I Ching in 
their teachings, they nevertheless regarded it as definitely less 
important than the Shih, Shu y Li y Yiieh and Ch'un Ch'iu. Only after 
Hsiin Tzu’s time did the Confucianists begin to refer to the I Ching 
with increasing frequency, and not till then did it become equal 
in importance to the other classics. The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) says, 
for example : 

The Shih describes motives ; the Shu describes events ; the 
Li directs conduct; the Yiieh secures harmony. The I shows the 
principles of the jin and jang. The Ch'un Ch'iu shows distinctions 
and duties (p. 439). 
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And the Li Chi (ch + 23) states t 

11 On entering a country, its teachings may be known- It' its 
people sire gentle Mid accommodating sincere and ]tonesL chek 
teaching has been that of the SftiL If they have a wide comprehen¬ 
sion and know what is remote and old* rheir reaching has been that 
of the Shu, If they are large-hearted and generous* indulgent and 
beneficent, their teaching lias been that of the Yikh. If they are 
pure and calm, refined and subtle, their teaching has been that of 
the i. If they are respectful and modest* earnest and attentive, 
their teaching has been that of the U. If they are able to use their 
language carefully and to classify historical events correctly, their 
teaching has been that of the Ch'sw Ck'itf. Therefore when the 
teaching of rhe Shih has been abused, there results a stupid simplicity. 
When that of the Shu has been abused, there results duplicity. When 
that of the Ymh has been abused, theie is wastefulness. When that 
of due f has been abused, rhere results violation of reason. When 
that of Lhc U has been abused, there results an over elaboration 
of ceremony. When that of the Ch'm Ch'iu lias been abused, there 
is insubordination 11 (p. 255), 

The states likewise ; 

*.Tlie Six Disciplines arc different in kind, yet all arc 

the same in principle. Gentleness and kindness* accommodation and 
beneficence; these arc the influence of the Shih . Simplicity and 
purity* sincerity and honesty: these are the teachings of the Shu. 
Clearsightedness and logical comprehension : these are the meanings 
of the L Respectfulness and modesty* veneration to others and 
humbleness; these are what are brought about by the .LA Magnanimity 
and simple ease: these are the transformations wrought by the Yiifh+ 
The ability to make criticisms and argue about ideas : these arc the 
results nf rhe detailed analysis of the Ch'un Ch*ht. Therefore when 
the teaching of the 1 has been abused, demons appear. When that of 
the Y&th has been abused* there h dissoluteness. When that of the Shift 
has been abused, rhere results a stupid simplicity. When that of the 
Shu has been abused* there is pedantry, When that of the Li has been 
abused, there is envy. When that of rhe Ch'un Chiu has been abused, 
there is slander. These six (disciplines), the Sage uses in coordination, 
and regulates according to thdf different merits ** (ch. 20, p* 9) + 

The Han Confucknist, Tung Chung-shu (179M04? u.c F ) # writes 
in his Ck*un-fh*iM Fun-lu (eh, 1): 

11 The prince knows that he who h in power cannot by evil 
methods make men submit to him. Therefore he chooses rhe Six 
Disciplines through which to develop the people. The Shih and Shu 
make orderly their aims. The Li and FM purify rheir fine qualities. 
The / and Ch'm Ch’rU illumine rheir knowledge. These six teachings 
arc all great* and at the same time each has that in which it stands 
pre-eminent. The Shift describes aims, and therefore k pre-eminent for 
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its unspoiled naturalness. The U regulates distinctions, and therefore 
J S pre-eminent in its decorative qualities. The Ytkh intones virtue, and 
therefore is pre-cminenr in its influencing power. The Shu records 
achievements, and therefore is pre-eminent concerning events. The / 
takes Heaven and Earth as its bases, and therefore is pre-eminent in 
cikukting probabilities. The C.h'iut Ch'/u rectifies right and wrong, 
and therefore stands pre-eminent in ruling men " [chiton 1, p, 24). 
Also SsQ-ma Ch J ien states in his autobiography in the Shlh Chii 
"The 1 records (the movements of) Heaven and Earth, the jin 
and thej*^ the four seasons, and the Five Elements, and therefore 
stands pre-eminent in describing the mutations (of the universe), 
ThcU correlates and teg dates the classes of mankind, and therefore 
stands pre-enunent in the field of human conduct. The Shu records 
(tie affairs of the early kings, and is therefore pre-eminent in the field of 
government. The Shift contains records of mountains suit! rivers 
valleys, birds and beasts, grasses and trees, and the male and female 
Ot the furred and leathered kind, and therefore is pre-eminent in its 
influencing power. The YM is that whereby the feeling of jov is 
established and therefore is pre-eminent in its harmonizing power. 
The p m Ch m distinguishes between rfghr and Wrung, and therefore 
stands pre-eminent in ruling men " (ch. 130, p. 9). 

Finally, the l-wtn Chih in the Ck'kn Han Shu states : 

As to the cultural value of the $bt Disciplines, the Yikh is 
intended to harniotii^c the (human) spirit, and is the manifestation of 
benevolence; the Shift is intended to rectify words, and is the practice 
of justice ; the U is intended to make dear the rules of bodily conduct, 
and the meaning here is so obvious that there is no need for an in¬ 
terpretive symbol; rhe Shu is inrended to broaden one’s information, 
and is The practice of wisdom; the Ch’m O’™ is intended to pass 
moral judgments On events, and is the symbol of faithfulness. These 
five are the way of the five enduring virtues; they mutually support 
each other. The I is the Source of all. Therefore it is said: 1 W-hen 

the / is not revealed, the activities of th'itn and h'un are almost 
suspended. This means that the I ends and begins with Heaven and 
Earth. But the other five teachings change in each period, just as the 
Five Elements succeed each other, one or another controlling aflairs in 
each successive period (Aids, p. 60). 

Almost all of these passages about the classics are written bv later 
ronforianms and in them the term, * Six Disciplines,' first becomes 
definitely established. At times, however, the classics were also 
spoken of the Six I cachings (liuhdkh as fo the chapter in 

h ilfoC r i ku whKb dcit:rihes foe Confiioan school; 

^ Confocians of old studied widely the literature of the 
S “ Disciplines. Jr was through these Six Teachings, which are the 

- Cf. 1 Ci/ng, p. J77.-TH. 
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texts of kingly teaching, chat the former Sages made evident the way 
of Heaven p rectified human relationships and brought to actuality die 
completed laws for perfect government(ch, 88 r p a 1}* 

The same chapter continues : “At this time the ConFudans 
first devoted themselves to classical studies ” (p. 3). The term, 
4 classical studies * (thing ftiuth fjt here means the study of the 
Six Teachings nr Six Disciplines. 

It was when Wu-ti (140-87 D + c + ) of the Han dynasty carried 
our (probably in 13G i.c.) rhe plan of the noted Gmfudini&t, 
Tung Chung-shu, who asked that 1 all not within the field of the Six 
Disciplines or the arts of Confucius, should be cut short and not 
allowed to progress further/ 1 that Chinese thought became largely 
centered ground Confucianism ; white at the same time the teachings 
of the Confuciamst school became definitely confined to those of the 
classier From Tung Chung-shu's time down to rhac of the reformer* 
K'ang Yu-Wei (18584927), most Chinese thinkers have endeavored 
to make rhe classics the foundation for their ideas (no matter how 
novel}, since they have known full well that only in this way could 
they gain approval for them from the general public, Though the 
study of the classics has been undergoing constant modifications, 
yet the spirit of each age has continued to find chief expression in 
their study. The historical changes in Chinese scholarship and 
thought may therefore be summarized by saying that the age extending 
from Confucius down to the Prince of Huai-nan (died 122 B.C.) is 
that of the Philosophers \ while that from Tung Chung-shu down to 
K/ang Yu-wd has been the period of the study of the Classics, 

2—Causes for the Ultimate Triumph of Confucianism 

The rise of the Confuckn school marked the beginning of the 
Period of the Philosophers ; its supremacy over all rsther schools 
marked the close of rhe period. The tutbulent thought ot the epoch as 
a whole, together with ks political, social and economic background* 
have already been described/ During the early part of the Flan 
dynasty* a political unification of China was effected such as had 
hitherto been unknown, while the social and economic movements 
that had first begun during the Ch’im Ch'iu period, gradually crystalliz¬ 
ed into a new system. With this unification and settlement, it was 
natural enough that a corresponding unification of thought should 
occur. Both Lhe earlier policy of QYin Siiih-huang-ti and of his 
minister Li SsE, which aimed at a unity of thought; and the latter 
one of Wvi-ti and of his minister, Tung Chung-shu f were representa¬ 
tive of the same historical Tendency and hence were not the mere 
whim of one or TWO men. 
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It is well known that when Ch*iti Shih-huanj^ created the title, 
‘scholar of wide learning # {p& shih f$ ±), he conferred it not only upon 
Qjunicknlsta, but also upon scholars belonging to all other schools 
of thought. In view of this fact it is rather surprising to see to what 
an extent he utilised CenFucian ideas in his political organisation. 
The great scholar Ku Yera-wu (1613-1682) has pointed this out dearly: 

fi Chm Shih-huang had a total of six tablets engraved with in¬ 
scriptions,^ all giving accounts of his annihilation of the six kings 
(he., the six great states of the Warring States pcrit*d)* and unification 
ot the empire. ^ Cnnccrning the customs of the common people* the 
inscription at I *fti Shan stated : * Man and woman (in their relations 
to each other) conform to the proper riica; each fulfils his duty 
carelully; the distinction between household and outside affairs is kept 
manifest; there is nothing that is impure/ The Chich-shih-mcn 
inscription stated Simply : 1 The men delight in their agricultural 

Iflbais. The women practise their regular occupations/ And 
the words on the Kud-du inscription read : * Cultivation h adorned 

and righteousness is made manifest. When a woman who has children 
re marries, she is (considered to be) disloyal to the dead {Le* t her 
dead husband) and unchaste. The separation between household 
ant outside allairs is distinct, dissipation is forbidden, and men and 
women are restrained and pure. It a man commits adultery, he who 
kills him is without sin. Thus the men observe the statutes of justice. 
It wives abandon (thcEr married homes) to marry (another man), their 
children do not consider them as mothers, and so they ill transform 
themselves to become pure/ \ * . 

"Thus, then, although the Ch + in dynasty's use of punishments 
was too esrreme, its purpose of restraining the people thereby arid of 

c 1 orr f^ tin ^ ^ e ’ r cafit ° nas * certainly differed in no way from that of 
the Three Kings/ 1 J J 

This use by the Ch + in dynasty of Confudan doctrines, and even 
its Burning of the Books and prohibition of private studies were m 
no way at variance with the Confudan advocacy of a single 
system of moral in,- and oat social code ; the onlv difference was that 
the execution of these ideas was too extreme. Li' Sail and Ch’in Shih- 
huang, by putting an end to all private teachings, made the first step 
toward a unification of thought. By obliterating the various philo¬ 
sophic schools, u-ti and Tung Chung.shu took the second step 
Kiward this ^ unification. The fact, however, that even after the 
Burning ol the Bonks many schools continued to exist until well into 
the Han dynasty, makes the question arise as to why it was that of ail 
these schools, Vfru-ti and Tung Chung-shu should have singled out 
< nnfuciaiusm alone to be orthodox ? Is it an accident that such a 


'"Wipnon*appear in dK sm Or, eh, 6, QUim. MU^ TT, 142, 16S. and 
* £/"■ hh JU Cht/t Lir, ^ IX p r 2 * 
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man as Tutlg Chung^Siu should have been living during the Han 
dynasty, and rhat the carrying out of his ideas by Wu-ti should have 
led to such a result ? 

&>rnc scholars have said that Confucianism, because it advocates 
reverence toward prince and restraint upon subjects, has gained 
the support of would-be absolute moimrehs ; yet if this were the 
case,, the doctrines most convenient for such rulers would be those of 
the Legalists rather than the Confucianism Many later rulers have, 
ns a matter of fact, been * outward Confucianists bur inward Legalists/ 
It is easily understandable why they should believe in Legalism, but 
why, in such a case, should they at the same lime pretend to be 
Confuci artist * ? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that despite the fundamental 
changes occurring in political, social and economic conditions from 
the Gfun ChHii period down to the early Han dynasty, there were no 
important mechanical developments or invent ions, and hence any tiling 
like industrial progress, arid therefore commercial development, was 
necessarily limited. The bulk of the population continued to be 
agricultural as before, rhe only difference Wing that men who had 
formerly been agricultural serfk now succeeded in becoming free 
peasant^. Because oi this, most of the people remained grouped in 
ancestral dans, within which they continued to cultivate their fields 
as formerly. As a result* the ancient patriarchal social system 
maintained itself without great deterioration! so that the ceremonial 
teachings and regulations of the past continued, in part at least, to 
find practical application. What only the nobles had formerly been 
allowed to practise, however, was now in large measure practised by 
the common people as well. This is explained by the fact rhar the 
common people* after their liberation, eagerly appropriated the 
ceremonial teachings and regulations that had once been restricted to 
the nobility, so as in this way to gain self-importance and to divert 
themselves* 

Politically speakingp despite the changes made by the Ch'in and 
Han dynasties from the pa$t r the Ch*in imperial house still remained 
rhe royal feudal family of early times p and even though Kao Tsu, the 
Han founder, arose from the common people, his form of government 
continued to be a hereditary monarchy. Hence in these respects, at 
least, the Ch fc in and Han dynasties did not wholly break widl the past. 

Man, moreover, can never wholly detach himself from his sur¬ 
roundings, so that no institution can ever be newly created in its 
entirety. Hence when, after the Ch T in and Han unifications r it was 
necessary to draw up in final form the new' institutions that were to be 
used in government and society, the sendees of Confucianists were 
found necessary for rheir organization. For it was these Con/u- 
cknists who were versed in the old records and regulations, and 
who possessed records of every new Form of political and social 
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institution that had appeared since the time of Confucius downward. 
The Chuang-t^u (ch. 33) says about these men : 

“ How perfect were the men of old ! They were equal with the 
spiritual and intelligent, they purified the world, they cultivated all 
things, they harmonized the empire. Their beneficent influence 
extended to the masses. They understood fundamental principles and 
connected them together with minute regulations reaching to all points 
of the compass, embracing the great and the small, the fine and the 
coarse. Their influence was everywhere. Some of their teachings 
which were concretely embodied in measures and institutions, are 
still preserved in ancient laws and the records of the historians. Those 
teachings that were recorded in the Shift, Shu , Li and Yiieh , arc known 
to most of the gentlemen and teachers of the states of Tsou and Lu 99 * 
(p. 438). 

The Confucianists were thus not only versed in the former records 
and institutions, but were able to idealize and revivify them through 
their expositions and discussions, and to give them order and clarity. 
The other philosophic schools, on the other hand, dealt only 
with political or social philosophy as such, and therefore lacked 
the broad outlook of the Confucianists and their unified system of 
approach toward the concrete problems of government and society; 
or if these did exist among them, they were less complete than those 
of the Confucianist school. Hence during the 1 reconstruction period 9 
that followed the Ch’in and Han political unifications, these other 
schools were quite unable to compete with Confucianism. 

Still another factor for the success of Confucianism lies in the 
fact that the Six Confucian Disciplines did not originally belong to 
any one school, but contained the germs of many types of thought. 
As such they could readily undergo change or elaboration, and because 
of this flexibility toward various types of thought, it was possible for 
them to combine and assimilate many different elements. For this 
reason the ultimate supremacy of Confucianism did not mean the 
absolute extinction of other schools of thought, but only their 
perpetuation in a modified form within the frame of the Six Disciplines. 
The result of such a compromise was that Confucianism on the one 
hand did not have to engage in a death struggle with the other 
schools, nor did these on the other hand have to expend all their 
energy in opposing Confucianism—another reason which would go 
far to explain the eventual Confucian triumph. 

The position of classical scholarship in later Chinese thought, 
as a result, has been like that of a constitutional ruler. Though 
the ruler stands always as the * connecting link of a myriad genera¬ 
tions, yet his policy of government must as certainly ever change 


* i.c., of the Confucianists. Tsou and Lu were the respective states of Mencius and 
Confucius.—T r. 
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with the succession of itis privy councillors. Present-day China, 
since her contact with the West, has in her social, political and 
economic life once more been undergoing fundamental changes. 
And with these changes the study of the Classics, which for two 
thousand years has held a dominant position in Chinese thought, has 
for the first time suffered revolution and been forced to abdicate. At 
the Same time the Cliinese thought of the future is assuming a new 
aspect. 
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The purpose of this bibliography is to bring together all the 
works referred to in the text. The numerals following each entry 
indicate where this is mentioned or quoted in the body of the book. 
The bibliography is arranged in the following divisions : I. Original 
Sources, divided into (a) Translations in Western Languages, and 
(b) Untranslated Sources ; II. Other works cited, divided into (a) 
Works in Western Languages, and (b) Works in Chinese. 

I—Original Sources 

These are arranged according to title rather than author. Almost 
none of these sources is later than a.d. 100. 

A— Translations in Western Languages 

Aids , abbreviation for Aids to the Study of Chinese Philosophy , compiled 
by L. C. Porter, with translation by Fung Yu-lan and L. C. 
Porter. Yenching University, Peiping, 1934. See under 
Chuang-t^u, Hsun-l^ti (£), 1-wen Chih (a), Shih Chi (b). 

Analects y see Lun Yu. 

Book of Lord Shang , see Shang Chun Shu. 

Changes , Book of see I Ching. 

Chou 7, see I Ching ; also see Index. 

Chuang-t^u $£ ^p, in 33 chapters. Supposedly by the Taoist, Chuang 
Chou (369 P-286 ?), but much of it must have been written 
after his death. The first seven chapters are considered the most 
authentic. Chapter XXXIII, called ‘The World’ {Tien Hsia 
is of great importance because it is an early criticism, 
written by some Taoist writer, of several of the philosophic 
schools of the Warring States period. For several philosophers 
it is almost our sole source of information. A good translation 
of this chapter appears in Aids to the Study of Chinese Philosophy , 
compiled by L. C. Porter. For a good translation of the first 
seven chapters, see Chuang T%u, by Fung Yu-lan (Shanghai, 
Commercial Press, 1933). All references in the present work are 
to Giles, H. A., Chuang T%u (Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 2nd ed., 
1926): 14, 19, 47-48, 50-51, 62, 68, 78-80, 82, 103, 107, 132- 
133, 141-142, 148-159, 168, 172-176, 178-179, 182, 192-204, 207, 
214-215, 217, 221-248, 269, 277, 283-284, 292, 331-334, 400, 406. 
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Ch'un Ch y iu, see Tso Chuan; also see Index. 

Chung Yung rf* (Doctrine of the Mean), a small work of the Con- 
fucian school, now contained in the Li Chi (ch. 28). Commonly 
attributed to Tzu Ssii JgL, grandson of Confucius, but probably 
made up of two portions: one an earlier portion showing 
similarities with the ideas of Confucius; the other written either 
in the Ch’in or Han dynasty, showing the influence of Mencius. 
References to Legge, The Li Ki, in Sacred Books of the Last 
(Oxford, 1885), Vol. 28, pp. 301-329 : 31, 359, 362, 365, 369-377, 
388, 391. 

See also Index. 

Classic of Filial Piety , see Hsiao Ching. 

Doctrine of the Mean , see Chung Yung . 

Evolutions of Li, see Li Yiin. 

Forke, abbreviation for Forke, A., ‘ The Chinese Sophists/ in Journal 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 34, 1901-1902. 
See under Hsiin-t^u (c), Kung-sun Lung-t^u, Lieh-t^u (b). 

Four Books, see Ssti Shu. 

Grand Norm, see Hung Fan. 

Great Learning , see Ta Hsiieh. 

History, Book of, see Shu Ching. 

Hsiao Ching # (Classic of Filial Piety), commonly, but unjusti¬ 
fiably, attributed to Tseng Tzu ft a disciple of Confucius. 
Probably a Confucian work of the Ch’in or Han dynasty. 
References to Legge’s translation in Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. 3, pp. 465-488 (Oxford, 1899) : 337, 360-361. 

Hsim-t^u ^, in 32 chapters. A large part probably by the Con¬ 
fucian, Hsiin Ch’ing tg ( c . 298— c. 238). Authenticity of 

other parts uncertain. References : 

(a) For the greater part of the work, to H. H. Dubs, The Works 
of Hsiint^e (London, Probsthain, 1928) : 14, 29, 31, 40, 56, 
80-81, 102, 104, 133, 140, 143, 149, 151, 154, 159, 172, 193, 
196, 246-247, 258, 280-292, 294-311, 315, 334, 339, 341, 344- 
353,363,366,368,400. 

( b ) For a portion of chap. 6 (‘ Against the Twelve Philosophers ’), 
to Aids to the Study of Chinese Philosophy, compiled by L. C. 
Porter (quoted as Aids): 280-281, 370-371. 

(c) For a portion of chap. 2 referring to the Dialecticians, to 
Forke, A., c The Chinese Sophists/ in Journal of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , Vol. 34, 1901-1902 (quoted 
as Forke): 216. 

( d) For quotations from untranslated portions, see Original 
Sources, Sect. B. 
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Huat-noK-tofl jfft iff -p, in 21 chaps. A compilation of various schools 
of thought made by the guests attached to the court of Liu 
An Si 3Sf, Prince of Huai-nan (died 122 B.C.). See also Index, 
References tot 

(<0 Morgan, Evan, Taa the Great Lumiunrst (Shanghai, Kellv &. 
Walsh, 1934), for chaps. 1-2,7-8, 12-13, IS, 19, see pages : 16, 
134-135, 154, 395-396, 398-399. 

{fy For quotations from other untranslated chaps., see Original 
Sources, Seer. £J. 

Hufiji Em £|fc fj5 {Grand Norm), one of sections in Shu Qtrttg, and 
probably a product of the Five Elements school. References to 



/ Chm k) f?_ (Book of Changes), also known as Chotf i m 
Consists of an original corpus dating from probably the beginning 
ol the Chou dynasty, and used for divination, plus several 
appendices (known as the ' Ten Wings * or Shih / ]- $|) probably 
written by Confudans during the early years of the Han dynasty. 
References to Legge’s translation in Stared Books of the East. 
VoL 16 (Oxford, 1899): 16-17, 26-28, 44, 46-47, 49, o5, 65, 379- 
395, 400-402, 422. Sec also Index. 

J Li ffi IB, in 17 chaps. A detailed account of rites and rules of 
etiquette, particularly as they should be practised by the individual. 
It possesses little philosophical value, and its mate rials probably 
antedate tor the most part those of the Li Chi, the compilation 
of which WAS probably at least in part inspired by the l Li. 
Translation of John Steele, The I-IJ or Book of Etiquette and 
Ceremonial (London, Probsthain, 1917), 2 vols. : 65. 

L&eji Chili 45 jSf tS- The first extant Chinese bibliography, compiled 
by Pan Ku 5£ [0 (a.u. 32-92) from materials first collected by 
Liu Hsiang ffl fnj (77-6 b.o.) and his son, Liu Hsin S: ('- 

53 n.c.-A.ij. 23), and now found in the Ck'ittt list! Shu, ch. 30. 
There are also other Lwtn Chih chapters in some of the later 
dynastic histories, but it is only chat of the Ch’itn Him Shu that is 
referred to in the present work. References : 

(a) For certain translated portions, to Aids to the Study of Chinese 
Philosophy, compiled bv L. C. Porter (quoted as Aids) : 14-15, 
48, 77, 144, 158, 171, 175, 194, 4(12. 

(IS) For untranslated portions, see Original Sources, Sett. U, 
under Ch'ien Host Shu, 

Ks/ng-mn Lsag-tqit Jb if. fill F, in 6 chaps. By the Dialectician, 
Kung-sun Lung ff. fiR (third century ».c.). References to 

Forke, A., ‘ The Chinese Sophists,* in Journal of the China Branth 
of the Royal Aria tie Satiety , VoL 34, 1 901-1902 : 192, 204-214, 
217-218, 261, 267, 269, 
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Lea-t^i) jg in 81 chaps. Also known as Tao Te Citing JJJ f£j IE- The 
question of its date and author is very uncertain, but it probably 
dates from Lhe third century B.c, A good translation is Waley, 
Arthur, The I Fay and its Patt'tr (London, Alien & Unwin, 1934). 
Referred to by chapter numbers :7,133, 141, 152,137-158, 170 190, 
223,225,229,276,292,315,320,334-335,383-385,389,391-392,398. 

Lj Chi jS In (Bonk of Rites), in 46 chaps. A Confutian compila¬ 
tion probably made during the early years of the Man dynasty. 
References to Lcgge’s translation in Sacred Rooks of the Hast., 
Vols. 27 and 28 (Oxford, 1885) : 16, 44, 4047, 49,65,108, 163, 
298-299,337-348, 350-364, 369-370, 400-402, 406., 

See also Chung Yung, U Ym, Ta Hshell and Yiieh Ling. 

U Sue m IK, the most noted poem in the collection known as 
the ( Elegies of Ch'u ’ (for which see Original Sources, Sect. B, 
under Ch'u TV*?). B; Ch’ii Yuan ^ J£ (died t. 288 k.c.). 
Many translations, including that of Lim Bonn Kcng, The Li Sae 
(Shanglm, Commercial Press, 1929): 176, 221-222. 

U Yiin fg (Evolutions of L/). A short Qmfucian work showing 
strong Taoist influence, and now contained in the Li Chi (ch. 
7), References to Lcgge, The LJ Ki , in Sacred Bonks of the Eas/, 
Vol. 27 (Oxford, 1885): 377-378. 

Lith-t^si jij qp, in 8 chaps. A Taoistic work. Chinese opinion holds 
it to be a production, in which earlier materials were incor¬ 
porated, made in the Chin or Wei dynasties (third or tourth 
century aje».). European scholars, however, hold it to date from 
the third century B.C. References : 

(a) For the greater part of the work, to Lionel Giles, Taoist 
Toothings (London, John Murray, 1925) : 243, 256. 

(h) For portion referring to the Dialecticians, to A. Forks, 
* The Chinese Sopl lists,’ in Journal of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol 34, 1901-1902 : 217. 

(r) For chap. 7, supposedly representing the doctrines of Yang 
Chu ■£, an individualist living prior to Mencius, to Anton 
Fnrkc, Yang C/ad I Garden of Pleasure (London, John Murray, 
1912): 6, 19, 133, 135, 345. 

Ui-shih Ch'sm Chin fi ft & *» 26 books, each with a varying 

number of sections. A compilation of various schools of 
thought made under the direction of Lii Pu-wci H (died 

235 ii.c.). References to Richard Wilhelm. Fruhling and Herfisf 
des La Bu We (lena, Eugen Diedcrirhs Verlag, 1928) : 20, 77-78, 
83-84. 133-134, 137 140,151, 154, 156, 161-163,167-168,171, 176, 
194-195, 203, 337, 384, 395. 

Lhh Heng & $, in 85 chaps. By Wang Ch’ung 5 % (died e. a.d. 97). 
References to Forke's translation in Mitteihmgen des Seminars /Hr 
Oritntaiische Sprathen, Vol. 10: 147, 
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Tun Yu (Analects), in 20 books. A collection of sayings by 

Confucius (551-479) and some of his disciples, recorded by dis¬ 
ciples of the Confucian school. Good translations by Legge, 
The Chinese Classics , Vol. 1 (2nd ed., Oxford, 1893) and Soothill, 
The Analects of Confucius (Yokohama, 1910). References to book 
and section numbers : 1, 7, 31-32, 44-60, 63-75, 77-78, 80, 84, 
86, 112, 119, 128, 135-136, 145, 170, 175-176, 194, 247, 260, 
311, 316, 337, 339, 341, 354, 361-362, 371-372. 

Mencius •jj£ in six books. A collection of sayings of Mencius 
(372P-289?). Translation by Legge, The Chinese Classics y Vol. 2. 
References to book and section numbers : 10, 14, 31, 33, 46, 
50-52, 56, 59, 61-62, 70, 72, 79-80, 95-96, 103, 107-129, 131-134, 
136-137, 143-149, 168, 170, 175, 247, 281, 287, 339, 357, 359, 
361-362, 364, 372. 

Mo-tsfi y$ -f-, in 71 chaps. A collection of writings of the Mohist 
school, which was founded by Mo Ti £ |g (e. 419—c. 381). 
References : 

(a) For those writings dealing with the early Mohist school of 
Mo Tzu himself, to Y. P. Mei, The 'Ethical and Political Works 
of Motse (London, Probsthain, 1929) : 19, 25, 77-79, 81-82, 
85-102, 247, 256-257, 295, 316. 

(b) For the c Mohist Canons ’ (Mo Ching ^ *$) and ‘ Major 
and Minor Illustrations ’ (Ta Ch’ii fz & and Hsiao Ch’ii 
4* #0> comprising chaps. 40-45 of the Mo-t%u y and written 
by the Later Mohist school, probably of the third century 
b.c., to Alfred Forke, Me Ti des So^ialethikers und seiner Schuler 
philosophische Werke (Berlin, Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen, Vols. 23-25, 1922) : 20, 47, 80-81, 
246-278, 303-304, 308-310. 

Monthly Commands , see Yikh Ling. 

Odes , Book of see Shih Ching. 

Rites , Book of see Li Chi. 

Shang Chiin Shu in 5 chaps., and many sub-sections. A 

Legalist work attributed to Shang Yang T$ ffc (died 338 b.c.), 
but really a compilation of various Legalist writings. References 
to J* J* Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shane (London, Prob¬ 
sthain, 1928): 315-316, 319. 

Shih Chi jfe f£ (Historical Records), in 130 chaps. The first general 
history of China, extending from the beginnings down to the 
reign of Wu-ti (140-87 b.c.) of the Han dynasty. Begun by 
Ssu-ma Tan (died 110 b.c.), and completed by his 

son, Ssu-ma Ch ien jg (145 — c . 86 b.c.). References : 

(a) For chaps. 1-47, to Ed. Chavannes, Les Memoires historiques 
de Se-ma Ts*ien (quoted as Mem. hist .), 5 vols. (Paris, E. 
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Leroux, 18954905) : 13, 43-46, 51, 163, 169, 175, 320, 369- 
370, 404. 

(i b ) For quotations from essay by Ssii-ma T’an on the six philo¬ 
sophic schools (found in Shih Chi , ch. 130), to Aids to the 
Study of Chinese Philosophy , compiled by L. C. Porter (quoted 
as Aids): 21, 170, 193-194. 

(r) For quotations from untranslated portions, see Original 
Sources, Sect. B. 

Shih Ching $$ (Book of Odes). A collection of 305 court and folk 
songs, collected from the various feudal states of China during 
the early part of the Chou dynasty. A few may even antedate 
the Chou, though this is doubtful. Valuable for light they 
throw on early conditions and customs. Translation of Legge in 
The Chinese Classics , Vol. 4, in two parts. References to odes as 
numbered by Legge: xvi, 11, 22, 25, 28, 30-31, 34, 44-47, 49, 
63-64, 66, 77, 107-109, 120, 160, 222, 342, 372, 375, 400-402, 406. 

Shu Ching (Book of History). A collection of speeches, 

prayers, etc., given on various historical occasions. Many of 
these are later forgeries, but a few may go Back to the first 
millenium b.c. References to Legged translation in Sacred 
Books of the East, , Vol. 3 (Oxford, 1899) : 22, 27, 30-31, 33, 44- 
47, 64, 77, 107-109, 163, 367, 400-402, 406. 

See also Hung Fan . 

Ssu Shu EJ (Four Books). Under this general title are grouped 
1. The Lun Yu of Confucius; 2. The Ta Hsiieh; 3. The 
Chung Yung , ascribed to the grandson of Confucius; 4. The 
Mencius. See notices under individual titles. Pages 362, 369 

Ta Hsiieh ft & (Great Learning). A short Confucian work 
showing affinities with the thought of Hsiin Tzii, and now 
contained in the Li Chi (ch. 39). References to Legge, The Li 
Ki 9 in Sacred Books of the East y Vol. 28 (Oxford, 1885) : 64, 
121, 361-369, 373, 377. 

See also Index. 

Tao Te Ching , see Lao-t^u. 

Tso Chuan Ac and CKun Ch y iu # (Spring and Autumn Annals). 
The latter is a very brief year-by-year chronicle history 
of the state of Lu extending from 722 to 481 b.c. The Tso 
Chuan y supposedly a commentary on the Ch'un Ch'iu , and 
covering the same epoch, is really a general history of the China 
of that time, and is enormously valuable for the detailed inform¬ 
ation it supplies. It was probably written or compiled in the 
third century b.c. References to Legge’s translation in The 
Chinese Classics , Vol. 5, in two parts : xvii, 9-11, 13, 16, 22, 24-25, 
28, 30-32, 35-38, 41-42, 47, 49, 54-55, 61, 78, 313-314, 380-382, 
400-402. 
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Yang Chu chapter in Ueh-t^u, see under Lieh-t%u. 

^ T ith Lun 9 IS t£r (Discourses on Salt and Iron), in 60 chaps* 
An economic treatise concerning state control of iron, salt, etc., 
by Huan K uan fa. j£ (was alive c. 73 b.c.). References to Esson 
M. Gale, Discourses on Salt and Iron (Leyden, Sinica Leidensia 
Vol. 2, 1931) : 16. 

Yin-wen-t^u ^ X -p, a short work supposedly by Yin Wen (fourth 
century b.c.), but probably written much'later. Translation by 
P. Masson-Oursel and Kia-kien Tchou in T’oung Pao, Vol. 15, 
1914: 150, 153. 4 

Yiieh Ling R ft (Monthly Commands), contained in Lii-shih Ch'un 
Ch iu (sect. 1 of Bks. 1-12), and in JL/ Chi (ch. 4). An early 
Chinese almanac representing the thought of the Five Elements 
school. References to Legge, The Li Ki, in Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. 17 (Oxford, 1885) : 163-165. 

B— Untranslated Sources 

See Section A for notices on works already mentioned. 

Chan Kuo Ts e igj R (Plots of the Warring States). A collection 
ot historical speeches by diplomats, statesmen, etc., arranged 
under states, and covering the period of the Warring States. 
Perhaps, compiled in early years of Han dynasty. References 
to divisions according to states, and sections under these states : 
143, 171, 192. 

Ch ien Han Shu flij $$ i*F (History of the Former Han Dynasty), in 
120 chaps. By Pan Ku $£ (a.d. 32-92). See also I-wen Chih 

under Sect. A. References to the Tung Wen Ying Tien K’an 
(SI SC & J© BJ edition, 1903: 12, 16-18," 26-28, 150, 168, 176, 
370-371, 381, 402-403. 

Ch u T% u (Elegies of Ch’u), a notable collection of poems of 
special type written chiefly by Ch’u Yuan jg $ (died c . 288 b.c.) 
and his followers. References : 176, 222. 

Individual poems in this collection referred to in this work are : 
(a) Li Sao (see under Sect. A) ; (b) Tien Wen X R (Questions 
. about Heaven); (c) Yu Fu £ ; (d) Yuan Yu 

Ch un-ch iu Ean-lu ft iflf, in 82 chaps. By the Confucianist, Tung 
Chung-shu )£ ft (179 ?-104 ? b.c.). References to Su Yu 
M m, Ch’un-ch'iu Ean-lu I-cheng ft%k%M3k£t edition, 1910 : 

TV X • 

Elegies of Ch’u, see Ch’u T^’u. 

Han-fei-W -p, in 58 chaps. Supposedly by the Legalist, Han 
Fei (died 233 b.c.). Certain parts, such as chaps. 49-50, can 
reasonably be attributed to him, but others must be by other 
Legalist writers. References to Ssii Pu Ts’ung K’an 0 S& ftf 
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edition, 1920-1922 : 19, 52, 79-80, 133-134, 150-152, 159, 171, 
176-177, 179, 195, 202, 246, 312, 317-331, 335-337. 

Han Shu, see Ch’ien Han Shu. 

Hsiin-kyi (see also under Sect. A). References to Ssu Pu Ts’ung 
K’an 0 Sfl m fl] edition, 1920-1922 : 250, 283-284, 293, 364-365, 
368, 381. 

Huai-nan-tvyi (see also Sect. A and Index). References to Liu 
Wen-tien §l) -ft. Huai-nan Hung-lieh Chi-chieh $£ ]$} £5 
%t edition (Commercial Press, 1933) : 56, 77, 82, 165, 389, 
396-399, 401. 

Kuan-tyi in 86 chaps. Attributed to Kuan Chung -ft 1 

(died 645 b.c.), but obviously much later, possibly third century 
b.c. Contains writings of many schools of thought, including 
Legalists, Taoists, Five Elements school, etc. References to Ssu 
Pu Ts’ung K’an 0 jg edition, 1920-1922 : 19, 78, 165-167, 
275, 318, 321-322, 324, 334. 

K’ung-t^u Chia-ju JL ■%. In (Sayings of the Confucian School), 
supposedly a record of sayings by Confucius and his followers. 
Its authenticity is uncertain, some scholars saying it dates from 
the third century b.c., others saying it is a forgery of the third 
century a.d. References to Ssu Pu Ts’ung K’an 0 nfi flj 
edition, 1920-1922 : 49-50. 

Kung-jang Chuan & ^ flj, a Confucian commentary on the Ch’un 
Ch’iu. Written by Kung-yang Kao £J. at beginning of Han 
dynasty. Interprets the Ch’un Ch’iu according to the * praise and 
blame * theory : 16, 65. 

Kuo Yit [43 fg- (Sayings of the States), a collection of historical 
conversations, arranged under states, and covering about the 
same period as does the Tso Chuan. The partial translation 
made into French by C. de Harlez, the first part of which was 
published in the Journal Asiatique, IX, ii (1893), 37, 373-419 ; iii 
(1894), 5-91 ; and the second part of which was published 
separately (Le Koueyu , Louvain, 1895), has not been available for 
consultation in Peiping. References to divisions according to 
states, and sections under these states : 11, 22, 24-25, 30-34, 39- 
42, 46, 49, 52, 62, 382. 

Li Chi of elder Tai (Ta Tai Li Chi -Jz ft i® IS), a compilation 
of Confucian writings on the rites, etc., made by Tai Te jg {jg 
about time of Christ. This was reduced by Tai Te’s nephew, 
Tai Sheng jjfc 3ft, from 85 to 46 chaps., and in this form be¬ 
came the present Li Chi (Book of Rites). The work of the 
elder Tai has come down to us only in part. References to Ssi 
Pu Ts’ung K’an 0 U M flj edition, 1920-1922 : 337, 340, 354, 
363, 374. 
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Sha-tqH $$ a work attributed to Shcn Tau but which in its 

present form is only a later compilation of fray merits. Re¬ 
ferences to Shou Shan Ko Tsttaie Shu tJF {If |Hj ,*f edition, 1889: 
155-156. 

Skih Chi (see also Sect. A). References to T'ttitg ty'tn Vine Titn K'an 
£ & & TU edition, 1903: 56,76, 84, 106-108, 132-133, 159- 
161, 171, 203, 221, 319-320,334, 402. 

Skua-wen Chith-t^tl SC fli? ■*J i > composed by Hsu Shcn iflf (i)(, about 

A.u. 100, The first Chinese dictionary to use the system o£ radicals 
for classification, being divided into 540 radical Sections ; 18, 

SJim Yuan *£ /gj, by l.iu Hsiang fg J&) (77-6 b.c.). A rather uneven 
work dealing largely with the principles of good government, and 
containing much borrowing from earlier sources: 104-105. 

Titn Wen (Questions about Heaven), see Ch’u Ttfi f. 

Yjf Pu y sec Ch’u 

Yuan Yjst, sec C.h'u Ti^V. 

2 — Other Works Citho 

These arc arranged according to author rather than title. 

A — Works hi Western Iatnguagts 

Aristotle, Ethics; 122, 371. 

Bentham, Jeremy, Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislature, 
Oxford cd., 1907 : 96, 249, 

Descartes, Disc curs de la nsithodt, Everyman’s library, London 
and New York, 1912 : 227. 

Diogenes Laertius, The Trees and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers: 
translated by C D. Yonge, London, 1915: 80. 

Dubs, H, H., ' The Conflict of Authority and Freedom in Ancient 
China,’ in Open Court Magazine, VoL 40, No. 3 : 69. 

Duba, H. H., Hi&rt^t, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism (London, 
Ptobs chain, 1927): 279. 

Fung, Yu-lan, Chuang T%fi t a New Selected Translation with an Ex¬ 
position of tfic Philosophy o} Kuo Hsianc {Shanghai, Commercial 
Press, 1933): 226, 240. * 

Fung, Yu-kfl, ' Why China has no Science,’ in International Journal 
of Ethics', VnL 32, No. 3 : 3. 

Hobbes, Thomas, Tht Levi a than, Everyman’s Library': 101, 10,3. 

James, William, Essays hi Radical Empiricism y New York, 1912 : 239. 

James, William, A pluralistic Vniptrst , New York, 1912: 281. 

Maspcro, Ilenri, ‘ La chranologie des mis de Ts’i/ in T’oung Pan, 
1927, No. 5 : 106. 
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Plain, Di iaiegats: 54. 

Plato, The Ripttbik : 117. 

Richards, I. A., Mencius ott the Mind (London, Regan Paul, 1932): 
124. 

R —War At in Chinese 

Save For the Chja I citation, all these works date From later titan 
A.o. 101). They are all by Chinese scholars, except the one article by 
a Japanese scholar, Royanagi Shikita. In cases in which only the date 
of birth is given, the author referred to Is, so far as is known, still living. 
Chang Hsueh-ch’eng (1738-1801), Wm-thih T'ung-i -&L ill 

m & in Chung-shih Ishn j£ & : 7, 19-20. 

Ch*e Yii-feng If£ 3E IF (lived*. 1274), and Wang Po (1197-1274), 
Lji Choi Chi W ® ' 368, 

See also Wang Po. 

Ch’en Cliung-fan g $Ji R, (born 1892), Ck»-f%S T'tmg-i g ^ ^ & 
(Shanghai, 1926) * 206. 

Ch’en Li |g f*f (1801-1882), Ttwp-shu Tu-sita Chi t£ W fit & E : 108, 
121,174, 287-288. 

Chelig Ch’iao (1104-1162), T’mg^hih Hssaa-eh’ost Loth al Ji> 

t£BSS = 15. 

Ch’eng Fu-hsin ^ (fourteenth century), i\ttn-p'n 

107. 

Ch’eng Yuan-ving SStC (seventh century), A \on-hua Chtn-ihing 

ch-st, -# =$ jfit m ft at = 2i5. 

Chia I ^ (201-169 b.c.), Cun Shih Cheng Stt j& ft, in the 

Ch'm, Han Sim ft X a (ch. 48): 341. 

Cliiang Ch’uati f[ '%%, Luti Mo T%t3 fti Using Me ;& i£. =f- flS 
(A Discussion rhar Mo Tzft was not named Mo), in in l ffi 
Ckih Yen jg -f. Jg ft (Shangliai, 1917): 79. 

Chiao Haiin ih (17(53-1820), Lnn-ju Push ifi 2g- fj& ft : 70. 

Chiau Haiin, i Jtn-yii T'ung-shiii I-Juta/t Chung-situ & pft )ii§. 17 — ft 
£ & : 3S4. 

Chiao Haiin, AfengS^si Cfteng-i ^ IE 3| : 131, 

Chiao Hung ft Oft (1541-1620), Use-t^u l £ -f- %, in the Chun Hsi 
Ts’m She fa m «■ -fr edition ; 180, 225. 

Ch’ien Mu ^ (SS (bom 1695), Ma-tgjl IJ; in the Km-hsdth Hsiao* 
ts'mgsb mm (Shanghai, 1931) : 76, 79,145, 150, 152. 

Chu Hsi £ & (1130-1200), Meng-ttf ChUim ft £ : 121, 

Fung Yu-Ian (Feng Yu-lan) if( $i ll# (bom 1895), Cktng-km Cht'hsiith 
ehmgdih Shm-mi Out-i <4* jti ftfli »1> t if Iff ± SI (Mysticism 
in Chinese Philosophy), in Ytnching Journal of Chinese Studies, No. 1: 
244. 
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Fung Yu-lan, K’ung T^u tsai Chmg-kuo U-shih chung chih Ti-wei 

‘ff- & + H M * * £ Jt 6 ft (The Position of Confucius in 
Chinese History), in the Ku Shih Pier, * it VoL 2 : 46, 

Hsia Tseng-yu £ # ft (died 1924), Chung-kuo U-shih 
(A History ot China) : 11-12. 

Hu Shih $} jjg (born 1891), Chung-kuo Che-hsiieh Shih Ta-kang 4 > ( 3 ? 
® it 8 ? (An Outline History of Chinese Philosophy) : 9. 

Hu Shih, Hsiao Ch’ii P’ien Hsin-ku ,], JR ff gft, i n JM IF «7 
1 s un #1 3® Ifc first collection : 261-262. 

Huang Pai-chia H W iE, (r. 1681) and his father, Huang Tsung- 
hsi % & (1610-1695), Sung Yuan Hsiieh-an 7 C M. ■ 294. 
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accomplishment, see k*ng 
acquired trainiru' {W{|J) and Hsun 
Txu, 2S6, 239 

actuals tv {shift fl), 173, 205-206 

— and 1-1 sun Tzfl, 305-311 

Kung-sun ',ung, 205-206 

— — Later Mohisrs, 253, 255, 

-Legalists, 323-325 [258 

-Rectification of Names,204, 

-Tmoists, 332-335 [323-325 

agreement and differences, 263-264 

— and dissent, later Mohist 

discussion of, 277 
Agreement with the Superior (thou 
I'nng ftj m). 101-103, 195, 295, 
302 

Agriculture, School of (hf& 

" ft {*), 21, 51, 113, 144-145 
Ai % (Duke of Lu), 45 
iltmnic? (S p'* mm divination 
by, 27 p 29-30, 159 
altruism (/Aw JJ} 

— and Omz\ 372-373 

- Confucius. 71, 73* 120, 
- — Mencius, 130. 129,244 1373 

— meaning of. 373 

An, prince of Chiao-h.ri ,1^ ® !H 

HI 171 

ana W ry ( max ij&j and Later Mohlsts. 
animism, 354 [259*261-263 

anthropomorphic God, 30 
antiquity, 

-—, attitude of Confucius to, 328 
— p -Han Fci Tzu to, 328-329 


Antis the nrt* 79 

antithesis and synthesis of Lao TzU, 

185 

Appointment of Heaven, ace whig 
Aristotle, 4-5* 54* 125* 303 

— and Hsiin Tau. 106 
—, mean of, 371 

arts* tbe, and Mo 90 
astrology (AVfrf wtn ^ X) F divination 
by, 26, 29-30, 159 
authority, sec skih 

— and Confucius* 68, 72* 337 
-Mo Tzu, i00-103 

— of Hsiin TzG, 298* 310-311 
w r idjta (ignorance), 130 
awe-inspiring majesty (ww j|£). 

government by, 313 

B 

balancing, see th'iku r 
baric stuff {chih S6f) ^nd Confucius, 
66-68 

Bong ( yti %), 173, 395-3%, 399 

— and 178-179, ISI 

set Non-being 

benefit, see U 

benevolence* see jib 

Ecnthnni* 95-96 

Bib]iogophy* 410421 

Book of Changes* see I Oiiitg 

books. /« Burning of 

Boundary of Nature (/Vm t CBDj. 

226, 31* 233, 277 
breathing exercke*. 242 
Buddhism * xix, 130 
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Buddhism and Chuing TzCi, 230 
— and intuition, 239 
—, attitude to ego, 3 
—, negation in, 18S 
Burning of Books (213 h.c.), jcviij- 
xlx, 15, 279, ill, 301, 404 
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categorical numbers, see eight, five, 
four, nine, seven, six, three, etc. 
cause {ktt ft) of Later Mohists, 
ceremonials, see U [758-262 

ihi j sacrifice, 353, 355 
Chan Tzu ft (philosopher), 
/h'tiiff., see Invariable (140-141 
Chang Hsiieb-ch'cng i*r -fj! ££ (his¬ 
torian), 7, 19-20, 419 
change, philosophy' of. 

, and Chuani^ Tzfi, 225-226 
—, - , — Hui Shih, 220, 226 
—, —, — I Chiirg , 307-390 
—, —, — Kung-sun Lung, 212- 
Chao IIff (King of Ch’u), 22 ' [214 

— (King of Yen), 161, 205 
Chao Chicfl Tzu Hfflff ^stares man), 

41 

Chio-Ii HS Sfi (Marquis of Ha it), 140 
Chao Mcng |g ^ (noble), 25 
Cuao Tun itg Jff (murderer), 61 
Chau Wen 03 3t (3me player), 155, 
Ch'en (state), 29, 106 [240 

Ch'cn Chung Tisti m W -=F (in¬ 
dividualist). 51, 143-144 
Ch’eti Hcng pit ff (murderer), 5? 
Ch'cn Hsiang fjji fcl (Agricultural 
school), 144-145 

thmjen K A (Tmc Man), 239, 242. 
399 

Chin jtt iir (Tathagara). 130 
Ch'cn Liang %% & (philosopher), 
Cittg, (book), 61-62 [144, 175 

ChVng fSt (Duke of Lu) t '11 

— (King of Chou) fc 56, 378 

Cheng ® (mtt), 37 38, 313-314, 
ih'txg} ra since riry [380 

Cheng flj (commentator). 


Ch r cnF i ^ 6 H (Sung Cdofudanist), 

2flJ, 363 

ehtng wing j£ sft, see Rectification of 
Names 

Cheng Po-chiao j£$ {£■ (magician), 
169 

Ch‘i (ancestor of Chou dynasty), 
353-354 ; see also Hou Chi 
Chi HE (mountain), 116 
Chi 4 (noble family), 41-42 
Ch'i 2JI (noble family), 10 
Ch’i gfc (son of Yu), 116 
Ch’i fjf (state), characteristics of, 
168-169 

Chi ft (Viscount of). 73, 147 
Chi Ch’ih 6 ft (Mohisr), 246 
Chi-hsia m T (pU«), 132-133,150, 
279 314 

Chi K'ang TzO ^ j£ ^ (noble), 60 
Chi Lu (disable of Confucius), 
5ft; set alto Tail Lu 
Ch’i-tko K’ji £ m m (disciple of 
Confucius), 147, 150, 337 
Ch'i-yusui $ [(3 (place), 221 
Chia (g (descendant of Lao Tzu), 

[171 

thin (hypothetical) and Later 
Mohists, 259-260 
Chiao fT| (historian), 77 
fhka chi sacriiicc (suburban) 

Chian Hung, Jk ^ (scholar, AJ)> 
1541-1620), 180, 225, 419 
Chleh ffc (descendant of Lao T;rO), 
171 

Chleh <3| (tyrant), xv-xvi, snr, 97, 

116, 138, 234, 285, 301, 318, 
325 340 365 

GhfchNi (leduse), V36 

Qucih-sKih men ^ R (place), 

161, 4U4 

Chtch Tzu ^-^(philosopher), t 32 - 
133 

Chich Yu 3J (recluse), 136,142 
eh'itn 344, 389, 402 : see k'm 
— and human society, 386, 392- 

- - reproduction, '386 [393 

-universe, 383, 385-307 

- JO»Z, 383 

—, meaning of, 382 
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ihim i ti set universal love 

Ch'ieu Mu « $ (scholar), 69, 419 
thinpni £], itt hard and whire 

Chien-r*u h (place), 45 
thih Jf. itt basic stuff 
thih itt knowledge 
thih ^ (memory) and Hsiin Tld, 291 
tkih S (mind-knowledge), 251,304 
thih iff, tee uprightness 
thih 4R (wisdom), 121, 125,127,129 
thih (‘ that which is designated *) 
and Chuang Tsft, 215 

-- Rung-sun Lung, 205-204, 

247-268 

- Later Mohists, 267-268 

— things, 203, 205-206, 209- 

212, 217-218 
■-, meaning of, 205-206 
see atro universal; nan-ehih 
thih thih ■& J5D, !** ^tension of 
knowledge 

thih fen 3* \ (Perfect Man), 243, 246 
drill Tzd -f- (general), 300-331 
eh'in tSJ, at personal experience 
Chin (state), 61, 112, 312, 380 
Ch’in K*u Li ft At $E (disciple of 
Mo Tz6), 81, 103-104, 106 
Ch’in Shih-huang-ti ^ itf S 'rft 
(Ch’in ruler), xviit, 10,13,15-16, 
18, 106, 279, 311, 320, 403-104 
-— and Five Elements, 163, 169 
thin wtn ST, ttt New Text 
Chin Yo-Iin ^ "fir (scholar), 212, 
China and decadence, 191 [219 

Chinese language, see language 
Chinese philosophy and ego, 3 
-and science, 3 

— —development of, 4-6 

— —, epistemology ok, 3 

-, logic of, 3 

— —, metaphysics of, 3 

— , methodology of, 1-2, 4 
Ching # (Duke of Ch’i), 60 

— (Emperor of Han), 174 
Ch’ing ]? (noble family), 10 
<h‘\% at quiescence 

thing kjSth thin tsi B? fx* f*t 
Classics (Period oi) 
thing t'iett # ffl system. Jit well-field 


thin ^ (duration), 252 
ChiuShm ft, HH (music), 228 
Chou (Duke of), sv-xvi, ax, 7, 
54, 56, 116-117, 176, 281, 283, 
359, 378-379 

Chou (dynasty), economic system 
of, 10-13, 110-111 
—, feudalism of, jrvi, 9, 11, 109- 
110, 312-313 

— institutions and Confucius 55- 

-and Hsiin Taft, 282-284 [57 

-Mencius, 108-111, 119 

-Mo T«0, SO, 119 

—- —, collapse of, 13-25, 18 
Chou (tyranr), sv-xvi, xx, 73,97, 
113, 116,138,147,301.340,365 
Chn J m Sr (hook), 380-381 
Chou Wum-suit )t-\ (scholar), 

382 

Chu (grandson of Lao T-iS), 171 

Ch'u (state) 

and Chuang Trfl* 220-221 
- Lao Tsil, 175 

—, characteristics of, 175-176, 
221-222 

Chu I tsi £ j| (Sung Coirfucianist), 
4, 281, 362-363, 419 
Cb’ii-jen [lh f: (place), 171 
Chit 6 ?jJ $g T- (Mohist ‘ Leader 
76, 82-84, 195, 246 
Ch'u Yuan (scholar), 413,416 

Chu Yiin ^ ££ (hook), 161, 169 
tKikn ffi (balancing, weighing), 
and Haim T*u, 250, 291-292 

— - Later Mohists, 249-250 
Chuan Hsu £{j Fg (legendary era- 

petoi), xv, xx, 23, 29, 397-398 
eh'utn ihtn 7$ <jr. stt completeness erf 
living 

ChuarsiT jtt (Duke of Ch'i), 61 

— (King of Ch’u), 46, 112,365 
Chuang Chou, itt C.huang Tzu 
Chuang Tzu & -f (Chtmng Chou 

70 L 19k 137, 171, 279, 283- 
284, 334, 410 

— and absolute freedom, 243-244 
-Buddhism, 230 

— — change, 225-226 
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Chuang Tzu and chih fg, 215 

- and things, 203 

- Ch’u State, 202-221 

- Dialecticians, 222 

- emptiness, 292 

- equality, 230-235 

- fast of the mind, 241-243 

- HuiShih, 194-197,201-203, 

215, 264-265 

- immortality, 236-239 

- knowledge, 157-158, 203, 

240 242 

- Lao TzQ, 172-175, 221-223 

-Later Mohists, 264-265, 

- liberty, 230-235 [276-278 

- life and death, 236-239, 

242-243, 245 

- Mencius, 222-223 

- Mysterious Power, 242 

- names, 240 

- non -chih, 215 

- pure experience, 157, 239- 

- quiescence, 292 [243 

- relativity, 230-236 

-separateness of hard and 

white, 215 

-Shen Tao, 157-158, 203 

- sitting in forgetfulness, 

241-243 

- T’ien P’ien, 157-158, 203 

- True Man, 239, 242 

- unity of similarity and 

difference, 215 

- white horse, 203 

- wordlessness, 202-203 

- Yang Chu, 135, 142-143, 

172, 222-223, 244-245 
— , attitude to emotions, 237 
— , chronology of, 222 
— , description of, 173-174, 201- 
202 

—, follow one’s nature, 226-230 
243 

— , following two courses at once. 
235 

— , how to attain happiness, 226- 
— , in later times, 174 [230 

—, life of, 221 

— , mysticism of, 130, 238-245 
— , opposition to debate, 231-233 


— , opposition to political institu¬ 
tions, 228-229 
— , — to uniformity, 228 
— , right and wrong of, 233-235, 
243, 245, 277 

— , spontaneity of, 226-230, 233, 
— , Tao of, 223-225 [277 

— , Te of, 223, 225 
Chuang TzQ of Chih £d = f- 
(statesman), 380 
Ch’ui f|£ (bow-maker), 367 
Ch'tm Ch'iu 415, 417 

- and Confucius, 45, 56, 61-63, 

65, 107 

-period, name of, xvii 

-, praise and censure theory 

of, 46, 61-62 

Ch’un-shen ^ (Prince), 279 
chiin f%u, see Superior Man 
Chung Iff (statesman), 22-23 
chung Jg*, set conscientiousness 
chung i J$, (Multiplicity of Dif¬ 
ferences), 168 

Chung Kung (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 71 

Chung Liang fiji (Confucian), 337 
Chung-ni, see Confucius 
Chung Shan 4* llj (state), 140 
Ch’ung Shang fij (magician), 169 
Chung Yung rfi ^ (Doctrine of the 
Mean), 410, 411, 415 

- and altruism, 372-373 

- Confucius, 371-374, 411 

- conscientiousness, 372-373 

- mean, the, 371 

- Mencius, 370-371, 374- 

375, 377 

- mysticism, 375-377 

- normality, 371 

- sincerity, 375-376 

- timely mean, 371 

- Tzu Ssu, 369-370, 410 

— , authorship of, 369-371 
— , later part of, 371 ,374-377,410 
— , opposition to utilitarianism, 
375 

—, original part of, 371-374 
Chung Yung Shuo if (book), 
370-371 
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Classics, Period of (citing hsueh shih 
xix, 17, 403 
— , orthodoxy of, 403, 406-407 
codes, origin of, see law 
cogitation (lu jfg) and Hsiin Tzu, 289 

- Later Mohists, 252 

colors, five, 37-38 
see white 

comparison (pi and Later 

Mohists, 259, 261-263 
complete virtue, see jen 
completeness of living (ch'uan sheng 
£ £), 134, 139-140, 244 
Comte, Auguste, 354 
conduct, see // 

Confucian school (ju chi a 

- after Confucius, 106 

- and Greek philosophers, 

303 

- Later Mohists, 274-275 

- mourning rites, 89-90 

- other philosophic 

schools, 406 

- scholar class (shih), 52, 

54 

- Six Disciplines, 108, 

400-403, 406 

- Taoists, 170 

- utilitarianism, 75 

- , attitude to antiquity, 328 

- , — to sex, 357 

- , concept of sacrifices, 90-91 

- , criticisms of, 51-52 

- , in Ch’in dynasty, 404 

- , later history of, 337 

- , name of, 21, 48 

- , Sayings of, 417 

- , triumph of, xix, 17-18, 

403-407 

see also Later Confucians 
Confucianism, rise of, 43-75 
— triumph of, xix, 17-18, 403-407 
Confucianists (Sung) and Mencius, 
130-131, 244 

Confucians of Ch’in and Han dynas¬ 
ties, see Later Confucians 
Confucius (Chung-ni 'fty /g, K’ung 
Ch’iujfLE, K’ungTzu ft*), 
xvii, xix-xx, 1, 4, 7, 9-10, 13-14, 
42, 43-75, 86, 116, 119, 125, 
142, 170-171, 176, 194, 223, 


Confucius (cont.), 227, 241, 260-261, 
282, 299, 313, 316, 329, 338, 
354-358, 362, 369, 377, 389, 
392, 406 

— and altruism, 71, 73,120, 373 

- authority, 68, 72, 337 

- basic stuff, 66-68 

- Chou institutions, 55-57 

- Often Ch'iu , 45, 56, 61-63, 

65,107 

- Chung Yung, 371-374, 411 

- conscientiousness, 71, 73, 

-Fate, 58 [120, 373 

- filial piety, 361 

- genuineness, 66,70-74,339, 

374 

- Greek Sophists, 48, 52-53 

- Hsiin Tzu, 54, 280-281 

- human liberty, 68, 72, 126- 

127, 297, 337-339 

- nature, 75, 145 

- I Ching, 65, 379, 381 

- jen (human-heartedness), 54 

69-73 

- // (ceremonies, rules of pro¬ 
priety), 64-66, 68-74, 126- 
127,297-298,337-339,374 

- mean, the, 69, 338 

- Mencius, 54, 107-109 

- Mo Tzu, 76-79, 134 

- music, 64-65, 341 

- psychology, 75 

- recluses, 132, 135-136, 175, 

244 

- Rectification of Names, 54, 

59-63, 113, 302-303, 307, 
325 

- righteousness (/), 74-75 

- scholar class (shih), 52, 54 

- Shih Ching, 63-64 

- Shu Ching, 64 

- Six Disciplines, 44-49, 53, 

56, 63, 65, 77, 108, 400 

- Socrates, 49, 53-54, 106 

- Superior Man, 68-69 

- uprightness, 67-69, 72, 337 

- utilitarianism, 74-75, 84-85 

— as educationalist, 47-51, 106, 
— , attitude to history, 283 [314 

— , - spirits, 25-26,32,58-59, 

90-91 
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Confucius and traditional institutions 
and beliefs, 54*58 
—, character of, 45-46, 57 
—p creator through being a trans¬ 
mitter, 62-65, 111 
—, criticisms of, 51-52, 155 
— , deification of, 17-15, 46 
—, development of doctrines, 135 
disciples of, 45 

•, first Chinese philosopher, 8. 
— r flexibility of, 74 [22, S3 

, Heaven of, 31, 57-58, 177, 
— , life of, 43-44 [284, 286 

— , love of Chou culture, 55-57 

— , - study, 55 

— , mission of, 55-56, 58 
— , Dame of, 42 

— of New Text school, 18, 46, 

56,65-66 

-Old Text school, 17-18,46, 

—, political thought, 53-61 [56, 65 
—, position in history, 46-54,106 
—, timeliness of, 372 
—p transmitter and not a creator, 
56, 337 

conscientiousness (thung £&), 

— and Going Ymg, 372-373 

-Confucius, 66, 71, 73, 120, 

-Mencius, 120 [373 

—, meaning of, 373 

conservation of natural resources 
anti ilsiin Tzu, 300-301 

-— — and Mencius, 118 

Cans cant Virtues, five, 27 
correspondence {his and [j«cr 
Mohists, 253. 255 
cosmology of Chua/s^t^it, 264 

- Hsuo-ntu, 285 

-395-330 

- I Ching, 382-387 

Creator, the (Tnw nn-dtt jft), 

174 

oilturc, Mo 'IVu’s attitude to, 104- 
cusiomary morality, see li. [105 

D 

death, set immortality ; Me 
debate, Chuang Tail's opposition to. 
202, 231-233 

, Hui ShihV delight In, 202 


decadence in China, 191 

Decree gi Heaven, sec ming 

democracy and Mencius, 111,113 

designated, see thih 

desires and Hsiin Tab, 290-292, 309 

-Lao Tstu, 187-189 

—• — Sung K’ctig, 152 

-Yin Wen, 152 

—, selfish Ushju If, fft), 130 
—, Yang Chu’s resrrainT of, 137- 
140, 152 

development in Chinese philosophy, 
4-6 

dialectic and Hsiin Tz&, 308-311 

— of K.ung-sun Lung, 204 

-Later Mohists, 257-262 

-Mo Tau, 247 

—, six uses of, 258-259 
Dialecticians {jsitn eh* Jiff $ 

— and Chuans' Tifl, 222 
— Hsiin Tzu, 303 

Later Mohists, 246, 248, 
251, 27CL271, 303 
— Rectification ofNamrs, 325 

— sensation and intellect, 220 

— separateness of hard and 

white, 215, 265 

- unity of similarity and 

difltteucc, 215, 265 
—, criticisms of, 193-194, 202 
— , general tendencies of, 192-194 
— , logic of, 14, 194 
—, name of, 192 
—■ paradoxes of, 192, 215, 270- 
—, rise of, 14 [271 

tee aha Hui Shih; Kung -sun 
Lung ; Names, School of 
difference, tie Multiplicity of ds. p 
separateness ; similarity; unity 
— , types of, in the ‘ Mohist 
Canons,* 262-264 
Diplomatises {Umg'htng 21 

distinctions {pm J@) jmd HjOo 
Tz6, 282, 297,299; tit social d. 
divination f she shi % $), xvi, 26 30, 
157, 352 

— and 1 Chiftg, 379-380 

—, Miscellaneous {/toei.mt £), 

28 

— plant {ihik £v 27-28, 379-380 
—, six classes of, 26 
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divination {t&ntinwd) 
sa almanacs; astrology ; five de¬ 
ments * Forms ■ tortoise shell 
divine beings* 22 foL; M spirits 
“ Farmer* Sit Shen Nung 

— right of kings, 41-42 
division of labor ami Mencius* 113- 

114 

Doctrine of the Mean, see Cfomg 

Ymfg 

dniaUun {rhiu JYh knoivIcdtT nf, 

252,271 

E 

1 Each one for himself* (wdi M 
M m KS. 133-134 

early kings (fam wm& 3l) in d 
Haim T^ p 282-283 
Earth and T*m, 290 
economic svstem 

— — of Chou, 10-13, 110111 
- — Han, 18-19 

— tendencies in rhe Ch’ifl dy¬ 

nasty, 312 

— thought of I Ian Fd Tzti p 328 

— — ot Hsiin TzQ, 300-301 

— -- Mencius, 111-114, 117- 

119 

- - Mo Tad* 87-88, 103 

ecgnomv of Mn TzQ, 76, 7S-79* 
87-88, 103 p 105 

education and Confucius, 47-51,106, 
3H 

— and FFsurj TeO, 280 t 363-364 
—- — Mencius, 119 

— — Tji Hffith, 364 

— in I Ian dynasty, 1? 
ego in Chinese philosophy, 3 
egoism, Yang Chu’s, 125* 133-134 
eight directions, 56, 38 

— regulations of government* 

163 

—- rules, 34 

— rrigrams f p* b*a A #) and 

jiv a nd j&4g f 382-387 

— —* invention of, 394 

— —-* meaning of, 382 

— — * symbols of universe, 383 

— winds, 167 


Elements* School of Five E>, tft five 
emblems, see fishing 
emotions {eh'ing 289 

— and Chuang Tiil, 237 

--- Ms tin Tzti p 298 

- Mo Tzti* 9091* 298 

-- sacrifices, 350-332 

Std intellect 

Emperors, nc Five 
emptiness JtJD* 173 

— and Chuang Tail, 292 
- F hfm Tzti* 291-292, 366 

— — Lao Tati, 292 

— ’— Legalists, 330 
enlightenment (mil sj If]},, 181-183, 

370, 376 

“* beginnings, of, 31*33 
environment, Han Fci Tzfl’s amtude 
to, 328-329 
epistemology 

— in Chinese philosophy! 1, 3 
—- of Hsiin Tzii, 303-305 

— “ T^ner Mohiscs, 251-257 
equality and Chuang Tzti* 230-236 

-Flui Shih, 200 

-Peng Meng, Tien Piers* 

Sheer Tao, 155* 159 
trh ping ZZ tri i /« two handles 
errors in knowledge, iff Hsun TzQ 
eternal justice, 390 
ethics* l ; so much of Chinese 
philosophy is ethical that a com¬ 
plete list of all the references to 
4 ethical T subjects mentioned in 
this volume would be almost 
impossible 

evi^ problem of, and I Cking, 390 
— t and Mcndus, 122^124 
evilness of human nature, 327-330 
Evolution of Nature (Am 

X £}). ^53 

examination system, svili, 10* 19 
existence and non-existence, Later 
Mohis: discussion on* 276 
experience, /re personal ; pure 
extension {/V^jjy and Later Moliisbr, 
259* 261-263 

— of knowledge {fhih ihih M}* 

362^363* 368-369 
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F 

fa Jfc, Jir law, model 

— ikm m Legalists 

face, 151 ; iff insult 

fan in reversion 
Fan Ch'ih ^ (disciple of Con- 

fcezus), 69 ; in als$ Fan Hsu 
Pan Hsu J|J (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 51 i sn aho Fan Ch'ih 
Fan Hsuan Tt& 7 % f£ (statesmfiui), 
Mq du if iff (mirror), 397 [313 

fang dih ~Jf it (imgichms), 169 
fast of the mind (fiiin 
241-241 

fatalistic Heaven* 31, 129* 284 
Fate,, see min# 
ft* d£ b meaning of, 210 
- ihfh aw non-fM 
female forces, sec k y w \.y« 
fm in social distinctions 
feudal Leader, sec Pa 
feudalism in Chou dynasty, xvjj 9 
11, 109-110, 312-313 

— in L lan dynasty, xviii, 10,18-19 

p collapse of, xvii-xviiL 9- IQ 
12, 312-314, 316 
filial piety {kxko #), 73 

— — and Confucius, 361 
-/Vff p 361 

— — — Later Confudana, 357- 

“-- Mencius, 361 [361 

— — — Tseng T*0, 350, 361 

--- in Man dynasty, 361 

— —, physical, 35S-3B9 

-, source of ^11 virtues, 360- 

— — * spiritual, 359-360 [361 

first principle, Tm as, 177-179. 223, 

225, 384 

l ? ivc Agents, m Five Elements 

— beasts, 3S 

— ceremonies. 33 

— colors, 37-38 

— Constant Virtues (a# d'ang 

decorations, 33 [ & fljj, 27 

— Elements (*w kiing ?/£ 17, 

3B, 41-42. 159, 275-276 
231, 399, 402; r« alio Five 
Powers 


Five Elements and Ch’in Shih- 
hnang-ti, 163, 169 

— — and God, 165 
-history, 161-164 

’—- in eerie Lion of man and 

nature, 162-166 

— -seasons, 164 

—-- Yitt-jan^ sell rjol, 159,383 

- , description of, 160, 162- 

163 

-, divination by, 27, 29-30 

- , School of, 17,30, 159-169, 

412, 416 

— —i —i and Later MohLats, 

275-276 

- f —i - — mechanistic uni¬ 
verse, 165 

-— , — teleological uni¬ 
verse, 165 

— ", — . —Jin and yang, 159: 

see also Yin-yang 
school 

— — . — , location or, 168-169 
Em^rors, jcv-avi, sue, 154, 

functions, 27, 163-164 
• grains, 301 
habiliments, 33 
kinds of good, 163 

— notes, 36, 38 
— Officials, 23 

— Is (feudal Leaders), 112, 

— planers, 26-27 [299 

— Powers (wit 27, 169; 

stt aho Five Elements 

— punishments, 33 

— regulations of rime, 163 

— tastes, 34, 36, 38 

— viscera, 167, 399 
flexibility of Confucius, 74 
following two courses at once, 

Chump Tito’s, 235 
force, sit moving 

forgetfulness, str sitting in forget¬ 
fulness 

Forms (hsiw Ip), divination In, 28 

— and !N units, School of (hunt, 

mm oto© ft *). 192; 
also Dialeeiicjjiiis 

— (/ U%). 384 

Fou Yu $ (arrow-maker), 367 
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four beginnings (w# (nan |5J )j3) of 
Mencius, 121-122, 125. 129, 
131, 148 

Four Math! (Sts) Shu W ft), 362, 369, 
four limbs, 34, 399 [415 

— quarters, 36 

freedom, absolute, and Ciiuar,g Tzu. 
243-244 ; itr al id human liberty 
tit return 

Fu Hsi K (legendary emperor), 
xv-xvi, ax, 317, 379 
Fu Sheng fjft jj= (Confucian), 382 
Fu 5s6-nien {fc j(| <p (scholar), 81 
Fu Tun US *}y (Mohist 1 Leader f ), 84 
Fu Ta6 Chiert (fc ^ ft| (disciple of 
Confucius), 147-148 
Fu Yiieh Jl (ancient worthy), 50 
F ti-jun£ |ifj (itcached feudal State), 

110 

functions, id live 


C 

genui neness of Confucius, 66, 70-74, 
339, 374 

geographical speculations of Tsou 
Yen, 160, 167-168- 
God, see Tf and Shang Ti 
goodness of human nature, 119-127 
— of mind (te ktht «£')> 124 
government, rff ttndtr awe-inspiring; 
king ; law 

gratitude expressed through sacri¬ 
fices, 353-354 

Great Resinning (faitft'n #3), 224 

- (Fas sU ± *fj), 344, 396, 

399 

— I.earning, see Ta Itt/kh 
— Oneness (fail £ —384,399 
— Ultimate (/'«’ fhi (S), 384 
— Unit (fa i ic —•}, 197 
— Unity (ta Fung |@1), 16®, 
378 

Greek philosophers and Confucian 
school, 303 

-- Sophists and Confucius, 48, 
52-53 

guild worship of deities, 354 


H 

Han (dynasty), economic system of, 
— education in, 17 [18-19 

— , filial piety in, 361 
— History, 416 

Han Fei Teu fy. # if- (Legalist), 19, 
52, 159, 312 fol., 416 

— and HsQn Tztt, 320, 327 

— — human nature, 327 

-Lao Tril, 320, 334 

- law, 320-321, 334 

- methods, 320-321, 334_ 

-nobles of his rime, 335-336 

- skih (power), 320-321, 334 

— — three Legalist groups, 320 
— , attitude to antiquity, 328-329 

—,-environment, 328-329 

—, economic thought, 328 

— life of, 320 

Han Hsiian Txii $t )y£ -f- (statesman), 
49, 55, 62 ; nt alto Hsu in Tzu 
happiness, how to attain, 226-230 
hard and w'bire (than pas ^ fj), 14, 
81, 193, 1% 

_— and Dialecticians, 215, 

265 

_ and Kung-sim Lung, 

207-209, 266-267, 323 

_ and I .a ter Mohists, 246, 

248, 265-270 
m oho, separateness 
harmony {ha fO). 374 

— and identity (t’*H£ PJ). 34-36 
hearing (a-tn Jlfl) and Later Midlists, 

2513-254 

Heaven, sec T7r«; also ^^(appoint¬ 
ment, decree, wjJI of H.) 

— and Earth (Tim Ti % #&), 

31-33, 3S 39, 41 42, 68, 129. 
131, 160-161, 165 166, 168, 
173-174, 178-179, 205, 223, 
234, 241,244, 283, 285. 287. 
293, 313, 315, 331-332, 339, 
341, 343-344, 348, 3S0, 356, 
358, 360-361, 370, 375-377, 
402 

— — —, equivalent to universe, 

197-198,383-391,393- 

399 

— -, origin of life, 353 
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Heaven and God, 30-31 
—, nine, 399 

—, Way of C T'ien Too Ji $£), 
29-32 374 

hedonism, 135, 140-141 
Hegel, 185 

Heng-shan il] (Prince of), 16 
heretical Mohists (pieh Ato m m>. 
246-248 

hexagrams and human affairs, 390- 
395 ; see sixty-four 
history and Confucius, 283 

-Five Elements, 161-164 

-Hsiin Tzu, 282-284 

-Legalists, 316-317 

-Mo Tzu, 283 

-Taoists, 283, 317 

—, first authentic date in Chinese, 

XV, XX 

—, sketch of Chinese, xv-xx 
ho, see correspondence ^; harmony 

In 

Ho 10 (diviner), 26 
Ho ^ (man), 274 
ho po (Spirit of the River), 197 
ho t'ung i & fp] J|, see unity of 
similarity and difference 
Ho-yang fpj gj (place), 45 
Hobbes, 100-101, 103, 418 
horse, see ox; white 
Hou Chi fa gj (spirit of grain), 367 ; 
see also Ch’i ||| 

Hou T’u fa -fc (spirit of soil), 354 
hou rvang see later kings 

how to attain happiness, 226-230 

-live in the world, 183-186 

Hsi 5? (Appendix of I Ching ), 44 
Hsi ^ (diviner), 26 
hsi (sorcerers), 23 
Hsi Chung ^ (cartwright), 321, 
Hsi-ho g§ jfif (place), 106 [367 

Hsi Shui tJc (constellation), 29 
Hsiang ^ (Appendix of I Ching), 44 
hsiang ^ (emblems, semblances),384, 
390, 393 

Hsiang |g (Duke of Sung), 78, 112 

— (King of Ch’i), 279 

— (King of Chou), 25 
Hsiang Fu *0 (Mohist), 246 


Hsiang Li Ch’in J| j$) (Mohist), 
246 

Hsiang T’u |0 :h (chariot driver), 
367 

Hsiang Tzu Niu JJf ^ 4 1 (noble), 82 
hsiao , see filial piety ; imitation 
& 

hsiao i /J> — (Little Unit), 197 
hsiao k'ang /]> fjfe (Small Tranquility), 
Hsiao Pien /h # (ode), 108 [378 

hsiao shuo /]% fffc (Story-tellers), 21 
hsiao Pi /J> (small body) and 
Mencius, 123, 148 
Hsieh H$ (book), 168 
hsieh see knights-errant 

Hsieh (state), 32 

Hsieh Hsi-shen (com- 

mentator), 208 

Hsicn jgf (Duke of Ch’in), 171 
Hsien Ch y ih ^ (music), 228 
hsien Hang jjjfc, see intuition 
Hsien-men Tzu-kao gj| -f* ioj 
(magician), 169 

hsien wang 3i> see early kings 

Hsin (place), 24-25 

hsin chai , see fast of the mind 

Hsin Ling fjf pg (prince), 314 

hsing jfjj, 192 ; see Forms 

hsing see nature, human 

hsing jfi], 192 ; see punishment 

Hsii (noble family), 10 

Hsii (noble family), 10 

hsu , see emptiness ; twenty-eight 

Hsii (star), 168 [mansions ^ 

Hsii Fan f^p 3$U (disciple of Mo Tzu), 

Hsii Hsing ff (Agricultural 
school), 21, 51, 113, 144-145 
Hsu Jo & & (Mohist), 83 
Hsii Shen ff (Han scholar), 418 
Hsiian ^ (King of Ch’i), 106-107, 
119-120, 126, 133, 169, 221-222 
hsiian hsueh see learning of the 

Mystery 

— Te {g, Mysterious Power, 242 
Hsiian Tzu ^ (statesman), 13; 

see also Han Hsiian Tzu 
Hsiin Ch’ing, see Hsiin Tzu 
Hsiin K’uang, see Hsiin Tzu 
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Hsiin Tzu (Hsiin Ch’ing !#|J, 
Hsiin K’uang {jj ^£), 14, 29, 
40, 56, 65, 102, 104, 132, 140, 
143, 150-151, 196, 315, 334, 
337, 361, 411, 415 

- and acquired training, 286, 

- Aristotle, 106 [289 

- Chou institutions, 282-284 

- ch'iian (balancing, weigh¬ 
ing), 250, 291-292 

- cogitation (//7), 289 

- Confucius, 54, 280-281 

- conservation of natural re¬ 
sources, 300-301 

- dialectic, 308-311 

- distinctions, 282, 297, 299 

- early kings, 282-283 

- emptiness, 291-292, 366 

- errors in knowledge, 368- 

- Fate, 127, 289 [369 

- feudal Leader ( Pa) 9 299-300 

-Han Fei Tzu, 320, 327 

- human liberty, 298, 302 

- nature, 286-289, 294, 

298, 300, 302, 339 

- 1 Ching, 381, 400 

- Kao Tzu, 286 

- King (pang iE)> 299-300 

- knowledge, 289, 303-304 

- later kings, 282-283 

- Mohists, 303-304, 308- 

- Li Ssu, 279, 311 [309 

- memory, 291 

- Mencius, 280-281,292,294, 

300-302 

- Mo Tzu, 292, 298 

- natural senses, 304 

- Neo-Confucianists, 281 

- ox and horse, 310 

- propositions, 308 

- quiescence, 291-292, 366 

- Rectification of Names, 

302-311 

— 5 — self-cultivation, 365 

- sincerity, 293-294 

- singleness, 293-294, 367- 

368 

- social distinctions, 282,295- 

297, 299 

- Ta Hsiiehy 364-369, 377 

- Too, 290 


— and Taoists, 284-285, 292-293 

— as a scholar, 279-280 

—, attitude to Chou institutions, 
282-284 

— , — to desires, 290-292 

— , - emotions, 298 

— , - li (rites, rules of proper 

conduct), 297-299, 
337-339, 344, 363 

—,- mourning rites, 349 

— , - music, 297-299 

— , - sacrifice, 352-353 

— , authoritarianism of, 298, 310- 
311 

— , chronology of, 280 
— , concept of history, 282-284 
— , criticism of Hui Shih, 309- 
— , — of Mohists, 309-310 [310 

—,- Sung K’eng, 309-310 

— , economic thought, 300-301 
— , educational thought, 280, 363- 
364 

— , epistemology of, 303-305 
— , Heaven of, 31, 284-286 
— , later influence, 363 
— , life of, 279 
— , logic of, 305-310 
— , man’s difference from ani¬ 
mals, 288, 296-297 
— , materialism of, 281 
— , opposition to Dialecticians, 

—, origin of society, 287, 294- 
297 

— , political thought, 299-302 
— , psychology of, 289-294, 303- 
— , realism of, 106 [305 

— , Sage of, 287-288 
— , scholarship of, 280 
— , utilitarianism of, 292, 295- 
296, 298 

Hu M (noble familv), 10 
Hu Shih #} (scholar), 171, 195, 
247-248, 262, 420 

Hua Shan jl| (mountain), 148, 
370 

Huai-nan-t\ii and primal 

fluid, 396 

-, authorship of, 395, 412, 417 

— , cosmology of, 395-399 
— , mysticism of, 399 
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Huan (Duke of Cheng), 13, 34 

— (Duke of Ch’i), xvii, xx, 10, 

61, 112, 312 

— (King of Chou), 77 

— (noble family), 59 

Huan K’uan (author), 416 

Huan Tuan Jlf |£J (Dialectician), 
192-193, 203-204 

Huan Yuan M ffl (philosopher), 
132-133 

Huang Liao (person in 

Chuang-t%/T), 196 

Huang-ti £ (Yellow Emperor), 
xv, xx, 138, 160-161, 245, 317, 
320, 327, 334, 394 

— and Taoists, 132, 174, 283 
Hui (Duke of Lu), 77 

— (King of Chao), 203 

— (King of Ch’in), 84 

— (King of Ch’u), 79 

— (King of Liang), 107,161,221- 

222 

Hui of Liu-hsia #P 1 (ancient 
worthy), 74, 372 

Hui Shih jg (Dialectician), 192- 

-and change, 220,226 [193,323 

- Chuang Tzu, 194-197, 201- 

203, 215, 264-265 

- debate, 202 

- identity of all things, 200, 

216 

-Later Mohists, 195, 264- 

265 

- particular, the 214, 220 

- relativity of time and space, 

196-201, 214 

- unity of similarity and 

difference, 214-215,264- 

- universal love, 195 [265 

— , chronology of, 195 
— , criticisms of, 309-310 
— , description of, 202-203 
— , opposition to war, 195 
— , paradoxes of, 196, 197-200, 
215-217, 309 

Hui-wen ££ Jr (King of Chao), 143 
human affairs and the I Ch/ng, , 390- 
human-heartedness, see Jen [395 
human liberty and Confucius, 66, 68, 
72, 126-127, 297, 337-339 


human liberty and Hsiin Tzu, 298, 
302 

-and Mencius, 126-127, 298 

— nature, see nature, human 
Hundred Schools (pat chia U ^), 
Huo (man), 273 [132-169 

huo n£, see possible 
huojan chih ch'i ft moving 

force’), 131 

hypothetical (chia fg) and Later 
Mohists, 259-260 


I 

* (righteousness), 66, 85, 95, 98, 
112-113,121, 123, 125-127, 129, 
186,188,193,227,241,274-276, 
290, 293-294, 332-333, 343, 360, 

— and Confucius, 73-75 [378 

- Kao Tzu, 131, 145-146,275 

- Later Mohists, 250, 275 

- Mencius, 128 

- Tsou Yen, 161 

— It chih hstieh /Ji, see under 

learning 

— (standards of justice), 193, 284, 

290, 296-297, 301-302, 
339-341, 349-350 

— (— ) and // (rules of proper 

conduct), 287-288 
/ (Forms), 384 
1 Ching Jgj jg£ (Book of Changes), 412 

- and change, 387-390 

- Confucius, 65, 379, 381 

- divination, 379-380 

- emblems ( hsiang ), 384, 390, 

393 

- Forms, 384 

- Hsiin Tzu, 381, 400 

- human affairs, 390-395 

- Lao Tzu, 383-385, 389, 

391-392 

- laws of universe, 388-389 

- mean, the, 391-392 

- Mencius, 400 

-problem of evil, 390 

-Six Disciplines, 400 

- the timely, 391 

— , authorship of Appendices, 
381-382, 412 
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J Chiitgi cosmology of, 352-387 

- to larer rimes, 330-381 

-, name of* 380 

— —, origin of* 379-382 

idea! man and idea! society of Lao 
Tzu, 180-190 

idealism of Mencius* 106, 281 
ideas and Plato, 206. 209, 218 
identify, iff equality ; political 
imitation (ftssnQ $£) *t J d Later 
MolustSp 259-261 

immortality and Later Confucians* 
344-346, 350, 355 357 

— and religion, 357 

— of Ghuang Titl, 236-239 
—, types of* 355056 

inference {ihm aft} and Later MollisLs, 
253-254 ; ;« statement 
infinity and universality, 271-273 
Inner Sage (mi shtn& jfc) f 2-3, 120 
instincts, sec 77 
institutions, ut Chou; political 
insult, tu endure, 151, 309 
intellect and Dialecticians, 220 

— — emotions, and Later Con- 

fueiins, 344, 347 
intuition (Alien fll il)» 239 
intuitivc knowledge (iitw^fkih tR ), 

72 

Invariable fytfsflg flE), 1S1435 
“ and Tw and 77, 181 
inventions and hexagrams, 394 
investigation of things {At sw 
362-363, 369 
iron, introduction of* xvii 


J 

James, William, 281,418 
Jang *jj| (minister), 77 
/rtf ^(benevolence, complete virtue, 
human-hearted n es s) , 85, 96, 98, 
108 r 112-113,121* 125-127,129, 
186, 168, 193, 227, 241, 286, 
288,290* 293-294* 299,332-333, 
340. 343,360,364,373-374, 384 

— and Confucius, 54, 69-73 

— - filial piety* 361 

Kan Tad* 145-147, 275 


iftt ^ and Later MohistS, 275 

-- Tsou Yen, 161 

-universal love* 94 

— > crymology of, 69 

includes all virtues, 72-73 
ju S; (Confucian, tnnfudanist), 
origin of term, 48 ■ iff also 
Confucian school 
|u Shou 1ft: (spirit), 30 
justice, eternal* 390 

, see , ^ (standards of p) 


K 

Kan Kung ~fL (diviner), 26 

K'ang M (King of Chou), 56 
K7ang Yu-wci Aft (political 

reformer)* 4, 378, 403, 420 
Kao ^ (crtticbed by Mencius), 108 
Kao Kai JK m {ancient worthy), 
50 

Kao Shih Tzu ft 35 ■/- (disciple of 
Mo Tzu), 81-82 

Kao Tan (founder of Han 

dynasty), 405 

Kao Tieu 4f and Hsun Tzil, 2M 
and human-hcartedness £ />*), 
145-147,275 

-human nature, 124,145 147, 

-Later Mohrs ts, 275 [286 

--Mencius, 124, 145 147 

-ri^hoeowraa (r), 131, 145- 

140,275 

Kan Yao (ancient worthy)* 107 
Kao Yu jflj |f (commentator), 137, 
195 

Kcng Chu Taft ft -ft iF (disciple of 
Mo T*u), 82 

killing a robber and k, a mu, dis¬ 
cussion on, 273* 309 
King (iB fiflg 1} a[ td Hsiin T-cu. 299- 
-- and Mencius* 112, 300 [300 

— r government by, 112 

Kingly Way (ErtJtf£ d£ Sit )* 44* 343 
— of Mencius, 118-120 
kings (early) and Hsun Tau, 282- 
— t divine rights of* 41-43 [203 

three, 56,281* 340, 404 

kmglHS-errant (ksitk -ft). 32 
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knights-errant and Mohists, 83 
knowledge (chih £a) and Chuang 
Tzu, 157-158, 203, 240, 242 

— and Lao Tzfi, 157-158, 187-190 
-P’eng Meng, T’ien P’ien, 

Shen Tao, 156-158 
—, extension of, q.v. 

—, intuitive, 72 

— of duration, 252 

-Hsiin Tzu, 289, 303-304, 

368-369 

-Later Mohists, 251-257, 

—, Taoist, 190 [277-278, 304 

—, types of, 158, 253-256 
Ko Hsien 'fill (god of brewers), 
354 

ko wu 2 $ 7 > see investigation of 
things 

Kou Mang 4>J (spirit), 165 
K’u ^ (district), 171 
ku $c, see cause 

Km Fen (chapter in Han-fu-tsru), 

320 

K’u Huo $£ (Mohist), 246 

Ku-pu Tzu-ch’ing 

(physiognomist), 29 
Ku Sou fjf fJ (father of Shun), 147 
ku wen -fq 3 £, see Old Text 
Kuan Ch’in Ao ^ (disciple of 
Mo Tzu), 81 

Kuan Chung fli (statesman), 19, 
57,112.417 

Kuan I Fu $g *£ (statesman), 22, 
27 

Kuan IWu§^§ (ancient worthy), 
50 

K’uang (music master), 111, 123 
K’uang g (place), 54, 58 
k'uang chu .f£ ||£, see loose appellation 
K’uei 5 $f (musician), 367 
kuei |£, see tortoise 
Kuei-chi ft (place), 404 
k'un *$, 344, 402 
— and human society, 386, 392- 
393 

-reproduction, 386 

-universe, 383, 385-387 

- jin, 383 

—, meaning of, 382 
Kun jg$ (father of Yu), 163, 317 


ktmg $] (accomplishment, meritori¬ 
ous accomplishment) and Later 
Mohists, 250-251 
— and Mohists, 84-85 
Kung (great grandson of Lao 
Tzu), 171 

K’ung Ch’iu, see Confucius 
Kung Kung :Jfc X (mythical figure), 
354, 397-398 

Kung Liu § 1 ) (lover of wealth), 
70 

Kung Meng Tzu Q ^ (Con- 
fucian), 85, 90-91, 247 
Kun f Ming I & f$ $| (Confucian), 

Kung-po Liao 5WG $ (official), 58 
Kung Shu-pan 4^ (inventor), 
81, 111 

Kung-sun Lung fjg (Dialec¬ 

tician), 192-193, 201, 261, 412 

- and actualities, 205-206 

- change, 212-214 

- chih if}, 205-206, 267-268 

- and things, 203, 205- 

206, 209-212, 217-218 

- hard and white, 207-209, 

266-267, 323 

- Later Mohists, 265-270 

- loose appellation, 214, 269 

- names {ming %), 205-206 

- non -chih, 210-212 

- ox and horse, 213-214, 217, 

- permanency, 220 [310 

- realism, 268 

- Rectification of Names, 

204, 269 

— — separateness of hard and 
white, 214-215, 217, 266 

- 4 sharing,’ 208-210, 212 

- thing-rM Jg, 210-211 

- universal, the, 203, 205- 

209, 214, 220, 267-269 

-universal love, 203 

- white horse, 203-205, 219, 

— , chronology of, 203 [268-269 
— , criticisms of, 232 
— , dialectic of, 204 
— , opposition to war, 195, 203 
—, paradoxes of, 217-220 
Kung-sun Yang, see Shang Yang 
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Kung Tu Tzti (disciple of 

Kfgnd iitt). 122, 145-146 
K ! ung Tacfi* Canfuclus 
Kung-yang Kao ii ^ (Hin 
philosopher), 417 
Kao *T (state), 30 
Kuo Hsiang (commentator)* 

198-199* 226, 236 p 240, 242 


L 

labor, division of, and Mencius, 
113-114 

Ld Chu jfe (ancient worthy), 108 
Landing g| (place). 279 _ ' 
language, Chinese, characteristics. of, 
134, 146. 203, 206 
Lao Lai Tzd* j« Lao Tz& 

Lao Tan, jrt Lao Tzu 
Lao Tzfc ^ y. (ba I > ll TziS ^ ^ 
-fs Lao Tan Li Erh # 

Jfj, 7, 9 t 137, 222, 227, 229,283 
—- and child, ihe, 189-190 

— — Ch*u (btate), 175 

-- dbowifi XzQ, 172 175, 221 

— — emptiness, 292 

— — enlightenment, 181-183 

— — I Ian Pel TzG, 320, 334 

- / 383-385, 389, 39L 

- Invariable, 181-185 L^2 

— — Later Mohists, 276 

— — laws of universe, 180-183 

— - quiescence, 292 

— return, 182-183 
reversion* 182-184, 186-187 

— — synthesis* 185 

— — 7X 177-179 

— — TV, 179-180 

— — Yang Chit* 142-143, 172 
—* altitude to desires* 187-189 
— * authenticity of* 170-172 

— ■* death of* 237 
— * description of, 173 
genealogy uf, 171-172 
— , Heaven of, 33 
— * how to live in rhe world* 183- 
— * ideal man of, 189-190 [Ifi5 
—, — society of* 190-191 

— in kter times* 174 


Lao TzG* life of, 171-172 

—■ y opposition to k n nwlcdge, 189- 

190 

— t political thought. 186-18? 
large body, sec /a f i X ft{J 
Later Confudans and immortality* 
344 -346* 350* 355-357 
- and intellect and emotion* 
344-347 

— — — spiritual utensils* 345- 
346* 349 

- Taoism* 377-378 

- * liikl piety* theories on, 

357-361 


-, formation of* 337 

— —, //(rites* mam)* theories on, 

337-341 [357 

— —, marriage, theories on, 355- 
-■* mourning rircSp. theories 


on, 344-350 
music* theories 
344 


341- 


— — , sacrifices, cheorie son* 350- 

355 

later kings [hott iraqg 3E) J°d 
JMn Tzu, 282283 
Later Mohtsts 

— — and accomplishment, 250* 

251 

— — action, 253, 255-256 

- actualities* 253.255,25 8 

- agreement* types of* 

263-264 

— - analogy, 259, 261-263 

— -- - cause. 258-262 

- - irf/A IS* 267-268 

— - - ck'&ni |g (balancing, 

weighing)* 249-250 

— — ■ — Gming TzQ* 264-265* 

276-278 

— — — cogi ration [/* Jfe), 252 
-comparison* 259* 262- 

263 

-— Confudan school 274- 

275 

- correspondence, 25 3* 255 

— — - dialectic* 257-262 
- — difference* types of, 263- 

264 

— durational knowledge, 

252 
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Later Mohists and extension, 259, 
261-263 

-and hard and white, 246, 

245, 265-270 

-— hcarim' knowledge, 253 

-HsiunTati, 303-304,303- 

309 

-Hui Shih, 195, 264-265 

— — — human-heartedness (Jrn 

75 

— — — hypothetical, 259-260 

— -imitation, 259-261 

— — — inference, 255-254 

— — — Kao Tzu.* 275 

— — knowledge, 251-253,304 

— — — Kung-sun Luni^ 265- 

270 

-- laws of speech* 262 

- U (p to lit)* 248 251 

- logic* 257-262 

-loose appellation* 269, 

275 

— —-mind-knowledge* 251, 

— — — model, 259-261 [304 

— — — names, 253-255, 258 
™ — — nominalism, 268 
-os and horse, 26S-269, 

-— ox-rrce # 257 258 [310 

-— paradoxes of Dialectici¬ 
ans* 270-271 

-parallel, 259, 261-263 

-— particular, the, 219, 269 

— —-personal experience, 

251-254 

- point, a, 258-259, 270 

— _ — possible, the* 259 

— - — propositions, 258-259, 

261-262.308 

-— Rectifieatioa of Names, 

269-270 

-- — righteousness (i)* 250* 

275 

— -— School of Five Ele¬ 

ments* 275-276 

— — — aensory knowledge* 

251-252 

^ -similarity and difference 

246, 248. 262-265 
“ — — speech, 257 

— --- statement, 257-259 

— — universal Jove, 271-274 


Later Mohists* criticism of, 309-310 

- * epistemology of* 251-257 

- * formation of, 246 

-- t name of, 247*248 

— — f opposition to Chuang Tiu a 

264*265* 276-278 

— 1 — , - to Co nfudans, 274-275 
- r - — Dialectician*. 246* 

248, 251, 270-271, 
303 


Kao Tzfl, 275 

- * — — Lao Tad, 276 

- , — -- School of Five 

Elements, 275-276 
— — , pragmatism of, 256-257 

-- school* 246 278 

- , six uses of dialectic* 258* 

259 



of knowledge, 253- 


— —, uftHtarknl™ of, 248-251 

- 3 writings of, 246-248 

afro Mohists 


law (fi f£\ 325, 33(3-331, 335-336 
™ and Han Fei TiO* 320-321* 334 
— — Legalists* 312* 318-319, 
321-323 


— U (customary morality, 
Hi 312, 340-341 

— — Shang Yang, 319 

-- Taoitts* 333* 335 

— codes, origin of* 37-38, 313- 

— * definition of, 319 [314 

> government by, 312, 316 
— * importance of* 321-323 
— , nine, 34 

laws of speech (jS ding J(E) and 
Later Mohists. 262 

— of the universe, see / CM)* 
Leader* feudal, see Pn 

learning of the mystery {hmn foSth 

£ fl*}, l 

- principles fir // fhih hsmk 

*31 t|),l 

--— truth (/iso kititk 

Legalists (/j ^ %) 

— and actuality, 324-325 

— — emptiness, 330 

•— human nature, 327-330 

— law, 312, 318-319* 321-323 
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Legalists and methods, 312,318*319, 
323-324 

— nobles of their time 335- 

337 

— non-activity (tor wti ), 330- 

335 

— origin of society, 315-316 

— rectification of names and 

actualities, 323-325 
— Shen Tao, 158-159, 318 

— ihih (authorin', power), 

318-319 

- Taoists, 170, 334-335 

-two bandies, 326, 331 

—, concept of history, 316-317 
“» geographical center of, 312 
—, historical background of, 312- 
— , motives of, 336 [316 

— , name of, 3J2 
—, rewards and punishments of, 
325-326 

■— . three groups of, 318-320 
U ^1j (benefit, profit), 75, 95-96 

- and Later Mohists, 248-251 
— Mohists, 84-85, 275 

Jtr alio utilitarianism 
^ ift (ceremonials, customary mor- 
ftlitj\ mt>w t riles, rules of 
goud manners, proper conduct, 
propriety), 12, 121, 125, 129, 

193, 241, 282. 284, 286, 288, 
290,295-296, 301-302, 308,313, 
330, 335, 349-350, 353,360, 378 

— fcnd Confneian school, 89-90 

— — Confucius, 64-65, 68-74, 

126-127,297-298, 337-339, 
374 

- HsOn Tiu, 297-299, 337- 

339, 344, 363 

— - kw, 312, 340-341 

— Mencius, 126-127, 339 
music, 342-344 

— — social gradations, 339 

— — standards of justice (/), 287 

— as beautification of lift, 298 

— -— restraint, 297-298 

— , changes of, 340, 377-378 
functions of, 338 
— , general theories of, 337-441 
", meaning of, 68 
— , metaphysical basis of, 343-344 


It 18. origin of, 36-39 
»t marriage, sacrificial rites 
f-i IS (Duke of Chin), 41 

(King of Chou), 24, 97, 147 
Li tg (statesman)! 22-23 
Li Chi [$ jg (woman). 230 
li thins pai (TI, at separateness 

of hard and white 
Li Erit, at I4io Tzii 
Li-hsiang m (pktcc), 171 

Li Ko 4^ ^ (statesman), 41 
Li Lou By. ijjt (noted for good 
eyesight), 111 

A" P’m (iff, stt Htttitr almanacs 
I.i-shan ||j (Lord of), 354 
Li SsG ^ (statesman), 15,18-19, 
320, 403-404 

— and Hstin Tseu, 279,311 
Liang Ch'i-ch’au *K fiJc (scholar), 
248, 420 

iitrtgihik JJJJtn (intuitive knowledge), 

ikn^i turn & goodness of mind 

liberty, tet human liberty ; also 
Chuani; Txfl; freedom 
Ltch T/li $it] (philosopher), 243 

life and death, and Chuang Tzi, 
236-239, 242-243, 24 5 

- li ifl. 298 

-- Taoists, 141-142 

—, emphasis on, 137-140 
Lin Fang ft J& (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 57, 64 
Ling 'jf? (Duke of Chin), 61 
literature, forms of early I., 19-21 
Little Unit {kiiiia i sjt —■), 197 
Liu An flj 395, 412 

Liu Hsiang £i] jB] {scholar), 150, 

412, 418 

Liu Hsin jft (scholar), 16, 21, 
412. 41& 

logic in Ciun&c philosophy, J, 3 

- of Dialecticians, 14, 194 

- - Hstifl T*6, 305-310 
-Later iMohists, 257-262 

1 looking/ Dialectician discussion 
on, 270 

loose appellation (j k’uang dm J|J) 
of Kung-sun Lung, 214, 269 
— - — Later Molusts, 269, 27s 
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Lord Slum, set Shane; Yana 

— Tza Kao of She Tg ^ ffi, 86 

love, see under jot tl 
— universal, 91-96 ; in universal 

lit Cf. in cogitation 
Lu Cbtu-yuan (Sung 

philosopher), 72. 281, 363 
Lu Hui-ch'ing iR ^J| (tcholar, 
xi cent.), ISO 

Lu Pan -J§ j^| [god of Carpenter;), 

f,G I’u-wci ,’j 1 , yfl 1$ (stares man), 13, 
Luan (noble family), 10 [20, 413 
luminaries, in three 


M 

Ma Yung 1!) f?& (ccuiiinenraior), 379 
magic, 26-3(1, 279 
magicians (Jane shift Jj £}, ]69 
male forces, see th'itn ; yang [j) 
man and nature, interaction of, 162- 
166 

- Ta% 156, 177, 290, 334 

- universe, 398-399 

— , difference frnm animals, and 
Hsun TzQ, 288, 296-297 
—, —■ — — , and Mencius, 122- 
123, 125, 128, 28S 

manners, see H |g 

Mao Ch’iang ^ fS (beautiful 
'woman), 230 

marriage and Later Cnnfueinns, 355- 
inaterialisiti of Hsiin lYu. 281 [357 
mean (ihtmg efr), the, 

— and Chung Yu*& 37! 

— — Cnnfueius, 69. 338 
- I Chi&g, 39J-392 

— of Aristotle, 371 
m timely 

mechanistic universe and School of 
Five Element*, 165 
memory (tftih ;£■} and Hsun Tzfl, 291 
Mencius (Meng K’o jj£ $i»I, Mvng 
T*u % T), 50-52,56,61-62, 65, 
70. 72, 75, 81, 95-96, 132, 136- 
1-37. 160, 168, 175, 279, 232, 
329, 337, 357,359,364, -106,414 


Mencius and altruism, 120, 129, 
244 

— and Chou institutions, 108-1M. 

119 

- Chuang T/G, 222-223 

— — Chung Yang, 370-371, 374 

375, 377,411 

- Confucius, 54, 106-108 

— — conscientiousness, 120 
- division of labor, 113-114 

- Fare, II5 117, 127, 302 

- feudal Leader (Pa) t 112,300 

— — filial piety, 361 

- four beginninire, 121-122, 

125, 129, 131; 148 
— Hum t'i (small body), 123, 
148 

Hsun Tiu, 280-281, 292, 
294, .300-302 

- human li hem , 126-127,298 

— nature, 119-127, 129, 

145, 286, 288. 298, 302 
Hundred Schools, 132-133 
/ Citing, 400 
Kao fafl, 124, 145-147 

- King (iTang 3), 112, 300 

- Kingly Way, MS-120 

- li (tires, rules of propriety), 

126-127, 339 

~-- ' moving force*’ 131 

— — Nco-Confucianiacs, 130- 

131,244,281 
— Plato, 106 

— problem of evil, 122-124 
Rectification of Names, 113, 

302-308 

righteousness (i), 128 

- Shih Citing, 108-109 

- Shu Ching. lOB-109 

— - — sincerity, 129-130, 244 

— Sunt; Conludinistj, 130- 

131, 244 

- Sung K’eng. 149 

■— — Ta i-fiiieh, 365 

- - tu /7 (large body), 122, 129 

■ - timeliness, 372 

- Tuu SsO, 370-371 

-- unbending mind (jiu jtn 

* S). 119-120 

— — well-held system, 117-119, 

301 
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Mencius t attitude to Chou ins rim* 
tiofWj, 108-111,119 
— ■, — to mourning rites, 128 
— , chronology of, 107 
— , conservednn of natural re¬ 
sources, 118 

— , democracy of. 111, 113 
— , develop men: of doctrines, 135 
— , economic Thought, 113-114, 
117-119 

—, educational thought, 119 
—, Heaven of, 31, 115-117, 127, 
129, 177. 281. 284, 286 

—>, idealism of, 106, 281 

—, life of, 107 

— man's difference from animals, 
122-123, 125, 128, 28S 
-, mission of, 106-108 
, mysticism of, 130-131, 244, 
281, 371, 374-375 
— , opposition to utilitarianism, 
—„ — m war, 195 [127-128, 374 
— , political Thought, 111-117 
— , posirion in history, 106-108 
— . psychology of, 119-123 
— , hage of, 125 
—, socialism of, 118 
Monjtc £1 (place), 221 
Mcng Chang ^ ^ (prince), 314 
Mcng Chi Ttu (disciple of 

Mencius), 145-146 
Mcng K'o, lit Mencius 
Mcng Shcng (Mohist Header’), 

Mcng TzQ, set Mencius [76, 83 
merchants, Hie of, 316 
—■, status of, 12-13 
meritorious accomplishment, see 
Amg Jft 
metaphysics 

— in Chinese philosophy, 1, 3 

— of Mo Tail, 97 

method of eonrluerinr studv (jwi 

hm thik fm* m 2 Jr), t> 3 

method oJogT, Chinese, 1-2,4 
methods UhxVH), 321, 325, 330-331, 
335-336 

— and I Ian Fei Tzii, 320-321,334 

- Legalists, 312, 318, 323-324 

- Shen Pu-hai, 319 

—, definition of, 319 


mind, fast of (Atin that & $), 201, 
241-243 

—, goodness of {it anf blin jj£ ,£\), 
124 

—. unbearing {pttjitt PR jg), 119 - 

120 

mind knowledge {ckth of Later 
Mohists, 251, 304 
ming ft (Appointment, Decree or 
Will of Heaven ; Fate), 30-31, 
86, 129, 181, 224-225, 237, 235, 
293, 313, 370. 374-375, 384-385 

— and Confucius, 58 

-Hsun TxO, 127, 289 

-Mencius, 115-117, 127, 302 

-Mo TzO, 99-100, 134 

-Mohists, 127, 274 

nttng fig, tn enlightenment 

chi set spiritual utensils 
King ifj, nt names 
Ming Tang HJ] (palace), 26 
mirrors, 397 

Miscellaneous divinations Use chan 

st £>. 2 B 

— School Oia chi# fff ^£} s 21 

— — and Taoists, 171 
Mo vg (historian), 41-42 

Mp Per .r ^ fijf (Later Dialecticians), 
247 

Mo Ti, set Mo Tjcu 
M o TzCt ^ ^ (Ma Ti 19-20, 

42, Tl, 133, 137, 145, 158, 
203, 223, 2415-247, 257 p 263, 
349, 414 

-and Agreement Trcich the Su¬ 
perior, 101-103 

--Chou institutions, 8Q* 119 

— — Confudus, 76-79 s 134 

— _ early Mohist school, 76- 

105 

— God, 97-98, 100 

— — H&un Tzii, 298 

— hum,in nature, 96, 302 

--sacrifices, 90-91 

— — six depravities, 91 
-society, origin of, 100 

— — Sung KVng T 78, 150 
-— universal Jove, 9L94* 96, 

103-104, 122, 125 p 134 
-Yin Wed, 150 
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Mo Tjifi, attitude to culture, 1G4-10S 

- , — to emotions, 90-91, 298 

—,-history, 283 

—, — -— I Isia dynasty, 80 

—.-- spirits, 26, 78, 91, 98- 

99, 134 

—, authoritarianism of, 100-103 
—. chronology of, 76-77 
—. criticisms of, 102-104, 292 
—, development of doctrines, 135 
—, dial eerie of, 247 
—, disciples of, 81-82 
—„ economic Thought, 87-88, 103 

— economy of, 76, 78-79, 87-88, 

103, 105 

— , geographical origin of, 77-79 
—, Heaven of, 96-98, 101, 103, 
177 

— life of, 76 

—, metaphysics of, 97 
—, name of, 79 

—, opposition to Chou institu¬ 
tions, 80, 119 

—, — to Fate, 99-100, 134 

—, - fine acts, 90 

— , -- mourning rite*, 79, 89, 

104, 134 

—, - music, 79, 86-87, 89- 

90, 103 

--war, 91, 94-95, 104 

—, origin of doctrines, 77-78 
—, political sanctions of, 100-103 

— — thought, 100-103 
—, pragmirism of, 85-86 

—, religious sanctions of, 96-100, 
103 

—, social origin of, 79-80 
—, three test* of, 85-86, 247, 261 
—, utilitarianism of,75,84-87,90, 
92-94,104,122,248,298,375 
mode! (/« i£) and Later Mohists. 
259-261 

' Mohisl Canons,’ 246 fol 303 FoL, 
414 

Mohist Dialecticians (Afe PitnjQ S#). 

— School, Early, 76-105 [247 

Mohists (Afc 3$) and Fate. 127, 274 

— and knights-e rrant (hri/h), 83-84 
- kimg JJj (accomplishment), 

84-35 

-Legalists, 84-85, 275 


Mohists and ii (benefit, profit). 84- 
85, 275 

~ and Sung K’cng, 150-152 
“ — Taobts, 170 

-Yin Wen, 150-152 

■-utilitarianism, 84-85. 91 

96, 292 

— as an organised body, 81-84 

—, attitude to mourning rites, 128 
—, — - spirits, 90-91 

— in later times, 246 

—, Leader of (Chit frif), 76,82 84, 
195, 246 
—> name of, 21 

—, organisation of, 81-84, 195 
itt aits Later Mohists ; pdsh Alt 
monotheism, development of, 24 
morality, see Tiff 
mm, see ii jl 
Mou of Wei, at Wei Mou 
**9» ff , rte parallel 
mourning rites 

-and Confudan school 89- 

90 ; see also /i 

-Hsiin T2D, 349 

-- — 1-arer Coniudans, 344- 

-Mencius, 128 [350 

--Mohists, 128 

--, Mo Tzfl’* opposition to, 

79, 89, 104, 134 
—■ — of CO'ufuci.ms, 89-90 
movement and duration, discussion 
on,271 

‘ moving force ’ {hua jan thih th't 
ffi M *5K). 129 131 
Mu (Duke of Ch’in), 44. 112 
— (Duke of Chou), 22 
Mu Ho g (contemporary of 
Mo Tzu), 79 

Multiplicity of Differences (ehuns i 

h £), 168 

music and Confucius, 64-65, 341 

-Hsiin Tjsu, 297-299 

-- Later Confudans, 341-344 

-- ii (rites, ceremonials), 342- 

344 

— Mo Tzfl, 79,66-87, 89-90, 
— , book of, see YSth [103 
—, five notes of, 36, 38 
-—, function of, 342 
—t general principles of, 341-344 
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music, metaphysial basis of,343-344 
—*, six pitch-pipes, 34, .16, 38 
Mysterious Power (Sismti It 
242 

mysticism and breathing exercises, 
242 

— of Chuing TzQ, 130, 238-245 

-Cfag Yjhq, 375-377 

- ilMi-nu sf'/Sjf, 399 

-Mencius, 130-131,244,281, 

371, 374-375 
—. types of, 129-130 


N 

names (wr>tg£) and Ch Liang Tza, 240 

-- Hsiia Tzfi s 305*311 

- Kuntj-sun Lung, 205-206 

-- Later Mohixi.c, 253-255,258 

- Legalists, 324-325 

—- —- Taoists, 332-335 

— , origin of, 305 

— , School of, 3, 21, 192-194; 

tee aim Dialecticians; Forms 
— , —, and Taoists, 170 
—, types of, 305-306 

Sir itfie Rn. Lin cation of Names 
natural senses {t'itn ktux ^ *n) and 
Hsim Tail, 304 

nature, human (Jtsin& ft), 224-225, 
242, 370,37-1, 376, 384-385 
—, —, and Confucius, 75, 145 
—. — — Han Fei Tzu, 327 
—, - , — Heaven, 286, 374 
— — , — FIsuq Tiu, 286-289, 
294, 298, 300, 302, 
339 

— , — , — Kao Tiu, 124, MS- 
147, 286 

— . -, — Legalists, 3Z7-330 
-, — , — Mencius, 119-127,129- 
131, M5, 286, 288, 
298, 302 

— , — , — Mo Tzii, 96, 302 
—, evilness of, 327-330 
—, —, goodness of, 119-127 
— , —, other theories oo, 147-148 
— , interaction of man and n., 
162-166 

—, spontaneous, stt spontaneity 


Nature, sec T ien ; Evolution of 
net shtftg |*| see Inner Sage 
Net Wd Om Shm ft ft ft ^(chapters 
id Hun-fri-tzp}), 80, 320 
Neo-Cuntucianists and Hsun Tzu, 
281 

-Mendus, 130-131, 244, 281 

Neo-Mohists (pith Ah Jgi] JB), 248 
Neo-realists, 209 

New Teat {thin win "ft) school 
and Confucius, 13,46,56,65-66 
Nine Categories, 163 
— Continents {thiu thsu jt, ^+|), 
160,168 

— divisions, 399 

— fields, 167 

— forms of decoration, 38 

— heavens, 399 

— lakes, 167 

— laws, 34 

— Li ^ (tribes), 23 

— mountains, 167 

— opcniEigs (of man), 167* 399 

— passes, 167 

—■ provinces (fhia fkom )H) P 
34, 41* 160, 354 

— punishments,, 38 

— songs, 36, 38 

Nine- Ch'i iff (stalesnun)* 10 
nobks of Han Fci T*u T s lime, 
335 336 

nominalbm and Later Mohisis, 263 
non-aedvity (wu wii 175, 180* 

1S6. 190 t 224, 285, 292, 375 

— and Legalists, 330*335 
“ — Taoists, 331-334 

Non-being fa), 173, 395-396, 
399 

— and TV*, 178-179, 131,224-225 
set Being 

non<M (/n-fM an ^ Chuang 

Tzu, 215 

— and Kung-sun Lung, 210-212 
normality (#), 371 
nothingness. Discussion on, 270-271 
numerical categories of dunese, 35 ; 

stt ais$ eight, five, four, nine, 
seven, six h Een, ihree 
Nmg Chid ft m Agriculture, 
School ot 
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G 

observation of thing* and the L* w- 
I SO-183 

Old Text {jut uru school and 

Confucius, 17-18, 46, 56, 65 
order* see 

origin of society p xw ntuhr Hvfin 
TzG ; Legalists j Mo Te& 
originators of life and fires,, 553 
Outer Ring {uni wttg fa 3;J P 2-3 a 
120 

ox and horse, 81 

-and HsiH Ts& r 310 

--Rung-sun Lung, 

213-214, 217. 310 

— “ --Later Alohi&ts, 268 - 

269 , 310 

ox-tree and J.arcr Mohisrs* 257-258, 

[305 


P 

Pa fjj (feudal Leader), xvji, xx, 312 

— and Hjun Tzfi, 299-300 

-- Mencius, 112, 300 

— , Five, 112, 299 

Pa £L (region), 93 
pa kitjy see eight trigrams 
pat chin Ji # ( J Hundred Schools'), 
132-133 

pai ma £l Jg, m white horse 
Fan Ku &£ 0 (Han scholar), 4I2 h 
416 

Pao Hu Ff£ ® (legendary emperor), 
393-394 

paper money in China, 19 
paradoxes 

— of Dialecticians* 192, 215-220, 

270-271 

-Jlui Shit, 196-200, 215- 

217, 309 

-Rung-sun Lung, 217-220 

-separation of haad and 

white, 215, 217-220 

- unity of similarity and 

difference, 215-217 
parallel (mu and Later Mohists, 
259, 261-263 


particular, rhe, and Hui Shih> 214* 
220 

— and Later Mohists, 219, 269 

fifi hat fa (Spirit of the 

Ocean), 197 

Pci-kung I (statesmto)* 109 

Pd Tsao ffc It (diviner), 26, 29 
Feu (ancient worthy), 326 
p'**& IS (bird), 226 227, 235 [159 

Peng Meng J£: JJ? and equality, 155, 

— — and knowledge* 1 56-158 

—" — -- - spontaneity, 156 

— - Taoists, 1 57-158 

—- Yam* Chu, 158 

- > description of* 153-154 

- , doctrines of, 155 

Feng Tin m Sjft (Chinese Me 
thmaleh), 154, 200, 235 
Perfect Man (thihjat i£ A)* 243, 245 
permanency, philosophy of* and 
Rung-sun Lung, 220 
petsoual experience Mr* in j^) and 
Later Mohistj, 253-254 
phenomenal world, develop merit and 
change, 387-390 ; jyj cosmology 
Philosopher^ chronological tame 
of, 408-409 

—, Period of (f^ii /tjtith thih taf 
ft), wii, 1, 403 
ginning of* 7-8 
—, —* dose of, xlx* 1549 
— , —* development of, 8-15 
— , —, origin of name of, 20-21 
pi iet comparison 
Pi Kan (ancient worthy), 7 3* 

147 

pkh M& jgi] (heretical Mohists, 
Nco-Mohists), 246-248 
fill w 8k ste distinctions 
piin eh , at Dialectician* 
pietv, ut filial 

P'iog 2ji (King nf Chou), 55 
Flag-yuan ip ® (Prince of), 161 
planets, five, 26-27 
Plato, 2, 4, 303 
— and ideas, 206, 209, 218 
- Mencius, 106 

Po (noble family), 10 
Po I *f$ (ancient vocihy), 34, 74, 
372 
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Po-li Hsi *gf jg. (statesman), 10, 
50 

Po Niu \\(disciple of Confucius), 
58 

po shih ^fc, see scholars of wide 
learning 

poetry and religion, 345, 354-355 
point (tuan }jJ5) of Later Mohists, 
258-259, 270 
political institutions 

-and Chuang Tzu, 228-229 

— sanctions of Mo Tzu, 100-103 

— tendencies in the Ch’in dynas¬ 

ty, 312-316 

— thought of Confucius, 59-61 

-Hsiin Tzu, 299-302 

-Lao Tzu, 186-187 

-Mencius, 111-117 

-Mo Tzu, 100-103 

polytheism, 24 
Porphyry, tree of, 306 
Porter, Lucius C., 69, 410 
possible ( huo ]&), the, and Later 
Mohists, 259 

Power, see Mysterious P.; shih ; Te 
pragmatism of Later Mohists, 256- 

-Mo Tzii, 85-86 [257 

praise and censure theory of the 
Ch'un Ch'iu, 46, 61-62, 417 
primal fluid {yuan ch'i jq ^), 396 
Prince Mou, see Wei Mou 
princely man, see Superior Man 
principles, see learning of 
profit, see li ffl 

—, great p. for the people, 87-91 
propositions {tv£u {§£) and Hsiin 
Tzu, 308 

— and Later Mohists, 258-259, 

261-262, 308 
propriety |9, see // 

Protagoras, 42 
psychology and Confucius, 75 

— of Hsiin Tzu, 289-294, 303-305 
-Mencius, 119-123 

-sacrifice, 351-352 

-- Sung K’eng, 151-152 

-Yin Wen, 151-152 

P'* «. see Unwrought Simplicity 
Pu-chou /j] (mountain), 397 
Pu Yen b fl| (diviner),'26 


punishments, see nine; rewards and p. 
pure experience and Chuang Tzu, 
157, 239-243 


Q 

quiescence {ching n£), 175, 181, 186, 
188, 331 

— and Chuang Tzu, 292 

-Hsiin Tzu, 291-292, 366 

-Lao Tzu, 292 


R 

rationalism, beginnings of, 14, 33-42 

— of Hsiin Tzu, 106 
realism and Kung-sun Lung, 268 
recluses and Confucius, 132, 135- 

136, 175, 244 

— and Taoists, 176 

-Yang Chu, 136-137, 142, 

244 

recreation and sacrifice, 355 
Rectification of Names (cheng ming 

jE £) 

-and actualities, 204, 

323-325 

-Confucius, 54, 59- 

63, 113, 302-303, 
307, 325 

-Dialecticians, 325 

-Hsiin Tzu, 302-311 

-Kung-sun Lung, 

204, 269 

-Later Mohists, 269- 

270 

-Legalists, 323-325 

-Mencius, 113, 302- 

see names {ming >g) [303 

relativity of Chuang Tzu, 230-236 

-Hui Shih, 197-201, 214 

-space and time, 197-200, 

religion and immortality, 357 [271 
-poetry, 345, 354-355 

— of humanity, 354 

religious sanctions of Mo Tzu, 96- 
100, 103 

reproductive forces, see ch'ien and 
k'un ; yang and yin 
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restraint and ff jg, 297-298 
return and Lao TzG, 182-183 

rentuon {fm R) and Lao TzQ, 
182-184, 1B6-187 

rewards and punishments, 325-328, 


[331-332 

-and Legalists, 325-327 

■---Tzoists, 332-335 

right and wrong of Chuang TzG, 
233-235. 243, 245, 277 
nghr, divine r, of kings, 41-42 
righteousness, sec i 
rites, see // j(|; mourning rates 
rules of good manners, proper con¬ 
duct, propriety, sec it ft ; aim 
it* eight 


S 


sacrifice and Hs[in TzQ, 352-353 
— Later Confudans, 350-355 
- - Mo Tsfi, 90-71 

— — utilitarianism, 355 

— as catharsis of emotions, 350- 

— — recreation. 355 f3S2 
—. *ha tit, 353, 355 

—■ Cnnfucian concept of, 90-91 
—, suburban (eAiao chi $K $*■') ,n 
221, 353 BWj ’ 

—. thcoiy of, 351-352 

— to express gratitude, 3S3-354 
Sage {s/mmpi Hsun TaO, 287-288 

— of Mencius, 125 

— i Taoist, 185, 188, 190 
Sage-king (shuts *' a *l $ I), mean¬ 
ing of, 2 

Sam Sbcng Jjft jft £ (ancient 
worthy), 1U8 

fan fai ri* t(t Three Dynasties 
sanction:., politictd, 100-103 
— , religious, 96-100 
Santayana, 345 


scholars of wide learning (to f M 

tfi ±), 15-16, 404 
— , rise of, 314 
see also tiiiJt -f- 
scholarship, qualities of, 280 
Schopenhauer, 130, 376, 390 
science, Chinese Jack of, 3 
seasons, stt Five Elements and s. 


$eJf-cuIrivatiqn and ITsiin Tzu, 365 

-and To HtSth, 365-366 

selfish desires (srfjg & gfc), 130 
scmhLtncc^p. sec itu jwjf 
sensation snd Dialecticians, 220 
senses. Natural UUtnkxan 304 

separateness of hard and white 
[is thstn ptii g) 

'-and Chuaog Tzu, 215 

--Dialecticians 215, 

266 

' — -— Kung-sun Lung 

214-215, 217, 266 

-—, paradoses of, 215. 217- 

220 

seven bodies, 34 

— sounds, 36, 38 

sex, attitude of Confiicians to, 357 

see chitn and k.sm ; and yin 
sitadow, discussion on, 271 
5 hang it _fc {Supreme Emperor, 
J.e„ God), 30-31, 34, 353 

— — and Mo Tad, 97-98, 100 

— — — spirits, 25 

-, anthropomorphic 30 
sec also TV 


shang fmg f.'.jf t „ Agreement 
with rbc Superior 

Shang Vftti^ tfif ft (Kung-fltin Yang 

ft). 12, IG7, 414 
— — and kw p 315 
Shao Cheng Mao ^ IE -?[1 (rival of 
Confucius), 49-50 

Sino l lao tp ^J (Itrucndiify emperor)* 
^ > 5tSp. iJ3 

Shao Lien A? ijjt [undent worthv), 

74 


1 share ’ (j.v jfy) and Kung-suil Lung. 
208-210, 212 * 

She £ (state], 67 

fhc-fhi ml fJJ [Spirits of land and 
grain), 113 

t'-tn ]p{i, iff spirits 
Shea Nting pji J| (Divine Farmer), 
jv-svi, xx, 138, 144, 154 245, 
317, 354, 394 

Shcn Pu-bai t[j if ft (Legalist). 159 
, ~ — afl d methods (shu), 319 
Mien Tao tst flj (philosopher), 132- 
133, 153 fol., 418 
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Shcn Tao and authority {sMh) v 159, 
318-319 

— — and Chmng Tzfl, 157-158, 

-equality, 155,159 [203 

- - knowledge, 156-158 

-- „ Legalists, 15^159, 318 

- - sponumdrv t 156 

-Taoiits, 157-158 

-_ _ Yang Chu, 158 

— — ^ description of, 153-154 

—- —, doctrines of, 155 

ihtng iff Sage 

— uw*£ meaning of, 2 

Sheng Chp J$ (discs pie of Mo 

Tm), 82 

shih 4$ (mtbonty, powce), 325-326, 
330 

— and Han Fei Tail, 320 -321. 334 

— — Legalists, 318 

-Shcn Tao, 159, 318-319 

— {lending force), 180, 219 
shift ftf (plant), ut divination 

shift jj (scholars) and Crsnfucian 
school, 52, 54 
shih 'PJ, i« actuality 
Shih Ch'iu Jl 1 (individualist), 143 
SWh-cli’iu ft £ fpl»5»^ 149 
shih rktm£ $jt ♦!*, ttt timely mean 
Shih-huani' of Ch'iu, ttt Ch'in 
Shih-nuing-ri 

Shih 1 -|- 5?, ttt Ten Wings 
Shih Shcn Fu ^ i[* £ (divinct), 26 
Shih Shih ^ (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 147-148 

shit, see altruism Jg;; methods ifi 
Shu Ch’i ft# (andene worthy), 74 
Shu Fu )!S (physiognomist), 28 

Shu Hsian £ fil (statesman), 37 

ihu shit ft. stt divination 

Shun # (sai>c empetor)- *v-xvi, 

4, 7, 25, 44, 50, 71, 107, Hi¬ 
ll 7. 125, 129, 144, 162, IG8, 
229,274,283, 287-288, 301-302, 
317, 340, 357, 359, 365 
Shun Hue* #} yfc (conjtclintinn), 29 
Shun-vu K’im W T $£ (sophmt), 
132-133 

thus 4ft, ut inference; statement 
Shm> Kw 8ft & (Apperdis of 1 
Chittg), 44 


Siam Lin £ft (chapter in Hnn-fei- 
tV*), 320 

S/m \'nn 3ft ¥E (chapter in Hs/i-fci- 


t%it). 320 

simiEariiy and (Mettnee 

(fm i Tp] Jft). H 81 
—. tirtd Dialecticians* 21 \ 2.6 a 

— — — Later Muhists* 246, 248, 


262-265 

— of oil thing? and Htti Shih, 200, 
216 

Simplicity* Unadorned* see sa p*it 

jjg 

sincerity (eAYrrp ££) and Own£ Ynng T 
375-376 


— and Hsiin Tzu h 293-294 

— — Mend us* 129-130, 244 

— - Tu HM t 362 p 367-368 
singleness (to 5fl) and ilsiin Tzti p 

293-294 

— and Ta Hsfkh 9 367-368 
sitting in forgetfulness (/Jti utoftg ^ 

S5* 201, 241-243 

sis atmospheric condi tin ns, 38-39 

— clashes oi divination^ 26 

— Classics {/«f M*g A S). 47 1 
m also Six Disciplines, Six 
Teachings 

— depravities, 91 

— Disciplines (B* i ®], 17 ; 
ite alto Six Classic^ Six 
Teachings 

- and Cnnfiidusj 44-49, 53, 

56, 63, 65, 77, 108. 400 

- — Confudan school* 108, 

400-403, 406 

-I CMngi 400 

-■, meaning of* 400-402 

„ domestic animals, 38 p 300 

“ forma of evil, 163 

— pitch-pipes* 34* 36, 38 

— principles of Sung K’eng ; 

Yin Wcxt w mm 

— fivers, 167 

— schools of philosophy, 21, 

170, 175 

— Teachings (fto htkk ^ &) r 
402-403 ; stt alto Six dis¬ 
ciplines 

— uses of dialectic, 258-259 
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sixty-four hexagrams, 379, 388-389 

-and human affairs, 390- 

395 

■ — — — inventions, 394 
Small bnd y ¥ see ksiai /V 4% fig 
Small Tranquility (hsij& i'onj /Ji m. 
378 

Sticial distinctions {/nr ^),and HsQn 
Tail, 282, 295-297, 299 

— gtadarions and it jj. 339 

— philosophy of the Lao TzQ, 

i8fi-i fiy 

— tendencies hi the Cl/in dy- 

nasty, 312 foJ. 

socialism and Mendua, 1 1B 
^“^(hwraan) and k'uu J#, 386, 

—> ideal s. of Lao Tjtfi, 190-191 

— and th'it* ft, 386, 392-393 

society, origin of, and Hstin Tzu, 
287, 294-297 

—> — and Legalists, 315-316 

— —, — Mo Tzu, 1M 
Socrates, 4, 303 

— and Confucius, 49, 53-54, 106 
Sophists, Greek, 42 

—t — and Confucius, 48, 52-53 
sorcerers (Art gjj). 23 
space and time, relativity of, 197-200 
Speech (jie £) of Later Mohists, 257 
—, Jaws of, sit laws of speech 
Spinoza, 237, 244 
Spirit of the Ocean (pa hsi is 
*®#Jri97 

-- River (J10po ^ ■jjj), 197 

Spirits (shir, gty) a n d Ch’u, 176 
and Heaven, 31 

-- Sha»j> 27 ± fa 25 

, aEtifudc of Confuqkns to 
25-26, 32, 58-59, 90-91 
—, — of Confucius to, 25*26 
32, 58-59 

“»-Mo Tza t 0f 26. 78, 

98-99, 134 

—1 -Mohists, 90-91 

—characteristics of, 25 

—1 eatly belief in, 22-26 
Spiritual Continent of the Red 

Region (i/t’ift iiJtn jfa n tf## 

# # M), 160 


Spiritual Man (shot m jrfi 243 

— utensils (tnittg tk'i llfl g), 345- 

346, 349 

spontaneity of Chuang Tzfl, 226- 
230, 233, 277 

- * P'eog Mcng, T'ien Fieri, 

Shen Tao, 155-156 
spontaneous (fitf fait £ fl&L 155, 

224, 331 

—, 1 he, and 7W, 178, 224 
Ssii-nm Chien jiJ Jill -M ( historian) 

21.414.415 

Ss0-ma T’aa pj $jj (historian), 

21.415 

Jnf Shu ft (Four Books), 362,369, 

415 

/fj? tfum }J r ut four begin nines 
st *.y*< fX 3K (selfish desires), 130 
standards, see Tan 

— of justice, sec i >jS 
state. II sun Tzfl’j, 294-297 
ataiement (shun $£) of Later Mohists, 
257-259 ; ttt inference 
Story-tellers (hshs shun /J^gg), 21 
study, Confycius’j love of, 55 

, Later Mohrst discussion on. 
276 

—, method of conducting. 1. 3 
So lift (deformed man), 141 
iH -Ifc (Unadornmeqt), 188 

(Unadorned Simplicity), 

Sun I-jan* % f§ $ (commentator), 
248, 262, 421 

Sun-shu Ao « ft jjfc (ancient 

vrortiiv), 50 

Son Tail fa -J- (general), 107 
Sun Vat-sen ill, 37S 

Sun 6 5ti (state) and Mo TzO, 78-79 
—, characteristics of, 78-79, 168 
Sung Confudaniits and Mencius, 
130-131, 244 

Sung Using, sa Sung K eng 
Sung K'cng fa (Sung Using 

3= Yun l^ %)► 

96, 148 fol, 15B, 173, 203 

--and Mencius, 149 

-Mo Tail, 7« r 150 

-— Mohists, 150-152 

-— Yang Chu, 150-152 
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SSung K'eng attitude lo desires 152 
j — — a Criticisms uf, 309-3 LO 
—- —(. description af* 145-150 

-, (apposition to war, 151 

-psychology of t 151-152 

— p his principles of„ 150-152 
Sun^ Wu-cht (l|= jg (magician). 
Sung Yungp rw Sung K'eng [169 
Superior Man (chan /rw -f-;, 48 f 
66, 74 p 114, 122, 129, 148, 2B8 t 
203, 339, 346, 348-149,351-352, 
356, 355, 360-36 K 365-367, 
371-373, 376-377, 3&4, 3S6, 
392-393, 395 

-nnd Confucius* 68-69 

Supreme Emperor, sec Skuxg TV 
synthesis of Lau Tzu and Hegel, 1S5 


T 

Is Hiutfr (Great Learning 

—and education, 364 
"-- extension of knowledge, 

362-363, 368-360 
— Hsim Tza w 364-3G9, 377 

— investigation of things, 

362-363, 360 

— — Mencius, 365 

—■ — sdf-cukivation* 365-366 

— “ sincerity, 362-363, 367- 

369 

— — singleness of mind, 36?- 

368 

— p authorship of, 361-362, 415 
— p main ideas of, 362 
is /^-{Grot Unit), 197 

#V {large bod v) and Mencius, 
122 , 129 ' 

/j / |p] « Great Unity 

Tjz Yj jJ(t (section of JAiA Cfc%)i 
160 

T ai* King -f- ((over of women), 
70 

rfW fto' Jc tSi W Great Ultimate 
Pal Hat? ;fc |tS (legendary emperor), 
165 

i'cir / ^ — (Great Oneness), 384* 399 
Tai-kung Wang r fc ii ^ (ancient 
worthy), 108 


Tai Shan it ill (mountain), 57 p 196, 
200, 214 p 2.35* 370* 404 
Tai Shertg ^ ijg (author), 417 
Tai Te jfe (author). 417 
Tai Tung-yEsm $ ]£ £t (Ortng 
philosopher), 4* 421 
Tan S (historian), 171 
Tan Chu -flr jj|c (son of Yin), 25, 116 
Tao-fai Tz6-yu It r f (db- 
ciple of Confucius), 106 
Tang (founder of Shang dynasty), 

av-xvi, xk, 30 t 33, 56, 96-97, 
107-108, 112, 162, 301-302, 
317, 340, 354, 373 
Tang Chu fjtj jp (phvsiognomist), 
29 

Tang Ku Kung ^ fj fqaestioner 

of Han Fei Tzu), 335 
Tang Shu (noble), 314 

Tang Tu flf SB (diviner), 26 

Too ;& (morality, order, standards. 
Way), Id, 56, 59, 75, 82, 95, 
103, 131, 133. 148, 153-155, 
IS®, 171, 173, 175, 183-185, 
1S7,190, 193. 202-203, 226-227, 
232, 23d, 240-242, 245, 279, 
284, 291-293,308, 310-311,315, 
331-334, 361-362, 366, 370, 
372-373, 377-37®, 383. 391 

— and Being, 178-179, 181 

— — Heaven, 374 
-Invariables, 181 

-Non-being, 178-179, 181, 

224-225' 

-spontaneous, the, 178, 224 

- Te, 180, 224, 374, 384 

— as first principle, 177 179, 223, 

225 384 

of Chuang Tzu, 221 fol., 223- 

- Earth, 290 (225 

—- — Heaven, 290 
—■ — Hsiin Tsfi, 290 

-Lao Tzfl, 170 fol., 177-179 

-man, 156, 177, 290, 334 

— Nature, 334 
— Taoiits, 156 
—, origin of term, 177 
—, standpoint of, 233-235 
/do hiilth JJi (learning of truth), 1 
Too Tf thin iitfS'jiE, set Taoist ithool 
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Tao W» (hook), 61-62 
Taoist school (Tao 77 chin tS 
ami actualities, 332-335 
■—- — - Confuriins, 170 

— — emphasis on life 141- 

142 

-Hiiin Tzd, 284-285, 

252-293 

-Huang-ti, 132,174, 283 

— “ — knowledge, 190 

— — — Later Confucius, 377- 

— - -law. 333, 335 {378 

-Legalists, 170, 334-33S 

-- life and death, 141-142 

— - — Miscellaneous school, 

— — — Muhism, 170 [171 

— ■ names, 332-335 
- non-activity (a* vti) t 

331-334 ' 

-P’eng Meng, T'ien 

P’ien, Shen Tao, 157- 
-recluses, 176 [158 

— -- rewards and punish* 

meat;., 332-335 

— ■-School of Names 170 

— - Tae t 156 

— — — Yang Cliu, 133-143 
-— Ymjw£ school, 170 

--atiirudc to liiatucy, 283, 

317 1 

— —, description of t 170-171 

— — p Heaven of s 32 33 p 57, 284* 

2S6 


- m Han dynasty, 172 

—* —, mine of* 21 

-* Origin of name, 175 

- f rise of a 133-143 

--> three groups nfj 334 

wi dlt& Way and the Power: 
School of 
tastes^ sm five 


Tathagata (Oku ju |qt for), 130 
ti (instincts), 227, 229 

Ti @ (Power), 132, 171, 175, 183- 
185, 189, 226, 242, 245, 292, 
331-334, 384, 336 

— and Invariablcs, 181 

-IVe, 180. 224, 374.364 

—, meaning of, 179-ISO 

— nf Oiuang Tzu, 223, 225 
-Lao TiO, 179-160 


Tt, »w 3£ ftl. (Five Powers), 27, 
160 

teleology and | : ive Elements school, 
ten feudal classes, 9, 34 [165 

—patadores nf [iui 5hih, 197-200 
— Wings (im I + ®), 379, 381- 
382, 412 

Tcng Hsi JHi tff (lawyer), 193-195, 
216 

Tcitg Ling 3ji {Mohist), 246 
Textual criticism, 19-20 
thing {»■* Kung-sun Lung's 

definition of, 2DS ; nt alio imAir 
Kung-sun Lung 
stt investigation of 
tliing-oW (vu-rtih % fft), 210-211 
tilings, observation of and Lae 

T z * f, 180-183 

Three Chief Ministers, 88, 301-302 
— Dynasties (fas tai = ft), xx, 
44-45, 96, 98, 107, 154, 262, 
— Kings, 56, 283, 340, 404 [377 
— Legalist groups, 318-320 
‘— luminaries, 39, 41-42 

— sacrificial victims, 38 

— Systems (tva i'tmg = jfcfc), 27 

— tests of Mo Tzu, SS-S6, 247, 

— virtues, 163 [261 

Ti (God), 352 

— and Five Elements, 163 
— , anthropomorphic, 31 

— belief in, 24, 30, 33, 163 
See also Shun* Tt 

T'ita ^ (l leave n) and Confucius, 31, 
57-58, 177, 284, 286 
and Hsun Tzd, 31, 284-286 

- human nature, 286, 374 

-Lao TzQ, 33 

-Mencius, 31, 113-117, 127, 

129-131, 177, 284, 286 

-Mo Tau, 96-98, 101, 103, 

-spirits, 31 [177 

- T«, 290, 334, 374 

-* belief in, 24, 30 
— . ethical, 31, 129, 177, 284,286 
— , fatalistic, 31, 129, 284 
— . £vc types of, 31 
— , naturalistic, 31, 175, 284-286 
personal, 31, 57, 129, 177, 
— , physical, 31 [284 
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Tim Taoisr, 32-33, 57, 284-2S5 

— (Nature), 223-225, 22R, 232, 

242, 289, 333-334 h 375 
Mi Heaven and Earth 

Tien Chi D? ^ feeuei*]), 107 
/ 7 m fi&Ms ^ Jfj + w Evolution of 
Nature 

Tien Ho [0 (scholar), 381 

Tien Hsiang Tzti IB M T* (Mohist 

* Leader ^ S3 

/'/«* f ffi, m Boundary of Nature 
-*£ 'g , I jr^cr natural senses 
Tien Ming ^-^r. Heaven's Fate, 285 
Tim P'kn HI JSff (phjJo$opher} lp 132- 
133, 153 fol-t 159, 270 

— - ;md Chuang Tzu, 157-158, 

— -equality, 155 [203 

—■-- knowledge, 154*158 

— -■ spontaneity, 156 

—-- Taoiab, 157-158 

--Yang Chu, 158 

- 1 description of, 153-154 

— — p doctrines of, 155 

T'/rn Ttfe A set Way of Heaven 
Tien Tzn hing [Q ~f- (disdpk- of 
Confucius.), 106 
t'htt b wj =£ 5;, see astrology 
time, iff relativity of 
timeliness and Mencius, 372 
timdv mean Uhih thmg 1? A*)t 37 1> 

m 

Ting K’uan T IK (scholar), 382 
To Hsiao TE St (hedonist), 140 
tortoise shell (kaci ft)- divination 
by, xvi, 27-28, 379-380, 382 
traditional institutions And Con¬ 
fucius, 54-58; iff aha Chou 
institutions 

Tranquility, Small (hf/aa k Y ang 
378 

trigrams, nt dghr; aha hexagrams 
True Man (thw jtn A)j 239, 242, 
399 

truth, learning oh see faa hnwh jU.^ 
isa jjL see Miscellaneous 

Tsai Wo ^ H (disdplc of Con¬ 
fucius), 63, 72 
Tsang *£ (man), 273 
Ts'ang Chick ft (inventor of 
writing), 367 


Tsao Fa ® 3c (chariot driver), 367 
Ti mm'imAi Ji2[ 4S? iK (the Creator)* 
174 

Tseng Tzu, ^ ^ (disdple of Con¬ 
fucius), 71, 338, 354 , 359, 367, 

— and lilht piety, 358, 361 (411 

Tso Chiu Ming ^ JJ. PJ] (disdple 

of Confucius), 67 

m siccing in foi get- 

fulness 

Tsou Chi g„ (predecessor of 
Tsou Yen), 159 

Tsou Shih |B KJ (writer), 132.161 
Tsou Yen £B (head ot Five 
Elements school), l32 r 383 
— and Coafiictsm virtues, 16 L 

-j doctrines of, 159-162, 169 

— , geographical speculations, 
160, 167 168 

— a imaginativeness of, 169 

Ts + ui TzU (murderer), 61 

Taunt; ^ (son of Lao Tieu), 17] 
nuvs-^rtg flf (DiplomaLimits), 21 
/a fl0, iff singleness 

Tu-ILng .4t te (place). 382 
Tu TWshenj; tt ® (scholar), 
382 

Tmn (Append!* of I Chi fig), 44 
(mn jjjj,, m point 
Tuan-kar. ® -p (place), 1/1 
Tuan-kin Mu g£ ^ [Co ntud an), 
106 

f'tti wi extension 

i w mg (identity) and harmony, 3 f 

36 

— / p] m similarity and dif¬ 

ference 

Tung Chung-shu fli (Han 
Cunfucknist), six, 4-5, 16-18, 
27, 74-75, 403-405, 414 
Tung Hu /ft i9i fhistoriaa)* 61 
Tung Kuo Tssfi ^ (disdple 

of Chuang Tzu), 223 
Tung-ting iT^T (lake), 223 
Tung-wu M ^ (place) p 382 ^ 
rwenty-eight mansions (fifft 26 
two courses, set following 
two handies (trh ping Zl ft^) and 
Legalists, 326, 331 
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t\u meaning of, 76 
tZ’H #?, sct propositions 
Tzu Ch’an j|| (statesman), 13, 
29, 37-38, 313-314 
T26 Chang ^ iJJ| (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 73, 106, 337-338 
Tzu Hsia -f~ XL (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 48, 66, 106, 338 
K* shih Aw ft, see 

Philosophers (Period of) 

Tzu Hua Tzu -f (philosopher), 
139-140 

t^ujan g f&, see spontaneous 
Tzu Kao of She M & M (Lord), 
86 

Tzu Kung ^ "If* (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 53, 67, 71, 106, 280, 
338, 355 

Tzu Lu ]£& (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 57, 59, 106, 135-136; 
see also Chi Lu 

Tzu Mo ^ j|| (a worthy), 372 
Tzu Shen (diviner), 26, 29 
Tzu Ssu ^ ffi. (grandson of Con¬ 
fucius), i07, 281, 337-338, 
347, 362, 411 

-and Chung Yung , 369-370 

-Mencius, 370-371 

Tzu Tu (noted for beauty), 

123 

Tzu Yu (disciple of Confucius), 
281 ; see also Yen Yu 
Tzu Yu ^ ft (official), 35-36 
Tzu Wei ^ ifc (diviner), 26 


U 

Unadorned Simplicity (sup'u {£), 
227 ; see also Unwrought 
Unadornment {su yjjf), 188 
unbearing {pu jen ^ %£) mind and 
Mencius, 119-120 

unification of China (221 b.c.), 

xvii-xviii, 15, 18, 279, 311, 
370, 404 

uniformity, Chuang Tzu’s opposi¬ 
tion to, 228 


Unit, Little (hsiao i /]> —), 197 
unity of similarity and difference 
{ho Yung 

-and Chuang Tzu, 215 

-Dialecticians, 215, 

265 

-Hui Shih, 214-215, 

264-265 

-, paradoxes of, 215-217 

universal, the, and Kung-sun Lung, 
203, 205-209, 214, 220, 267- 
269; see also chih 

— love {Men ai Jfe $£) and Hui 

Shih, 195 

-and jen (human-hearted- 

ness), 94 

-Kung-sun Lung, 203 

-Later Mohists, 271-274 

-in Sung, 78-79 

-of Mo Tzu, 91-94, 96, 

103-104, 122, 125, 134 
universe, see under Mien eight 
symbols of; Five Elements 
school; Heaven and Earth; 
k’un Lao Tzu and laws of 
u. ; man; mechanistic 
Unwrought Simplicity {fu ^|), 181, 
187-188, 399; see Unadorned 
uprightness {chih flg;), 131 

— and Confucius, 66-69, 72, 337 
utilitarianism and Chung Yung , 375 

— and Confucius, 73-75, 84-85 
-Hsun Tzu, 292, 295-296, 

298 

-Later Mohists, 248-251 

-Mencius, 127-128, 374 

-Mo Tzu, 84-87, 90, 92-94, 

104, 122, 248, 298, 375 

-Mohists, 75, 84-85, 91, 

-sacrifice, 355 [96, 292 

see // JlJ 


V 

virtue, see jen 
—, Five Constant, 27 
—, source of, see filial piety; 
also three 
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W 


wai wang see Outer King 

Wan Chang $ i$. (disciple of 
Mencius), 107, 115-116 
Wang An-shih 3E ^5 (Sung 
statesman), 19 

Wang Ch’ung ^ % (author), 147 
413 [382,421 

Wang Chung 4* (scholar), 280, 
Wang Erh 3£ (carpenter), 321 
Wang Mang 5 (socialist ruler), 
19 

Wang Ming-sheng 3E ifi (scholar), 
192, 421 [379 

Wang Pi I pi (commentator), 179, 
Wang Po 5 ft) (Sung scholar), 362, 
370, 419,422 

Wang-sun Chia rE Tl (usurper), 
57 


Wang T’ai 3E Id (rival of Con¬ 
fucius), 50 

wang tao 3" jH, ste Kingly Way 
Wang T’ung 3E !•’] (scholar), 382 
Wang Yang-ming BE fig PJ (Ming 
philosopher), 2, 5, 72, 281, 363 
war, opposition to, in Sung, 78-79 
of Hui Shih, 195 
— Kung-sun Lung, 195, 
— Mencius, 195 [203 

— Mo Tzu, 91, 94-95, 
— Sung K’eng, 151 [104 
, , — Yin Wen, 151 

W'arring States (chan kuo © [S) 
period, name of, xvii; 410, 4l6 
water and characters of people, 167 
—, as basis of all things, 166-167 
Way, see Tao 

— and the Power, School of 

(Tao Te chia 5fc), 177- 

180 ; see also Taoist school 

— of Heaven, see Heaven, Way of 
Wei (King of Ch’i), 106-107,159, 

— Jj£ (King of Ch’u), 221 [169 

— jfc (star), 168 

— (state), 44, 59,135 

— (Viscount of), 73, 147 
Wti fg, see acquired training 

wei see awe-inspiring majesty 


wet hsueh chih fang & (way 

of conducting study), 1, 3 
Wei Mou # (hedonist), 140-141, 
193 

Wei-sheng Kao '{& £ $ (contem¬ 
porary of Confucius), 67 
vet wo see ‘ Each one for 

himself’ 

weighing, see ch'iiatt $1 
well-field (ching t'ien # B3), system, 
10-13 

-and Hsvin Tzu, 301 

-Mencius, 117-119, 301 

well-frog, Chuang Tzu’s, 199, 201 
W r en 3C (Duke of Chin), 61,112,312 

— (Duke of T’eng), 144 

— (King of Chou), xv-xvi, xx, 

7, 51, 54-55, 96-97, 107-108, 
117, 120, 147, 162, 283, 317, 
354-355, 364, 375, 378-379 

— (Marquis of Wei), 106 

wen (hearing) and Later Mohists, 
253-254 

Wen-ti If? (Han ruler), 16, 171, 
174 

Wen Yen =f (Appendix of I 
Ching), 44 

white horse (pai ma 0 My) 

-and Chuang Tzu, 203 

-, ‘Discourse’ of Kung-sun 

Lung, 203-205 ; 219, 

268-269 

see also separateness of hard and w. 
Will of Heaven, see ming 
wisdom (chih 121, 125,127, 129 
witches (»« Z2)> 23 

— and Ch’u, 176 

world of pure experience and 
Chuang Tzu, 239-243 
wordlessness of Chuang Tzu, 202- 
work of love, 130, 376 [203 

writing in ancient China, 7-8, 19-21, 
80-81, 170 

—, style of Chinese philosophic, 
2, 80-81 

Wu (Duke of Lu), 29 

— (King of Chou), xv-xvi, xx, 

51, 56, 96-97, 107, 112, 147, 
301-302, 317, 340, 354-355, 
359, 378 
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*'*r £f, -r« Non-being 
ttu 3 j, J« witches 

(tiling $ ft; (five Constant 
Virtues), 27 

Wu Ch’i & & (general), 76, S3, 
106-107 

vtirchih JH, tee riling 
wti htbtfc -ft IT, tee Five Elements 
Wu-Iing M life (place), 143 
Wu Mu 55 ^ (constellation), 29 
■w it Hl ffl. itf Five Powers 
Wu-ti ffr(Han ruler) xuc, 17-18, 
403-405 

IF7f TuJl $ (chapter in Haa-fti^u), 
•W wet m n, ttt nan-activity [320 


Y 

jm Pft, 33, 47, 160, 165-166, 168- 
169, 178-179, 2H5, 344, 374, 
395-398, 400. 40?, 

— afitl f/fVffl, 3S3 

-- eiyht tragrams, 382-3B7 

- , defmiiiun ati 32 ? 159 
kc ftbo jm 

Yaog-ch'cjfti Pft (place), 116 
- — (prince «f), 13 
Yang Om ft *(Yang Shzn £ 

-and Chuang Tk&, 135, 

142-143,172,222-223, 
244-245 

-complete ness of living, 

134 B ’ 

— Lao T*H, 142-143, 172 
— P'cng M e ng.T’ien P’icu, 
Shen Too, 158 

- recluses, 136-137, 142, 

244 

- Sung K’eng, Yin Wen, 

150-152 ' 

— —-Taoists, 137 

-, development of doctrines, 

135 

-, * Each one for himself ’ 

125, 133-134 

-> egoism of, 133-134 

- >, restraint of desires, 137- 

140, 152 


(commentator), 

216* 285 

Yang Shcng, set Yang Oiu 
yang tm j® fig (mirror), 397 
^ ao ^5 ( sa B e emperor), xv-xvi, xx, 
4, 7,25-26,44,71.107, 111-112, 
114-116, 129, |44, 147, 16S, 
234, 274-275, 283, 285, 287- 
288, 301-302, 317-318,321, 325, 
338. 340, 365 

Yellow Emperor, ft r Huzog-d 
Jen ff, set speech 
Yen Hui ifcj [ 11 ] (disciple of Confu- 
cius), 24 J ,337 j tee also Yen Yuan 
Tten Tati (statesman), 35-36 
Yen Yu J $ (disciple of Con¬ 
gous), 338; set dsn Tad Yu 
V cn V ilan (fff $Ej (disciple of Con¬ 
fucius), 50, 57, 70, 73 ; ut dts 
Yen f Ini 

Yi W (archer). 367 
Yi (minister of Yii), 116 
Yi Chili (Mohisii 128 

1; C.hittji, see J C.httig 

y i Ya J* %■ (cook), 123 
Yj Yi aS (ancient worthy), 74 
"ii Yin (P - - 7 > (ancient worthy), 
108,116.372 

> ' Kfc. 33, 47, 160, 165-166, 168 - 
169, 178-179, 285, 344. 374. 
395-398, 400, 402 

— and eight trig earns, 382-387 
- km hji, 383 

—■ definition of, 32, 159 
see also jnttg 
Yin |J$ (Duke of Lu), 45 
Yin [53 (historian), 30 
Yin Wen jfc (philosopher), 148 

fol„ 158, 173, 203, 416 

— — and Mo Tsij, 150 

—-Molds ts, 150-152 

-Yang Chu, 150-152 

-, attitude to desires, 152 

- , description of, H8-I50 

- — * opposition to war, 151 

- — , psychology of, 151-152 

- — , six principles of, 150 152 
Y'Wff & ft school, 17, 30, 159- 

169 

-and eight trignms, 382-386 
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Yin-T/iinp school Midi Five Elements, 
159,383 

__ mechanistic universe, 

--Taoists, 170 [165 

--— teleological universe, 

165 

-~ location of. 168-169 

-, name of, 21 

jtt alto Five Elements, School of 
Ying % (capital of Ch’u), 196,215- 
216 

Yo chcng TzH-cVun Jg JE ^ & 
(Confucian), 337, 358 
Yfl 1? (ancient worthy), 326 
Yu (founder of Hsia dynasty), 
tv-kvt, ax 34, 38, 56, 77-78, 
80, 96-97. 107, 116, 161, 163, 


200, 283, 287-288, 301, 317, 
329, 340, 378 

Yu f& (Xing of Chou), 97, 147 
yu 4j, jtt Being 
yS jjj, Jtt 1 sharing ’ 
yH thing. & $v (laws of speech), 262 
Yu Chung # (ancient worthy), H 
Yu Tz u :$$-f- (disciple of Confucius), 
361 

Y«i Yudi fjT m (commentator), 216 
Y 0 ,vn ^ (noble family), 10 
Yuan x (prince of Sung), 196 
yuan f?, ite analogy ^ 
yuan fh'i, ire primal fluid 
YSth *£t (Musics book of), 44, 46-47, 
49, 400-402, 406 
ym !M (normality), 371 


















STATES AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 
(when known) 

Chao jgj : Hsiin Tzii, Kung-sun 
Lung, Shen Tao. 

CA7 ft: Ch’en Chung TzG,P’eng 
Meng (?), T’ien P’ien, 
Tsou Yen, Yin Wen. 
Confucianism; Five 
Elements school. 

Ch'in ^: Employed Shang Yang, 
Han F’ei TzQ and 
others. Legalism. 

Ch'u jg (also known as Ching #<): 

Hsu Hsing, Lao Tzu 
(?). Taoism. 

Haft : Han Fei TzO, Shen 
Puhai. 

L// ft: Confucius, Mo Tzii (or 
of Sung ?). 

Sung : Ch’en Hsiang, Chuang 
TzQ (Ch’u influence), 
Hui Shih, Sung 
K’eng. Mohism. 

T*eng : Visited by Mencius, 
Hsii Hsing, Ch’en 
Hsiang. 

Tsou : Mencius. 

Wei U : Shang Yang. 

Yen ^ : With Ch’i, a center of 
Five Elements school. 

The boundaries of these states 
changed constantly throughout 
the period, and those represented 
here can be only approximate. 
Chao was annexed by Ch’in in 
222 b.c. ; Ch’i by Ch’in in 221; 
Ch’u by Ch’in in 223 ; Han by 
Ch’in in 230; Lu by Chu in 249; 
Sung by Ch’i, Ch’u and Wei in 
286 ; T’eng by Yiieh in 415 ; 
Wei (also known as Liang f5£) 
by Ch’in in 225 ; Yen by Ch’in 
in 222. The exact date when 
Tsou was joined to Lu is un¬ 
certain. The Chou dynasty 
was wiped out by Ch’in in 256. 
Wu ^ and Yiieh were bar¬ 
barian kingdoms which for a 
time were of great political 
importance. Wu was destroyed 
by Yiieh in 473; Yueh by Ch’u 
in 334. 
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